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Sir:  Tho  present  scries  of  ** Contributions  to  American  Educational 
History''  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  organizeil  inquiry  concerning  the  study 
of  history  in  American  colleges  and  nniversities,  institutexl  as  early  as 
1885  by  my  predecessor,  Gen.  John  Eat^^n.  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  by  him  engaged  for  the  conduct 
of  this  investigation,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1887  as  a 
circular  of  information  of  this  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  my  innne- 
diate  predecessor,  Col.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson.  In  connection  with  this 
organized  inquiry  Dr.  Adams  discovered  lields  of  special  educational 
interest  in  the  history  of  William  and  Mary  College  and  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  upon  which  institutions  monographs  were  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1887  and  1888,  together  with  authorized  sketches 
of  Hampden-Sidney,  Randolph-Macon,  Emory-Henry,  Roanoke,  and  Rich- 
mond Colleges,  Wswhington  and  Lee  University,  and  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  Thesestudies  of  higher  education  in  Virginia,  encouraged 
by  my  predecessor,  led  to  a  series  of  contributions  on  the  History  ot 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  grouped  by  States  and  written,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  representatives  of  the  institutions  considered,  or 
by  educational  specialists.  Histories  of  Educration  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  and  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States,  have  already  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  have  proved  very  helpful  and  suggestive  not  only  to  teachers 
in  the  States  concerned,  but  to  educators  throughout  this  country  and 
in  foreign  lands.  Correspondents  in  various  European  countries,  and 
even  in  Asia,  have  recognized  the  value  of  this  series.  I  desire  to  com- 
plete it  in  time  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893.  A  cooperative  history  of  American  higher  education,  with  due 
regard  to  common  and  secondary  schools,  would  be  a  noble  and  worthy 
contribution  &om  tjjis  Bureau  to  the  United  States  Government  exhibit. 

I  have  elsewhere  commented  upon  the  significance  and  value  of  this 
series  of  publications,  as  follows:  National  education  does  not  begin,  as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  with  primary  education,  but  with  higher  educa- 
tion. The  first  education  was  that  of  the  princes  and  the  clergy. 
Finally,  the  diffusion  of  the  democratic  ideas  contained  in  Christianity 
makes  education  a  gift  to  all  men.  The  history  of  higher  edu<!atiou 
in  the  several  States  affords  the  needed  clew  to  the  beginning  of  our 
present  widely  extended  system  of  (common  schools.  The  iniblicatiou 
of  that  history  by  this  Bureau  is  having  an  exc-^W^uX)  \>roAi\AR»\  viJevviv^V^vyt 
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good,  for  it  is  doiiijo:  ma(;h  to  secure  the  necessary  cooperation  of  the 
largo  body  of  highly  ciiltui*ed  and  iuiiueiitial  men  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  education  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  who  are,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand,  somewhat  skeptical  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  usefulness  of  higher  institutions  or  bureaus  that  are  directly 
controlloil  by  the  Stat^i  or  National  Governments,  it  being  supposed  that 
party  politics  makes  such  governmental  control  uncertain  in  its  policy 
and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  other  than  disinterested  motives.  There 
has  been  noticed,  e^^pecially  in  the  Scmth,  the  appearance  of  a  much  in- 
creas(»d  interest  in  eilucational  liistmy  as  a  consequeni^e  of  the  publica- 
tion of  these  Stat-e  monographs.  This  interest  has  shown  itself  in  other 
historical  contributions,  published  in  newspapers  and  x>eriodicals  and  in 
the  tbrm  of  jKunphlet^s  and  volumes.  There  has  never  before  been  so 
much  spirit  of  cooperation  with  this  Bureau  as  now. 

The  accompanying  monograph  was  prepared  by  Prof.  George  Gary 
Bush,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  authoi*  of  the  Early  History  of  Har\'ard 
Univ(»rsity,  i)ublished  by  Cupples,  Upham,  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  that  institution.  A  complete  history  of  Harvard  University  has  been 
written  by  him  for  this  monograph.  He  is  also  the  author  of  various 
papers  published  in  the  Boston  magazine  called  Education,  on  "The 
Origin  of  the  First  German  Universities,"  March,  May,  and  July,  1884, 
and  of  essays  on  "The  First  Common  Schools  of  New  England,"  March 
and  May,  1885.  Professor  Bush  pursued  graduate  studies  at  Heidel- 
burg  University  in  the  years  1875-77,  and  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  Latin  in  Monti)elier  Seminaiy  and  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 
On  ac<M)unt  of  his  educational  studies  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  these  "contributions"  for  the 
preparation  of  monogniphs  on  the  History  of  Higher  Education  in 
Florida,  where  Professor  Bush  resides  in  the  winter  season,  and  on  the 
History  of  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  sx)ends  the 
summer  in  original  res(»arch. 

The  feature  of  sp^icial  historical  and  educational  int<;rest  to  be  noted 
in  this  monograph  is  that  the  Puritan  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  well 
titted  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  educational  movement,  su(»h  as  has 
siiu'e  b(»en  developed  on  this  continent.  Of  strong  religious  convictions 
and  by  natunis  a  theologian,  he  set  a  very  high  value  upon  le^irningand 
a  learned  ministry.  Hence  his^rst  thought  was  U>  found  a  Christian 
college. 

The  history  of  Harvard  College  follows.  Beginning  with  the  early 
struggU^s  of  its  friends  and  their  heroic  eft'orts  to  sustain  it,  the  history 
is  traced  through  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  it  stands 
forth  a  great  university.  It  is  shown  that,  fi*om  the  miildle  of  the 
seventeeth  <*entury,  until  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  peiiod,  Harvanl 
wa«  the  ccnt(T  of  the  intellectual  life  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  New 
England.  The  growth  of  the  college  not  only  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
Hymd  prosperity  of  the  country^  but  it  furnished  the  trained  minds  which 
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made  that  prosperity  possible.  As  the  eighteenth  century  a^lvancod, 
some  of  Harvard's  sons  became  men  of  science  and  some  were  preparing 
themselves  to  be  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Eevolution.  The  loyalty 
of  the  educated  men  of  Kew  England  became  the  strong  arm  of  the 
northern  colonies  in  1776. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  educational  era 
begins,  characterized  especially  by  greater  freedom  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice- The  expansion  of  the  rx)llege  and  its  work  follows.  New  professor- 
8hix>s  are  established;  various  schools  and  departments  opened;  there 
is  a  broadening  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  an  im])roveinent  in  the 
methods  of  teaching. 

A  view  is  given  of  college  life  as  it  exists  to-day,  showing  the  forma- 
tive influences  that  areto  shai)e  the  charjwt^^r  of  those  who  enjoy  college 
advantages.  With  a  brief  history  of  the  presi<leuts  the  iujcount  of 
Harvard  closes. 

The  remainder  of  the  monograph  contains  historical  sketc^hes  of  each 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  giving  a  read- 
able account  of  their  establishment,  the  work  they  have  juicomplished, 
their  endowments,  appliances,  and  buildings,  the  courses  of  study  and 
quality  of  instru(;tion,  the  number  of  students,  expenses,  and  the  like. 
An  excellent  statement  is  made  of  the  lulvantages  offered  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  education  of  women.  E^uU  jicctmnt^  are  also  given  of 
the  work  done  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  These 
sketches  appear  as  separate  chapters. 

I  am  cx)nfident  that  this  monograph  will  prove  of  great  interest  and 

of  positive  eilucational  value  not  only  to  teachers  and  student.s,  ])ut  to 

all  good  citizens  throughout  the  country  who  are  friends  of  the  higher 

education  of  the  American  people.    I  have  therefore  causeil  it  to  be 

published  as  a  circular  of  information  of  this  Bureau. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Hatitiis, 

CommiasioHcrt 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY.— The  Growth  of  the  University  Idea. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  in  the  Masstuthusotts  Colony  was  a 
theocracy.  The  founders  of  this  coh>ny  were  lovers  of  learning,  but 
they  had  come  to  look  upiiu  it  principally  «as  an  aid  to  a  religious  life, 
and  hence  the  first  object  sought  in  the  establislunent  of  a  college  was 
the  study  of  theology.  From  this  starting  point  and  upon  this  basis 
began  the  development  of  New  England  institutions.  During  tlie  first 
century  after  the  landing  of  the  Puritans  in  the  New  World,  theology 
was  (1)  the  axis  on  which  society  and  politics  revolved,  and  (2)  the 
measure  by  wliich  social  and  economic  questions  were  gjiuged.  With 
the  development  of  society,  the  growth  of  independence,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  population,  and^  the  increase  of  wealtli,  the  social  encroached 
more  and  more  upon  the  domain  of  tlie  theological.  Soon  after  the 
ox)ening  of  the  present  century  this  departure  from  tlie  earlier  order  of 
society  began  to  manifest  itself  in  matters  of  education  by  establishing 
(1)  schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  (2)  colleges  teaching  science, 
philosophy,  letters,  art.,  and  industrial  branches  of  knowledge.  During 
the  greater  jwrtion  of  the  ])eriod  that  has  since  intervened  although 
educational  progress  has  been  slow,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has 
been  real  and  permanent.  Its  leaders  have  often  been  grojiing  in  the 
dark  amid  unreal  substances,  but  the  secret  key  that  opened  the  door 
into  the  chamber  of  Ught  has  invariably  rewanled  their  patient  sejirch. 
The  advance  in  methods  of  instruction  and  in  scientific  knowledge  which 
has  characterized  the  last  20  years  is  scarcely  less  marvelous  than  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  whicli  arc  accredited  to  tliis  period.  And, 
though  the  question  a«  to  what  constitutes  the  true  university  has  not 
been  solved,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  a  fairer  way  of  settlement  than  at 
any  preceding  period  in  our  history.  Science  and  learning  are  now 
looked  npoTL  as  an  independent  interest  of  the  community,  and  neither 
religious  sects  nor  political  parties  materially  afllect  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  higher  education. 

If  we  look  to  see  what  the  university  idea  was  in  the  early  schools  of 
Europe,  we  find  that  it  was  expressed  by  the  term  studium  generally 
whichy  as  originally  used,  referred  ^^  to  the  extent  of  the  scope  of  opera- 
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Won  of  these  iuHtitutionH,  which  were  int^^ndcnl  for  pu[)il8  of  all  coun- 
tries/' Aecording  t^)  Professor  Ljwrie,  it  was  "a  school  for  lil>eral 
studies,  and  a  school  open  to  all."  Thouj^h  the  word  universitas  came 
to  be  iiswl  laU»T  as  equivalent  to  studium  generale^  its  earliest  use  was  to 
denote  any  assoc^iation  of  ptTsons  forming  <i  somewhat  permanent  bond 
of  union.  In  harmony,  therefore,  with  the  etymological  as  well  as  the 
ap])lied  meaning  of  the  term,  it  was  held  that  the  true  dt^finition  of  a 
university  Ava.s  a  body  of  teachers  and  pupils  animated  by  the  right 
sjurit  and  united  together  in  their  search  for  knowh»dge. 

The  work  of  such  a  university  appealed  to  the  scientific  spirit.  It 
demanded  a  (pertain  degree  of  freedom  of  choice  on  Wx^^.  i)upirs  part  as 
\i)  what  and  how  far  he  would  study,  and  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of 
science. 

Going  ba<'k,  therefore,  to  the  origin  of  tin*,  idea,  we  should  not  be  far 
wrong  in  agreeing  with  him  who  says  that  the  tnu*  end  of  the  univer- 
sity is  "  the  highest  scientific  culture  of  the  individujil,  and  its  peculiar 
method  is  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  traiiuMl  freedom  in  research, 
in  tea<ihing,  and  in  learning."  Or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  free- 
dom to  choos(»,  the  high(».st  scientific  culture  of  the  individual,  and  the 
right  association  of  the  instructor  and  pui>il. 

While  the  scope  of  instruction  should  be  (*omprehensive,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  should  include  all  subjcicts ;  the  true  university  is  not 
to  be  understood  a^s  a  place  "  where  anybody  can  come  to  learn  any- 
thing that  can  be  taught  anywhere." 

How  nearly  then,  may  we  ask,  does  the  American  university  approach 
to  the  standard  which  has  been  set  for  the  true  university?  Some  one 
may  object  that  we  have  as  yet  no  strictly '* American  university,"  or 
at  least  that  no  one  can  tell  what  the  tyi)e  of  the  American  university 
is.  Truly,  up  to  within  a  very  brief  ])eriod  we  have  had  nothing  higher 
than  the  American  college,  to  which  had  been  added  one  or  more  profes- 
sional schools. 

Without  any  well-defined  system  of  university  studies  the  cumculum 
has  been  constantly  changing.  Wanting  a  stable  equilibrium  there  can 
be  no  certainty  that  the  pendulum  will  continue  to  swing  the  same  way 
or  with  the  same  momentum.  There  is  a])parently  the  conviction  that 
the  future  of  education  in  this  country  is  to  be  determined  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  question  of  a  fixed  system  of  university  education  is 
settled.  We  have  excellent  material  for  its  development.  We  have 
colleges  and  professional  schools  and  other  institutions  devoted  to  the 
higher  education,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  are  giving  to  the 
average  pupil  an  education  superior  to  that  afforded  to  any  but  honor- 
men  in  the  universities  of  Great  Britain.  No  longer  is  that  training 
thought  sufficient  which  fit«  men  simply  for  the  four  professions  of  preach- 
ing, teaehing,  medicine,  and  law. 

One  fact  is  self-evident,  that  *Hhe  American  university  must  be  de- 
veloped on  its  own  soil  and  out  of  the  existing  materials  and  under  the 
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existing  conditionR."  It  is  not  a  product  that  will  bear  importation  even 
if  it  is  admittM  freo  of  duty. 

We  demand  of  tho  American  university  that  its  8C0i)e  shall  be  two- 
fold; "to  instruct  the  fe^  and  enlighten  the  many,  to  stimulate  and  ele- 
viite  all  classes  of  society;"  that  as  we  are  a  religious  people  our  uni- 
versities shall  represent  the  best  religious  thought  of  ouf  time,  and  reflect 
thedet^pci^t  spiritual  convictions  of  American  society;  that  as  there  can 
be  no  permanent  national  prosperity  without  the  inculcation  of  patriotic 
simtiment  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  university  to  create  a  true  civic 
spirit.  Though  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  country  should  be  among 
the  eai-liest  teachings  of  childhood,  y<it  to  form  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zenship the  lessons  of  the  home  must  be  supplemented  by  the  syst^inatic 
and  broader  ones  of  the  college  and  the  university;  that  In  connection 
with  the  study  of  civi<5s  some  knowledge  of  statecraft  should  also  l)e  in- 
eluded  in  the  curriculum  of  studies.  Literature  and  history  are  pleasant 
and  familiar  words,  and  yet  until  within  recent  years  how  little  time  has 
been  devoted  to  them  even  in  our  best  schools.  If,  as  it  is  claimed,  the 
study  of  the  best  literature  serves  to  "form  and  glorify"  the  highest 
ideal  of  human  life;  if  it  "  broadens  thought,  kindles  faith,  sets  the  soul 
free,  qui<;ken8  and  greatens  as  nothing  else  can,"  and  so  lets  us  into  the 
temple  of  the  past  that  we  see 

"The  glory  that  wa«  Greece,  the  grandenr  that  was  Rome," 

what  else  should  receive  greater  attention  than  this?  The  whole  field 
of  historical  study,  accompanied  by  special  examination  and  some  crit- 
ical analysis,  should  be  gone  over  during  the  period  devoted  to  secondary 
education,  and  leave  to  the  university  to  discover  to  each  one  the  uni- 
versal laws  which  govern  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  and  nations;  that 
is,  by  the  investigation  of  facts  and  the  establishment  of  results  a  sure 
l)asis  should  be  formed  out  of  which  a  philosophy  of  history  may  be 
evolved. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  language  should  receive  much  more  atten- 
tion in  our  university  course  than  it  has  hitherto.  On  the  other  hand 
the  facilities  for  learning  the  modern  languages  have  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  past  two  decades,  so  that  a  college  man  is  not  thought 
to  be  well  educated  to-day  unless  he  has  some  command  of  two  or  more 
si)oken  languages.  Still,  the  study  of  the  modern  languag(^s  to  the  neg- 
lect of  Latin  and  Gre^k  is  in  no  essential  respect  a  gain.  The  former 
certainly  contain  much  of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  the  disciplinary 
results  which  foUow  the  metlio<ls  now  coming  into  use  among  the  teach- 
ers of  such  languages  as  the  French  and  German  are  by  no  moans  small, 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  fiiir  substitutes  for  the  ancient 
languages,  especially  of  the  Latin  which  furnishes  the  skelet<)n  grammar 
from  which  all  modern  gi-ammars  are  developments.  The  proi)er  use  of 
our  own  language,  that  is,  the  study  of  rhetoric,  writing,  and  speaking, 
is  receiving  much  attention,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  university  in  (com- 
mon with  the  lower  schools  to  see  to  it  that  the  educated  An\erican  of 
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the  fafnre  docs  not  reflect  discredit  upon  liis  country  and  the  tt 
iies8  of  her  system  of  edu<*ation  by  gross  inaccuracies  of  langua 
the  student  throup:bout  his  course  is  striving  to  learn  how  he  i 
express  his  thoughts,  so  it  is  unjust  to  assign  to  language  any  ot 
the  most  imi)oitaiit  place  in  education.  Tlie  artof  utterance,  it  1 
said,  **is  a  twin  if  not  one  with  the  art  of  thinking.  Words 
empty;  living  words  are  always  *  loaded'  even  in  the  dictionar 

The  subject  of  the  fine  arts  has  long  received  marked  attenti< 
more  e«Iu<*ated  c*ountries  of  Europe,  and  the  result  to-day  is  8e< 
fa<:t  that  sometimes  the  veriest  peasant  of  these  lands  has  a  m 
cal  taste  than  the  university  graduate  of  America.  This  depai 
study,  due  doubtless  in  part  to  the  lack  of  ancient  or  even 
objwjts  of  art  in  our  country,  was  long  neglected  to  the  great  d 
of  our  |K5ople.,  but  it  is  now  receiving  increased  attention,  and  i 
Hhould  nH'cive  in  the  university  of  the  future  a  place  in  no  wise 
to  that  a<u5orde<l  t^)  language,  history,  or  philosophy. 

The  ailvance  made  iu  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  du 
past  thirty  y<»ars  luis  been  most  noteworthy,  and  in  no  other  dej 
of  cx)llege  instruction  does  the  revolution  which  has  been  effeel 
to  tlie  graduates  of  a  gojieration  ago  of  greater  magnitude  or  i 
with  gi-eatei  blessings  t-o  individuiil  students.  The  increased  s 
given  to  tlM*s(»  studies  luis  doubtless  had  the  tendency  to  dimini 
what  the  inten*st  taken  in  metaphysics  and  mathematics, 
ijijf'stion  many  of  the  s(HM)ndary  schools  now  offer  better  advani 
thi?  jHirsiiit  of  scientific  studies  than  was  offered  by  the  averag* 
or  university  in  ]S(U). 

OfhiUt,  a<lvan(;<'d  political  studies  are  receiving  much  attenti( 
leading  American  universities.  Post-graduate  courses  of  in« 
are  established,  and  tin*,  best  fiunlities  placed  within  the  reac 
Mtndents  of  iH>]itica1  and  social  s<*ience,  and  of  any  who  are  intei 
the  invimtigation  of  those;  important  questions  Which  relate  to 
of  Hnance  or  iH)Iiti<'al  e(;onomy. 

Till*.  .Johns  Hopkins  University  stands  foremost  among  the 
#^|H*^'iaily  in  re,sp(M*,t  to  ai)plying  the  scientific  method  to  the 
history  and  scnrial  and  e^ronomic  questions,  she  has  done  more 
other  American  institutions,  llarvard  University  and  Coluni 
l<'ge;  hav<*.  also  IxHtn  earnest  workers  in  this  same  field,  and  the 
of  Krorionii<!S  of  the  former  and  the  Journal  of  Political  Sciei 
li^lied  l>y  the  latter  have  given  to  political  and  aUied  studies 
irrifMfrtant  position  in  the  advanced  thought  of  our  day,  that  ah 
the.  lea<ling  colh^gi^s  and  universities  at  least  of  New  England  i 
think  of  omitting  tht^in  from  their  courses  of  instruction.  Unc 
ably  thi^  ('lark  University  will  soon  prove  itself  an  able  and  pre 
i'iu'UfV  in  the  work  of  advancing  these  broader  studies  whicl 
legitiniati^  outgrowth  of  the  present  conditions  of  national  thou| 

With  this  review  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  a  ui 
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iication  and  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  this  must  be  estab- 
lied  in  our  country,  we  can  not  but  take  a  just  pride  in  the  evidence 
^  have  that  decade  by  decade  our  American  universities  are  approach- 
^  nearer  to  the  full  measure  of  that  service  which  we  have  a  right  to 
mand  of  them. 

A  most  important  question  yet  to  be  settled  relates  to  the  reorganiza- 
m  of  our  secondary  education.  Formerly  our  college  was  but  a  sec- 
clary  school  and  now,  although  it  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of  de- 
lopment,  it  can  not  satisfactorily  reach  the  highest  university  stage 
til  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  uni- 
rtn  se<^oiidary  education  has  been  est^ablished.  The  graduate  or 
>os^graduate"  courses  are  at  present  unsatisfactory,  and  will  remain 
until  the  proper  sc*ope  of  the  secondary  education  is  determined  and 
^  relation  to  the  university  once  for  all  established.  Primary,  second- 
y,  and  university  education  form  a  gradation,  and  are  fuUy  interde- 
ndent,  and  a  principal  reason  why  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
^'^ondary  edui^ation  is  that  the  primary  uimiu  which  it  must  be  built  is 
ilty,  and  to  an  extent  inefficient.  Another  objection  to  our  system  of 
iioAtion  as  it  edsts  to-day  is  that  the  secondary  education  in  some  of 
r  l)est  high  schools,  aca^lemies,  and  preparatory  schools  is  superior 
the  secondary  education  received  during  a  part  of  the  so-called  col- 
re  or  university  course.  Hence  the  need  of  a  reorganization,  so  that 
^  secoudarj''  education  throughout  its  entire  (tourse  shall  be  progress- 
5i ;  further,  recognizing  the  link  which  exists  between  the  development 
the  secondary  education  and  the  management  of  the  college  curricu- 
11  so  that  it  shall  develop  into  the  university  education,  to  separate 
Uege  education  as  it  now  exists  into  the  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
tioii  of  whi(!h  it  actually  consists,  and  by  combining  the  former  of 
tese  with  the  secondary  education  furnished  in  our  academic  and  pre- 
itatory  s(!hools,  "  gain  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  to 
uild  the  university  education." 

Our  small  colleges  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  by  ofl'ering  the 
Ivantages  of  extended  courses  of  studies  at  a  ncnninal  cost  they  are 
ithering  in  some  of  the  most  worthy  of  our  young  men,  who  by  rea- 
n  of  expense  tliink  themselves  debarred  from  a  university  education. 
Tiile  a  few  of  these  colleges  may  develop  into  universities,  doubtless 
e  larger  part  will  continue  to  do  for  some  time  to  come  essentially  the 
me  work  as  in  Mhj  i)ast;  that  is,  they  will  mix  the  two  kinds  of  educa- 
)n,  the  training  and  tlie  learning.  The  former  is  properly  the  work  of 
e  academy,  while  it  is  said  of  the  university,  that  it  should  be  "  a 
►use  of  learning." 

The  question  of  (*olloge  expenses,  to  which  reference  ha^s  just  been 
ide,  enters  iis  an  important  factor  in  estimating  the  future  of  higher 
ncation.  During  the  last  fifty  years  college  expenses  have  increased 
equal  ratio  with  the  inteUecJtual  character  of  our  highest  institutiou^ 
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of  learninpf.  One  has  said  that  "  you  pay  three  times  a^^  much  for  tui- 
tion as  you  uswl  to,  and  you  get  three  times  as  much  for  your  money." 

If  this  is  true,  and  the  same  ratio  of  increase  is  continued,  wliat  rare 
possibilities  for  culture,  if  he  have  the  means  to  irratify  it,  await  the 
student  of  the  future.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  a  half  century  ago 
Harvard  and  the  other  colleges  of  Massachusetts  were  little  better  than 
high  schools  a^s  comi)ared  with  their  development  to-day,  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  college  course  is  no  greater  than  is  warranted  by 
the  superior  facilities  which  tire  now  oftered  for  obtaining  an  education. 
The  public  demands  that  the  standards  which  our  universities  set  up 
shall  be  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  famous  insti- 
tutions of  Eiu'ope.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  to  approxi- 
mate gradually  thereto,  with  the  aspiration  to  sui*pass  them  eventually, 
requires  vast  outlays  for  proper  equipments  and  the  securing  of  the 
largest  teaching  resources  the  country  aftbrds. 

Since  the  opening  of  (college  doors  to  women,  and  the  rapid  establish- 
ment of  colleges  exclusively  for  their  use,  the  field  of  the  higher  eiluca- 
tion  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Still  it  will  not  do  to  hold  that  equal 
advantages  are  yet  oftered  to  both  sexes.  The  colleges  which  aftbrd  a 
preliminary  training  to  women  must,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  bid 
the  latter  pause  at  the  very  entrance  to  that  highway  of  learning  which 
is  open  to  men.  What  college  for  women  ofters  advantages  for  original 
work  at  all  to  be  compared  with  those  which  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  the  Clark  University  offer  to  scholarly  men  ?  It  has  been  strongly 
asserted,*  '^  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never  been  in  this 
country  any  oi)portunity  worthy  of  mention  for  a  scholarly  woman,  unless 
possesse<l  of  a  privat^i  fortune,  to  conduct  original  investigations  in  any 
department  of  learning."  There  is  need  of  special  endowments,  fellow- 
ships, and  professorships,  so  that  the  most  juomising  graduates  from 
such  colleges  as  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Mt.  llolyoke,  may  not  have 
their  i)rogress  in  science  at  once  cut  short,  but  rather  be  permitted  to 
se(^  oi)ening  before  tliem  the  broadest  fields  of  research  into  which  they 
arc  cordially  invited  to  enter.  Mr.  Boyesen,  in  discussing  the  typ<\s  of 
American  women  in  the  November  Forum  (1S80),  maVes  the  aspiring 
woman  '"the  most  distinctive  character  in  American  womanhood;  a 
woman  not  handsome  in  features,  but  with  resolute  ]mii)ose  and  an 
ardent  considence."  If  this  be  well  said,  is  she  not  simjdy  the  fit  prod- 
uct of  her  country,  her  era,  and  her  environment!  ^Vnd  who  would 
wish  to  have  these  aspirations  quenchexl ! 

Sage  College  for  women,  at  Cornell  University,  where  the  problem 
of  coeducation  is  being  satisfactorily  solved,  claims  that  its  matricu- 
lates are  making  more  rapid  progress,  and  that  they  are  reaching  out "  to 
abroad(»r  and  more  symmetrical  life^  than  are  the  stiident^s  at  Wellesley 
and  Smith  Colleges;  that,  from  crude  girls  at  entering,  they  develoj) 


1  See  coiiimittee'tt  report  at  the  anuual  meetiug  of  the  CoUo^ato  Aluomcc,  b^ld  ix^ 
Puffajo,  N.  Y.,  October,  xaW. 
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before  the  close  of  the  senior  year  ''into  self-possesst^d  and  tlioroughly- 
trained  women,  who  are  ready  to  go  ont  into  the  workl  and  find  their 
right  place  in  it  without  fuss  or  difficulty." 

If  there  is  any  reasonable  basis  for  this  chiim  of  superiority  on  the 
X)art  of  Sage  College,  it  behooves  the  Massachusetts  coHcges  for  w  omen 
to  ascertain  in  what  it  consists,  and  if  it  arises  from  metliods,  or  an 
enviroimient  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  tlie  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  adopt  the  Sage  system  without  dchiy. 

All  thiugs  considered,  have  our  colleges  kept  i)ace  with  the  gro\^i;h 
of  the  nation  in  intellectual  and  material  resources?  \Ye  can  not 
answer  this  by  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  iiistru(*tion  given,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  recitation  or  of  lectures  in  a  week,  or  even  by  what  is 
higher,  the  quality  or  tone  of  the  instruction.  The  answer  must  rather 
be  found  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  cjollege  gradu- 
ates, since  a  college,  like  a  tree,  ''should  be  and  is  known  by  its  iiuit." 
The  proportion  of  those  who  pass  through  a  college  course  grows  smaller 
with  each  advancing  decade.  May  not  this  be  due  to  the  increasingly 
high  standard  which  the  college  sets,  find  be  in  reality  an  indication  of 
progress?  Between  1870  and  1880  the  increase  of  students  in  twenty 
of  our  oldest  leading  colleges  was  less  than  3^  per  cent.  During  the 
same  i)eriod  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  23  per  cent.* 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
upon  whose  soil  were  cradled  America's  first  schools,  which  became  the 
prototype  of  thousands  of  schools  all  over  the  land,  and  where  the  light 
of  the  higher  sciences  was  first  kindled  by  the  munificence  of  John 
Harvard,  is  still  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  leaders  in  the  education 
of  the  nation.  The  history  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  which  is 
herewith  i)resented,  may  indicate  the  measure  of  th(^  advance  that  has 
Iwen  nm^le  during  two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  hel])  in  the  solution  of* 
the  question  as  to  what  constituti^s  (in  1890)  the  American  university. 

G.  (i.  1>. 


^Profesbor  Newtou,  of  OberlLu. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Th^  fountain  of  liHng  waters  opened  in  the  rock  of  t)w  desert. — J.  Q.  Adams. 

The  primey  direct  aim  of  education  is  **  to  enable  a  man  to  know  himself  and  the  world.** — 
Matthew  Arnold. 

INTBODUCTIOX. 

The  first  settlers  in  New  England,  recognizing  the  iniportan<»e  of  a 
higher  education  than  could  be  given  in  tlie  e4>uimon  schools,  began  at 
once  the  founding  of  a  university.  The  avow^ed  object  of  this  university 
was  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  the  spirit  of  these  early  colonists.  Though  less^tlian  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  scattered  along  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were,  nevertheless,  able  to  engage  insuchanenterprist^befon^ 
adequate  provision  had.  been  made  for  their  material  and  spiritual  wants. 
The  importance,  not  oidy  of  mental  cultivation  but  also  of  Christian 


'  III  the  foUowing  liiHtoricul  Hketoli  of  Harvard  University  the  writer  han 
atteuiptcHl  giinply  to  present  iu  a  new  and  reaihibU)  form  a  sufficiently  complete, 
though  coodensed,  statement  of  the  important  events  connected  with  the  founding 
aud  development  of  this  the  ohlest  of  our  American  universities.  The  facits  have 
been  gathered  from  all  sources  accessible  to  him,  the  method  of  treatment  and 
generally  of  statement  being  that  i>art  alone  for  which  he  hohls  himself  responsible. 
If  he  has  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  any  important  matters  ct)nnected  with  the 
history  of  the  various  departments  of  the  university,  or  accorded  less  praise  for 
present  and  past  accomplishments  than  the  subject  demaiMls,  no  ou4^  can  regret  the 
fact  more  than  he.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  iu  any  respctt  overstated  the 
service  which  the  university  has  rendered  or  the  a<l vantages  which  it  now  iiflers,  he 
acknowledges  it  as  a  mistake  of  judgment  and  not  arising  from  any  bias  which 
might  be  charged  to  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  a  relation  which  he  <loes  not 
hold. 

The  writer  acknowledges  special  indebtedness  to  many  friends  of  Harvard  who 
have  recorded  its  history  in  nmgaziue  articles,  monographs.  i)ublic  addresses,  news- 
paper editorials,  annual  reports,  aud  statements  <'oncerning  special  departments, 
and  whose  thoughts  h©  has  reproduced  sometimes  with  but  slight  variati(ui  of  the 
language  iu  which  they  were  written.  Among  these  (in  addition  to  the  historians 
of  the  college,  Peirce,  Quincy,  aud  Elit»t)  he  wcuild  name  Professors  Oeorge  II.  Prhuer, 
Josiah  P.  Cooke,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  C.  C.  Everett,  C.  F.  Thwing, 
Barrett  Wendell,  and  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Henry  C.  Badg«'r,  E.  8.  Drone,  and  the 
authors  of  the  College  Book,  the  Harvard  Hook,  an<l  Harvard  and  its  Surround- 
ings. For  many  other  sources  from  which  valuable  helj)  has  Immmi  secured  h«».  would 
refer  the  reailer  to  the  bibliography  which  follows  the  history  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, herewith  presented. 
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Ictirniuf?,  they  had  always  valuoxl  in  Enp^lancl,  and  as  tlioy  built  their 
lionies  across  the  soa  it  was  with  the  (letc^nii nation  "that  if  they  suc- 
cchhUmI  at  all  it  should  be  as  well-instructcMl  (.Christian  nu^n  and  not  jih 
mere  e^>nquerors  of  savages,  or  speculators  in  ^old,  or  silver,  or  lands.'^ 
It  was  near  the  close  of  KViO,  a  little  more  tlian  0  years  aft(»r  the 
landing  of  the  I*uritans,  when  this  first  ste]>  was  taken  by  the  <i:cneral 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  c^dony.  At  this  assenddy,  prcsi(U>d  over  by 
Sir  HtMiry  Vane,  governor  of  the  wdony,  the  fjfcneral  court  ajxr^nnl  to 
give  £4(H)  (a  nniniticent  sum  for  tin*  time)  towards  the  fcmnding  of  a 
school  or  <;ollegc,  but  left  the  (|ue>ition  of  its  location  and  building  to  be 
deternuncd  by  the  court  that  was  to  sit  in  September  of  the  following 
year.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  asseml)ly  "in  which  the  i)eo]de  by 
their  r(»presentatives  ever  gave  tlH*ir  own  money  to  found  a  i)lace  of  edu- 
cation.'' At  the  next  ccmrt  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  college  at  New- 
town, or  "the  New  Towne,'- and  twelve  of  the  luincipal  magistrates  and 
ministers  were  chosen  to  carry  cmt  this  design.  A  few  months  later 
they  change^l  the  name  of  the  town  to  Cambridge,  not  only  to  tell  their 
post(^iity  whence  they  came  but  also,  as  Quincy  aptly  says,  to  indicate 
"the  high  destiny  to  which  they  intend wl  the  institution  should  aspire." 
Another  year,  however,  passcMl  before  the  college  was  organized.  The 
im]mlse,given  to  it  then  was  due  to  aid  which  came  from  so  unexi)ected 
a  quarter  that  it  nnist  have  seennMl  to  the  devout  nu^n  of  New  Englaiul 
a^  a  clear  in<licati(m  of  the  divine  favor.  The  Rev.  John  Harvard,  a 
Non con t()r mist  nunister,  who  was  graduated  in  lC^:^^}  from  the  Puritan 
college  of  Emmanuel,  at  Cambridge,  Kngland,  <*anu»  in  MhM  to  America 
and  s(»ttled  in  Charlestown,  where  he  immediately  took  a  prominent 
part  in  town  affairs.  His  c<mt<»mporarie.s  gave  him  the  title  of  reverend, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  olliciated  o(;casionalIy  in  Charlestown  as  "miins- 
t4>r  of  Cod's  w<ml.''  One  has  recently  said  of  him  that  he  was  *»  beloved 
and  honorc4l,  a  well-train(»d  and  accom]dishe<l  scholar  of  the  type  tluMi 
este(»med,"  and  that  in  the  brief  period  of  his  life  in  AnuM'ica — scarcely 
more  than  a  year — he  cc^mented  more  closely  friendships  that  had  been 
begun  in  earlier  years.*  The  project  of  a  colh»ge  was  then  engrossing 
the  thought  of  these  early  friends,  and  doubtless  he  also  lu^came  greatly 
int(»rest(Ml  in  it.  Thus  it  ha])])(Mied  that,  when  his  health  failed,  through 
his  own  love  of  learning  and  through  sym])athy  with  the  project  of  his 
daily  associates,  he  determined  to  beciueath  one-half  of  his  estate, 
probably  about  £80(),  besides  his  excellent  library  of  320  volumes,  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  the  college.  This  bequest  rendered  ]>ossible 
the  imnu-idiatc*  organization  of  the  college,  which  went  into  operation  "on 
the  footing  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  Kiuoj)e,''  and  out  of  gratitude 
to  Harvard  the  general  court  vot^nl  that  tin*  new  institution  should  bear 
his  name.  Manv  tributes  have  been  rendered  bv  the  sons  of  ilarvard 
College  to  the  memory  of  its  founder,  but  n(»ither  the  words  of  Kv<*rett  nor 


'For  liis  i^('ii4'al4);ry  •iiid  liirtli]»hi«o  couHiilt  New  England  and  Cieuealofrioal  Regis- 
ter fur  July,  18»5. 
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of  John  Qniiiey  Adauis  seem  so  fitting  as  those  of  l^osi<leTit  Quiney  when 
be  says  that  the  "noblest  and  the  purest  tribute  to  r(»lijri<>n  and  science 
this  western  world  lias  yet  witnessed  wtis  made  by  John  Harvard  in  1(k38.'' 

Borne  time  in  1(>37  the  beginning  was  made  of  this  **s(!1um)1  of  the 
prophets,"  before  which  so  imi>ortant  a  history  was  to  oj)en.  Its  first 
master,  Nathaniel  Eaton,  under  whose  oversight  the  college  building 
was  ereeted,  so<m  showe<l  himself  unfit twl  for  the  exe<*ution  of  the  task 
be  hail  undertaken,  and  the  work  pjussed  from  his  hands  into  the  gras]) 
of  one  who  was  to  be  not  only  the  first  but  one  of  the  lK*st  of  American 
educators.  Tliis  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  who  was  chosen  t-o  the 
office  in  August,  ICUO,  ami  wa^s  the  first  to  receive  the  title  of  i)resi<lent 
of  Harvard  College.  He  had  been  e<lu(*ated  at  3Iagdalen  Collegci,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  where  many  Piuitan  schohus  were  tlien  gathered, 
and  where  he  must  have  learnexl  to  sympathize  witli  the  aims  of  the 
New  England  settlers.  All  a(rcounts  <lescribe  him  as  a  man  of  remark- 
ably pure  character  and  profound  schohirship.  Quincy  says  of  him  and 
bis  sucxiessor,  the  Rev.  Charles  C'hauncy,  that  for  learning,  talent,  and 
fidelity  they  have  becMi  "surpasstMl  by  no  one  of  tlieir  successors;"  and 
Dr.  Chaplin,  his  biognipher,  calls  him  "one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  oriental  languages  that  hath  been  known  in  these  ends  of  the  earth.'' 

He  was  still  young  and  unmarrie<l  when  tlie  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters of  the  six  towns  intrusted  to  him  the  afiairs  of  the  embryo  college. 
But  the  choice  was  most  fortunate,  and  for  the  prosperity  beginning  with 
these  early  years  and  continmng  throughout  its  entire  history  the  <'ol- 
lege  is  morfe  indebted  to  the  wise  administration  of  President  Dunster 
than  probably  to  that  of  any  of  his  successors.  So  ex(;ellent  was  the 
course  of  instruction  framed  by  him  that,  from  i  he  first,  the  college 
was  ac^knowledged  io  furnish  *'  an  education  adecpiate  to  ev(»ry  dt^part- 
nient  of  the  civil  or  siwred  service  of  the  country,  and  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  distinguished  schools  in  Europe.''  Su<*h,  during  his  ;idmin- 
istration,  was  the  fame  of  the  college  that  young  men  were  sent  over 
fr«>m  England  to  receive  their  edu<*ation.  Yet  th«  whole  i)roperty  of  the 
college  consisted  then  of  but  a  single  building  and  somewhat  less  than 
3  acres  of  land,  and  so  few  were  they  in  numbers  that  if  tinwlnTs  and 
pux>ilsba<I  been  increjused  tenfold  they  wouhl  scarct»ly  have  <M[ualed  the 
number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  Harvard  (-ollege  to-day.  The 
building,  which  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  stri[)  of  land 
"bonlering  a  pleasant  river,"  was  *'  tlnmght  by  some  to  be  too  gorgeous 
for  a  wilderness  and  yet  t<M)mean  in  others'  api)rehensions  for  a  <!ollege." 

BEOULATIONS  ESTAJJLISHED  BY   THE   FIRST   PRESIDENT. 

When  Dunster  iissumed  the  presidency  there  was  as  yet  no  constitu- 
tion, no  "laws,  orders,  and  liberties"  as  afterwards  devised  by  him,  and 
no  legal  governing  board  to  whom  the  finant^ial  and  othcu*  interests  of 
the  college  could  be  intnisted.  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  ])rovide 
these.    Accordingly,  in  1G42,  a  constitution  was  frauunl,  committing  the 
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maiiaji:eiiieiit  of  tho  college  to  a  l)oar(l  of  trusU*e.s.  This  wa«  followed, 
in  UhtOj  by  a  charter,  granted  by  the  legislatnre,  creating  an  additional 
cori)orate  body  with  extended  i)ower8,  who  should  have  immediate 
supervision  of  the  aDairs  of  the  college.  Th(*  work  intrusted  to  the  young 
president  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  education  and  discipline.  Tliis 
he  did  by  Judicious  nupiireiiu^nts  for  admission,  by  thorough  <M)urHes  of 
study,  and  by  constructing  a  syst4»m  of  government  that  shtmld  enter 
into  all  the  minutia'-  of  college*  lift\  We  should  4»xiKH't  the>4e  regulatiouH 
U)  conform  largely  to  those  then  in  fon^e  in  the  Kiiglish  universities,  but 
in  point  of  fact  the  n\sembhnices  are  few;  this  C4)llege  in  the  Amerie^iu 
wihU*rncss  was  mostly  a  new  creati<m. 

The  conditions  for  admission  established  by  President  Dunster  for  the 
examinations  of  1042  and  foUowing  years  Avere  as  follows: 

WIuM'vtT  Hhall  b<^  able  to  nriul  Cicero  or  niiv  other  Hucli  like  claBsiral  author  at 
sight  and  make  and  npeak  true  I^atiu  in  verse  and  protie^  ttuont  ainnt  Marte,  and  de- 
elin<^  jierleetly  the  para<ligniM  of  nouns  and  verhn  in  tlie  Greek  tongue:  Lctliim  then 
and  not  before  bt;  capabb'  of  mlniiKsion  into  the  etdlege.' 

Afti»r  the  examinations  had  been  successfully  i>aj^sed,  the  c^mdidates 
were  rec(»ivc<l  into  tin*  <*olh»ge  by  the  pn»sident  and  f<»llows,  who  in  tes- 
tim<»ny  thcn*of  signed  a  copy  of  the  colh'ge  hiws  which  the  students  had 
previously  <'opi(Ml  and  brought  with  them.  These  were  hehl  a«  certili- 
eates  of  matriculation.  The  college  laws  and  certain  other  forms  that 
nuist  be  subscribe<l  to  by  the  students,  as  also  by  the  fellows,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  were  in  Latin.'^  Certain  "  Rules  and  Preeei)t8^ 
were  also  drawn  uj)  by  President  Dunster  for  the  government  of  the 
students.  According  to  these,  they  must  **  lay  Christ  in  the  l>ottoin  as 
the  only  foundation  of  all  sound  knowledge  an<l  learning;'^  must  i*ead 
the  Scriptures  twice  daily,  and  *'bc  ready  to  give  an  acccmnt  of  their 
proliciency  therein"  when<?ver  the  tutor  shall  reipiire  it;  eschew  "all 
profanation  of  (Jod's  name,  attributA»s,  wonl,  ordinances  and  times  of 
worship,"  and  strive  to  retain  God  and  tin*,  love  of  His  truth  in  their 
min<ls;  *' studiously  ivde4»m  the  tinn*,''  observing  the  general  hours  ap- 
l)ointed  for  all  the  students  and  also  the  special  hours  for  their  own 
duHHin^  and  diligently  attend  the  h»ctures  **  without  <listurbanee  by 
word  or  gesture,"  and,  in  case  they  sluaild  need  help,  they  are  to  in- 
ipiire  of  their  feUows  or  *' modestly  of  their  tutors;"  promise  to  avoid 


'The  parish  ministers  usually  preitared  tlie  youn<^  men  for  their  examinations,  and 
Latin  was  taught  as  a  spoken  language.  Often  teaelier  and  ]>upil  woubl  take  walka 
together  through  the  liehls  and  woods,  and  eon  verse  of  all  they  saw  in  Latin.  Thus 
the  i>upil  got  a  pra<-ti«*al  knowb'dge  of  the  anrient,  similar  to  that  whieh  is  eUHtom- 
ary  to-day  in  tlu^  study  of  a  modern  language.  The  time  was  then  Hi>eeially  favor- 
able to  this  method  of  study,  as  few  Ixioks  were  aeeessible,  and  such  as  they  had, 
like  the  IJible,  they  knew  almost  by  heart.  This  out<Ioi)r  lif<»  an<l  daily  eommuuicm 
with  nature  also  helped  todev«'lop  good  moral  an<l  physical  eonstitutions.  and  so,  in 
spite  of  the  povi-rty  of  books,  by  this  training  the  foundation  was  laid  for  many  a 
noble  life  and  for  high  scholarly  attainmeuts. 

•^A  century  and  more  after  this,  according  to  the  letters  of  Judge  Wingat^,  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  nnitriculation  nmmined  niaten:Uly  unchanged; 
only  then  thu  ctdlegu  laws  were  written  in  English  and  eopi«^s  IumI  l>oeu  printed. 
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the  society  of  such  as  leacl  unfit  or  dissolute  lives,  aud  never  go  abroad 
to  other  towns  without  the  permission  of  tutors,  i^arents,  or  {j^wJirdians; 
be  at  their  tutor's  chamber  at  seven  in  the  morning  an<l  at  five  in  the 
evening  with  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  that  they  may  attend  to  the  reading 
of  Scripture  and  prayer,  and  ''  give  an  acccmnt  of  their  own  private 
reading," — none  to  offend  thin  rule  above  once  a  week;  and  in  the 
seventh  and  hist  it  was  declared  that  if  any  s(*holar  shall  be  found  to 
transgre^ss  any  of  the  laws  of  God  or  the  school,  after  being  twice  a<l- 
monished,  he  shall,  if  a  minor,  be  chastised,  but  if  an  adnlt,  his  name 
shall  Ik»,  given  np  to  the  overseers  of  the  college  "  that  he  may  be  ad- 
mouisluHl  at  the  ])ublic  monthly  act.'' 

Besides  these,  we  find  in  the  "  Laws,  Liberties,  and  Orders,"  con- 
firmed by  the  overseers  and  president  of  the  college  in  the  ye^irs  1 642-46, 
some  excellent  rules,  of  which  the  following  will  afford  an  illustration: 

They  (the  students)  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  the  magistrates, 
elders,  tutors,  and  others  older  than  themselves,  ''  as  reason  requires," 
by  hemg  silent  in  their  presence  excei)t  when  called  upon  U)  speak; 
*'not  ccmtKMlicting,  but  shoAiing  all  those  marks  of  honor  and  rever- 
enc<>  which  are  in  praiseworthy  use,  such  as  saluting  with  a  bow,  stand- 
ing uncovered,  and  the  like."  Students  were  forbiddc^ii  to  buy  or  sell 
anything  without  the  permission  of  parents,  guardians,  ortut^ns;  to 
speak  in  any  langimge  but  the  Latin,  unless  recpiired  to  do  so  in  their 
pnbUc  exercises,  or  absent  themselves  from  prayers  or  lectures.  They 
could  not,  until  invested  with  their  first  degree,  be  addressed  by  their 
surname  unices  fellow  commoners  or  nuunbers  of  the  nobility. 

As  great  respect  was  then  paid  to  rank,  the  students  throughout 
their  c<mrse  were  '*placeil"  at  recitation,  at  commons,  and  in  the  chai)el, 
acx'.ording  to  their  s<K!ial  i)osition.  Minute  orders  were  given  respecting 
their  conduct  while  in  the  dining  hall,  and  their  deportment  towards 
the  steward  and  "  the  cook  and  butler,  or  brewer  and  baker,"  Avho  were 
the  "  officers  of  the  House  or  College." 

Very  strange  indee<l  were  the  regulaticms  governing  the  condiu't  of 
the  freshmen  towards  the  other  members  of  the  college  <*ommunity. 
They  were  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Xo  Ar^^shman  8hall  wear  hiu  bat  in  the  college  yard  unleHH  it  raiii8,  hailH  or  snows, 
provided  he  be  on  foot  aud  have  not  both  hands  full. 

2.  Xo  undergraduate  shall  wear  bin  bat  in  the  college  yard  when  any  of  th<^  gov- 
ernors of  the  college  are  there;  aud  uo  l>achelor  Hhall  wear  his  hat  when  the  )»re8- 
ident  is  there. 

3.  Freshmen  are  to  consider  all  the  other  classes  as  their  seniors. 

4.  No  freshman  shall  speak  to  a  senior  with  his  bat  on,  or  have  it  on  in  a  senior^s 
chamber,  or  in  his  own  if  a  senior  be  there. 

5.  All  the  undergraduates  shall  treat  those  in  the  government  of  the  college  with 
respect  and  deference ;  particularly  they  shall  not  be  seated  without  leave  in  their 
presence;  they  shall  be  uncovered  when  they  speak  to  them  or  are  spoken  to  by  them. 

6.  All  freshmen  (except  those  euiploy(>d  by  the  immediate  government  of  the  col- 
lege) shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  any  errand  (except  such  as  shall  be  Judged  improper  by 
some  one  in  the  gi>verument  of  the  college)  for  any  of  their  seniors,  graduate!*,  or  un- 
dMrgradoates  at  any  time,  except  in  studying  hours  or  after  i)  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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7.  A  84Mii()T  sophister  han  antUority  to  take  a  freHliman  from  a  sopbomore;  a  mid- 
dle bachelor  from  a  junior  8ophi8t<'r;  a  master  from  a  .senior  Hophister,  and  any  gov- 
ernor of  tbc  (rolIeg<^  from  a  manter. 

8.  Every  frt^shman  liefore  he  ^oes  for  the  jierson  who  taken  him  away  (unless  it  be 
one  in  the  government  of  the  cx)Hef^e)  shall  return  and  inform  the  person  from  whom 
he  U  taken. 

9.  No  freNhman,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  shall  make  any  unnecessary  delay, 
negh'ct  to  make  <lue  return,  or  go  away  until  'dismiHsed  by  the  person  who  sent  him. 

10.  No  freshnmu  sluill  be  detained  by  a  senior  wlieu  n(»t  actually  employed  on  some 
suitable  errand. 

11.  No  freshmnu  shall  be  obliged  to  observe  any  order  of  a  senior  to  come  to  him, 
or  go  on  any  errand  for  him,  uuIchs  he  be  wanted  immediately. 

12.  No  freshman,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  shall  tell  who  he  is  going  for  nnless  he 
be  HHked;  nor  be  <ddiged  to  tell  what  he  is  going  for  unless  asked  by  a  governor  of 
the  college. 

13.  When  any  person  knocks  at  a  freshman's  door,  except  in  studying  time,  he 
shall  immediately  open  the  door,  without  inquiring  who  is  there  (Quincy's  Hist., 
vol.  II.  pp.  ,539-40). 

These  '*  Laws,  Liberties,  and  Ordt^rs  "  are  said  to  have  remained  in 
force  daring  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

The  course  of  study  devised  and  adopted  by  President  Dunster  wa«  most 
liberal  and  comprehensive,  and  embraced  arithmetic,  geometry,  rhetoric, 
logic,  ethics,  jihysics,  metaphysics,  politics,  and  (hvinity;  also  Hebrew, 
Ohaldee,  Syriac,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Knghsh.  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  princii>ally  used  for  the  study  of  the  Hebn»w,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages.  These  were  used  in  the  daily  rea<ling  and  translating 
of  the  Scrijitures  at  the  moniing  and  evening  prayers.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  of  the  course,  Mi(»re  were  lectures  in  summer  on  the  nathre 
of  plants,  and  in  winter  on  history,  and  set  themes  were  announc^nl  for 
discussion  somewhat  after  tlie  manner  of  the  disputations  in  the  early 
German  universities,  and  written  theses  were  required  of  all. 

The  i)lan  of  the  recitations,  in  which  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  was  to 
be  specially  honored,  was  a.s  follows: 


FUESUMEN 


S,  8  a.  Ill ' 
8  :A'i  A.  m 1 
2  i>.  m I 


8  a.  Ill '  Looture-s  u]Mm  loglr. 

MoimIuvh and  Tiit^mlayn.  ^     8  A'*  u.  in 1  Lect iiih'.s  upon  jiliyHii'M. 

I  Dispiitatioiis. 


C]  H  ji.  lu j  Et.>nnoloj;v  and  Hvntax. 

Wi'dm'Hdays <  (    l*r*ic»']»tH  of  to^iimiar  "in  such  authon*  a*i  havt*  variety  of 

C    2  p.m <  '      woniH." 


ThiirKdivft  ^    **•**•*" \  H.'lirow  jrranmiar. 

inurwi.iNs ^    .^j^  ,,j I  ..i»r„,,ti<.,.  in  tlio  Bible." 


*""**>** \    9  a.  m ,  Dirlamationrt." 


S8  a.  in .'.,.....,>  .<...«....«.. 
»  a.  ni '  "  ('oninion  Pla<*A'*." 
1  p.  ni  . 


8  a.  in Divinity  rat«*chfttir.al. 

a.  ni '  "  ("oninion  PlaoA'*." 

p.  ni  I  IIiHtory  in  winUtr  and  the  nature  of  plantn  in  HUiumcr. 


'  'i'hi'H*^  Men-  Hi>  ordrn-d  lliat  i>v(>ry  Mclitdar  Hhouhl  diMi'luini  once  a  niunth.     For  the  remainder  ofthii) 
<lay  il  viiin  Haid,  "vacat  rhrtoricit  Uudiis,^^ 
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MontLi  vHaiu)  TiicHdav 


■S 


0  ii.  III. 
3  p.  in . 


:  Lcctiircri  upon  otIiicM  iiiid  ]NiliticM  "at  r.uiivt*nu'iit  <liH(auci« 
ol'tiino.'' 
DinpiitatioiiH.  ^ 


W«*«lMi'»Mla  V 


^  '  a  a.m. 
j;  :ip.iu 


PnNUNly  ami  ilialtM'tirH. 
l*rju*tl«*i»  in  jMHwv. 


ThiirjMliix «. 


FriilavH. 


C    U  lu  ui Chahlee. 

i   :i  p.  Ill . . . 


( I  •'  Eara  and  Driiii.l.' 
)     llohrewt 


1 


8  a.  in 
!  9  u.  ni 


Krictorii-. 
])tM'laniatii>iirt.' 


Satiinlayn ■  Tin-  HUint*  mm  flu*  fn>8hnian. 


!kIiiiiiI:(\MuniiTiifi««lHVH. 


SKXIOU  SOPHISTERS. 


10  a.  ni Aritliiuctir  iind  };i'oiiietry 


SIO  a. 
10:4:1 
4p.  n 


I  a.ni 
ni 


AMtrononiy 
UiHpiitatioiiH. 


W^loertjlav 


I    sum. 


PerfocttMl  tlu'ir  •'  tli«-or>  ." 

Kxrn'iHert  in  Mtylc,  coniiMiriition,  imitation,  ami  epitome.  iHitii 
ill  i>r(»He  aiul  Vfi'Hi*. 


ThiirjMlavi*. 


5 


10  a.  ni 


Fritlavi 


i    4]i.  ni 


S    H  a.  ui 
\    9  a.  ni 


Svriac. 

iVistiuH  (orTnwtiuM)  New  T<>Htaminit. 

llrlirew. 


UliHorir. 
Dt'claiiiatioiiH.^ 


SiiliinluVH The  Maiin«  aH  the  tVeHliman. 


'  TlifHf^  wi*n>  iu»  onlen'il  that  e%'ery  Hrholar  Hhoiihl  dei-laiiii  on<'«'  a.nionth.     For  tin*  r(!ii:iiiti'.<  r  ot'thiit 
day  it  waM  xaid.  "  roraf  rhetorieit  tftudiii*." 

All  examination  of  the  **suni  of  every  l<K*ture"  must  be  made  before 
the  next  leeture  was  read.  The  euiTi<*uluni,  as  jjiven  in  the  ])n»eedin|; 
table,  extended  only  thniujjch  three  years,  but  Palfrey  says  that  **in  or 
Intfore  the  year  1(m5,  thc»>  course  of  study  Ibr  a  ba<'helor's  d(»j4:ree  was 
leiiffthened  from  three  years  to  four,  and  that  in  eonse<iueiu'e  of  the 
ehan|2:e  some  stu<lents  lett  the  coHeji^e."' 


'Ill  the  report  of  the  lirst  coiiuneiK'eiueiit,  it  iH  Htnt<'<l  that  the  Htudeiits  of  the  tirHt 
clflAM  '*  have  been  tlieHe  four  yearn  trained  tip  in  iinivfrHity  learninj^."  We  find,  how- 
e.veTy  no  mention  of  8<*nior  Htiidi«*H  at  mo  early  a  date.  During  the  first  eentnry  of  the 
college  many  changeo  were  made  in  tlie  eonrse  of  Mtndy.  Front  an  otlleia]  report  hy 
the  tntors  in  172*5,  we  learn  that  the  freshmen  liad  reeitations  four  days  in  the  week 
in  the  |^»mmaTH,  ami  in  Cieero,  Virgil,  and  the  Ore<'k  Testament;  iin  Friday  moru- 
hi^  in  rhetoric,  and  on  Saturdays  in  tht^  Gr(H3k  cat<'e]iisin,  and  towards  the  elose  of 
the  yc^ar  in  dispntatioiiH  on  Ronuis'  definitions.  The  sophomores  <ni  Mondays  and 
Tm^mlays  had  dispntations.  and  during  five  days  they  hiul  reeitations  in  Burgers- 
dieiuH'  logic  and  n  nisinnseri]»t  ealh'd  New  Logic,  and  in  tht^aneient  elassieal  anthors 
ami  natural  philosophy ;  on  Saturday  mornings  in  WoUehiiis^  Divinity,  and  towards 
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COLLEGE  LIFE. 

Tlii»i-e  could  have  l)eeii  iio  more  interesting  event  in  early  colonial  life 
than  the  opening  of  this  college,  and  the  suece^sftil  inauguration  of  so 
coniplet(i  a  synteni  of  instruction.  Had  Preaident  Dunster's  mind  lieeii 
enriched  ])y  all  the  stores  of  nuKlern  Iciirning,  it  woiUd  scarcely  have 
aided  him  in  framing  a  system  of  study  and  discipline  In^tter  adapt<Hl  to 
the  cin*umstances  of  tlu*  time,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  training 
which  was  then  demandHl  for  yoimg  men.  Unfortunately  for  us,  few 
recoi'ds  were  made  of  that  perifnl,  and,we  must,  therefore,  rely  mostly 
upon  tlu'  imagination  to  lift  the  veil  which  shrouds  that  first  morning 
in  KUO  when  the  light-haired  Dunster  calletl  aroimd  him  the  score  of 
lads  who  hiul  presented  themselves  for  matriculation,  and  plied  them 
witli  such  (pu^stions  as  would  indicate  to  him  the  extent  of  their  prog- 
ress in  Latin  and  (ilrei^k,  and  in  biblical  studies.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to 
find  any  re<*oi-d  of  the  routine  of  college  life  wiiich  then  began,  of  the 
amusements  and  reereations  which  relieved  the  tedium  of  study  in  those 
hard-working  years,  when,  as  it  would  app(»ar,  life  was  more  solemn  and 
serious  to  the  undergijiduate  than  it  be<tame  soon  alter  the  ojiening  of 
tin*  cighteentli  century.  If,  to  cite  but  a  single  regulation,  the  rule 
ailopted  by  the  president,  that  only  Latin  shouhl  be  s^wken  on  the  col- 
lege grounds,  was  enforced,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  any  marked 
display  of  exuberance  of  spirits,  unless  we  are  to  crwlit  the  undergrad- 
uates with  a  most  intimates  knowledge  of  collo<pdal  Latin.  The  author 
of  '*2^ew  Enghnurs  First  Fruits"  gives  ns  a  bare  glimpse  of  this  early 
college  life,  wherein  he  tells  of  ''a  spacious  halP'  in  the  college  building, 
where  Uw  students  "daily  m(»et  at  commons,  leetures,  and  exercises," 
of  a  large  library  '*with  some  books  to  it,"  and  of  chambers  and  studies, 
and  "other  nwims  of  office,"  et^*.  Also,  that  beside  the  college  was  the 
'^faire  grammar  schoole,"  where  the  famous  Master  Corlett  so  long 
wielded  the  nnl. 

I^resident  Dunster  seems  to  have  understocnl  fully  the  importance  of 
work  to  the  g<K)d  government  of  young  men.  Not  only  had  every  hour, 
as  it  appears,  some  <luty  assigned  to  it,  but  even  mingled  with  their 
l)nb1ic  devotions,  at  morning  and  evening,  there  was  manifest  the  ssime 
purpose  to  secure  mental  training  and  discipline;  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 

tlio  clost^  of  the  ytMir  in  Hfcrel)i>oi'(rM  Mi*letciiuita.  The  junior  HophiHters  had,  besides 
diHputatioD8^  rccitutionH  in  the  Meleteuiata^  in  physicH,  ethicH,  geography,  and  meta- 
physifH,  and  on  Saturday  morning  in  WoUebiuH*  Divinity.  The  Beuior  Hophisters 
had  di8])utationH  onre  a  week,  and  recitations  iii  arithnu'tie,  geometry,  and  UHtron- 
omy.  with  Ames'  Medulhi  on  Saturdays,  and  towards  the  <"h)»e  of  the  ye^ir  a  review 
of  "The  Arts."  l-nh'ss  excused,  all  students  except  the  freshmen  were  also  obliged 
four  days  in  the  week  to  attend  instructions  in  Hebrew.  It  was  only  two  or  three 
years  ]trevious  to  this  that  Dr.  Cott^m  Mather  com]dained  that  the  students  were 
compelled  "to  get  by  heart  a  deal  of  insipid  stuff,  of  which  the  tutors  teach  them 
to  believe  nothing,*' saying  also  of  many  of  the  books  they  studied,  that  they  may 
••truly  be  called  Satan's  library."  Previous  to  this  date  (1720)  the  ]>raetice  of  speak- 
ing Latin  had  l>een  tliscoutinned.     ((.■ompare  i^uiiiey,  vol.  i,  3'11.) 
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there  were  ovitlently  some  unruly  spiritH  who  sorely  tried  the  t(»inp(»r  aii<l 
IKitienee  of  the  kind-hearted  president.    Certainly  as  shown  by  the  r(»c- 
onls  of  1656,  only  two  years  after  he  retired  irom  the  i)resideney,  it  was 
already  the  custom  to  turn  "unruly  college  boys''  over  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  the  latter,  we  are  told,  strangely  t(K>k  the  ground  that  col- 
le^re  criminals  should  fare  no  "better  or  otherwise  than  similar  oftenders 
outride  Parnassus.''    A  law  was  passed  by  the  general  court  of  the  Mas- 
sacrlmsett^  colony,  in  1656,  authorizing  fines  and  <!orporal  punishment, 
aei'ording  to  which  the  president  and  fellows,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
were  emi)owere<l  to  punish  all  misdemeanors  of  the  stud(Mits,  (»ither  by 
fine  or  public  whipping  in  the  hall,  as  the  nature  of  the  offense  might 
demand,  only  that  the  penalty  should  not  exceed  10  shillings,  or  10 
Htripes  for  each  offense.    This  law  was  to  continue  in  force  until  tlie 
general  court  or  the  overseers  of  the  college  should  i)rovide  some  other 
way  to  punish  such  offenses.    In  June,  1659,  the  coi-jioration  of  the  (»ol- 
le{^  autborize<l  the  Cambridge  t.own  watc^h  to  exercis(^  tlnur  powers 
witbin  the  college  "house*  and  lands,"  and  enforce  order.    Tliis  was 
done  "to  seek  reilress"  for  abusive  words  and  acts  of  the  students;  but 
the  officers  were  in  no  case  to  lay  viohMit  hands  on  any  of  them.    Their 
dnty  was  simply  to  secure  the  students  until  the  president  or  some  of 
the  fellows  c<mld  be  informe^l.    Neither  could  anv  of  the  watch  break 
into  the  students'  chambers  without  receiving  special  orders  from  some 
officer  of  the  college.    By  another  act,  parsed  by  the  corporation  in  the 
8ameyeAr,  any  student  out  after  0  in  the  evening  was  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  disonlers  that  occurred,  unless  he  ccmld  prove  himself  inno- 
cent   In  1682  the  civil  authonty  was  called  upon  to  aid  the  cori)oration 
in  eiqielling  a  student  and  prevent  his  remaining  within  the  college  walls 
after  the  expiration  of  24  hours.    Ilis  otfense  was  '*his  abusive  carriage 
in  requiring  some  of  the  freshmen  to  go  upon  his  private  errands,  and 
in  striking  the  sjiid  freshmen." 

The  system  of  flogging  whi<*h  was  e^arly  rex^ognized  in  the  college,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  general  court,  in  1654,  was  also  authorized  by  the  re- 
vised Ixxly  of  laws  i>ublish(Ml  in  1734.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  was 
limited  to  "boxing  of  the  un<lergraduates,''  and  but  a  few  years  later  we 
resid  that  "corporal  punishment  was  going  out  of  use."  In  the  begin- 
ning the  president  i>erscmally  attended  to  the  flogging,  but  the  tutors 
availcMl  themselves  freely  of  their  i)rivilege  of  "boxing,"  an  exercise 
which  may  iwssibly  account  for  their  unusual  vigor  and  long  terms  of 
service,  for  one  of  them,  "  Tut4>r  Flynt,"  serve<l  the  college  55  years,  and 
others  for  x)eriods  but  little  short  of  this.  When  flogging  wa«  resorted 
to,  the  occasion  was  observed  with  great  solemnity.  Chief  Justice 
Sewall  tells  of  one  that  occurred  in  1674.  On  that  occasion  tlie  over- 
seers of  the  college,  the  president  and  fellows,  the  students,  an<l  others 
who  chose  to  attend,  having  been  called  together  in  the  library,  the  sen- 
tenc^e  was  read  in  their  presence  and  the  offender  required  to  kneel. 
The  president  then  offered  prayer,  after  which  the  "prison  keeper  at 
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Oarubridgo,"  at  a  given  signal  from  him,  "atttMidtd  ♦,  •  ♦  to  the 
l>erformanee  of  his  part  of  tlie  work."  Tlie  president  then  closed  the 
"solenm  exercise"  with  prayer.  The  student  thus  chastised  wa«  '* sus- 
pended from  tiiking  his  bachelor's  degree''  and  re<juired  to  sit  alone  un- 
covered at  meals  as  long  as  the  president  and  fellows  should  order,  and 
be  obedient  to  all  regulations,  or  else  sufter  eximlsi<m  from  the  college. 

The  college  laws  of  1(>5()  forbade  the  stud(*nts  t^>  use  t^>bac<'0  ''unless 
permitted  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  i)arents  or  guardians, 
and  on  good  reason  first  given  by  a  ]>hysician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and 
private  manner."  They  also  i)rohibit<'d,  Avithout  special  permission,  the 
attending  of  public  civil  meetings,  ele<*.tJons,  <*ourts  of  justice,  fairs,  mili- 
tary parades  in  college  hours,  or  the  joining  ot  any  militaiy  baud, 
"unless  of  known  gravity,  and  of  approved,  sober,  and  virtuous  con- 
versation." 

Early  in  Harvard  history  the  students  seem  to  have  given  the  author- 
ities of  the  college  much  trouble  at  commencement  time.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  festivities,  from  which  apxjarently  originated  the  ''spretuls"  of 
class  day,  was  the  fondness  of  the  young  men  for  plum  cake.  This  was 
disapproved  by  the  coi7)oration,  and  that  body,  after  having  repeatedJy 
forbidden  it*i  use,  passed  an  act,  June,  1693,  putting  "an  end  to  that 
custom,"  and  ordering,  as  a  i)enalty  for  its  violation,  a  tine  of  20  shil- 
lings and  the  confiscation  of  the  cakes.  The  anniversary  of  commence- 
ment had  already  become  "a  sort  of  saturnalia  for  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood," and  the  wild  revels  of  the  students  wen*  so  ])roh)nged  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  i)olicemen  on  guanl  for  several  days  and  nights  together. 
The  various  n^pressive  measures  introduced  to  stop  the  evil  of  plum 
cake,  and  some  other  more  serious  evils,  seem  to  liave  failed  of  their 
purpose,  for  in  June,  1722,  the  <*orporation  an<l  ovei'seers  united  in  pro- 
hibiting the  students  from  tlie  use  of  li(|uors  in  their  roimis,  and  from 
"preparing  or  jn'oviding  eitlier  i)lum  cake  or  roasted,  boiled,  or  bake<l 
meats,  or  jnes  of  any  kind."  In  1727  su<'.h  was  the  weakness  of  the  col- 
lege government  that  both  boards  vot(»d  that  the  time  for  commence- 
ment should  not  only  b<»  changed  and  the  occasion  be  "more  private 
than  luhs  been  usual,"  but  that  the*  day  set  apart  for  this  anniversary 
should  be  concealed  until  almost  the  time  for  its  observance.  In  a^ldi- 
tion  to  the  concealment,  thi)  board  to  whom  tlie  matter  Avas  referred 
chang<»d  the  day  from  Wednesday  to  Friday,  ''that  there  might  be  h»ss 
remaining  time  of  tin*  week  spent  in  frolicking."  At  this  action  the 
citizens  of  C'ambridge  and  of  the  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  the 
clergy  of  the  i)rovince,  who  were  accustonuMl  to  observe  commen<'ement 
as  a  holiday,  were  greatly  incensed,  and  as  a  result  of  tln^ir  rem(m- 
strance,  this  concealment  and  the  ])ractice  of  holding  commencement 
on  Friday  was,  in  1730,  discontinued,  and  WcMlnesday  was  thereafter 
observed.  By  another  act  of  1727,  the  degree  was  refused  to  any  who 
should  "presiune  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  act  of  1722,  or  go  about 
to  evade  it  by  plain  cake,''    Besides,  if  they  were  found  guilt^  of  the 
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violation  of  jiny  of  these  acts  after  receiviiif^  the  (legr(M»,  their  names 
should  "be  left  or  rased  out  of  the  catah)gue  of  graduati^s."  About  this 
time  the  lieutenant-gov(»rnor  of  the  province  was  a^sked  by  the  i)residcnt 
to  interfere  and  "i>rohibit  the  setting  up  of  booths  and  tents  on  those 
public  days."  But  all  efforts  to  secure  order  durinjif  the  eveniufif  and 
night  followinj^  commencement  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  though 
it  became  customary  to  stjvtion  a  constable  jmd  (>  men  as  a  patrol  "in 
and  about  the  entry"  of  the  college  hall.  The  ])ractice  of  "unsuitable 
and  unseasonable  dancing''  also  crept  into  the  cx)llege  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  good  discipline  and  the  sorrow  of  the  "honorable  governors." 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century  of  the  college,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Wadsworth,  the  laxity  of  discipline  had  extended 
so  far  that  some  of  the  tutors  puri)osely  absented  themselves  from  com- 
mencement, "a  thing  never  known  before."  Immoralities  were  very 
rapidly  increasing  among  the  students,  and  to  remedy  these  various 
evils  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  vigorous  measures.  Accord- 
ingly, a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  overseers  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  college.  This  committee  reported  that  the  college  was  "in 
a  weak  and  declining  state,"  and  recommended  the  framing  of  a  new 
body  of  laws,  better  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  of  society,  and 
the  making  of  some  improvements  in  the  method  of  instruction.  This 
was  done,  and  the  nejv  laws  (which  were  so  minute  that  from  the  mo- 
ment the  student  matriculated  until  he  left  college  there  was  no  jict 
possible  on  his  pjirt  that  was  not  regulated  by  some  law  or  followed  by 
some  x>enalty)  were  agreed  to  by  the  overseers  and  corporation  in  1 7.54. 
For  absence  from  prayers,  public  worship,  <livinity  lectures,  or  any  col- 
lege exercises,  fines,  usually  of  so  many  ])en(0  or  shillings,  w(»re  iinposcul 
for  the  first  ofliense,  and  for  n^peated  oflcnscs  this  penalty  wa.s  foHowed 
by  admonitions,  degradati<ms,  and  expulsion;  disorders  on  Sabbath 
evening  received  the  same  punishment  as  if  made  at  any  time  during 
the  Sabbath;  tutors  were  required,  in  ordc^r  *'t()  <iuicken  dilig(»n<!e,"  to 
visit  the  students'  rooms  in  study  hours  and  after  0  o'clock  at  night; 
students  and  graduat^»s  were  forbidden  to  use*,  punch,  flip,  and  like  in- 
toxicating drinks;  all  immoralities,  such  as  swearing,  cursing,  luiclcan- 
liness,  lying,  steiiling,  breaking  opcMi  chanib(*rs,  i>ii!king  h)cks,  and  play- 
ing or  sleei)ing  at  i)ublic  worship  or  [)raycrs,  were;  visited  with  severe 
penaltie^s;  and  graduates,  bacln^lors,  an<l  masters  of  arts  were  subject 
to  reproof  and  to  have  their  rooms  visited  by  the  president. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  tin?  o(;casion  of  many  of  the  petty  distmlers 
among  the  students  was  the  quality  of  food  furnished  at  "the  schohirs' 
commons."  Complaints  of  this  kind  began  at  an  early  period,  but  it 
was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  any  earm»st  ettbrts  werc^  made  to  im- 
prove the  commons.  Then  a  connnittee  was  appointed,  clothed  "  with 
full  powers"  to  rectify  the  disorders  and  i>rovide"the  necessary  ottl- 
cers,  as  steward,  butler,  and  cook."  Among  other  things,  this  commit- 
tee decreecl  "  that  commons  be  of  better  ijuality,  have  more  variety, 
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dean  table-rloths  of  eonveiiieiit  length  and  broatlth  twiee  a  win^k,  unci 
that  plates  be  allowed.''  The  qnality  of  the  eonmions  was  then  a  mat- 
ter of  i^reat  interest  to  stndents  an<l  tntors,  as  the  overseers  had  voted 
that  "all  who  had  aetually  studies  at  eolleg:<^  and  resided  there  were 
orden^l  to  be  in  commons''  unless  excused  by  the  president  and  a 
majority  of  the  tutors.  The  tutors  were  also  recjuired  to  be  in  the  hall 
during?  the  hours  for  ineiils,  to  i>revent  disorders.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment and  the  early  patrons  of  Ilarv.ard  College  very  strenuously  insisted 
upon  thc^  niaintenan(;e  of  this  feature  of  college  life,  as  they  believed 
that  many  b(»nefits  would  ac(;rue  to  the  students  from  such  association, 
that  is,  by  being  brought  up  coUcgiaMy,  and  not  allowed  to  l>oar<l 
here  and  there  in  private  families,  as  was  done  in  some  European  uni- 
versities. 

In  spite  of  all  that  was  said  at  the  tinu»  in  disparagement  of  the  col- 
lege, it  is  evident  that  it  was  true  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  disonlers 
were  the  work  of  but  a  small  number  of  the  stu<lents.  We  know  from 
the  high  ])ositions  aflterwanis  filled  by  most  of  the  gradutes,  that,  in 
general,  the  chara<*ter  of  the  students  was  good.  The  Puritan  fathers, 
however,  had  suffered  so  mucli  for  the<  sake  of  their  religion  that  they 
were,  doubtless,  somewhat  too  severe  in  their  denunciation  of  conduct 
that  seeme<l  hwiking  in  solemn  and  respectful  decorum,  which  they  con- 
sidered the  chief  outward  nmnifestation  of  a  religious  life.  The  college 
regulations  required  that  the  students  should  attend  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  ** a  particular  gallery"  was  allotted  them;  and  Dr.  Cot- 
.ton  Mather  tells  us  they  '^  were  greatly  b<»nefit(»d  and  tlurir  after  lives 
greatly  intluencA»d  "  by  the  w^rmons  and  counsels  of  the  devout  pastors 
who  ministered  there,  and  cites  tin?  influence  of  these  ])astor8  as  similar 
to  that  of  a  certain  famous  preacher  at  the  English  Cambridge. 

The  reading  and  expounding  of  the  scriptures  at  ihorning  and  evening 
prayers,  whicjh  IijmI  been  a  m.arked  f(»ature  of  tin*,  daily  routine  of  col- 
lege life  during  the  first  half  century,  seems  gradually  to  have  giown 
into  disfavor,  so  that  even  Dr.  Increase  Mather — a  great  stickler  for  the 
ohl  methods — spe^iks,  in  1098,  thus  contemptuously  of  this  custom, 
which  he  had  evidently  negle(*ted:  "Only  to  (»xpound  to  40  or  50  chil- 
dren, few  of  them  capable  of  edification  by  such  exercises ! " 

In  1708,  soon  aftin'  Leverett  became  i>resident,  this  custom  was  re- 
vived by  the  corporation.  The  freshmen  were  then,  however,  ])ermitted 
to  us<»  their  English  Bibles,  but  all  other  students  were  reciuired  in  the 
morning  to  reiwl  Hebrew  from  the  Old  Testament  and  translate  into 
Greek,  and  in  the  evening  service  read  an  English  or  Latin  version  of 
the  Xew  Testament  and  translate  into  Greek;  but  this  was  only  custom- 
ary "Avhenever  the  president  performed  the  service."  A  few  years 
later,  this  exercise  had  become  so  distasteful  to  the  students  that  the 
president  declared  that,  if  lie  continued  it,  he  would  have  to  be  "  sup- 
ported," indicating  his  belief  that  there  was  danger  of  rebellion.    After 
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1725,  the  classes  met  for  their  scriptuni  reading  "  at  the  chambers  of 
their  rertpeetive  tutors/'  The  moniiiig  sc»rvi<*e  then  began  with  a  short 
pniyer  by  the  pre^sident,  after  wlu(;h  he  read  and  exi)ounded  a  (thapUT 
from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  evening  he  r(»a<i  from  the  New.  On 
Saturday  the  religious  exenises  were  varied  by  the  singing  of  a  psalm, 
and  on  Sunday  a  i)salm  was  sung  both  morning  and  evening,  but  the 
exjiosition  of  the  scripture  was  omitted.  On  Sunday  evening  one  of  tlie 
students  in  course  wa»s  called  uik>u  to  rei>eat  the  sermons  preached  that 
day  iu  the  parish  church. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND   DEGREES. 

During  the  college  course  the  students  Inul  we^ikly  declamations,  on 
Fridays,  in  the  college  hall,  and  also  disputations,  which  either  the 
president  or  one  of  the  fellows  m<Klerated.  The  autlior  of  "  Xew  Eng- 
land's First  Fruit«"  says  that  in  President  Dunstei-'s  time  public  decla- 
mations in  Latin  and  Greek  and  logical  and  i>hilosophical  disputations 
were  held  once  every  month  "  in  the  audience  of  the  magistrates,  minis- 
ters, and  other  scholars"  to  test  the  progress  of  the  students  in  learning 
and  godliness.  For  3  weeks  in  June  each  year  all  stud(Mits  of  2  or  more 
years' standing  were  required  to  attend  in  the  "hall"  from  1)  to  11, 
and  from  1  to  3  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  for  their  annual  examina- 
tion. As  visitors  might  at  this  tinu»  test  their  i)roticiency  in  the  studi(*s 
pursued,  and,  a**  it  Wiis  customary  for  some  of  the  ovei-secrs  of  the  col- 
lege to  visit  the  school  wliilst  the  students  were  thus  doing  "  what  tln^y 
calleil  sitting  of  solstic^^s,"  these  were  known  as  "weeks  of  visitation." 
Those  who  failed  to  pass  the  examination  were  "<leferre^l  to  t\w  follow- 
ing year."  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  confen-ed  (at  least  after 
165o)  upon  all  who  had  complete^l  the  4  years'  course  of  study,  and  the 
master's  degree  uiK)n  griwluates  of  3  years'  standing.  The  examinations 
for  these  degrees  were  frequent  and  ('lose,  i>articularly  Just  before  com- 
mencement, but  good  cxHiduct,  as  well  as  scholarshi]),  was  essential  in 
order  to  secure  a  degi'ee.    To  quote  from  the?  ancient  record; 

Every  scholar  that  ou  proof  is  found  ablo  to  rea<l  tbo  originals  of  tho  Old  and  New 
Testament  [and  translat4)]  into  the  I^atin  tongue,  and  to  res^dvc  tbeni  logieally,  witlial 
being  of  godly  lifo  and  conversation,  and  at  any  jMiblic  act  hath  the  approbation  of 
the  overseers  and  master  of  tlie  college,  is  fit  to  be  dignified  with  bin  first  degree. 

Every  scholar  thatgiveth  uj)  in  writing  a  system  or  8ynoj)sis  or  sum  of  logic,  nat- 
ural and  moral  philosophy,  arithmetic,  g(^onietry,  and  astronomy,  and  is  ready  iu  <le- 
fend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  above  said,  and  of 
go<lly  life     •     *     *     is  fit  to  be  dignified  with  his  second  degree. 

The  idea  of  studying  hi  all  7  years  wa^,  it  is  said,  "  to  answer  to  the 
Horatian  character  of  an  artist : 

^Quis  studiis  aunos  He]>teni  d<'<lit,  insenuitfiuc 
Libris  et  ruris/ 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  was  required  t^)  make  ai)i)lication  for  it 
to  the  overseers.    In  doing  this  a  certain  formula  was  tbllowed  which 
712 ^3 
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President  Dunster  ha<l  prepared.  Other  formulas — ^for  presenting  the 
candidates  to  the  overseers  when  about  to  receive  their  degrees,  those 
to  be  nsed  in  making  a  public  confession,  and  also  certificates  of  char- 
a(!ter,  to  be  given  to  undergraduates,  bachelors,  and  mast<TS  of  arts — 
were  preparwl  by  the  indefatigable  Dunster. 

The  (legrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  were  the  only  ones  author- 
ized by  the  first  charter.  But  by  the  temporary  charter  of  1692  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  given  to  President  Mather. 
A  like  degree  wa>s  not  given  until  79  years  later,  when  it  was  received 
by  Mr.  A])i)leton,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge.  Years  befoi^e 
this  date,  however,  the  laws  of  Harvard  College  provided  for  a  doctonite 
in  divinity;  but,  "partly  from  the  novelty  of  the  nmtter  itself"  and 
partly  from  "  the  modesty  of  the  iiersons  most  worthy,''  the  degree  was 
not  conferred. 

COMMENCEMENT   DAY. 

The  first  commencement  (a  term  borroweil,  apparently,  from  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  meaning  the  day  on  whi<'h  the  scholar  commenced 
the  career  of  bachelor  of  arts)  took  phwe  at  Cambridge  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  August,  1642,  when  a  class  of  nine  was  graduated.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  it  by  all  the  people,  and,  judging  from  the  unusu- 
ally minute  rei>ort  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  the.  occasion  must 
have  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  college.  Indeed, 
so  auspicious  was  the  event  consideretl  that  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  governor  and  *^ diverse  of  the  ministers''  to  their  friends  in  England, 
in  which  they  say  of  the  students  of  the  first  class  that  they  were  thor- 
oughly examined  for  their  (jommeintement,  and  that  '*the  governor, 
magistrates,  and  ministers  fnmi  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  scholars  and 
others  in  great  numbers  were  present  and  did  hear  their  exercises,  which 
were  Latin  and  Greek  orations  and  declamations,  and  Hebrew  analysis, 
gi*ammati(jal,  logical,  and  rhetorical,  of  the  Psalms :  and  their  answers 
and  disputations  in  logical,  etldcal,  physical,  and  metaphysical  ques- 
tions; and  so  were  found  worthy  of  the  first  degree  (commonly  called 
ba(*helor)  pro  more  Ac^ademiarum  in  AngliaP 

At  this  first  commenc(»ment  they  hail  printed  programmes,  issued 
from  tlieir  own  "university  press,"  which  gave  in  Latin  the  list  of  ques- 
tions to  be  discuss(Hl.  Of  these  questions  ien  were  in  gi*ammar,  four  in 
rh(»toric,  thirt4»cn  in  logic,  eleven  in  ethics,  fifteen  in  physics,  and  four 
in  m(»taphysics.  Quite  a  remarkable  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  these  themes,  namely,  that  although  the  college  was  conducts 
mostly  as  a  theological  institute,  in  accordance  with  the  i)olitical  feeling 
of  the  time,  the  questions  discusse4l  were  those  of  philosophy  or  philology. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussions,  which  were  conductXHl  in  Latin,  the 
cjindidates  were  first  presented  to  the  magistrates  and  ministers — that 
is,  to  the  overseers — and  being  ai>pix)ved  by  them,  they  were  then 
formally  admitted  by  the  president  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
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'  aaul  "a  book  of  arts'"  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  (»acli  and  powcM-  «iiv(*n 
*no  read  lectures  in  the  hall  ui)on  any  of  tlie  arts  when  they  shall  be 
tlierennto  called,  and  a  liberty  of  studying  in  the  library/' 

A  few  years  after  the  founding*:  of  tlie  college,  the  tinn*  of  <M)innien<'e- 
nient  was  changed  to  the  first  Wedne.silay  in  Jnly.  It  was  then  ens- 
toinary,  as  iLcenerally  now  in  our  colleges,  t\)r  the  candidates  on  their 
X)rogX'*^iii"i**-'^  to  dedicate*  their  theses  to  tlie  governor  and  to  otlier  dis- 
tinguished patrons  and  scholars  who  were  expected  to  be  [)i(\s<'nt,  and 
in  their  salutatory  and  valedictory  orations  to  ad<lress  with  ])ro])(»r  com- 
pliments "all  persons  and  orders  then  present,"  and  make  snitable 
reference  to  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  t\w  pn»cedinji:  year. 
The  c^indidat^s  for  the  second  degree  published  their  theses  "on  a  half 
sheet,"  and  without  any  de4lication.  The  latter  thesc\s — usually  tliree 
in  number — were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  of  commencement,  when  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  president  also  to  deliver  an  oration  in  Latin. 
The  these^s  of  the  grailuates  did  "not  8lu)w  such  a  veneration  for  Aris- 
totle as  is  expressed  at  Queen's  CoHege  in  Oxford,  when*  they  read 
Aristotle  on  their  knees,  and  [where]  those  who  take  <legrees  are  sworn 
to  defend  his  philosophy."  While  they  i)referrcd  the  '^Kamean  dis- 
cipline'' to  the  Aristotelian,  they  appear  to  have  ado[)t<Ml  a  liberal 
phih>8ophy  which  wouhl rank  them  with  the  "  Echntics,"  who  chose  out 
of  all  philosophies  "what  they  liked  best  in  any  of  them.'' 

Before  the  dose  of  the  first  centurv,  the  custom  had  been  introduced 
of  making  a  public  display  and  juirade  on  <'ommencement  day,  so  that 
this  became  the  gi'cat  holiday  of  the  year,  not  only  for  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  but,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  State.  The  governor,  attende<l  by 
liiH  bo<ly  gu^rd,  came  from  Boston  by  way  of  Eoxbury,  and  oft(»n  l)y 
Watertown,  reaching  Cambridge  about  10  o\'l<K*k.  A  i)rocession,  con- 
sisting of  the  corporation,  overseers,  oflicers  and  students,  magistrates, 
juid  otlier  friends  of  the  collegi*,  having  then  fornnMl,  juoved  from  Har- 
vard Hall  to  the  Congregational  Church,  where  the  exercises  of  the 
day  were  to  tltke  pla<*e.  The  earliest  comnu'ncemc^its  were  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  college.  ^V^len  tlu^y  w(»re  first  held  in  tin*  'Mueeting  house" 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  before  1 725.  The  bachelors  walked 
first,  two  in  a  rank,  and  then  the  masters,  all  baieheaded.  Then  the 
president  followed  alone.  Xext  canu*  the  i'orporation  and  tutors,  two 
in  a  rank;  then  the  honorable  governor  and  council,  and  next  to  them 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemeiL  The  opening  prayer  by  tln^  pn\sident,  the 
8ahitatory  in  Latin  which  followed,  the  part  assigned  to  each  memlu'r 
of  the  graduating  class,  mostly  in  Latin,  the  coming  forward  to  the 
platform  to  receive  their  degrees  from  the  president  while  he  also  a<l- 
dressed  them  in  Latin,  c^mstituted  tin*  ''commencement  exercises.'' 

The  morning  x>rogranune  having  been  concbnlcMl,  the  i)rocession  re- 
turned to  Harvard  Hall  for  dinner,  after  whi<*h  it  refoinnMl,  and,  r4»tnrn- 


•  On  the  commen  cement  ])ro^ratniiios  of  Harvard  Collojrc,  ^'drdiranf'  was  usod  imtil 
18^.    Sinc^  tbeD,  **iHvitaHt  "  Iiuh  becu  Hiib^titutod,  aud  tho  phraseolugy  chaugc'd. 
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in^  to  i\w.  <-hurc'h,  list<*u<»<l  to  th(»  mast4?r8' ilisimtations,*  the  president's 
iMldrcss,  and  the  valedictory.  The  couferriiig  of  the  masters'  degrees 
theji  followed,  at  the  conelusion  of  which  the  students  escorted  the  gov- 
ernor, coriM»ratif>ii,  and  overseers  in  ])r<Mression  to  the  president's  house^ 
and  thus  the  cen»nioni(\s  of  the  <lay  were  cIosimI.^ 

CUARAC^TER   AND   NU]VrBER   OF   THE   STl  DKNTS. 

As  far  as  we  an*  abh*  to  form  an  estimate  of  th(»  early  graduates  of 
Harvard  Colh»g(»,  we  judge  that  they  would  comi)are  well  in  character, 
ability,  and  s<,*holarship  with  the  graduates  of  t4)-day.  Our  best  source 
of  information  respecting  them  is  the  Magnalia  of  Cotton  Mather. 
From  this  it  appears  that  during  the  first  half  century  nearly  or  quite 
half  enter<»d  the  ministry,  many  of  whom  attained  to  high  positions  in 
the  (diurch.  The  hist4)rian  Hubbard  also  writes,  about  1680-82,  that 
"most  of  the  towns  in  the  country,  about  a  hundred  in  all,  [weitj] 
furnished  with  aide  ministers  that  there  had  their  education.''  With 
the  exception  of  Dunster  and  Ohauucy,  all  the  i>r<»sidents  and  tutors  of 
Harvard  College*  were  chosen  from  anu)ng  its  graduates.  It  also  sent 
out  into  public,  life  m agist rjites,  i)hysicians,  and  others  whose  sen-ices 
were  an  honor  to  tln^  Commonwealth.  ¥ov  more  than  30  years  before 
Math(»r  wroti*  the  Magnalia,  all  thc^  agents  sent  over  by  this  <»ountry  to 
app<'ar  at  Whitehall  to  represent  its  interests  were  educated  at  this 
colh*ge.    Aft<»r  the  execration  of  (Charles  I,  many  of  the  graduates  set- 


'For  «ul>j<M'ts  (liscu8HC(l  by  candidjitos  for  master's  <legrcM>  at  Harvanl  see  Proc. 
MurtH.  Hist.  Soc,  IHSO.     They  are  vt^ry  Hugfijestive. 

-In  Jiulj;*.'  Wiii^ate's  kitt«;rs  (written  abont  1831,  when  lit?  was  92  years  old)  to  Mr. 
Peirct',  the  hintoriun  «>f  JIarvard  Colh'^e,  giving  early  recollections  of  college  days, 
he  writes  as  follows  of  coniniencenient,  referring  to  a  period  somewhat  later  than 
thatofwliich  w<?  are  treating:  **  I  do  not  recollect  now  any  part  of  the  public  exercises 
on  eonnneneenient  day  to  be  in  English  except  the  i)resident's  prayers  at  oiK*uing 
and  closing  th«^  st^rvices.  Next  sifter  the  prayer  followed  the  salut-atory  oration  in 
Latin  by  onc^  of  the  candidates  for  the  first  degree.  This  office  was  ifssigiied  by  the 
president  and  was  sn])posed  to  be  given  to  him  who  was  the  best  orator  in  the  claws. 
Then  ftdh»wed  a  syllogistic  dis]>ntatiou  in  Latin  in  which  four  or  fiye  or  more  of 
those  who  were  distinguished  as  good  scholars  in  the  class  were  appointed  by  the 
I)resident  as  respondents,  to  whom  were  assigned  certain  ([uehtions  which  the  re- 
s]K>ndents  maintained,  and  the  rest  of  the  elass  severally  opposed  and  endeavored 
to  invalidate.  This  was  eonducted  wholly  in  Latin,  and  in  the  form  of  syllogisms 
and  thes««s.'*  Wh<*n  the  ''disputations  were  going  on  the  i>resident  had  oft-en  occa- 
sion to  interpose  and  set  the  disi>ntants  right.  *  *  *  This  was  always  done  in 
Latin.''  During  th«'se  exercises  the  ])resideiit  (Ilolyokt?)  always  improved  the  occa- 
sion to  express  his  sentimentiii  upon  the  questions  under  discussion,  and  thereby 
showed  "his  rifadiness  at  discoursing  in  a  learned  language.'*  At  the  close  of  the 
disputation  the  president  usuaUy  added  some  remarks  in  Latin,  aft^er  which  he  con- 
ferred thr  <legrees.  **This,  I  think,  may  b«^  considered  as  the  sunnnary  of  the  jmblio 
])erformau<'(>s  on  a  eonimeneem<'nt  day.  I  do  not  reeoUect  any  forensic  disputation, 
or  a  pofMU  or  oration  spoken  in  English  whilst  I  w:is  in  college.  I  well  nmieni  her  that 
about  tin*  yi'ars  17r>7  or  17r>><  the  exiMvise  of  the  forensic  disputation  in  English  was 
introduet'd  and  requirinl  of  the  two  senior  classes.  And  I  think  it  likely  that  aboat 
the  same  time  it  became  a  x>iiirt  of  commeiicemeut  exercises." 
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tied  iu  Englauil  and  became  eminent  a*s  der^cynien,  i^nblic  writcrsj  and 
officers  of  the  civil  government.  Tlicse  (»arly  stndents  came  from  all 
the  New  England  colonies;  the  single  town  of  New  Haven,  it  is  said, 
up  to  the  year  1700,  having  furnisluMl  on(^-thirtietli  of  tlu»  whole  nnmbt^r. 

The  education  of  both  "the  English  and  the  Indian  yonth  of  the 
country  in  knowledge  and  godliness"  was,  according  to  tlie  charter  of 
ICiiiO,  the  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  a  college*.  The  educa- 
tion and  the  ctmversion  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have  b<H'n  annwig  tin* 
dtH^ply  cherished  plans  of  the  Puritans.  In  furtherance*  of  this  design, 
with  the  aid  of  the  London  society,  a  brick  buihling  large  enongh  to 
receive  20  scholars  was  erected  on  the  grounds  in  Kkl^,  an<l  callt»d 
Indian  College,  but  it  was  never  needed.  Tlu^re  wen*  at  one  tinu*  sev- 
eral Indian  student^s,  but  only  one,  Caleb  (Mieeshahteanmnck,  in  KMm, 
receivexl  the  bachelor's  degi*ee.  As  this  one  soon  after  died  of  con- 
sumption, further  efforts  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  were  mostly 
^andoucHl. 

The  number  of  students  at  Harvard  College  during  the  first  i)eriod 
must  liave  been  very  small.  Indeed,  during  tin*  first  05  years  to  the 
be^nidng  of  Leverett's  presidency  th<*re  were  only  o;U  graduated, 
an  average  of  about  S  ea<*h  year.  After  this  jjcriod  the  number  of 
gra<luates  rapidly  increase<l,  and  before  tlie  termination  of  the  first 
century  iti)asBed  out  of  the  trying  years  of  its  youth,  <luring  wliich 
it  was  seldom  free  from  pinching  poverty  and  internal  (M)nfli<ts,  and 
entered  upon  the  more  placid  period  of  its  maturity  Avith  endowed  pro- 
fessorships in  the  chairs  of  divinity  and  math<Mnatics,  an<l  with  gn^ater 
advantages  for  study  and  research  in  all  de])artm(»nts  of  colh^ge  work. 

FORMATION    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    OVERSEERS    AND    COKPOKATION: 

THE   CHARTERS. 

Hansard  College  has  been  <'alled  the  <*hild  of  the  i)eople.  Its  claim  to 
this  title  is  derived  from  the  a<*t  of  the  general  court  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  1030,  when,  as  an  expression  of  the  ])opular  wish,  it  was  votcnl 
that  £400  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  a  <-o]lege.  Its  interests  appear 
to  have  been  at  first  intmsted  to  the  gen(»ral  court,  but  by  the  act  of 
1042  a  board  of  overseers  was  created  to  whom  the  management  was  trans- 
ferred. This  board,  <»nsisting  of  the  governor  and  dci)uty  governor  of 
the  colony,  "magistrates  in  the  Jurisdiction,"  presid<*nt  of  tin*  colleg(*,  and 
the  "t^jaching  elders"  of  the  towns  of  ('ambridge,  Watertown,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  Roxbiury,  and  I)<u'(thester,  met  tor  the  first  time.  December 
27, 1043.  To  it  was  given  full  jmwer  to  make  and  establish  such  laws 
as  were  thought  necessary  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  ('ollege 
**in  piety,  morality,  and  learning;"  also  to  receive  and  invest  all  gifts, 
legacies,  or  other  donations  that  had  been  or  might  be  given  to  the  col- 
lege. The  majority  of  the  magistrates  and  teaching  elders  with  the 
president  were  to  have  the  power  of  tlve  whole,  but  any  aggrieved  party 
conld  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  full  board  of  overseers,  wlxo  were 
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'^accountable  to  the  general  court.''  It  was  soon  found  that  the  Imard 
was  too  large  to  have  the  immediate  direction  of  c/>llege  affairs,  and  when, 
in  May,  1(>50,  the*  legislature  framed  a  charter  for  the  college,  it  gave 
enlarged  pow(»rs  to  a  corporation  composed  of  seven  i)ersous,  all  of  whom 
should  be  resid(»nts  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  biKly  was  to  consist 
of  a  j)rcsidcnt,  five  f(»llows,  an<l  ai  treasurer  or  bursair,  who  should  have 
perpetual  succ«»ssion  by  the  election  of  memluTs  to  supply  vacancies,  and 
was  fo  ho  styh'd  Pr(\sident  and  Fellows  of  llarvanl  CVdlege.  It  was 
organized  s(Mni  att<»r  the  act  was  passed,  and  came  to  be  known  in  the 
community  as  the  '^corporation.''  The  powers  and  limitiitions  of  this 
body,  as  delined  by  the  charter,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  act 
authorizing  it,  were  as  follows:  The  members  of  this  board,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  of  which  the  j)resident  of  the  college  was  to  be  chairman,  could, 
wilii  the  'M'ounsel  and  consent"  of  the  overseers,  elect  a  new  president, 
fcHows,  oi"  tr(»asurcr ;  pun^has*'  or  recc»ive  upon  free  gift  "any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments"  within  th<»  jurisdiction  of  the  MassachuseH^ 
coh)ny,  not  e\ce<Hh*ng  £500  per  annum ;  also  '*any  goods  or  sums  of  money 
whatsoever  in  the  use  and  Ix^hoof  of  the  said  president,  fellows,  and 
scholars  of  the  said  college;"  "sue  and  plead  or  be  suwl  and  impleaded^ 
within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid;  make  and  ai)point  a  common  seaP  for 
the  use  of  the  said  corporation;  choose  otftcers  and  servants  and  make 
allowances  to  them,  and,  as  o<*casion  re(piired,  make  "such  orders  and 
])y-laws  for  the  better  ordering  and  carrying  on  tiie  work  of  the  college 
as  tlH»y  shall  think  fit,  provide<l  the  said  orders  be  aUowed  by  the  over- 
seers;" also  (l)y  the  president  giving  due  notice  and  calling  a  mei*ting) 
dispos(»  of  t  he  ]»rotits  and  revenues  of  any  lands,  but  always  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the*  donors;  direct  in  all  emergent  occasions,  and  in  grave 
and  difllicult  cases  i)rocur(^  a  full  meeting  of  the  overseers  and  coq)ora- 
tion,  in  all  of  which  acts  the  majority  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  coiiK)ration 
shouhl  first  dtM'ide,  and  the  oversei»rs  were  then  to  give  their  c^iiisent 
tlHTc^to.  It  was  further  i)ro\ided  that  all  these  transactions  should  l)e 
for  the  goo<l  of  the  college,  "for  tlie  advancement  and  education  of  youth 
in  all  manner  of  gocnl  literature,  arts,  and  sciences." 

As  it  was  found  impiacticable  for  the  corporation  to  get  the  immediate 
consent  of  the  oversc^ers,  at  the  recpiest  of  the  latter,  and  to  obviate  the 
dit^culty  occasioned  by  this  double  authority,  an  appendix  to  the  eol- 

'Thc  lirst  srjil  wan  juloi)te(l  iu  Decciiibor,  16-13,  liaviii^,  ixs  at  i)re8ent,  three  open 
]>ookM  (nibU's)  on  tlio  field  of  an  lieraldir.  shield,  with  a  KyHablc  of  Veritan  upon  eneh 
of  them.  The  Kt'i  Olid  «oal  (1650)  liad  the  same  three  nihleswith  **Iii  Christi  Gloriaiii" 
ill  i)hire  of  *' VLiitaK,"  but  during  Dr.  Increase  Mather's  presicleucy  (1685-1701) — to 
aid,  it  is  thought,  in  eontiiiuLiig  tlie  inflneuco  of  the  early  Puritau  doetriues — this  . 
was  ihange<l  to  ''('liristo  et  Ecclesiai.**  (Sec  Quincy,  vol.  i,  49.)  Still  the  first  mott^i 
is  the  only  one  that  has  the  authority  of  any  college  record.  The  late  President 
Stearns,  of  Amherst  College,  said  of  American  college  mottoes  that  the  design  of 
nearly  all  the  earlier  one*  was  an  open  Bible  with  a  fall-orbe<l  unclouded  sun  shining 
ujion  it.  This  was  to  typify  their  muision:  "They  set  themselves  up  as  the  world's 
teachers." 
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lege  charter  was  granted  by  the  general  court,  in  1657.  According  to 
the  appendix,  any  order  of  the  corporation  could  be  executed  without 
tfhe  consent  of  the  overseers,  but  the  former  board  was  still  responsible 
t»  the  latter,  and  any  onler  or  by-law  passed  by  them  was  '*  alterable 
l>y  the  overseers  according  to  their  discretion."  Hence  it  became  pos- 
fe»ible  for  the  corporation  to  act  independently  in  respect  to  all  attairs 
l>ertaiDing^to  the  government  of  the  students  anil  4'ollege  servants,  as 
2a1h(>  in  establishing  salaries  or  allowances;  in  dis]K)sing  of  the  hicomc 
of  the  college  and  the  profits  and  revenues  of  lands;  in  receiving  gitt.s 
suici  attending  to  other  matters  of  a  like  uatun* — save  only  that  their 
suction  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  overseers.  Whenever  it  was 
tAi€>VLght  best  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  overseers  to  give  validity  to 
oollege  acts,  it  was  only  necessary  to  notify  those  who  were  residents  of 
t^lie  six  towns  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1042.  The  initiative  of  all  meas- 
ixres  belongs  therefore  to  the  corpiu^ation,'  and  in  the  hands  of  its  trea^s- 
urer  are  placed  the  funds  of  the  university. 

A**  originally  chosen  by  the  general  court,  there  were  12  overseers,  (J  of 
^w^honi  belonged  to  the  magistrates  and  0  to  the  clergymen  of  Cambridge 
ajid  the  adja(*ent  towns.    The  i)owers  intnisted  to  this  board,  and  its 
position  and  inliuence,  can  not  be  so  well  understootl  by  searching  into 
the  original  constitution  as  into  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  general  court. 
lt«  relation  to  the  corporation  was  for  a  long  time  far  from  phnisant. 
During  Leverett's  administration  it  let  no  opi)ortunity  pass  to  keej)  alive 
a  spirit  of  oi)i>osition  to  the  cori)oration  on  a<*couut  of  theological  dift'er- 
euces.     The  relation  of  the  two  bodies  to  each  other  at  a  hiUn-  period  is 
illustrate<l  by  the  following:  In  the  revision  of  the  hiws  which  took 
place  in  1734,  (luring  President  Wads  worth's  administration,  the  over- 
geei^  intrusted  the  matter  t4)  the  cori)oration.    This  lM)dy,  ha\ing  revised 
the  laws,  presented  them  to  the  overseers  for  approval,  by  whom  they 
were  first  amended,  and  then  adoptecl  an<l  '^published  in  the  college 
ball  in  the  presence  of  the  overseers,  the  corporation,  and  the  whole 
body  of  students."    This  was  the  first  (rode  of  laws  known  to  have  been 
passed  by  both  boards  with  the  observance  of  all  the  forms  which  after- 
wards prevailedand  which  continue  to  this  day.    That  is^the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  overseers  were  first  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  corp<u*ation,  and  all  further  action  suspended  until  "  the  law  so 
amended  was  again  ])reseuted  to  the  overseers  for  their  consent.''    In 
tbis  way  the  whole  body  of  laws  was  agreed  to  by  both  boards.    If  it 
sliould  becouu^  necessary  to  remove  an  officer  of  the  college  or  memlK^r 
of  the  cori^oration,  the  charter  provides  that  action  must  first  be  taken 
by  the  cx)ri)oration,  and  that  '*  an  independent  power  to  judge,  (^ensure, 
and  dismiss  a  member  of  the  (jorjioration  is  not  vested  in  the  board  of 
overseers.''    The  latter  board  can  counsel  the  corporation  to  dismiss  one 
of  its  members,  and  can  approve  the  dismissal  by  the  coiporatiou  of  the 
president  or  any  of  its  members. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  organization  of  the  college  was 
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^^  a  Hingular  fvpeeimen  of  skill  and  gorid  fortune  combined.^    Its  large 

andconstaut]yc-hau;^ugb«nirdofoven«<fersniaileit  sufficiently  riM|jou8ible 
t'l  the  criminuDity,  ainl  the  sli^fniets<  with  whk-h  changes  took  plai^  in 
the  corporation  gave  assunince  that  no  hasty  action  would  be  taken  in 
nKHlifving  the  arlministration  of  the  college.  The  original  recordn  of  the 
acts  of  tlie  overseers  prior  to  President  Leverett's  term  c;iii  not  be  found, 
but  I^-verett  himself  made  extracts  fn»m  "the  old  oven-^ters' book,'' 
wliich  it  is  Mnp]M>se4l  no  hinger  exists.  There  api»eiir  to  be  many  entries 
of  tlie  meetin;;s  of  the  4'or|M>ration  hu-king  previons  to  ltill2.  The  new 
charter  of  that  year,  which  was  not  sanctic»ned  by  the  cn>wn,  is  given 
ahmmt  in  full.  F*rom  that  yeair  until  17US  the  reconls  are  complete,  and 
also  after  that  date  until  1750  they  were  kept  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
successive  pn^sidents^aml  henceforth  they  an*  continuous  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  1673,  by  an  onler  of  the  general  court,  "  some  addition  was 
made  to  the  numljer  of  the  crirjKiration,"  but,  with  the  exception  of  this 
change,  the  (charter  of  16."><)continue<l  in  force  until  1(>85,  when  the  colony 
charter  was  vacatnl.  In  that  year  Mr.  Dudley,  having  received  a  com- 
mission as  president  of  the  colony,  named  the  head  of  thecollege  rector,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  the  government  and  pro^^erty  of  the  college.  In 
H>01,a  provincial  charter,  granteil  by  William  and  Mary,  stHJured  to  the 
cx>llege  all  its  property.  Still,  during  the  troubles  that  bi^gan  with  the 
va(^ating  of  the  c^>lonial  charter  and  continued  for  some  years,  the 
presi<ient  of  the  colony  and  afterwards  the  royal  governor  assume<l, 
wlienever  they  saw  fit,  entire  authority  over  the  college. 

Krom  1072,  when  the  legislature  sought  to  alter  the  nameof  thecorpora- 
tion  from  President  and  Fellows  to  President,  Fellows,  and  Treasurer, 
to  modify  some  iM)wers  previously  belonging  to  it,  and  grant  important 
sidditional  ones,  civil  and  collegiate,  until  1707,  the  college  was  not 
satis(l(Ml  with  its  (charter,  and  framed  various  new  ones  in  the  endeavor 
to  secure  a  charter  that  would  be  acceptable  both  to  the  crown  anil 
the  authorities  of  the  (*,ollege.  One  of  these,  drawn  uj)  by  President 
Mather  and  accepted  by  the  general  court  in  1092,  contiiine<l  some  very 
extracmlinary  provisions.  To  give  an  instance :  It  authorized  a  corpora- 
tion of  10  persons  with  perpetual  succession,  having  absolute  i)ower  to 
fill  vju'ancies,  (tiect  officers  of  the  college,  hohl  lan<l  to  the  amount  of 
X4,(MM)  ]>er  annum,  and  pers(mal  estate  to  any  amount;  it  exempted  all 
tln^  real  anil  personal  property  belonging  to  the  college  and  president 
from  public  taxes,  and  students,  otVicers,  and  servants  to  the  number 
of  lltll<»en  from  military  services.  For  four  years  the  college  was  gov- 
(»rned  by  this  cliart(»r,  but  the  royal  assent  being  at  length  i^efustnl, 
it  had  to  be  abandontnl.  In  all  of  the  new  charters  provision  for  a 
lM>ard  of  overs(*ers  was  omitted  and  the  corporation  enlarged,  usually  to 
s(»V(»nteen  members,  of  whom  a  majority  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Puri- 
tan clergy.  Hut  the  special  gr(mnd  of  the  myal  complaint  was  the 
sectarian  clause  intixxluced  into  each,  and  also  the  provision  for  a  visi- 
tation of  the  college  by  ^<  the  governor  and  council  instead  of  by  the 
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king  and  liis  governors.'*  The  charter  of  1700,  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
the  royal  governor,  was  never  presented  t«  the  king,  and  no  subsecinent 
attem]>t  Wivs  ever  made  to  obtain  a  charter  from  tlie  crown. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  these  attempts  to  obtain  a  new  charter, 
as  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  college,  tlie  conncil  anil  house  of  rep- 
re^Mitatives  of  the  Massachusetts  c4)lony  took  most  int4»lligont  and  active 
interest.  Princii)ally  thiwigh  the  intiuence  of  Governor  Dudley,  the 
legislature,  iw  December,  1707,  declanMl  that  the  <'harter  of  1050  had 
never  be(;n  repealed,  and  dirwted  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege to  exercise  the  powers  grant^^d  by  it.  This  rwluctMl  the  nundier  of 
the  corporation  to  7,  jls  at  the  first,  and  the  ju»,t  "  thus  revived  by  a 
legislative  resolve  has  been  ever  sinc>e  recognized  jus  the  charter  of  the 
(college."  Diuring  this  perio<l,  from  1084  until  the  revival  of  the  act  of 
1650,  the  successive  royal  governors  of  the  i)rovince  of  the  Massa^^husett'S 
Bay  were  acxjustomed  ^^tx)  iissume  the  whole  control  in  nwpect  to  the 
organization  of  the  college,^  but  they  acted  in  harmony  ''with  the 
wishes  of  those  who  had  its  intere.sts  at  heart,  and,  moreover,  nnide  no 
attemi)t  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  original  chartin*.  But  it  wjis 
not  until  the  State  constitution  was  julopt^nl,  in  1780,  when  articles 
were  framed,  securing  t4>  the  college  the  peq)etual  possession  and  en- 
joyment (»f  all  its  estates,  that  the  chart^^r  receivtnl  official  sanction, 
"  the  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  senate  of  the  (Commonwealth," 
together  with  the  pn^sident  of  the  college  and  *'  the  ministers  of  the 
Congregational  churches"  in  the  six  towns  before  mentioned,  being  then 
vested  with  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  oviTsex»rs  of  Harvard  College. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a  nominal  change  in  the  constitution,  substan- 
tially it  was  the  same  as  the  original,  and  so  remained  until  near  the 
close  of  the  second  century  of  Harvard  history. 

THE  BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION:   FELLOWS. 

As  early  as  1708  the  title  ^'The  President  and  Resident  Fellows" 
began  to  be  usc/d  to  designate*  what  ha,s  sin<*e  been  known  as  the 
^'  Fiiculty  of  the  College.'^  Two  or  three  years  later,  to  (listinguish  those 
tutors  who  were  not  members  of  the  cori)oration  from  "  resident  fellows," 
the  title  "Fellows  of  the  College  or  House"  was  adopte<l,  and  about 
this  time  a  tutor  was  inaugurated  fellow  of  the  house.  This  wa,s  the 
first  solemnity  of  the  kind  after  the  restoration  of  the  charter,  and 
was  celebrated  by  the  express  injunction  of  the  governor  of  the  province 
and  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College.  Evidently  its  puri)ose  was  to 
make  the  distinction  (clearer  between  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  and  a 
fellow  of  the  house — the  fiumcr  having  no  inauguration.  During 
Leverett's  presidency,  two  tutors,  who  had  bei^n  serving  for  several  years 
a^  fellows  of  the  house,  suddenly  laid  claim  to  seats  in  the  corporation. 
But  their  claim  was  not  allowed,  and  tliere  seems  to  have  been  no 
foundation  for  it,  either  in  the  charter  or  in  prece<lent. 

This  question  was  definitely  settled  in  the  revision  of  thftc«\IL^^<fcV^^^ 
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ill  1 725.  In  this,  the  election  of  tutors  was  limited  to  3  years,  and  fellows 
of  the  coqionition  were  not  recjuii'ed  to  be  resident  instructors.  The 
tx'nn  ''  fellow  "  wjis  first  used  at  Harvard  College  about  1047,  but  it  was 
then  only  a  sort  of  shadow  of  the  English  fellow.  There  could  in  reality 
l)e  no  fellows  of  the  college  until  the  granting  of  the  charter. 

The  plan  fdu'  establishing  fellowships  was  inangurated  by  President 
Dunster  and  coinnieniUMl  to  the  liberality  of  the  i)eople  thi'ough  the 
commissioners  of  the  Tnited  (;oh)nies.  From  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  following,  '*  Whereas  it  is  expcnlient  that  pious,  diligent,  and  lei^rneil 
graduates  should  be  eh»et<Ml  fellows,  as  emergent  m'casions  shall  require, 
and  that  they  should  have  for  their  encouragement  the  stipend  due 
from  su(*h  scholars  as  are  under  their  tuition,"  it  is  evident  that  he  did 
not  int4^nd  to  make  the  term  *'  fellow"  apply  exclusively  to  any  partic- 
ular class  of  men,  or  to  '*any  aca<lemical  (piality  as  essential." 

College  fellowshi])s  w<ue  first  instituted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Knghind,  and  the  i)urposes  which  they  were  dcsign(^d  to  serve  wei'e 
chiefly  four:  First,  as  a  reward  for  high  scholarship;  second,  as  a  ladder 
for  the  indigent  student  to  rise  by;  thinl,  as  a  recompense  for  the  in- 
struetion  whi(*h  was  to  be  given ;  anil  fourth,  "  the  holders  of  fellowships 
were  to  form  the  governing  board  of  the  college."  They  were  elected, 
after  a  competitive  examination,  by  the  officers  of  the  college  and  could 
at  OxfoiHl  hold  the  fellowships  for  life,  unless  they  married,  acquired 
pro])erty,  or  gaineil  preferment  in  the  church.  A(jcordingly,  ^*  fellow " 
could  be  a]»]>lied  to  resident  an<l  nonresident  instruct4>rs,  to  student 
undt^rgraduates — as  is  shown  by  donations  made  for  the  benefit  of  fellows 
who  were  understood  to  bc»  students,  ami  also  to  a  "  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege" in  the  sense  of  **the  Latin  wonl  of  which  it  is  a  translation,  sim- 
ply d(»siguating  an  associate  or  member  of  a  society  for  whatever  juir- 
pose." 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  (employed  also  at  Harvard  College  in  all 
these  senses,  though  the  s«»con(l  <hh»  is  the  more  rarely  met  with;  still, 
in  the  earliest  years  it  was  never  applied  to  tlnMUstructors.  Eliot  says 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  disputes  which  arose,  the  conclusion  was  ^^tliat 
the  word  hiul  t4H)  many  acknowledged  meanings  to  be  tied  down  to  one 
exclusive  signification."  For  some  years  after  1G42  the  president,  as- 
sistiHl  by  one  or  two  tutors,  whom  he  chose  from  the  resident  '*  Sii's"  or 
biichehirs,  gave  all  the  instruction,  but  after  the  formation  of  the  cor- 
poration it  wa.s  customary  for  one  or  more  of  the  fellows  to  be  resident  in- 
structors. After  1084,  always  one  or  two  and  perhaps  at  one  time  three 
of  the  tutors  were  f(»llows  of  the  corimration ;  but,  though  there  were  ten, 
twelve,  and  once  fifteen  fellows  of  thecoiixn^ation,  the  others  were  neither 
iH*sident,  nor  gave  instruction,  ncu*  n^*eive<l  a  stipend.  Not  until  after 
17!i5  did  the  president  and  tutors  assume  the  authority  of  an  independ- 
ent board  on  all  subjects  of  discipline.  Before  this  time  the  tutors,  ou 
their  personal  responsibility,  had  imposed  fines  or  "  boxed "  the  stu- 
dent^i,  and  greater  offenses  had  been  punished  by  the  president,  after 
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connnltatioii  with  the  tntors,  but  of  this  phase  of  college  life  there  was 
rarely  any  reoonl  ke])t.  Still,  that  the  officers  of  instruction  oiyoyed 
yet  but  a  limitefl  authority  is  shown  by  the  vote  of  the  overseers,  in 
1735^  that  the  president  and  tutors  have  no  authority  by  any  law  to  in- 
troduce or  permit  any  person  to  give  instruction  in  the  college.  This 
resolve  wjis  called  forth  by  the  conduc^t  of  the  teacher  of  French,  who, 
it  Heems,  liatl  been  eni])loyed  without  the  c^)usent  of  the  overseers,  and 
who  was  thought  to  be  disseminating  dangerous  errors. 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Londtm,  established  two  professorships,  by  means  of  which 
the  president,  who  had  previously  had  only  tutors  to  aid  him  in  instnic- 
tion  and  discipline,  gained  ^'  the  assistance  of  two  men  of  eminen(*e  in 
very  important  departments  of  learning." 

What  the  president's  duties  w«»re  during  the  first  perioil  of  the  college 
doe8  not  seem  very  <^lcar.  One  of  the  most  important  would  api>eiir  to 
have  been  the  exixmnding  of  the  S<?riptnr(»s.  This  he  often  did  as  many 
as  "eight  or  nine  times  in  the  c<mrse  of  a  we^k."  Other  duties  devolv- 
ing uiwm  huu  were  to  guard  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  students; 
presitle  at  the  meetings  of  the  cor[>oration,  and,  after  1725,  at  those  of 
the  facndty;  attend  the  meetings  of  the  overseers  and  record  tin*  pro- 
ceedings; ac*t  as  moderator  of  the  weekly  declamations  and  disputations 
as  often  as  he  could  be  present,  and,  as  happened  in  the  ca^e  of  the  first 
president  (and  also  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  mast<*r  who  i)re4^'.eiled  him),  fill  the 
position  of  trea^surer  to  the  colleg«\  To  these  duties  must  be  added  the 
giving  instruction  in  the  classroom,  at  least  at  first,  and  the  keeping, 
for  a  time,  of  the  rwords  of  the  coriK)ration. 

We  have  seen  that  the  charter  of  ICuA)  gave  to  a  majority  of  the  cor- 
poration, when  confirmed  by  the  overscA^rs,  the  power  to  elect  a  president; 
moreover  that  in  the  election  of  the  first  president  this  i)ower  was  as- 
siuueil  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  No  record  of  the  earlier 
elections  has  been  left  us,  but  the  proi^eedings  on  the  occasion  of  Lev- 
erett's  election  are  fully  recorde<l,  and  were  as  follows:  First  a  vote  was 
taken  by  the  coriM)ration,  and  this  was  divided  by  a  majority  of  thosi'. 
present.  The  vote  wius  then  otficially  presented  to  the  governor,  ac- 
comjianied  by  an  address,  praying  that  he  would  accept  it  and  move  the 
general  assembly  to  ratify  it.  Then  followed  other  a<klresses  to  the 
governor  by  members  of  the  clergy  who  favored  Leveretf  s  election, 
after  which  the  governor  communicated  the  pi'oceedings  to  the  coiuicil, 
who,  having  vote4l  aftirmatively,  sent  the  matter  to  the  representatives 
for  their  coneuiTemre.  The  president  being  chosen,  the  general  cnnirt 
voted  the  salary  that  should  be  paid  him,  for  this  was  to  l>e  tiiken  from 
the  colonial  treasury.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  "14th  January,  1708, 
John  Leverett  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  president  of  liarvard  Col- 
lege, by  Governor  Dudley;  the  overseers,  cori>oration,  and  resident  fel- 
lows being  present  on  that  occasion."  Though  the  general  court  voted 
a  definite  salary  to  the  president  at  the  time  of  his  election,  it  often,  iu 
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the  case  of  the  first  iucunibeiits  of  the  office,  failed  to  provide  money  for 
paying  it,  occasioning  thereby  gi'Ciit  distress,  and  (tailing  forth  from  the 
sufferers  most  pathetic  though  manly  appeals.  At  a  later  date  the  tutors 
were  also  paid  out  of  the  colonial  treasury,  besides  receiving  what  was 
"  due  to  them  from  their  several  pupils.'^  In  1686  the  college  had  four 
assistants,  or  "  Scholars  of  the  House,"  who  were  ejich  allowed  a  stipend 
of  at  least  £5  sterling.  The  charter  of  1650  exempte<l  the  proi>erty 
of  the  ])resident  and  college,  not  exceinling  £500  pc»r  annum,  fi'om  all 
taxes  and  rates;  the  provident,  fellows,  and  scholars,  and  the  officers 
and  servants  to  the  number  of  ten,  "  from  all  personal  civil  offices,  mili- 
tary cx(»rcise^s  or  services,  wat<*hings  and  wardings,"  and,  except  as 
above  stated,  their  estates,  not  exceeding  £100  to  each  person,  from  all 
country  rates  and  taxes  whatsoever. 

CHARACTER  OF  ITS  THEOLOGY. 

In  sketching  the  early  history  of  the  first  American  university,  due 
recognition  slunihl  b(»  given  to  the  vast  influence  exerted  by  it  upon  the 
theology  of  the  time.  Its  history  in  this  resi)ect  is  most  remarkable- 
Its  founders  were  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Puritans — of  all  men 
those  who  wished  to  propagate  ('hristian  doctrines  as  they  understootl 
them,  and  who  had  chiefly  for  this  purpose  uniteil  together  to  est-ablisli 
a  college.  Yet  such  large  iicquaintan(*e  did  these  men  have  with  the 
world  of  practical  sense  and  true  liberality  that  the  c^mstitution  of  the  col- 
lege was  wholly  free  from  sectarian  bias  and  illiberal  doctrines,  and  sc 
much  did  it  favor  the  freest  pursuit  of  truth  in  matters  of  theology,  and 
freedom  of  opinion  in  all  things,  that  it  rexpiired  no  subscription  oi 
declaration  of  faith  from  any  officer  of  the  college.  So  marked  is  this 
fact  that  one  has  well  said  that  we  can  not  to-day  "  devise  any  terms 
more  unexceptionable  to  assure  the  (Mijoyment  of  espial  privileges  t-o 
every  religious  se(*t  or  x)arty."  It  is  not  probal)le  that  all  the  clergy, 
and  perhai)S  not  a  majority  of  them,  favoi*ed  such  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  framersof  the  first  <'liarter,  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  they  suffered 
it  without  protest.  (3ertainly  tli(»  first  two  presidents  held  views  widely 
at  variance  with  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  time,  but  the  second  never 
suffered  therefor,  and  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  first  had  he 
not  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  publiely  disseminate  his  views  niK)ii 
infant  baptism.  The  reason  of  this  tolerance  of  opinion  may  possibly  Ik 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  i)erfeet  church  establishment,  oi 
theocracy,  during  the  first  60  years  of  the  colonial  government,  or  until 
the  vacating  of  the  charter  in  1684,  or  perhaps  even  to  1692,  up  t43 
which  year  only  church  mend)ers  were  fi^ecMuen  and  could  vot<*.  The 
civil  constitution,  therefore,  would  sufficiently  guard  their  rehgiouf 
opinions  withont  any  mention  of  them  in  the  college  charter.  It  is  easy 
then  to  see"  that  by  the  new  coloiual  charter,  granted  by  Williani  and 
Mary,  in  1692,  there  was  effected  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  "  as  'per- 
feet  and  thorough  a  revolution  as  ever  was  produced  by  a  similar  act  in 
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any  State  or  imtiou."  It  chaii^e<l  the  entire  toiiii(lati(»ii  jiiul  object  of 
the  governmeut.  It  made  freehold  ami  property,  iiist^iad  of  ehureh 
membership,  the  qualificaitioii  of  the  right  of  eUniting  and  being  elected 
to  office. 

RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES. 

At  »lat<»r  day,  under  the  influenee  of  the  Mathers,  and  as  a  n^sult  of 
the  (liK8<)hition  of  the  first  cohniial  charter  and  the  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  the  constitution  of  the  coll<»ge  became  a  favorite 
subject  of  management  in  i)oIitical  circlets,  lus  is  shown  by  the  <lifR»rent 
charters  that  were  drafte^l.  Bitter  religious  controversicss  also  si)rang  np 
betwiHJii  the  two  i)arties  into  which  th<»  friemls  of  the  college*  were  divided, 
which  at  one  time  imperiled  the  life  of  the  <'ollege.  Hnt  long  before 
this  contest  was  over,  Dr.  Incresise  Mather,  who,  when  it  began,  was  its 
leadiiinr  spirit,  had  suflfered  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  inliuencc*.  Prc\si- 
deut  Mather  had  doubtless  l>een  the  most  influential  and  popular  man 
in  the  church  and  colony  (having  been  president  of  the  college,  pastor 
of  the  Old  North  Church,  and  chief  commissioner  to  the  king  to  secMire 
a  new  colonial  charter),  but  there  had  come  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing towanls  him,  and  this  was  occasioned  priiu*ipally  through  disap- 
pointment in  the  provisions  of  the  charter  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  framing.  The  effect  of  this  charter  wjis  to  strip  the  C'alvinist  • 
feaders  of  tlie  power  which  they  had  so  long  wii»lded.  Tliis  was  evi- 
<lently  nidookeil  for  by  them,  and  they  stioiggled  h)ng  to  regain  what 
had  been  hwt,  but  in  vain.  A  new  spirit  had  arisen  and  was  l)eing 
gla<lly  welcomed  by  a  large  and  intelligent  body  of  the  j)(»oi)le,  Avho 
fenged  for  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
spiritual  life.  It  would  not  be  relevant  t4)  onr  i)uri)os(»  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  controversy  Dr.  Mather  resigiKMl  the  i)residency  of  the 
<»nege  in  1701,  and  during  the  interregnum  of  ovc^r  0  years  which  fol- 
lowed, Vic4»-President  Willard  was  acting  presi^lent,  though,  lik(>i  Dr. 
father,  he  did  not  reside  at  the  ccdlege.  When,  in  1707,  a  neweh^ction 
^kplac^,  Dr.  Mather  and  his  son,  (^otton  Mather,  (expected  that  upon 
one  or  the  other  the  choice  of  president  would  fall.  The  candidate 
opposwl  to  them  was  John  Leverett — teacher,  h^gislator,  and  th<M>lo- 
gian— a  man  who  was  not  in  sympathy  Avith  the  rigiil  sectarianism  and 
**®vere  ehundi  discipline  of  the  Puritan  generation  which  hail  preciMled 
"^ni,  and  to  which  the  gi'eat  l>o<ly  of  ortluKlox  belit^vers  still  adhen^<l. 
^ntitwas  so  i)atent  to  all  tluit  he  avjis  well  fitted  by  temperament,  h^arn- 
^%  and  experience  for  the  presidency  of  the  colh'ge,  that  the  lot  fell  to 
"^^.  Still  the  selec'tion  of  liev^erett  was  so  bitter  a  disapiM)intment  to 
*;'*^  Mathers  on  personal  grounds  and  to  some  others  on  account  of  his 
"Wdlism  in  religious  matters,  that  a  party  was  formed  in  opposition, 
^**0  8trove  nnci*asingly  to  weaken  his  influence  and  bring  discredit  upon 
^  nieasnrea  institutexl  by  him.  A  i)lan  was(»v<*n  formed  to  dissolve  the 
^^^ratioii,  and,  by  electing  a  new  one  friendly  to  their  views,  effect 
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till'  retnoval  of  tlu*  presUh'nU  It  wonlil  sh^iji  that  a  majority' of  the  gen- 
wal  wiurt,  aM  aln^i  of  tlu*  overseers  of  the  erfllege  and  of  the  high  Cal- 
viniMtH  generally,  wen;  in  syni|»athy  with  thirt  movement,  and  that  it 
won  Id  have  Knrei'i'deil  had  it  not  lieen  for  the  finnne«8  of  Governor 
iShnte,  the  royal  gov^-rnor.  8<i  intense  lieeame  the  feeling  of  the  oppo- 
sition that  men  lik#*riiief  J nstieeHewall  and  Secretary  of  State  Adding- 
tfin  ofH'nly  ^^  indieatwl  their  dissatisfaetion  ^  with  the  management  of 
the  rollege,,  saying  to  those  of  ( -onneeticnt:  "  How  glad  we  sire  to  hear 
of  tlie  nourishing  scIkhiIs  and  colleges  of  Conneetieut,  as  it  would  be 
some  relief  t4>  us  against  the  sorrow  we  have  eonei»ived  from  the  de<*ay 
of  tlieni  in  this  i)rovinee.''  Bat  this  op]K>sition,  which  continued  through 
10  years  until  August,  172.S,  wholly  failed  in  its  pur[)os4';  on  the  other 
hand,  it  resulti'^l  not  only  in  the  trium]>h  of  the  president  and  c^orpom- 
tion  hut  it  consf»]idat«Hl  and  strengthen(*<l  the  new  theological  party, 
f(»rni(*d  of  such  men  as  the  Brattles,  Benjamin  Colmau,  and  Leverett, 
until  it  lu'came  the  dominant  one  in  tlie  colony.  While  these  diverse 
sentiments  C;Oiitinu<»<l  respecting  its  management,  the  college  doubtless 
sufter<Ml  some  injury,  liut,  fortunately,  they  had  also  the  effect  to  rally 
the  friends  of  Pn»sid«*nt  Leverett  more  i'losely  about  him.  Tliis  fact,  in 
addition  to  his  <^M)inent  fitness  for  the  place,  his  fairness  in  dealing  with 
op]N>iu*nts,  and  in  settling  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  questions, 
and  his  great  personal  ])opu1arity,  doubled  the  number  of  students, 
inereased  the  endowments  (though  it  was  a  ])erio<l  of  great  financial 
depression),  and  luiule  the  college  in  all  resi>ect8  more  prosi>erous  than 
at  any  i)revious  time  in  its  liist4)ry.  Though  Cott<m  Mather  tried  to 
bring  uniler  suspicion  the  spiritual  <^onditiou  of  the  college  during  I^ev- 
erett's  a<lministration,  its  (Christian  charact«»r  seems  to  have  l)een  fully 
sustained.  Still,  as  indieatwl,  it  Iweame  less  strictly  theological,  and 
its  theology,  while orth^nlox,  was  less  sectarian  and  bigot4Hl  than  in  the 
prec(Mling  century.  Not  alone  Aven*  corporation  and  college  agitated  by 
sectarian  controversies,  but  tlu^  whole  province  was  disturbed  by  them. 
It  was  one  of  those  pivotal  jM^ricHls  of  Avhich  history  furnishes  many 
instances,  when  old  forms  of  b(»lief  were  changing  and  giving  place  to 
new  interpretations  of  tnith  and  duty,  changes  that  appear  inevitable, 
but  of  the  immediate  elTei^t  of  which  it  is  safe  to  predicate  neither  good 
nor  bad. 

KSTAUUSIIMKNT   OK    A    DIVINITY    rUOFKSSORSHIP. 

At  the  tinu»  of  which  we  are  writing — alxmt  the  In^ginning  of  the 
(^igliteenth  century — not  only  was  the  theology  changing,  but  also  with 
increasing  wealth  there  was  cDining  alNuit  a  irvolution  in  the  manner 
of  living.  All  this  was  rctlectcMl  in  the  little  colleg<»  ciivle,  and  though 
iH^ligiiais  t'ontniversy  i»ndcd  mostly  with  l^^veiftt's  administration,  in 
IT-K  an<l  tlic  i*ollege  then  in-  a  little  later  enteml  uimui  acareerof  gresit 
and  permanent  pmspcrity,  still  many  things  would  indicate  that  the 
morals  of  the  students  wen*  lHH*oming  moi*e  and  moiv  o^kmi  to  censure* 
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It  seemed,  therefore,  very  opportune  tliat  at  this  time  Mr.  llolli.s  shouhl 
offer  to  endow  a  divinity  professorship  in  tlie  (college,  *'  for  the  e<liiea- 
tiou,"  a«  be  siiys,  ^'  of  i)oor,  pion8,  and  abk^  young  men  for  t\w  ministry." 
--  As  Mr.  HoUis  believed  in  the-tenets  of  the  Baptist  r.hureh,  his  ofter  nuist 
Ix;  considereil  most  renmrkable,  and  the  more  so  since  <1enominational 
hues  were  then  so  rigidly  drawn.  But  of  sui-ih  a  liberal  miml  was  he 
that  he  made  but  the  single  stipulation  that  no  one  slumhl  Ik'  refused 
the  benefits  of  the  theological  pn)fenS8orshii)  on  sMH'ount  of  his  "  bcilief 
and  practice  of  adult  baptism."  Of  the  professor  chosen  to  fill  this  new 
chair  he  askeil  only  that  he  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 
*'That  tbe  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Te.stament  are  the  only  per- 
fect rule  of  faith  and  maimers.'^  The  selet»tion  of  a  suitable  professor  he 
left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  presid(»nt  and  fellows,  since  h«»  was  to  be  under 
their  iti8i>ection  and  that  of  the  overseert  of  the  college. 

Mr.  HoUis's  generous  i>ffer  received,  as  it  merited,  a  grateful  n^sjmnse 
from  the  authorities  of  the  college.  Hut  ahw  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  ami  the  tenacity  of  dogmatic  belief!  After  hmg  wrangling  over 
the  unsectarian  clause  accompanying  his  ])roiK)sal  to  endow  the  college, 
tbe  overseers  determine^l,  while  jw^'epting  the  gift,  to  a^lminister  the 
trust  in  opiM>sition  to  the  will  of  the  giver,  and  shut  out  fn)m  its  b<»nefits 
all  who  held  to  the  do(»trines  of  the  Baptists.  In  fact,  the  test  of  jwlmis- 
sion  to  this  department  of  stmly  was  to  be  a  decdaration  of  belief  in  the 
dinne  right  of  infant  baptism.  Hut  such  was  the  Christian  forl)earance 
of  the  generous  benefactor  that  after  information  had  reached  him  of  tin* 
dupUcity  with  which  his  gitlt  had  been  received,  he  continued  still  until 
death  his  unselfish  benefactions  to  the  colleg<». 

THE  FINANCES  OF   THE   (COLLEGE:   THE  LTBERA.LITY   OF   ITS  FEIENDS 

AT   HOME   AND   ABROAD. 

Tlie  liberality  of  the  American  people  since;  the  o[NMiing  of  the  i)res 
ent  century  in  the  endowment  of  schools  s(*ems  to  be  ;i  spirit  inherite<l 
from  the  Puritan  fathers.  Certainly  then*  is  no  record  elst»wher<^  of 
such  systematic  and  generous  giving  for  e^lucational  i)uri)Ovses  as  char- 
acterized the  people  of  Xew  England  during  tlu^  first  half-century  or 
more  after  the  founding  of  the  college.  Not  Massachusetts  ahuie,  but 
all  the  colonies  were  calle<l  upon  to  aid,  both  by  s<».nding  ]>u]>ils  to  its 
halls  and  by  in<*reasing  its  benefactions ;  and  most  nobly  they  n\s])on(UMl. 
A  reciprocal  feeling  thus  sprang  up  between  the  <'olh»geand  its  patrons 
that  affected  most  favorably  the  interests  of  both ;  the  aniiiml  contribu- 
tions strengthened  ''the  l)onds  of  affection  towards  it"  and  kept  it  near 
tbe  heart*  of  the  people,  and  the  college  in  turn  sent  back  their  sons 
well  trained  and  fitted  to  adorn  the  highest  j)ositions  in  chnn*h  and 
state. 

The  commissioners  of  the  unite<l  colonies  (Miteivd  very  heartily  int^i 
the  scheme  of  raising  tiinds  for  the  college,  and  their  efforts  were  sec- 
onded by  the  clergy  and  the  most  infiuential  of  the  laity.    Su<^h  was 
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then  the  iK)verty  of  the  people  that  the  sums  (contributed  were  neees- 
sarily  siuall.  Connecticut  gave  annually  the  value  of  a  peck  of  whe^t 
for  every  family.  In  Massachusetts  they  gave*  what  they  (rould  best 
spare.  With  some  it  was  a  cow  or  sheep  or  corn  or  salt;  with  others  a 
piec(5  of  cloth  or  silver  plate,  a  tankard,  goblet,  or  some  other  treasured 
heirloom  of  the  family. 

As  alrea4ly  stattnl,  the  general  court  luul  at  the  outset  voted  £400  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  college,  but  Quincy  says  that  this  sum 
was  never  specifically  paid.  In  lieu  of  this,  it  gav(s  in  1040  an<l  follow- 
ing years,  the  income  of  the  feny  between  Charlestown  and  Boston,  and 
at  a  later  date  (1059)  an  annual  grant,  at  first  of  £100  and  afterwards 
of  £150,  for  the  support  of  the  president,  but  it  is  said  that  during  this 
perio<l,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  college  re- 
ceived no  grants  or  donations  ftt)m  the  general  court  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  its  buildings  or  the  increase  of  its  funds.  These  came  wholly 
from  the  bent^factions  of  private  individuals.  All  the  available  receipts 
of  the  college,  from  all  sources,  during  the  first  18  years  after  it  wjas 
founded  "  cert^iinly  (lid  not  exceed  £1,400,  and  probably  Avere  less  tlian 
£1,000."  This  Inid  been  expended  in  erecting  and  repairing  the  college 
building,  and  in  providing  for  current  expenses.  In  1655,  as  appears 
by  the  reiN)rt  presented  to  the  general  c<mrt  by  the  corporation  and 
overseers,  the  real  revenue  of  the  college  Avas  about  £12  sterling  a  year, 
besides  £15  sterling  receivC/d  from  scholarships.  In  this  n^port  it  is 
stated  that  there  is  '*  nothing  under  their  fiands  which  tluy  can  make 
use  of,  either  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  for  the  repairing  of  the  col- 
lege." In  1(5(>0,  a  new  college  building  of  brick,  "fair  and  stately,^* 
was  erected,  C4)sting  nearly  £3,000,  of  which  sum  Boston  gave  £800, 
and  Salem,  I*ortsmouth,  Hull,  and  other  towns  very  libc»rally.  Even 
tin*  remote  little  town  of  Scarborough,  Me,,  gave  ''two  ]Kmnds,  nine 
shillings  and  six  penci*."  In  all,  besides  private  ccmtributions,  44  towns, 
mostly  in  Ma*jsachusetts,  sent  in  their  (piot^i  in  order  to  complete  this 
building  fund.  From  1054  to  1700,  the  different  sums  given  to  the  col- 
lege in  money  or  commodities  am(mnt<»d  to  a  little  more  than  £6,000 
8t(»rling.  In  lands,  during  the  same  period,  sonn*  2,0(K)  acres  were 
given,  which  in  time  became  valuable.  Besides  this  (in  addition  to  the 
library  of  Harvard,  of  which  the  catalogue,  still  existing,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Pnssident  Dunster,  cxmtains  a  list  of  320  volumes)  the  magis- 
trates gave  books  vaUunl  at  £2(K),  and  rare  contributions  Avere  made  by 
the  (tlergy  and  others,  and  among  these  were  gifts  from  English  friends. 
Though  some  of  the  early  recorils  have  b(»en  dc^stroyed,  there  are  fortu- 
nately enough  renmining  to  give  a  very  attcnrate  idea  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  the  beiu»facti<ms  m;ifle  to  the  colh'ge.  Besides  these,  a  reconl 
was  k«»pt  of  th<^  money  raised  by  taxatiou,  and  how  the  several  amounts 
were  expeiulcd  for  college  buildings,  repairs,  and  tlie  like.  The  ]>opu- 
lar  understanding  always  was  that  John  Harvard's  (*state  amounted  to 
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nearly  £1,(500,  and  his  .opicy  is  staUnl  to  liav«»  })eon  £770  17x  LV7.  Still, 
there  is  no  record  to  show  that  the  college  ever  reeeiviM^l  more  than  <£;W)5 
3*.  Mr.  Savage,  the  historian  of  Massaehusetts,  has  siiggest-tMl  that  a 
port  of  Harvani's  property  was  in  England,  where,  on  a<*connt  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  time,  the  a^lmiuistrators  may  have  bc^en  nnable 
to  obtain  it. 

The  i)overty  of  the  college  dnring  the  sevent<M^nth  <*entury  is  well 
shown  by  an  jtct  of  the  eonx^raticm  in  Ajuil,  1005,  when  it  was  "  voted 
that  six  leather  chairs  be  forthwith  provided  for  the  nse  of  the  library, 
And  six  mon'i  Iwifore  the  commencement,  in  case  i\w.  trejisurv  will  allow 
of  it."  During  Presid«»nt  Leverett's  administration,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  <*^>llege  was  greatly  im]>roved.  The  long  contest  over  ihi^ 
provision  in  the  will  of  Governor  Hopkins  of  the  Oonnecticnt  <N»lony, 
nsiinely,  "  for  the  uidiolding  and  pnmioting  the  kingdom  of  the  L(»rd 
Je«u8  Christ  in  those  j)art*i  of  the  earth,"  and  for  thcs  "  breeding  up 
hopeful  youth  ♦  *  •  both  at  the  grammar  school  ami  college  for 
the  public  service  of  the  country  in  iuture  timers,"  to  which  tlie  heirs 
ha^l  opposed  obst^wJes,  was  settled  by  a  decree  in  clianctTv,  in  1712. 
Aoc5ording  to  this  decree,  the  amount  of  the  legacy  and  inter(\st  from 
ti^e  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  in  1000,  in  all,  £8(M),  was  to  be  paid  ''in 
triiHt  for  the  benefit  of  Harvanl  (-ollege  and  the*  grammar  s«»hool  at 
Catmbridge."  This  legacy  was  paid  in  1714,  and  the  money  vested  in  a 
lx>5i.rd  of  trustee^*,  who  i)urchased  with  it  an  extx^^nsive  and  valuable  tract 
or  X^oid  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Hopkinton.  At  nearly  the  same  tinu» 
(1'3'13)  the  college  received  the  amount  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the 
<50lonial  treasury  more  than  00  years  betbre.  At  that  date  (1(517  or 
6^1*1  ier),  the  Massachusetts  ( Colony  ha<l  rexMMved  donations  for  the  col- 
Icgci^  both  from  friends  at  home  and  in  England,  amounting  in  the  aggrc- 
SMi^  to  some  £300  sterling.  Binng  in  need  of  funds,  th(\v  had  n^tained 
^^  money,  paying  therefor  0  per  cent,  interest  for  many  years,  and 
^ft-erwards  6  per  cent. 

it  was  during  the  i)eriod  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  that  the 

^^^Oaber  of  students  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  (U)llege  dormitory 

^'ild  no  hmger  acx^ommodate  all  of  them,  and  h)dgings  had  to  be 

'^^^ght  in  town.    Accordingly,  the  friends  of  the  college  turned  to  the 

^'i«ral  court  for  help,  and  their  petition  Inking  indorsed  and  repeatedly 

Pr^^is^ed  upon  the  attention  of  that  body  by  the  royal  governor  (Shute), 

^ftc^    result  was  seen,  in  1720,  in  Masssu'Juisetts  Hall,  a  fine  Ci^jllege 

P^^fice,  costing  the  province  about  £3,500  in  currency.      Originally 

'^      xvas  to  have  l)e6n  only  50  feet  in  length,   but  the  design  was 

^^^^^^rwards  enlarged  to  100  feet.    Thus,  with  Harvard,  Stoughton,  and 

^^^'issachusetts  Halls,  the  college  htwl  attained  to  tin*,  digiuty  of  a  ([uad- 

Ta^Xt^^  after  the  manner  of  the  English  universities. 

louring   President  Wadsworth's   incuml)en<\y   (1725-1737)   benefae- 
^*-*»i8,  from  home  and  abroad,  in  money,  l)ooks,  silver  ])late,  apparatus, 
^!^<l  the  like,  werer  being  constantly  received.    To  these  the  general 
712 1 
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court  juMwl  £1,7(K).  It  has  b<H»n  complained  that  the  <-olle{re  re- 
ceived eomparatively  Httle  help  from  the  legi«hitiu*e.  Of  the  first  70 
years  this  appears  to  ])e  triu^,  but  it  is  not  tnie  of  a  like  period  folloAv- 
in^.  Amon^^  other  acts  it  voted  in  172r>  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  buihl  a 
new  house  for  tlie  presiilent,  and  also  increased  his  salary,  though  such 
was  thedeju'eciation  of  the  <*urrency  that  the  salary  ])aid  rarely  e^pialed 
in  \i\\\w  £150  En<;flish  money.  Kxcei)tin^  Harvard  and  Stou^hton 
Halls  and  Ilolden  <'haiM*l  the  charge  of  the  collefre  bnildin|[;fs  was  also 
borne  by  the  <*o1onial  government.  T\w.  library,  however,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  tln^  lire  of  1704,  pew  larj^ely  out  of  dcmations  made  by 
private  individuals.  Tin*  total  jrrants  nnwle  to  the  college  during  its 
first  century  by  tin*  legislature  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  amounted  to 
about  £«S,000,  but  a  large  ]M)rtion  of  this  was  voted  to  pay  the  annual 
salary  of  tin;  president  an<l  other  current  expenses.  From  all  other 
sources,  mostly  fi-om  ])rivate  individuals,  the  college  received  during 
the  sann*.  i)eriod  over  £L*2,000.  These  sums  in  reality  represent  values 
ten  or  even  fifty-fold  greater  tban  the  same  amounts  would  to-day. 
The  liberality  of  the  general  court,  as  also  that  of  the  i)eople,  to  Har- 
vard ('ollege  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  influence  of  this 
liberality  has  been  felt  during  all  the  subsecpient  periods  of  ^ew  Eng- 
hunl  history.  President  Walker  said,  in  1850,  that  almost  all  of  the 
funded  and  productive  property  of  the  college  wa^s  the  iu'cumulation  of 
donations  by  jnivate  individuals  since  the  ]>resent  century  began.  Tlie 
same  is  as  true*  to-day.  We  are  not,  howc»ver,  to  infer  that  the  peo]de 
of  this  <'entury  are  necessarily  more  hb(H'al,  but  rather  that  they  have 
hirger  m(»ans. 

There  was  another  sour<*e  of  income  to  the  college  that  we  have 
omitted  touanu*.  From  the  beginning  the  students  were  required  to 
pay  a  stated  am<mnt  for  tuition.  How  much  it  was  at  first  we  do  not 
know.  W(^  know  simply  that  it  was  paid  in  various  c( mi modities,  grain 
being  then  '*a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  <lebts."  When  the  new 
code  of  laws  was  franuMl  in  17.*U  it  was  ma<h^  obligatory  upon  every 
student  before  beuig  admitted  to  tlic  college  to  pay  £5  to  the  steward 
to  defray  ''his  future  college  chai'gc,''  anti  to  give  a  bond  of  £40  that 
he  wouhl  pay  college  dues  quarterly  as  they  were  charged  in  the  ^*quar- 
terlv  bills.''' 

« 

Harvard  College  ha<l,  during  its  first  <'entury,  s<mie  devoted  friends, 
who  should  always  be  remembered  in  its  history,  as  they  stand  prei?mi- 
nent,not  alone  for  tlieir  benefactions,  but  also,  and  perhaps  nnu*h  more, 

'A  <l<'l»it  and  <nMlit  acTouut  wuh  kept  l»y  tlio  Htcward  with  «»a('li  iiifinber  of  tli© 
collcji;!'.  niuU»r^ra<lnat«^s  wrro  chargcMl  lor  "ruiiniioiis  and  KizingK,"  tuition,  **j;nl- 
Icry'* — ])r()haldy  a  Hcat  in  tlio  rliiircb — study-rent,  **lM'd-nnikinf;/'  and  "firo  aud 
randlo.'*  A  W.w  i)aynu*nts  wcvo  miulv  in  Hilver.  hut  the  greater  jiart  were  eonimodi- 
tie.s  earrled  out  aM  ho  nnieli  money,  sneli  as  '*ii  sbet'j)  weighing  67  pouudM  equals  £1 
Ik.,'*  "2  1>ll^4h<d  of  wheat*'  S  shiUings,  etc. 

QunrUr  daiiH. — (1)  Laily  day,  Mareh  L*r>;  (2)  MidHuninier  day.  Jnnn  24;  Michael* 
muii  day,  £St'pl«mbcr  19 j  aud  Cbritttuian  day,  December  25.— (Braudc.) 
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for  their  uiicejusiiig  interest  in  all  that  portsiiiiod  to  its  welfare.  These  were 
men  like  Cliiet  Justice  Sewall,  Thomas  aiul  Williain  Brattle,  Tr(»asurer 
Danlbrtli,  Joseph  Dudley,  Justice^  Walley,  of  the  supn^me  court,  the  lit»v. 
Ezekiel  Ro*:c^rs,  and  Thoniiis  Hollis.  Other  names  will  l>e  recalled,  like 
that  of  William  Stou^htou,  lieutenant -^overuor  of  the  ])rovince  and 
c!ii«»f  justice  in  the*' Salem  ih^lusiou"  trials,  who  jj^ave  JC1,(MM)  in  1(J9S 
lor  the  erection  of  Stouj?htou  Hall;  John  Winthrop,  the  Saltonstalls, 
father  and  son,  whose  views  of  <*ivil  aiul  relijj^ious  liberty  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  a  ffe;  Kobert  Keync,  Edward  lloi)kins,  Israel  Stou;^hton, 
father  of  William;  Henry  Webb,  William  Brown,  John  Bulkley,  and, 
across  the  water,  Kobert  Thorner,  whose  donation  turned  Mr.  Ilollis's 
thoujrhts  toward  Harvard  ('Olle^e;  the  Rev.  Thet^philus  Gale,  who  pive 
his  valuable  library;  Matthew  Holworthy,  a  merchant  of  Hackney,  in 
the  <?ounty  of  Middlesex,  Kn^land,  whose  be<[uest  was  the  largest  fcift 
in  money  (£1,0<K)  sterlin«f)  made  to  the  colle^^e  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  Dr.  John  Li^htf(K)t,  the  eminent  English  divine  and 
oriental  scholar,  who,  at  liis  death  in  Ely,  D<»c(»nd)er  0,  Kiir),  bequeathed 
to  Harvard  Collej^e  *'  his  whole  library,  containin;^  the  Tarfrums,  Tal- 
mnds,  Kabbins,  Polyglot,  and  otluT  valuable  tracts  relative  to  oriental 
literature."  Of  this  collection  oidy  incidental  mention  is  made  in  the 
aex^unt  of  the  loss  of  the  college  library  by  lire  in  17(54,  but  its  destruc- 
tion must  have  been  considered  a  v<»ry  serious  disaster  by  the  friends 
of  the  <rollege.  Worthy  to  rank  with  these  j^em^rous  donors  are  also 
the  names  of  nmny  educated  women  who  at  a  very  early  period  bepui 
their  benefactions  to  the  college,  and  continued  them  until  after  the 
dose  of  the  colonial  c»ra. 

But  among  all  the  gc^nerous  fri(»nds  of  the  college  there  was  none 
wliose  naime  is  so  worthy  to  be  i)laced  upon  the  same  scroll  with  Har- 
vanl  us  Thomas  Hollis.  As  a  <*itiz«Mi  of  another  land  and  a  believer  in 
another  theology  from  that  held  by  the  founders  of  the  college,  his  un- 
^\Mi  and  (-hristian  catholieity  of  spirit  make  him  a  uni<pu»  figure 
anioiijf  all  the  benefactors  of  his  age.  Vwvv  i>hilanthropy  found  in 
Win  one  of  its  fairest  exponents — men  who  so  rarely  l)less  our  world 
that  we  are  ai)t  to  hjok  u]jon  them  as  phen<mieiia.  From  1719  until  Ids 
^^sith  in  1731  beseems  to  have  n»garded  the  college  somewhat  as  a 
fjitlier  might  a  favorite  <*liild.  His  interest  in  it  was  **  general,  constant, 
*nd  unswerving."  He  was  s]HMialIy  desirous  that  a  good  library  should 
"^  pr«)\nde<l  for  it.  To  this  (»nd  he  was  ever  searehing  in  the  bookstalls  of 
*^^inloii  for  choice  and  costly  books  toscMid  out  to  New  England.  HiMt 
^a«  wJHi  first  suggest  e<l  the  ne<'d  of  a  catalogue  of  t  lie  books  in  the  library, 
***"iff;e8tion  that  was  at  once  approved  and  acted  ui)on  by  the  cor- 
Pwation.  In  addition  to  tin*  divinity  ])rof<»ssorship,  Mr.  H<»llis,  in  172G, 
ronudcMl  the  professorvslii[>  <>f  mathematics  and  natural  j)hilosophy,  and 
^«»ve  for  it  what  wa*i  thought  to  be  a  liberal  endowment  for  the  time, 
"^tles,  with  remittanees  made  by  him  and  in  accordance  with  his 
«rtctioii»  t«u  scholarships  were  established  for  poor  scholars,  yielding 
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each  £10  a  year  in  Masaticbusetts  currency,  or  a  little  more  than  £3, 
English  sterling.  At  his  death  he  had  contributed  in  various  ways 
nearly  £0,000,  Massachusetts  currency,  besides  many  valuable  books. 
For  years  thereafter  his  heirs,  in  the  same  generous  spirit,  continued 
by  an  "  ever-flowing  fountain  "  of  princely  giving  to  keep  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  all  h)vers  of  Harvard  College  the  name  of  HoUis.  Tlie  gen- 
erosity of  Thoma«  Hollis  was  also  of  great  service  to  the  college  in  later 
times  by  putting  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  successful  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton and  other  cities  to  emulate  liis  example. 

But  a  Hollis,  a  Holworthy,  an<l  others  we  have  named  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  p]Tiglan4rs  iM^nefactors  to  Harvard  College  during 
the  first  century,  (lifts  flowed  from  England  in  a  constant  stre^im 
from  the  origin  .of  the  institution  to  a  i)eriod  snbse(iuent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  These  acts  should  be  gratefully  remembered  in  New 
England,  as  they  were  evidently  void  of  all  jKTsonal  interest,  being 
prompted  simply  by  a  love  of  learning,  religicm,  and  freedom. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

THE   GROWTH   OF   INDEPENDENCE. 

From  the  close  of  Wads  worth's  presidency  in  1737  until  the  beginning 

of  the  nhieteentli  century  the  history  of  Harvard  Oollege  ftirnishes  coni- 

])aratively  little  material  for  special  re/Cord.    During  the  first  pai-t  of  this 

period  the  early  traditions  of  the  college  were  mostly  follo\ve<l,  and  the 

rtMitine  of  student  hfe  and  the  disturbamjes  which  had  characterized  the 

college  during  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  underwent  but 

little  change.    But  long  before  the  mother  country  had  declared  war 

upon  her  American  colonies  the  fires  of  i)atriotism  had  been  kindled 

among  the  yoiuig  men  of  Harvard,  and  when  the  call  of  liberty  sounded 

out  through  the  homes  of  New  England  and  the  first  blow  was  struck 

s%t  Ijcxington,  no  more  ardent  American  patriots  could  bci  found  than 

"the  men  who  had  been  nurtured  within  the  walls  of  the  college.    This 

inculcation  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  independence  of  thought 

vras  the  distinguishing  work  that  Harvard  did  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 

t,ury,  and  no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  ui)on  her  than  this,  that 

xvlien  ber  country  most  needed  soldiers  and  statesmen  they  were  found 

i  11  the  ranks  of  her  sons,  and  were  of  the  bravest  and  best  that  our  country 

lias  seen.     Such  were  Samuel  and  eTohn  Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  John 

Bancocky  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Timothy  Pickerhig,  and  many  others 

whose  names  are  among  the  most  familiar  and  renowned  in  the  early 

history  of  the  Republic. 

MORE  LIBERAX.  VIEWS   IN   THEOLOGY. 

The  religious  controversy  which  divided  the  friends  of  Harvard  into 
bostile  camps  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  continued  at  intervals 
throughout  this  period  of  which  we  are  treating  and  far  into  the  succeed- 
ing one.  This  feeling  manifest^nl  itself  esi)ecially  w  hen  any  new  chair 
was  to  be  filled.  Upon  such  occasicms  the  opi)ortunity  was  improved 
hy  the  high  or  orthodox  Calvinists  to  look  closely  into  the  religious 
principles  of  the  candidate,  and  when  these  were  not  satisfactory  ac- 
cording to  their  standard  to  put  obstiicles  in  thcAvay  of  liis4H)nfirmation, 
It  seems,  however,  from  the  evidence  at  hand,  that  among  the  most  in- 
fluential classes  there  was  a  growing  liberality  of  thought  ujKin  theoh)g- 
ieal  questions.    That  those  who  held  these  views  had  a  x>reponderatiBg 
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influonce  in  tlui  colle^ife  in  1737  is  shown  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Holyoke  to  the  presidency,  whose  candidacy  was  strongly  oi)ix>sed 
by  the  high  ( •alvinists.  In  the  following  year,  n\Hm  the  election  of  John 
Winthrop  as  H:)llis  ])rofessor  of  niathennitics,  the  same  inend)ers  (»f  b<»tb 
boanls  who  o])iM)S4'd  tin*  4'le<'tion  of  llolyoke  attenii)ted  to  S4»cure  an 
in([niry  into  Winthrop's  religions  beliefs,  that  they  nn'ght  thus  establish 
a  precedent  whieh  should  be  .foUowed  in  the  future  filling  of  college 
clniirs.  IJut  in  this  effort  tliey  wrre  unsu<'cessful,  and  it  would  scH-m 
therefore  that  from  tliis  ]»eriod  dates  the  beginning  of  the  lU'ocess  of 
eman<'ii)ation  from  th<'  earlier  and,  as  Me  must  now  regard  it,  narrower 
creed  which  was  so  dear  t<»  the  lu»arts  of  the  lirst  settlers  in  New  £iig- 
landJ 

With  the  growth  of  our  institutions  it  was  inevitable  that  this  change 
shouhi  come,  but  to  the  a<lvanred  position  taken  ])y  Harvard  (.'ollege 
nnu'h  cre<lit  is  due  for  the  early  acceptance  of  these  liberal  though  ortho- 
dox vi<*ws. 

At  this  ]>eriod  the  sui»ervision  of  tlie  board  of  overseers  did  not  end 
simply  with  an  in^juiry  into  tlic  religious  status  an<l  character  of  the 
ju-ofessors  and  tutors  at  tlu*  tinn*  of  their  election.  Th(y  judged  rather 
that  tlu'.v  eouhl  bi\st  niagnil'v  their  otli4M'  by  eriticisiug  the  manner  in 
which  the  <lei)artmeiits  W4'r<'  <'on(]uete<l.  It  wouhl  s<»em,  for  instanee, 
that  th4*y  thought  themselv4's  more  comiKtent  judges  of  how  a  topic 
sh<mldl)(»treat<Ml,  orof  wliiithMigth  a  discourse  sliouM  be,  than  thelmard 
of  instruction,  shwv  in  1740  tlu*y  took  it  u]M)n  themselves  tor4*commend 
to  the  ])rofessor  of  divinity  that  in  the  deliveiy  of  **  liis  ]>ublic  lectures 
hi'  hi'  more  amviHr  in  th(»  several  subjects  lie  treats  ui)on/' 

The  visit  of  the  Ivcv.  (icorge  Whitetield  to  New  England  in  1740,  and 
the  controvtM'sies  that  arose  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  1h»  taught,  niiwle 
it  evident  to  all  that  Harvard  college  had  d<»])arted  wi<l(»ly  from  the 
jMJsition  lu'hl  by  Jonathan  Kdwards  and  other  lea<lers  of  the  Calvinist,s. 
The  leading  exponents  of  the  new  <loctrines  W4»re  the  Kev.  Charles 
Chauncy,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Fiist  ('(Migregational  Church  in  i»os- 
t-on,  and  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  who  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1744.  The  governors  (»f  the  Cfdh»ge  gave  no  ]aiblic  connte- 
nanc4»  to  these  A'iews  of  ChauiK-y  and  Maylu'w,  but  tlu'y  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  them,  and  the  lea<lers  of  the  <'alvijn*sts  perc<'iv4»d  with 
alarm  that  potent  intluences  were  at  work  whi<'h  were  already  arousing 
the  spirit  of  free  im|uiry  and  radically  <*hanging  tlu*  theologi<*al  vit»ws 
of  tlu»  laymen  and  intluential  classes  in  Nt'w  Knglan<I.  Dr.  Chauncy 
warmly  d(»tended  thccoUege  from  tli<'  <'harg4'of  Kdwards,  that  there  was 
want  of  <lue  <'are  in  giving  to  the  students  religious  instnu'tions,  and 

'Til  171^1^  till*  corporation  exaniiiKMl  n  tutor,  and  not  until  liis  n'li;!:i«MiK  1>(.'li«'iK  \\vt\> 
foTUMl  to  he  BatiMtartorj'  was  liis  cIiM-tion  apj»rov«'d  l»y  tlio  «»viM*s<M'rrt.  It  issuj^jijestrd 
by  Mr.  Pfini'.  tin*  liistttrian  of  Harvard  ('oni'H<'.  that  at  this  tinir  th<j  tutors  were 
roquin'd  t<»  ]icrlV)nu  rrli;>iou8  s<?rvir«'s  in  tln^  chaiud  and  ^ivo  rc>lip:i<Mi.s  instnu'tiou  iu 
tlieir  rrsiM*ctiv<<  rlaKscs.  and  that  this  may  have  hi-eu  the  |;rouud  for  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation  and  overseers. 
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maintained  rather  that  it  was  niKlt^* ''  <j<>o(l  re<i:ulation,"  an<l  that  <luring 
the  20  years  sine4>  he  lia*!  known  it.s  history  it  liiid  never  Ijeeii  in  ^i  blot- 
ter CTondition  ^'in  x)oint  of  relij^ion,  fj:oo(l  onler,  an<l  h^arnhig  tlian  at  this 
day.^ 

To  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  tiie  liberal  theology,  whieh  wsi.^ 
more  and  more  finding  jM^ceptanee  iiinong  tlie  t'rien<ls  of  Ilarvanl,  the 
college  at  N4;w  llavHMi  aft'orded  a  weh*oine  n*tnge.  This  college  ha^l 
b**en  founded  by  those  who  at  tlui  b<»ginning  of  tlie  eighteenth  (»(»ntnry 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ])revailing  religious  vie\ys  entert^iined 
and  iU*.eept<Ml  at  Harvard  College,  and  now  aft4»r  a  half-century,  in  the 
yeiir  1752,  their  8ucc4?ss<n\s,  the  Calvinists  of  Massachusetts,  turn  to  it 
again  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  '*  settling  and  securing  orthodoxy" 
there  *'  uiK>n  the  best  foundation  that  human  wisdom,  directed  by  the 
general  rules  of  God's  word,  could  devise."  As  a  result  of  this  action 
Yale  College  sent  out  for  many  years  a  larger  number  of  graduates  than 
Harvard.* 

About  this  period  (1747)  0(»curred  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Cole- 
man, one  of  the  most  loyal  friends  and  able  counselors  that  the  (college 
ever  had.  It  w.is  largely  through  confiden<ie  in  him  that  Mr.  Thonuts 
Hollis  Wius  disposcKl  to  give  so  liberally  to  the  college.  He  Avas  also 
instrumental  in  intiuen<*ing  Mrs.  Hohlen  to  make  so  generous  a  donati<m 
for  the  building  of  the  chapel.  To  him,  with  Leverett,  Pemberton, 
Waulsworth,  and  one  or  two  others,  we  are  to  assign  mu<*li  of  the  cre^lit 
for  the  prosperity  which  att4mded  the  college  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to  pla(;e  its  religious  character  on  ^' the 
broad  foundation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  holding  that  the  right  to 
construe  them  was  'Mnherent  in  every  individual  independent  of  man's 
authority."  Chieiiy  through  his  wise  <M)unsels  the  college  was  carried 
triumphantly  through  the  great  religious  crisis  which  agitated  it  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  principles  which  he  main- 
tained! with  such  earnestness  and  al)ility  hav(^  ever  since  been  supported 
by  the  college,  being  luloptcd  as  the  standard  for  it^  moral  government. 

A  contemporary  of  Coleman's,  and  a  sur\ivor  for  many  yt»ars,  was 
the  liitw  Edward  Wigglesworth,  tin*  first  who  was  called  to  the  Divinity 
Professorship  in  Harvard  College.  He  was  ehu'ted  to  this  ])osition  in 
1722,  and  continued  in  the  same  until  his  death  in  January,  17()r).  From 
the  vantage  gi'ound  of  his  position  Iw  was  able  to  ex(»rt,  and  did  exert, 
a  powerful  influence  ui)on  the  thought  of  his  time.  The  imprint  of  his 
theology  was  so  marked  as  to  be  recognized  in  the  U^achiugs  of  the  col- 
lege and  her  sons  for  many  yt^ars  after  his  death. 

UiM)n  his  election  to  the  Divinity  ('hair  he  IukI  signed  no  test  nor 
given  any  Iwnd  for  lulhesion  to  any  sect  ov  party.  Clear  in  argument, 
candid  and  impartial  in  his  judgment,  the  <*redit  is  given  to  him  of  being 


*  A  coinparUton  of  th«  attendjiiire  at  Ilarvjinl  and  Yiih*.  shows  that  from  1745  to  1755, 
incluAive,  1^4  were  graduated  from  llarvanl.  ami  179  from  Yale;  and  ajs^aiu,  that  from 
1753  to  nW,  inclivuvei  205  were  graduated  from  the  former^  and  254  l^om  the  latter. 
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one  of  the  first  who  dared  publiely  to  <iuestion  some  of  the  cherished 
doctrines  of  high  Calvinisni.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  divines  wlio 
believe<l  that  the  Protestant  churches  had  not  vet  reachwl  the  utmost 
l)oint  of  reform;  and  he  was  disiM)sed  to  labor  to  bring  them  into  a 
nearer  approat-h  to  the  only  true  and  original  standar<l,  th#  Holy  Scrip- 
tures unhnnimbered  by  the  schemes,  systems,  and  inventions  of  men.* 

A  lifelong  associate  of  Wigglesworth  was  ."Tutor  Fl>Tit,^  whose  death 
oceurred  in  1700.  He  had  In^en  instru(*t4)riu  the  college  for  upwards  of 
55  years,  and  was  one  of  the  best-known  characters  of  his  day.  lu 
addition  to  his  college  duties  he  was  an  occasional  preacher,  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  s(»nn(ms. 

Mayhew  was  his  pupil,  but  the  asperity  which  wjis  often  displayed  in 
the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  suited  to  the  gentle  and  more  impar- 
tial spirit  of  th(>*teacher. 

For  nearly  40  years  after  Prof.  Wigglesworth- s  appointment  as  Divinity 
Professor  the  <M»llege  appears  t^)  have  had  'mio  system  of  divinity  or 
ethics."  Twi<*e  in  tin*  year  1750  the  ovi»rs(!iers  recommended  that  the 
coii)oration  s])eedily  introduce  some  system,  and  as  a  residt  in  the 
foHowing  May  '*tlie  ])resi<lent  read  si»veral  votes  of  the  corporation, 
whereby  it  api)eared  that  suitable  <'are  was  taken  of  that  matter." 

The  controversies  which  divided  the  ( ■ongi'Cgational  churches  during 
tlie  middle  and  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  increased  ho])es 
to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  that  the  influence  which  they 
had  earlier  sought,  in  the  ecelesisistiral  councils  of  the  Xew  England 
C(»lonies  might  at  h^ngth  be  a<*quired.  They  were  therefore  believe<l  to 
be  (cherishing  the  design  which  they  had  openly  avowed  in  1725,  of  claim- 
ing seats  in  the  board  of  overseers  as  "tea<*hing  eld(»rs." 

This  project  of  establishing  the  Chur(»h  of  Kngland  with  an  order  of 
bishops  in  North  Ameri<*a  was  for  the  time  abiuuloned,  but  had  it  been 
su<*cessful  and  had  the  church  obtained  such  a  control  in  the  aftairs  of 
the  college  as  it  desired,  we  can  readily  st»(>  that  this  might  hfive  changed 
not  alone  the  religious  history  of  the  college,  but  mu4*h  more  than  that, 
by  being  identilied  with  the  Church  of  Kngland,  the  sons  of  Harvard, 
might  have  been  led  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolutionary  war  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  thus  by  the 
weight  of  their  influen<*e  have  <'hang4*(l  the  ])olitical  fortunes  not  aloue 
of  Massachusetts,  but  of  all  the  l^niti'd  Colonies. 

In  1702  the  friends  of  Harvard  Colh'gc*  were  nuu*h  alarmed  by  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  rival  institution  of  learning  in  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.-  This  moveuK'nt  of  the  Calvinistic  party  in 
the  <-olony  was  o])pose<l  by  the  legislature,  but  met  with  the  favorable  4*ou- 
si<h»ration  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  Hence  it  was  believed  (or 
at  h»ast  a  pretense  was  made)  by  sonn*  that  a  coalition  had  been  formexl 
by  the  tiiends  of  the  measure  with  tin?  governor,  and  that  it  was  a  deep- 


'Applcton's  Fiiii«ral  l)iH<-<»iii-ri«'  upim  Mr.  Wijr^Vrt worth. 

•-^Soe  Poirco'tt  llisitory;  p.  217  vt  m*/,    Sec  al«o  lUit*  College  Book. 
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laiil  plot  "for  f^n(ling*si  bishop  into  these  parts."  When  the  governor 
was  remonstrated  with  for  having  proniisiMl  a  ehart<*r  for  the  new  col- 
lege he  gave  the  remonstrants  to  uud(?rstan(l  tliat  tin*  snhjeet  sliould  be 
referred  to  the  ministry  in  Great  Hritnin.  lTi)on  this  a  eireular  letter 
was  prepared  by  the  friends  of  Harvard  Collc^ge,  in  which  the  ground 
was  taken  that  the  governor  wiis  not  empowered  to  giant  such  a  eliarter. 
Tills  act  is  to  l>e  noted  as  showing  the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
which  luid  begun  to  actuate  the  leadi  ng  men  of  Massachusetts.  The  lett^ir 
referred  to  was  st^nt  to  such  iniiuential  men  in  England  as  were  most 
friendly  to  Harvard  College,  and  by  this  means  the  s(»henie  for  a  new  col- 
lege in  the  province  was  for  the  time  defeated.  Its  promoters  assigned  as 
the  principal  reason  for  its  establishment  "  that  the  governors  of  Harvard 
College  neglwit  to  propagate  ortluKlox  principles  of  religion  and  vital 
piety,  and  that  a  prin4!ipal  end  proposed  in  founding  another  seminary 
is  t-o  remedy  this  supposexl  defect  in  the  pr(\sent  method  of  c^ducation.'^ 
Tliis  insinuation  ''rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  Harvard,'' and 
doubtless  added  to  the  alarm  felt  by  such  as  still  held  fast  to  the  creetl 
of  the  early  Puritans. 

Although  the  leading  friends  of  the  college  were  evidently  in  symi)athy 
with  the  liberal  tendencie.s  of  the  times,  still  it  nmy  also  with  trutb  be 
said  that  the  sectarian  iwsiticm  whicjh  it  had  hitherto  maintained  was 
virtually  unchange<l  u])  to  the  time  of  the  Kevolutiim.  As  an  indicration 
that  si>on  after  this  period  a  different  spirit  found  acceptance  in  the  col- 
lege, we  find  that,  in  1798,  students  of  the  Epis(;opaliau  faith  who  liad 
formerly  been  compelled  t^)  attend  religious  s(»rvices  in  tlie  chapel  were 
given  ))ermission  to  attend  the  Kpiscjopal  (jhurch  at  Cambridge.' 

jMoriH)ver,  at  a  date  i^receding  this,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, a  candidate  for  a  i>iace  in  the  corporation  was  chosen  who  was 
neither  a  clergyman,  professor,  nor  tutor.  These  were  evidence's  that  the 
college  ^v^ls  becoming  emancipated  from  its  early  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 
tarian traditions. 

COLLEGK  LIFE. 

The  laws  of  1734,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  appear  to  have 
sufficed  for  the  government  of  the  <*ollege  for  a  number  of  years.  Still 
the  disorderly  tendencies  whicli  were  so  prominent  during  the  latter  i)art 
of  the  first  century  continual  to  characterize  Ui  a  certnin  extent  t\w.  life 
of  the  college  far  into  the  eighte<»nth  century.  Tlu\se  <listurbances  re- 
snlt<Mi  in  large  part  fnmi  the  stu<lents  fre([U(»nting  ^'nh*  hous(»s"  and 
indidging  too  fre^ely  ^' in  \vine,  strong  beer,  an<l  distilled  spirits.-'  EspiH'i- 
ally  was  this  true  at  commencemcMit.  This  day  had  become  a  holiday 
thiYnigliOut  the  province,  and  in  r>ost4)n  the  shops  were  usually  closed 
and  business  suspended.    The  i)ublic  common  at  Cambridge  was  covered 

'111  1828  the  privilege  extended  tu  EpiHcopal  HtudeiitH  was  extciid«Ml  to  tlios*- of 
all  denomiuationB,  and  seatH  are  now  fiinuMhcd  at  tlit^  expense  of  the  college  to  thu60 
students  who  m»j  wish  to  attend  services  in  any  church  iu  the  vicinity. 
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with  l>ooths  erected  toaceominodate  the  peoide  from  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
l)oiin^  towns,  and  the  amusements  and  refreshments  of  a  fair  were  fur- 
nished, in  which  gambling,  rioting:,  and  dissipation  of  all  kincU  prevaiknl. 
As  thes(i  disorders  were  wholly  in(u>mpatil)le  with  the  ide^i  of  a  litijrary 
celebration,  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  government 
of  the  e4)lle^e  to  limit  their  expense  and  ren<h»r  the  occasion  less  noisy 
and  riotous.  But  the  views  of  the  c4)rj>oration  an<l  overseers  respecting 
the  measures  t^o  be  employed  di<l  not  harnnmize,  and  this  wciik  dalliance 
augure^l  ill  for  the  reforming  of  tlu»se  abuses.* 

In  their  eftbrts  to  do  away  with  these  exhibitions  of  insubordination 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  appeal  to  the  higher  moral  sensibilities  of 
the  students  because  of  the  damaging  effect  such  courses  would  have 
upon  their  chara(*ter,  l)ut  the  reason  for  such  demands  was  placed  upon 
the  insufficient  grounds  that  the  necessaries  of  life  were  so  dear;  or  pos- 
sibly that  there  wa.s  a  distressing  drought  which  they  apprehended  to 
be  such  '*a  judgment  of  God  as  calls  for  fasting  and  mourning;"  or 
again,  'mu  consideration  of  the  dark  state  of  Providence  with  respect  to 
the  war  wc*  are  engaged  in." 

In  1757,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  France,  and  when  there  was  a 
most  alarming  drought  in  N4»w  Englaml,  both  the  observance  of  com- 
mencement and  the  festival  attcn<ling  it  were  omitted,  and  the  candidates 
reireived  th(»ir  degrees  though  absent.  So  again  in  17(><),  by  a  vote  of 
both  boards,  all  unnecressary  expens(\s  w<'re  tbrbid<h»n,  as  also  dancing, 
either  in  the  hall  or  in  any  of  the  college  buildings,  during  any  part  of 
commencem(?nt  week.  The  i)resid(»nt  was  s]»ecially  charged  to  exercise 
a  rigid  censorship  over  the  parts  assigned  for  commc^ncement  and  to  ex- 
punge therefrom  all  that  was  objectionabh*,  and  i)articuhirly  "to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  addressing  the  female  sex.'' 

But  the  action  of  both  boards  <luring  this  period  was  weak,  vacillating, 
an<l  contradi(?tory.  As  evidencM^  of  this  it  is  stated  that  soon^ifter  the 
dat4».  we  have  named,  p(u*mission  was  given  the  student^s,  not  only  to 
furnish  punch  to  tlnM'r  guests  at  commen4*ement,  but  also  at  any  other 
time  lU'ovided  it  was  done  "in  a  sober  manner."  The  i)lausible  reason 
given  was  that  this  drink,  as  then  usually  c<uicocte(l,  was  "no  intoxica- 

*  SniniitiiiU's  tlu'  ovilH  to  Tx"  n»iiui(li«>(l  by  tlu'  jj^ovfrniiig  hojinls  of  Iho  coUege  wore 
**  tlu»  l)n'ju*li  of  tlio  Sa1>hatli,  inorc  ifspiu'ially  in  tiirii'  of  pn1>lic  worsliip."  The  remedy 
for  tlu»  hitttT  was  to  havt;  "tutors  Nittiii*;  in  tli(>  luootinj^houso  so  as  more  eonviMi- 
ieiitly  to  overs«M'  the  schohirs.*'  Aj^aiii  it  was  eijinplaiiu'd  that  "tlie  eostly  hahits  of 
many  of  the  scliolars,  their  wearinj;  gohl  or  silvtT  lare  or  hroi^ades.  silk  nipfhtgowiis/' 
etc.,  had  a  tenden<*y  to  disconra;;e  pan-nts  from  •j^ivinj^  their  <'hihlren  a  eoUege  educa- 
tion, and  moreovtT  that  it  wna  "inconsistent  witli  the  gravity  and  decency  proper  to 
ha  observed  in  this  scM-iety." 

This  eoinphiint  is  fcdh)wod  a  litth*  later  by  a  report  of  "  riot.^)ua  disorders  frequently 
committed  on  tin'  quarter  days  and  trveuings,"  and  that  on  one  such  occiw«ion.  viz,  iu 
17(>1,  it  wjw  carried  so  far  that  "  the  windows  of  the  tutors  and  divers  other  windowM 
were  broken,"  so  that  thereupon  the  observance  of  quarter  days  was  abolished. 

Among  other  evil  tendencies  to  b<^  <'ombated  mention  is  made  in  1762  of  theatrical 
exhibitions^  although  there  were  as  yet  no  established  theaters  iu  Boston. 
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ting  liquor,"  though  no  limitations  won^  maile  as  to  the  in^rodioiits  or 

pi*oi)ertii'S  of  the  iiiixtiiro. 

During  the  presidcMiey  of  llolyoke  the  eoinmons  ox^ntinued  to  ])e  a 
eoustaut  souim'c  of  embarrassment  to  the  authorities  of  the  <*olleji^e, 
Ocfasioually  the  s<»eds  of  4liseontent  sprang  u])  int^)  hrUA'  rebellions, 
and  ill  17G(»  one  of  these  assumed  sueh  ]n'oporti(ms  that  it  <listurbed  the 
affairs  of  the  eollrgr  for  more  than  a  month.  The  p'ound  of  <'omplaint 
wjis  usually  the  quality  of  the  food  and  the  inadequaey  of  the  supply, 
hut  tin*  overseers  insistiHl  that  it  would  be  ibr  the  best  interests  of  the 
edlcge  as  well  as  '*i)revent  extra\'a^ant  <»x])ense,  if  tlu^  s(*holars  were 
n^strained  from  dieting;?  in  i)rivat<^  families."  They  approved  the  course 
of  tin*  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  and  condennied  in  strong  lan- 
guage the  'Minlawful  e^mibination  of  a  g:reat  number  of  the  students  to 
force  an  execution  of  the  hiws  of  the  college  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
think  proi>er."  To  add  emphasis  to  these  and  other  resolutions,  'Miis 
excellency  the  governor'^  wa^s  re(pu*sted  to  rea<l  them  to  the  scholars 
in  the  chapel,  the  overseers  being  i)resent,  and  to  "enforce  them  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  think  i»rop(T."  In  all  these  transactions  it  is  ap- 
parently fair  to  infer  that  the  oversei^rs  were  actuattnl  in  ])artl)y  selfish 
motives  since  the  i)rofits  from  the  commons  found  tlu»ir  way  into  the 
treasury  of  the  college.  Still  it  is  noteworthy  as  an  indication  oi'tht^  spirit 
uf  the  students  that,  though  all  were  uiuhT  the  necessity  ol  paying  for  the 
wimnions' board,  such  of  their  nmnber  as  <*ould  afford  the  extra  ex]»ensc 
tmk  tlieir  meals  in  private  families.  The  busin(\ss  of  j)urvi»ying  for  the 
oomnions  fell  largely  to  the  corporation,  ami,  as  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot  Imppily 
says,  it  is  amusing  to  see  term  aft^ir  term  an<l  year  after  year  the  formal 
voteij,  passed  by  this  venerable  body  of  seven  ruling  and  teaching 
elders,  regulating  the  price  at  which  a  cue  of  cider  or  a  sizing  of  bread  or 
lieef  might  be  .sold  to  the  students  by  the  butler. 

At  an  outbreak  in  the  college  in  17()8  the  overseers  go  so  far  as  to 
take  part  in  the  expulsion  of  students,  and  fully  approve  the  4*ourse  of 
the  "immediate  government  in  their  endeavors  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  <lne  8iil>onliiiatiou  in  the  society."  The  occasion  of  this  last-named 
»listurbauce,  which  would  Jippear  to  have  been  one  of  tlu^  most  violent 
rebelliims  in  the  history  of  the  college,  was  the  {Mh)i)ti()n  of  the  simple 
^{filatiou  that  absences  from  college  exer4*ises  must  be  excused  in 
advance. 

As  previously  stated,  when  the  laws  of  the  <'ollege  wen*  revis(»d  in 
l^''^i  the  right  of  punishing  the  undergraduates  by  ^* boxing''  was 
deenw'd  so  essential  to  good  discipline*  that  the  exeicise  of  it  by  the 
pi'esident,  ])rofe8Sors,  aud  tutors  was  cxi)ressly  reserved.  Twenty-one 
J*^ars  later  the  oversells  held  that  this  privilege  should  be  taken  away, 
a^^nolouger  necc?ssary,  but  in  this  vn»w  the  corporation  did  notccmcur. 
Therefore  the  overseers  appointed  a  large  4'ommittee  to  consider  the 
Mbjfcct  and  report  what  punishment,  if  any,  might  be  substituted  for 
it  Bat  from  thus  time  ou  the  practice  of  boxing  was  discontinued,  aud 
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appanMitly  A\itliout  furtlier  iw.tioii  the  law  became  void.    In  the  revised 
laws  of  17(i7,  hereatler  to  be  meutioiunl,  it  was  eximiigecl  altogether. 

Ill  1700  both  boardsof  goveniiueut  favored  the  abolition  of  the  eustom 
that  recjuired  the  freshmen  to  go  on  errands  for  the  older  classes. 
However,  upon  trial,  the  experiment  gave  so  great  dissatisfaction  tliat 
the  (»v(»rseers  voted  not  to  sanction  any  change.  When  at  a  later  period 
the  attempt  to  abolish  this  custom  was  renewed,  the  coii)oration,  ailter 
much  deliberation,  decided  that  they  could  not  "i»rojectany  plan  in  the 
room  of  this  long  and  ancient  custom"  wliich  would  not  be  attended 
A\ith  eciual  or  greater  inconveniences. 

This  custom,  therefore,  which  seems  abhorrent  to  the  college  life  of 
our  day,  prevailed  yet  for  many  yi^ars. 

At  about  the  same  period  of  its  history  great  annoyance  wius  occa- 
sioned to  the  officers  of  the  college  by  "some  of  the  scholars  going  home 
at  one  time  and  some  at  another  in  the  spring  and  fall  to  procure  cloth- 
ing, as  they  heretofore  have  been  permitted  to  do."  To  avoid  this  inter- 
ruption and  injury  to  tlui  C/Ollege  work  it  was  suggested  by  the  corpcu^a- 
tion  in  17(>(>  that  there  should  be  short  vacations  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
This  suggestion,  however,  did  not  then  n^ceive  the  approbation  of  the 
overseers.  In  this  same  year  (17(>(M)7)  Quincy  refers  to  a  "  winter  vaca- 
tion;" but  the  action  of  the  corporation  would  seem  U)  indicate  that 
previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  vacation  in  the  spring  or  fall. 

As  early  as  October,  1747,  action  had  been  taken  towards  a  general 
revision  of  the  college  laws,  but  for  many  years,  as  we  have  se(»n,  only 
temporary  changes  were  effected ;  but  at  length,  in  17(50-07,  so  pressing 
had  bwome  the  deman<l  for  a  revision — reinforced  by  the  strong  objec- 
tion of  parents  to  pecuniary  nuilcts,  simre  the  penalty  fell  upon  them 
rather  than  upon  their  sons — an  eminent  committee,  consisting  of  such 
men  as  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  Dr.  C'hauncy,  Dr.  Mayhew, 
and  Secretary  Oliver,  was  api)ointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  some 
other  method  of  punishing  offenders.  This  committee  advised  again.st 
abolishing  tines  altogether,  but  recommended  that  they  should  be  less 
in  amount  and  less  frequently  resorted  to,  and  that  otluT  methods  of 
restraint  should  be  gradually  introduced.  The  syst^^m  thus  mlo])ted,  and 
imiu'oved  in  the  course  of  years,  became  the  ba.sis  of  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment «\iiich  has  prevailed  not  only  in  Harvard,  but  in  American  col- 
leges generally  since  the  abrogati<m  of  fines.  According  to  this,  disci- 
pline is  maintained  by  private  and  public  admonition,  l)y  exhtutation  to 
duty,  by  notihcation  to  parents,  by  exacting  at  a  subsequent  time  the 
performance  of  duties  that  have  been  omitted.  Continement  with  strict 
attendance  to  college  duties  was  also  a  form  of  penalty  recommended 
and  scmietimes  practiced. 

The  ])eri(Ml  of  which  we  are  writing  was  characterized  by  many  oth(»r  im- 
provements, Largely  due  to  tlu*  iiitlnence  of  the  able  men  who  then  guideil 
the  iictioii  of  the  boanl  of  overseers.    Only  a  few  years  later  a  custom 
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wliicli  IijmI  exiateil  from  the  establisbiiient  of  the  eolh»^e  wjis  hiid  aside. 
This  was  the  aiTsmghi^  of  the  students  in  eaeh  dass  according  to  tlie 
siippostnl  rank  of  the  families  to  which  thoy  Ix^hmged.  As  the  practice 
ha^l  l)een  the  CiUise  of  much  bitterness  of  feeling  4m  the  part  of  many  of 
the  students,  the  overseers  in  177.S  decreed  that  it  be  diswmtinued,  and 
that  thereafter  the  names  of  the  nu*mbers  of  ea4»h  class  should  be  i)rinted 
in  alphabetical  order.  This  arrangement  of  the  nanu>s  has  since  pre- 
vaileiL' 

For  seven  years  prece^ling  the  lievolutionary  war,  as  also  difring  its 
continuance,  attempts  were  made  with  varying  su(*cess  to  improve  thv^^ 

m 

discipline  in  the  college  and  raises  the  standard  of  educ^ation. 

During  the  war  there  was  often  extreme  <lifticulty  in  finding  a  suitable 
steward  and  in  providing  satisfactory  b(»ard  for  the  students  in  the  com- 
mons. In  1770  the  tutor  in  mathemati(*s,  ^^^.  Oaleb  (Tannett,  was  in- 
duced to  accept  this  office,  and  he  continue<l  to  hold  it  for  nearly  l\d 
years. 

In  1786,  in  order  to  lessen  exi)ense,  the  authorities  of  tin*  college  de- 
termined to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  <lress.  What  tlie  color  and 
form  should  be  were  miinitely  set  forth,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  sev- 
eral classeij  should  be  distinguished  by  frogs  on  the  <*ntfs  and  by  th<^  bnt- 
ton-hole«.  Only  cloth  of  home  manufacture  could  be  used.  Events  how- 
ever soon  showed  that  the  students  of  that  day  <lid  not  take  kindly  to 
the  wearing  of  uniforms.  In  view  of  that  fa<*t  the  immediate*  government 
saw  that  the  regulation  must  needs  be  enfon*(»d  under  the  severest  i)en- 
altie^.  Finally,  in  1707,  this  distinction  in  dress  becanu*  so  obnoxious  to 
all  the  classes  that  the  law  governing  dress  was  so  far  abrogated  that 
only  a  blue-gray  or  dark-blue  coat  was  required,  with  pc^rmission  also 
t-o  wear  a  black  gpwn.  The  wearing  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  cord,  or  edging 
was  prohibited. 

Tlie  early  custom  of  going  uncovered  in  the  college  yard  bec^ame, 
under  the  republican  ideas  which  the  youth  had  inculcated,  very  diffi- 


'  Jmlge  WiDgate,  when  at  the  age  of  about  91,  givcH  the  following  account  of  thiH 
cnstom  as  it  exist wl  in  hia  college  days;  that  iu,  at  a  period  some  15  years  previous 
to  its  abolition.  The  freshman  class,  he  says,  was  usuiiUy  placed  witliin  H  or  9  nionths 
after  admission.  "The  official  notice  of  this  was  given  by  having  their  names  written 
in  a  large  German  t^xt  in  a  handsome  style  and  placed  in  a  cons])icuous  ]>art  of  the  «'ol- 
lege  buttery,  where  the  names  of  the  four  classes  of  undergraduates  were  kept  sus- 
pended until  they  left  the  college,  *  *  *  The  scholars  were  often  enraged  beyond 
bounds  for  their  disappointment  in  their  place;'*  but  they  soon  took  their  *•  station 
.Tt'oording  to  the  new  arrangement  at  recitation,  and  at  commons,  and  in  the  clia])el, 
and  on  all  other  occasions;  and  this  arrangeuu'ut  was  never  afterward  altered  eitluT 
in  college  or  in  the  catalogue,"  however  much  the  rank  of  the  parents  might  mean- 
while have  varie<l.  Although  the  honor  of  a  place  in  cl;iss  was  (chiefly  ideal,  yet 
there  were  some  substantial  a<lvantages.  The  higher  jjart  of  the  i'lass  had  generally 
the  most  inflnential  friends,  and  they  commonly  had  the  best  chambers  in  college 
afwigued  to  them.  They  also  had  a  right  to  hel))  themselves  lirst  at  tal>le  in  conunons, 
and  I  l>elieve  generally,  whenever  there  was  occasional  precedence  allowed,  it  was 
verjr  freely  yielded  to  the  highest  of  the  cjass  by  those  who  were  below." 
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ciilt  of  eiilbrccMiieiit.^  Its  n^peal,  which  followed  before  the?  dose  of  the 
eighteenth  eeiitnry,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  transition  to  that  uvw 
vstandard  of  action  wiiich  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Keimblir 
and  fcmnd  ac<;ei)tance  within  4*olleg4^  walls,  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  the 
peoide  and  in  the  public  afl'airs  of  the  nation. 

COLLEGE   BUILDINGS   AND   FINANCES. 

n()Ll»KN   CIIAPKL. 

• 

The  noble  benefactions  to  the,  (M)lleg(».  in  the  first  century  of  itK  history 
were  as  the  seed  sown  in  ^o</d  p'oun<l,  whi(*h  was  destined  in  the  com- 
ing years  to  bear  an  abundant  harvest.  These  early  friends,  as  we  shall 
se^?,  were  but  the  pioneers  in  a  long  list  of  generous  and  great-souled 
donors.  Among  these  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Holden,  late  a  mer- 
chant of  London  and  gov(»rnor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  in  Decem- 
ber, 1741,  gave  £40()  sterling  '^to  build  a  (;hai)el  for  the  use  of  Harvard 
(.'Olleg.e."  Samuel  Iloklen  Avas  the  acknowledgcMlhead  of  the  Dissenters 
in  Greiit  Britain,  and  thus  it  hapi)ened  that  he  became  interested,  prin- 
cipally thnmgh  the  rei)res(Mitations  of  tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Coleman,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  All  the  benefactions 
of  this  family  in  the  j)rovince  amounted  to  more  than  XI 0,000  currency. 

IIOLLIS   HALL. 

Tlie  wars  of  tlu*  mother  (rountry  with  France  in  1745  and  1750 
awakened  intense  inter<»st  among  her  loyal  sons  in  ^New  England,  and 
an  enormous  debt  was  created  by  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts^  for  the 
puqjose  of  defending  her  fi'ontier  and  carrying  the  war  into  Canaila 
and  xVcadia.  As  a  cons(Hpu»nce  great  financial  end)arrassment  followed, 
and  this,  aideil  by  se4tarian  jealousies,  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
students  in  Harvard  College.  When,  however,  peace  was  restored  an 
uncommon  tide  of  pros])erity  set  hi,  and  soon  the  halls  of  Harvard  were 
overflowing  with  students,  and  mon^  than  ninety  were*  obliged  to  board 
in  ])rivat€  famihes.  Fnder  these  circumstances  a  new  building  was 
deemed  indisp(*nsable.  Accordingly,  in  17(n,  the  legislature  wa«  peti- 
tioned to  assist  in  its  erection.  This  petition  was  favorably  received, 
andon  Juiu*.  12,  1702,  the  legislature  ai)propriated  *' £2,000,  to  be  applied 
towards  building  a  new  college  at  ( -ambridge  of  the  dimensions  of 
Massachusetts  Hall."  By  another  resolv4*  on  th<*.  same  dav  £500  ster- 
ling  was  voted  for  tlu>  juinOiase  of  nails,  glass,  and  otlier  materials  in 
England  "for  the  building  of  the  new  collegt*  in  Cjuubri<lge.''  A  com- 
mittee of  Ave  each,  from  the  council  ami  house,  was  ai)pointed  to  meet 
the  coq)oration  of  the  college  and  decide  upon  a  site  for  the  biulding 

'.Judge  Wiugjit«»  coniplain.s  of  the  lack  of  subordination  in  conegc  in  his  old  age, 
and  eontraHtH  the  manner  of  his  day,  when  tlie  students  went  uncovered  in  the  college 
yard,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  later  times.  As  to  wlu'ther  there  was  less  of  the 
genius  of  n^publieanisni  in  e<dlege  before  the  Anieriean  Revolution,  he  took  the  view 
that  iu  Uis  day  '*tho  government  of  the  college  was  a  complete  aristocracy,'' 
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and  amin^^e  for  its  ertfction.     This  coiuraitt^^e,  which  wa«  w)niposwl  of 
8<>iiieot*  the  best  men  in  tlie  colony,  iicted  with  such  promptitude  tliat 
ill  l)e<ember,  17G.3,  an  ample  buihling  *' well  completed  and  finished  in 
the  iH'st  manner,"  was  presented  to  the  i^eneral  court  for  their  api)rovaI 
with  astati^ment  of  the  expenses  incurred.     These  amount(Ml  in  all  to 
m<  »re  than  jG4,S(H)  lawfiil  mimey.    The  legishitiire  approvtMl  tlie  *' assidu- 
ous and  faithful  services"  of  the  conunittee  and  voted  without  cavil  to 
defi-jiy  the  amount  of  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  estimate  and  of  tlie 
fonncr  appropriation.     On   January   1.'5,  •17(>4,   both   branches  of  tlie 
legislature  met  in  the  4;ollejUfe  chapel,  and  Clovernor  Hernard,  at  the  re- 
Que^;t  of  the  president,  jj^ave  the  buildinji:  the  name  of  Ilollis  Hall.    Tlie 
Ie;Lci.slature  voted  that  the  rooms  an<l  cellars  should  In*,  let  so  as  to  pro- 
iliic-e  a  rental  of  £1(K),  £10  of  which  was  to  be  reserve<l  to  keep  it  in 
^♦^I>iiir,  and  tlie  remainder  applied  *•  to  the  sui)port  of  tutors  and  the 
l^iircliase  of  books  for  the  library." 

HAKVAKD   HALL. 

^->n  January  24,  1704,  a  great  calamity  fell  upon  Harvard  College, 
"ii^^i'vard  Hall,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  academic  buildings  (the 
^tliiTs  were  MassjR'husetts,  Stoughton,  and  Hollis  Halls,  and  Holden 
^■* 51  pel),  and  containing  the  best  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  in 
Ani^.iij.j^ — (],(»  collections  and  donations  of  more  than  a  century — was 
^*^f  iiUy  destroyed  by  fire. 

Nothing  dauutwl,  the  men  who  had  planned  andcarriwl  to  c<)mi)letion 

"^>1  lis  Hall  now  united  in  reconunending  the  immediate  rebuilding  of 

^lii  rvard  Hall.    They  fcmnd  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  at  once  the  symi)athy 

^*^il  ciMiperation  of  the  governor  of  the-  provincte  and  the  legislature 

^sj«%f  X'iated  with  him,  and  especially  for  this  reas<ni,  that  on  account  of  au 

^'l^Ulfjuic  of  smalliMix  in  Boston,  the  legislature  was  occupying  the  hall 

'^^    the  time  of  the  tire.     This  body  nuule  at  once  a  grant  of  £2,000  and 

^'*  ^tf^l  further  that  the  hall  should  l)e  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the 

y*>>vince.     This  wa^s  dont»,  and  a  building  costing  $2.5,000  was  conqdeted 

*^^  »lune,  17(W),  having  been  locatcMl  on  the  identical  sjxit  where  the  former 

**^itrvard  Hall  st4M)d.     Only  the  western  half  of  the  upper  story  was  set 

**^^itle  for  the  library,  which  was  placed  in  ten  al<M>ves,  five  on  each  side. 

^^le  remainder  was  appropriate<l  {a}  the  us(i  4»f  the  phih)sophical  room 

*Uni  museum  and  for  the  commons  hall  and  chapel. 

Among  the  generous  givers  to  the  li])rary  fuiul  was  John  Hancock, 
^lio,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock 
(whose  entire  and  large  estate  he  inherited),  donated  jG^OO  sterling,  to 
>vliich  sum  ho  afterwards  ad<le<l  £54  1 4«.  Witli  this  donation  of  Han- 
cock's, 1,098  volumes  were  purchased,  and  placeil  in  an  alcove  si)(?cially 
reserved  for  them. 

In  1778,  the  books  which  had  been  c<mfiscated  from  Tory  refugees, 
iiuml>ering  in  all  about  400  volumes,  were  presented  by  the  legislature 
to  the  Harvard  librswy.    Among  other  donors  were  Gtoveruor  Bernard, 
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wlio  fjav(»  more  tluiii  .MM)  volmnes  of  books  and  JO  guineas  in  money; 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hul)bard  and  William  Gre^nleaf,  who  donated 
money,  Inxiks,  and  pliilosopliieal  a]>])aratns.  Altogether  over  £850 
sterling  was  given  in  money  besides  the  amount  received  from  John 
Hancock. 

But  in  a  cahimitv  of  this  kind  the  first  instinct  of  the  colonists  wa« 
to  turn  to  Oreat  Britain  for  assistance.  England  was  still  to  them  the 
old  home,  and  their  e\'i>ectations  of  sympatliy  and  help  were  never  dis- 
appointed. Persons  of  different  dtMiominatitms,  churchmen  as  well  sis 
diss(Mit(Ts,  vied  in  generosity  to  the  college.  Thus  it  happened,  as 
often,  that  jvhat  api)eared  at  the  moment  to  l)e  an  irremediable  calamity 
was  really  »Ianus-face<l,  and  only  tinu^  was  nee4h»d  t^)  show  that  it  was 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Among  tlu^  most  ardent  of  these  friends  wa^ 
Jasper  Maudnit,  esq.,  s<M^retary  of  ''the  society  for  ]>ropagating  the 
gosi)el  in  New  Knghnnl  and  parts  adjacent.''  This  society,  which  wa*i 
organized  by  tin ^  Dissenters,  princij)ally  for  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians to  Christianity,  gave  the  snm  of  £tM){)  sterling  for  the  purchacsing 
of  r<»ligions  books.  With  this  sum  tin",  secretary  purchased  1,101  vol- 
umes, (Miough  tt)  completely  fill  an  alcove,  and  hea4]dedtothisageneron8 
donation  of  books  and  juoney,  the  p(»rsonal  gift  of  himself  and  brother. 

Another  true  friend  of  Harvard  (%)llege  was  Thomas  Hollis,  escj.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  the  neidiew  and  heir  of  the  first  benefactor  of 
that  name,  an<l  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  who  devoted  his  life  and  fortune 
to  acts  of  beiu»ficence.  He  took  unwcniried  pains  to  collect  and  present 
to  the  college*  the  best  books  in  various  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  in  all  the  d<»j)artments  of  sci(»nce  and  literature.  During  his  life- 
time his  gifts  to  the  colh^ge  are  thought  to  have  excecMled  £1,400  sterling. 
At  his  death  he  left  a  bequest  of  £r>0()  as  a  fund,  and  directed  that  the 
income  be  ai)])lied  to  the  punthase  of  books. 

During  Holyoke's  presi<lency  two  new  modes  of  aiding  the  co11e||^ 
W(Te  introduifcd  by  the  general  (tourt.  One  of  these  (the  first  of  it« 
kind)  was  an  act  passed  in  June*,  ITTlV  "for  raising  by  lottery  the  sum 
of  £.*5,LHM)  for  building  anotluT  hall  for  the  students  of  Harvard  College 
to  dwell  in."  The  excuse  for  this  action  was  that  the  general  court  had 
just  been  to  great  expense  in  building  Hollis  Hall  and  in  rebuilding 
Harvard  Hall,  and  that  no  further  provision  out  of  the  publicj  treasury 
(M)uld  be  expected ;  therefore,  ''that  no  other  resort  is  left  but  to  private 
bent»fsictions,  which  it  is  conceived  will  be  best  excited  by  melius  of  a 
h)ttery.-'  ^ 

The  other  mod<»  of  adding  to  the  funds  of  the  college  was  by  giving 
it  an  interest  in  grants  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine.  The  first 
donation  of  this  kind  was  made  in  17r»2,  and  this  was  followed  bv  others 


•  III  IViroe's  History  of  Ilarvunl  l7iiivorHitY,  aiul  in  ''Harvard  Collejco  and  its  Bfino- 
factors,'*  tbo  time  of  thiH  act  is  i»laood  in  176.\ 

'■^Oii  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  ]>ublie  affairs  tlie  b)ttery  tickets  met  with 
only  a  limited  sale,  and  those  remuiuiug  were  returned  to  the  college. 
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firom  time  to  time  until  1760.  Tliese  ji^raiits  were  of  one  sixty-fourth 
part  of  twenty-live  townships,  and  of  one  eighty-third  part  of  the  town- 
ship adjoining. 

During  President  Locke's  brief  administration  (1770-1773)  many 
Tahiable  contributions  were  made  to  the  funds  of  the  coUege,  both  by 
the  legishiture  and  by  individuals.  Of  these  a  goodly  number  were 
:from  Edinburgh  and  London,  a  fact  not  a  little  noteworthy  if  we  reflect 
iipon  the  aspect  of  jmblic  aflfairs  at  that  time.^ 

Since  the  f<mnding  of  the  Mathematical  Professorship^  by  Mr.  Hollis, 

'ConBnlt  Quiiicy'R  History,  vol.  r,  j).  136,  et  8e(i. ;  also  vol.  ii,  chap.  30,  for  a  list  of 
the  beuef actors  of  Harvard  CoUege  iu  tho  years  ))rece(liiig  the  Revoliitiouary  war. 

'It  is  fitting  that  some  meutiou  should  bo  made  of  Professor  Wiutlirop,  who  so 
long  held  this  professorship,  and  who,  by  his  eminent  servicer,  both  reflected  credit 
upon  the  coUege  and  showed  the  exceeding  great  benetits  arising  from  Mr.  HoIIis*s 
foQudation : 

Among  the  earliest  in  our  country  to  gain  distinction  for  scientific  attainments 
was  Prof.  John  Winthrop,  a  descendent  of  the  first  governor  of  the  province  of  Mas- 
t»chiisetts  Bav,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  ever  been  lumored  with  a  chair 
in  Harvard  College.    Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1732,  he  received,  6  years  later, 
the  sippointnieut  of  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.     For 
40  y€:ar8  he  held  this  chair,  and  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  ho  ap]died  himself  to 
the  advancement  of  those  sciences,  and  his  superiority  tis  a  skillful  and  attractive 
lecturer,  did  more  for  the  rei)Utation  of  American  scholarship  among  the  savants  of 
£an>])e  than  tlu^  service  of  any  other  American  scholar  during  the  first  150  years  of 
(fox  hintory,  save  that  of  Franklin  alone.     As  early  jui  1710  he  began  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  transmitting  "  observations  of  the  transit 
of  Mercury  over  the  sun."    These  were  published  in  their  Transactions,  and  also 
favorably  noticed  in  the  memoirs  of  tlie  Koyal  A<"ademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Paris.    At  various  times  he  gaive  lectures  or  read  papers  upon  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes,  upon  the   identity   of  electricity  and  lightning,  and  tho  protection 
against  the  latt<*r  to  be  derived  from  '*  iron  pointftj^^  supporting  the  theory  of  his 
friend  Benjamin  Franklin. 

In  1759,  on  the  appearan<-e  of  a  n'uiarkable  comet,  he  stated,  in  two  lectures  deliv- 
*rwl  in  the  college  chajMd,  the  principal  hypothes<;s  concerning  these  wandering 
^lieH.  and  explained  the  true  theory  of  their  nature  and  motions  acc'ording  to  tho 
l*tc8t  discoveries.  In  1760  and  1761  he  transmitted  to  the  Koyal  Society  acccmnts  of 
*  whirlwind  which  had  occurred,  and  of  '^several  liery  meteors  which  had  been  seen 
in^VwEngland.'^ 

In  May,  1761,  the  govenmient  of  the  Massjichusetts  Bay  placed  a  sloop  at  his  serv- 
*<'c.  that  be  might  proceed  to  Newfoundland,  carrying  with  him  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  eoll<»^e  requisite  for  his  design  to  witness  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun*s 
•iwkinthe  following  month.  His  observations  were  successfully  made,  and  their 
^^*^h  enabled  him  to  predict  with  certainty  another  traiLsit  of  Venus  on  Juno  3, 
li69.  Reports  «)f  the  transits  of  1761  and  1761),  and  of  that  of  Mercury  in  Octobi»r, 
*'"^3,  and  November,  1769,  were  transmitt«'d  to  the  Royal  Society  and  published  by 
"^cni.  Other  papers  were  prepared  on  the  two  comets  of  1769  and  1770,  the  latter  of 
which  h^,  concludes  to  be  a  new  comet,  making  the  number  then  known  to  be  lifty- 
8«ven.  There  are  other  letters  to  Franklin  showing  the  breadth  of  his  researches  on 
**theaWrration  of  light,"  apropos  of  the  transit  of  Venus;  juid  to  the  Royal  Society 
*o '^indication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  relative  to  a  ]>assago  iu  Castillon's  Life  of  New- 
**"*•  But  his  mathematical  and  philosophical  pursuits  were  but  a  portion  of  his 
^^ties.  His  knowledge  was  various  and  extensive,  and  Quincy,  with  apparent 
712 5 
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ill  1 720,  very  little  had  been  received  by  tlie  college  for  the  purpose  of 
eHtablisliing  new  profe.S8orships;  but  in  1770  and  1771  Dr.  Ezekiel 
llersey  and  'Nichohis  Boylston,  esq.,  laid  •each  the  foundation  for  pro- 
fessorships whi<;h  some  years  later,  when  the  fiinds  had  sufficiently 
accumulated,  were  established  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
desijifii  of  the  founders. 

Another  noted  benefactor  of  Harvard  was  James  Bowdoin,  who  was 
governor  of  Massacliusetts  from  1785  to  1787.  lie  wa*i  chosen  the  first 
ju'esideiit  of  tlic*  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  S<*iences,  was  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Hunmne  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  of  many  otlnT  societies  in  AuKTica  and  in  Europe.* 

The  Donation  Book,  wliich  contains  "an  account  of  grants,  dona- 
tions, and  beciuests  to  Harvard  (-ollege  "  from  its  foundation  to  the  ye«r 
177.*5,  had  for  its  obj(M*t  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  l)enefiurtor8  of 
Harvard  ( 'Ollege.  To  this  a  second  volunn*  has  been  added.  In  the 
year  just  referred  to  the  custom  was  introduc(Kl  of  making  mention  at 
(•omnu'ncement  of  the  benefactions  of  the  preceding  year  and  honor- 
ing t\w  noble  givers  by  laudatory  orations. 

If  we  summarize  the  benefactions  received  by  the,  college  from  the 
earliest  ])eriod  to  178(),  we  shall  se(»  that  fnmi  1G.")()  to  1710  there  was 
contribut4Hl  out  of  the  public  treasury  88,540;  and  by  individuals . in 
America  during  the  same  period  $22,004.1)4;  an<l  by  those  in  England 
J?14,808.80.  Between  1710  and  1752  the  colonial  government  gave  t© 
the  college  $ll,220.fl,  and  individuals  $18,437.07.  From  1752  to  1780 
the  legislature  voted  $48,314.08,^ and  from  individuals  there  were  gifts 
amounting  to  834,501.02. 

Tlie  contril)utions  from  the  colony  were  in  money,  lands,  or  taxes; 
and  ivom  imlividuals  in  money,  lands^  pi'tMluce,  books,  apparatus,  arti- 
<*les  of  (niriosity,  pieces  of  plate,  etc.,  upon  a  part  of  which  no  valuation 
was  ever  pla(*ed. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  named,  the  legisl.ature  donated 
to  the  college  4,3(M)  acres  of  land  (but  of  this  1,000  acres  was  never 
riveiviMl),  and  in(livi<luals  3,703  acres. 

Altogetlu»r,  if  we  compare  the  sources  whence  the  gifts  to  the  college 
])revious  to  1780  came,  we  shall  find  that  individuals  in  America  and 
England  contributetl  about  three  times  as  nmch  as  was  granted  by  the 
Cohmial  legislature. 

In  1777  the  (Continental  and  State  paper  began  to  l>e  the  established 


JiiKti«M\  siiys  that  "ho  i^4  ]M'rha|»M  lu'ttiT  oiititlrd  to  tlie  cluiruotcr  of  a  uulveiul 
(irliohir  than  any  individual  of  his  tini«>  in  this  country.** 

Ill*  was  also  sprrially  inttMi'stcHl  in  •;ovoniuu'ntal  utl'airK,  and  held  oflfiro  as  a  mem- 
Imt  of  the  rouncil  of  tlio  pn>Yin»v  and  didojiato  to  the  Provint'ial  CongroM,  convened 
at  Watertown,  Mass..  in  1775.  Vnmx  the  latter  year  until  his  death,  in  May^  1779,  he 
was  also  hononsl  with  the  tdliee  of  Judjro  of  prohate. 

'  For  t»ther  donor«  to  Ilarvanl  CoUej^e  wh*  Quinoy'a  History,  Tol.  2,  pp.  407  rt  9eq, 
{h'o  alsi>  Appendix  to  i^uincy'8  History  ^Donations  to  Har^-ard  College  befoie  1780)/ 
pp.  ^Of  c-(  M'*l. 
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cnrrency  in  Massachusetts.    As  tlie  treasurer  of  Harvard  wa.s  direotinl 

bv  tho  corporation  to  invest  the  funds  of  the  iM)llege  in  thest*  seeuritit»s, 

and,  as  they  began  sjwiedily  to  depreciate,  the  college  suttered  serious 

lo»«  and  the  governing  boards  became  greatly  alarmed  (;oncerning  the 

fatrcof  its  finances.    And  well  they  might,  for  in  a  short  time  su<*li  was 

til**  deciline  in  the  cuiTency  that  a  ream  of  paper  cost  $500,  a  cpiill  5^1.50, 

aiicl  a  dinner  over  $oO. 

J  t  was  shown  by  the  statement  of  Treasurer  Storer,  in  June,  1 786, 
tl  i.ii.t  the  college  had  in  tliis  way  lost  three-fifths  of  its  capital,  and  that 
all  its  appropriated  and  unap[)ropriated  funds  did  not  then  amount  to 
III  ore  than  XKMHM),  lawful  nu)ney. 

XJuring  the  later  years  of  tlu^  war  the  coHege  was  greatly  embarrassed 
l^>'  the  failure  of  the  general  court  to  make  the  cnistomary  grant  for  the 
Hiil>port  of  the  president  and  inofessors,  and  hy  the  <lepreciat<Ml  cur- 
rency C4>lleeted  frojn  the  students  for  tuititm.  At  the  same  tinn^  the 
pi'ic'es  of  all  the  mnreKsaries  of  life  rapidly  advanced  and  the  coUegt*  was 
tl^vis  reduced  to  great  '*  straits  and  <lifficulties/' 

fortunately,  however,  as  soon  as  the  college  felt  tlie  benefit  flowing 
froTu  a  stable  government  and  reviving  credit  it  was  enabhnl  to  restore 
t*^  t^heir  original  value  the  d<mations  which  had  been  ahnost  annihihite^l 
during  the  financial  embarrassments  which  followed  the  war. 

The  adoption  of  a  State  constitution  greatly  changed  the  political 
iiitluence  of  parties  within  the  State,  and  aftected  to  no  small  degree*  the 
n^t^rests  of  Harvard  College.  From  its  foundation  the  salary  of  the 
pi*o*jident  had  been  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  annual  grjints  made  by  the 
l*^j^8lature.  Accx)nlingly,  in  January,  17H1,  the  cofimration  prescmted 
a  Detition  praying  that  "a  permanent  and  adefpiate  salary  might  be 
a'^Hexed  to  the  office  of  pre.sident  of  the  college."  But  no  resjmnse  was 
l»*  Vcn  to  this  petition,  since  there  was  already  an  influential  party  in  the 
general  court  who  was  opposed  to  making  any  grant  of  this  kind.  Only 
*  tVw  years  later  this  party  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and,  after  1780, 
^-^Ciept  the  small  annuities  in  lieu  of  the  iiunmie  from  the  Charles  River 
***cl  West  Boston  femes,  and  the  "bank  tax"  of  1814,  no  further  grants 
^ere  made  until  1859. 

I-iarge  tracts  of  land  in  Maine,  amounting  to  0,000  acres,  which  had 

"^c^nreserve<l  by  the  provincial  legislatun*  for  the  cn<h)wment  of  Ilar- 

^^x*d  College,  and  to  which  we  hnvc  already  referred,  were  regranted 

(tr>    private  individuals)  by  the  general  court,  in  1785,  in  violation   of 

|p**^»e  reserved  rights.     In  1787  the  corporation  memorialized  the  legis- 

'**^*i.ture  on  the  injustice  of  this  procn^eding,  but  at  the  time  it  availed 

'^^trhing.     But  in  Jum»,  1700,  a  jnster  spirit  prevaihMl  and  this  body 

^:5>.'anted  and  confirmed  to  Uarvard  College  300  acres  of  land"  in  each 

^*    "the  townsliips  within  which  the  original  reservations  for  the  college 

'^^'^^  been  made  by  the  provincial  legislature. 

In  1786,  by  the  biulding  of  the  Charles  River  bridge,  Harvard  College 
■^^t  the  income  on  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.    This 
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Wiis  one  of  the  most  aucieut  of  the  colonial  grants,  dating  ba<^k,  iu  fact, 
to  1040,  tlie  year  when  tlu^  first  jiresident  of  the  eollejife  was  chosen.  Asi 
a  c(nn])ensation  for  the  loss  of  this  income  the  legishitnre  provideil  that 
for  the  period  of  40  years  (which  was  afterwards  ehangiHl  to  70  years), 
the  colleg(»  shonld  receive  out  of  the  State  treasury  an  annuity  of  £2(M>. 

When,  in  J  702,  tlu^  West  Boston  bridge  was  built,  the  legislature  sij 
far  reniend)enMl  the  interests  of  the  college  as  to  provide  for  the  pay 
nient  to  it  of  an  annuity  for  40  years.  Th(?  amount  first  agreed  uim)1i 
Wius  £;U)0,  but  this  was  shortly  after  reduced  to  X200.  It  was  i)articu 
larly  stated  that  tliis  sliould  be  set  ai)art  either  to  defray  the  <*ost  o\ 
tuition  for  indigent  scholars  or  to  be  used  for  such  other  pui'poses  as  the 
cori)oration  might  deem  best. 

In  170J^  the  general  court  renewed  the  grant  of  a  lottery  which  had 
been  ma<le  in  1772  by  the  provincial  legislature.  By  nutans  of  this  grant 
there  was  raised  during  the  next  ten  years  sut!i(;ient  funds  to  warrant  tlit 
corporation  in  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  building  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  llollis  Hall.  This  was  completed  in  the  year  foUowing, 
and  rec(^ived  the  name  of  Stoughton  Ilall.  Its  (!ost  was  al>out  $2;J,700, 
of  which  ajuount  $18,4(M)  were  the  proceeds  of  tiie  lotteries. 

During  President  Willard's  administration  (1781-1804)  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  and  tutors  w(»r(»  rendered  inadeciuate  by  reason  esiKi 
cially  of  the  depreciated  currency.  In  res])onse  to  a  memorial  to  tht 
eorimration,  grants  j)roportif)nate  to  theii'  respective  salaries  were  soon 
made  to  all  these  ofticers.  But  the  salary  of  lM'(\si<lent  Willard  at  nu 
time  exceeded  $J,400  a  year,  besides  the  fees  for  degrees  and  an  oc(*a- 
sional  grant  as  a  gift.  Tliis  ha<l  Jiever  been  more  than  sufticient,  an<l 
somethnes  even  proved  inadequate,  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses.  At 
his  death  a  grant  of  ^."300  was  made  to  his  family  to  defray  the  exi>enses 
incurred  during  his  illness. 

THE   COLLEGE   TUEASUUEUS. 

The  death  of  the  lion.  Thomas  Hubbard,  who  lor  more  than  a  score 
of  years  had  b(^en  tn^asurer  of  the  college,*  took  place  in  1773,  and  John 
llauccKrk,  of  K^n^olutionary  fame,  wa.s  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The 
wealtli  inherited  from  his  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  his  liberality  and 
popular  talents,  as  well  as  tin*  widely  known  enmity  existing  between 

^Amouj^  the  <?;irli«'r  trejusurcrs  of  Harvard  College  aftrr  Dauf'ortli  (16r»0-l(>6J>)  were 
Julin  KichanlM  (l(>(iJM6()3),  whost)  period 'of  sorvirt'  covered  the  interveniujj:  oue  of 
K-iiiiii«'l  Newidl  (lfi8lM6S());  Thouuw  Hratth^  (169:1-1713).  a  Iifeh)ii^  and  devoted 
friend  of  tlic  eoHege;  Kev.  WiUiam  BrattU^,  aetiiig  treasurer  (171:^715);  John 
Whitt^  (1715-1721);  and  Edward  llutehinson,  wlio  hehl  tlie  office  during  the  long 
perio<l  from  1721  to  1752,  and  who  was  suceeeded  hy  ThoniaH  Huhbard. 

"College  Book  No.  5,  in  folio,"  contains  the  records  which  were  kept  by  Thoinai» 
Brattle.  It  wonhl  seem  that  tho  preservation  of  this  book  was  nnkiiowu  to  Presi- 
dent Quiucy  when  he  prepared  his  history  of  tiie  conege,  since  he  says  that  College 
Books  Nos.  1;  2f  3;  and  4  arc  all  ''that  have  any  claim  to  the  character  of  'early 
xeoordii,' " 
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him  and  ftoveriior  HutcliiiiHon,  servtMl  to  makt*  him  a  c*r)iispicuous  fl^ire 
among  the  ardent  patriots  of  the  tinit*.  It  wouhl  seem,  therefore,  that 
his  selection  as  treasurer  was  the  result  rathcT  f»f  the  adiuiratiou  of  his 
aftHot'Jates  for  his  patriotie  services  to  tlie  (•oh)ny  tliaii  of  any  belief  iu 
his  fitness  for  the  positi(»n  to  which  they  eleet4»d  him.  The  evt^nt  at 
leiist  showHl  tliat  his  sele<*,tion  wus  a  «jrave  (»rror,  and  inv<»lve(l  not  only 
iuu<*h  finaneial  loss  to  the  coHejifi'  hut  almost  (»ndless  v(^\atiou  both  to 
himsidf  and  to  the  j»:overning  boards.  Mon*  than  this,  ILineoek^s  un- 
business-like  methods,  negle<rt  of  ottiee,  an<l  <*areless  use*  of  tlu»  college 
funds,  together  with  his  refusal  to  render  iiny  stjitementof  accounts  (u* 
deliver  up  the  treasurer's  books,  have  left  a  blot  on  tht*  chara<'t(»r  and 
fame  of  one  of  our  lievolutifHuirv  heroes  that  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
efttu^wL  Though  a  nt»w  treasurer,  Ebent»zer  Storer,  wus  i^hosen  in  1777, 
llancfK^k's  jwcounts  were  not  fullv  iidjust<Ml  iind  tlu*  balance  due  from 
him  paid  int4)  the  treasury  until  after  his  death,  which  occurred  ()<*tober 
8,  179:^. 

During  a  peri<Ml  of  nearly  'M)  y(»ars,  dating  from  1777,  the  finances  of 
the  college  were  ably  managed  by  Treasurer  Ston»r,  who  i-endei-ed  nn 
important  service  to  the  university  in  a  time  of  great  financial  de- 
pression.^ 

THE   COITRSE   OF   STtTDY. 

The  impulse  given  to  science  .ind  literature  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  extended  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  to  Massaciiusetts, 
and  awakened  in  Harvard  (3olleg(^  an  (»arn(»st  desin*  to  (»levat4»  its  stand- 
ard of  learning.  Still  it  was  after  the*  mi<hll(»  of  the  (»ighte4Mith  century 
bef<)re  any  effH^.tual  imi»rovements  were  introdiuM»d.  Then  began  a  ])eri<Ml 
of  nnc4minion  mental  activity  and  brillijincy.  It  was  distinguished  'Mbr 
its  orators,  its  ])hiloso])hers,  and  its  writ<'rs/'  antl  seminari<»s  of  learning 
c^uild  not  hing  remain  unaftect<Ml  by  the  spirit  of  progress  which  wa** 
wvolutionizing  society. 

The  records  of  Hjirvard  College  abound  in  evi(hMice  of  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  the  direction  of  its  conc<M"ns.  Tliese  wer<»  men 
such  iis  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Charles  Chauncty,  Jonathan  Mayhc^w,  and 
Samuel  CoojKjr,  who  were  meDd)ers  of  the  board  of  overs(^ers,  and  were 
eHp(^*ially  desirous  of  raising  the  standard  of  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  giving  it  a  more  elegant  and  ])opular  cast. 

As  if  the  overw^ers  foresaw  that  events  in  tln^near  future  would  create 
a  demand  for  oratory,  we  find  as  an  important  innovation  that  in  1754  a 


*  Tlu^  trt^asiirers  since  EIxmiozit  Ston-ir  (tlui  snci'cssor  of  iraiK'ork)  1i.hv<«  1h*imi — 

Jonathan  .Jarkson,  1W)7-1«10.  i  Wni.  Tiinll  An.lnws.  ISTKi-l^CT. 

John  Davis,  1810-1827.  !  Amos  Adams  Lawrrncr,  isr>7-18t52. 

ElM^n^-zcr  FrauriH,  1827-1830.  \  Xathnnirl  Sils!»»n-,  ISI)2-1«7(). 

ThoinaB  Wren  Ward,  1830-1842.  \  VaUswvA  Whi.  Hoopor,  187*i . 

Samuel  Atkins  EHot,  1842-1853. 

The  average  service  of  the  treasurers  has  Immmi   11^  years,  and  of  the  feUows  of 
Harvard  12|  yean. 
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coiumitt(H'  was  ;ii)])oint4»(l  t^»  j)n»ie(*t  .S4)ine  new  methcxl  for  xironioting 
oiat^ny.  I  lore  was  the  origin  of  the  i)reseiit  liti^rary  exhibitious  in  oiir 
<ioIle<;(»s.  They  were  at  first  only  s(^niiannual  at  Harvard,  and  liave  dis- 
a])[)eanHl  sinee  abont  1S70.  In  tlie  next  year  the  overseers  voted  that 
the  usual  deehimations  in  the  (^hapel  should  be  dise^utiniied,  and  that 
instead  of  tills  *'the  i)resident  should  select  some  inffenious  dialogue, 
either  IVoin  Krasinus'  C(»llo<iuies  or  from  son\e  other  polite  author,  and 
that  he  should  a])point  as  many  students  as  there  are  persons  in  such 
dialo^^ue,  (»aeh  to  personate  a  partieular  eharaetc»r  and  U)  translate  his 
I)art  into  polite  Kn^lish  an<l  i)repan»  himself  to  deliver  it  in  the  ehaind 
ill  an  oratorical  luainuM-/'  This  was  ihnn^  and  in  April,  1750,  six  students 
who  ha<l  been  selerttMl  l»y  the  ])resident  <^ave  in  the  presene^M>f  the  over- 
S(HM"s  adiah>jiue  in  Kn<4lish  that  hatl  beiMi  translated  fnmi  (?astaliu.*  . 

This  oratori<'al  exhibition  was  exceedingly  j^ratifying  to  the  overscM.*rs, 
who  called  the  younj;'  men  into  their  presen«*e  and  reeommen<hHl  them 
ti>  ]n-oeecd  as  they  had  be^nin,  that  they  might  be  ^'ornaments  t4)  the 
college  and  an  hou(»r  to  their  <'ountry/' 

In  1757  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores  began  to  read  before  their 
tutors  on  those  Friday  mornings  when  they  were  not  reipiired  to  diH^laim 
"some  celebrat4Ml  orations,  speeches,  or  dial4)gues  in  Latin  or  English, 
in  ord(»r  that  they  might  be  directed  and  assisttMl  in  their  elocution  or 
]>ronunciation/'  At  tin*  sanu»  time  it  was  recpiired  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  that  they  should  have  disj»utati<ms  in  English  "in  the  forensic 
manner,"  without  being  confined  to  syllogisms,  and  that  the  subject  of 
these  disputations  should  be  announced  two  we4*ks  previously. 

In  17(»0  it  was  ordered  that  at  the  semi-annual  visitation  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  overseers  sonu»  of  the  sc^holars  should  publicly 
«»xliibit  specimens  of  their  proficiency  by  ])ronouneing  orati(ms  and  de- 
livering tlialf)gues,  (u-  make  such  other  forensic  display  as  the  president 
and  tutors  shouhl  direct. 

S(»me  years  beforti  this  (175."))  the  committee  apimintM  by  the  bosird 
of  overseers  c^unplaincMl  that  tin*  metho<l  of  classical  instruction  wa«  not 
satisfactory.  They  recommended  therefore  that  some  effort  be  nnule  to 
impr<»ve  it  and  to  encourage  the  young  men  to  strive  for  higher  attsiiu- 
ments  in  classical  studies.  In  response  U\  this  the  oversec^rs  vot4?d  to 
offer  i)rizes  for  ])rofici<Mu*y  in  the  Latin,  (Jreek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 
As  it  was  ]>roposed  to  take  tin*  money  for  the  ])rizes  from  the  income  of 
the  llollis  and  other  specifie<l  (hniations,  this  movement  wa*s  opposwl  by 
the  (*ori>oration,  who  hehl  that  this  money  could  not  be  so  applicnl.  Thin 
boanl  was,  however,  in  favor  of  offtTing  enccmragement  to  meritorious 
students,  and  voted  that  when  the  <piart<»rly  examinations  before  the 
]uesi<l(»nt,  [)rof(»ssois,  and  tutors  werc^  h(»ld,  and  the  beneficiary  funds 
wei*e  distributed,  prefereiu'C  should  be  given  to  those  student.s  who  ex- 
celled in  their  studies. 


'Hilt  .)u(l.!;«^  Wiiijralr  writ^-s  to  Mr.  Pione  tli:it  in  liin  day  (1753-^57)  there  were  no 
pnlilir  i'xliiliitiniiH  or  any  Knhstitnfo  for  tlicni. 
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iTet,  a«  compared  with  that  of  Liter  days,  the  college  eoiirse  was  still 
meager.  xV  more  pra(*.tical  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  i)ossibly  of  one  or 
two  other  mieient  languages,  was  aequired,  but,  with  these  exee[)tions, 
the  eoursHj  eould  not  have  furnished  a  more  (elaborate  training  or  disci- 
pline thau  is  now  secured  at  Harvard  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Natural  sciences,  plulosoi)hy,  and  mo<lern  literatiue  were  as  yet 
mostly  terrw  ineognifw.  Even  the  classic  Gret^k  and  Latin  writers  were 
but  little  known.  ■  Many  improvements,  however,  were  being  mad(^  In 
the  very  year  referred  to  above  (1700)  i)ublic  (examinations  were  estab- 
llslied  to  take  place  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  the  college  hall  or  in  the 
chaiM'l.  These  examinations  were  for  a  time  at  h^ast  conne<*ted  with 
the  public  exhibitions  of  oratory. 

Again,  in  1761,  as  aln»ady  before,  complaint  was  made  by  the  visiting 
coiiunittee,  ap|>oiuted  by  the  overseers,  that  the  students  were  not  re- 
quired to  translate  English  iuto  Latin,  or  Latin  into  English,  either  in 
verse  or  prose.  In  their  re|K)rt  the  committee  reconunended  that  more 
ehissical  authors  should  bf  introduced,  and  nuule  part  of  the  exercises, 
anil  that  Horace  should  be  earlier  enter(»d  u])on. 

In  17<>3  the  conunittee  re^KU't  "  that  Uonwe  is  more  in  use  than*it  has 
been,  and  that  Ca?sar's  Commentaries  hath  heeu  lately  introduced,  and 
that  several  classes  are  held  to  translating  P^nglish  into  Latin  once  every 
fortnight.'^ 

In  the  same  year,  the  Hebrew  instructor.  Professor  Sewall,  re<*om- 
meuds  to  the  corporation  among  other  things,  *'  that  Horace  be  recited 
with  a  particular  view  to  instnu*t  the  students  in  the  rules  of  Latin 
prosody,  and  in  the  structure  and  (elegance  i)eciUiar  to  the  several  sorts 
of  Latin  verse j'^  also  "that  Houut's  0<lyssey,  or  stmie  other  api)r()ved 
Greek  i>oet,  be  learned,  in  order  to  indoctrinate  the  studcnit  in  the  true 
method  of  pronouncing  Greek  according  to  the  (quantity  of  syllables; 
and  to  remedy  that  barl)aroiw  x>ronunciation  by  a<!C(^nts  which  gener- 
ally prevails." 

The  different  steps  which  we  have  here  recorded  led  at  length  to  the 
eBt^iblishment  of  the  public  literary  exhibitions,  which  wer<^  so  long  held 
betbre  the  visiting  committee  of  the  overseers,  the  design  of  which  in- 
elade<l  Iwth  recitations  and  oratorical  exercisers. 

Although  the  governing  boards  could  agree  \\ith  a])])arent  unanimity 
npon  these  changes  that  were  so  materially  t4>  aticct  the  welfare  of  the 
college,  it  wa«  not  found  so  easy  to  carry  them  into  eftw't,  so  little  in 
unison  were  they  with  "the  private^  recitations,  syllogistic  forms,  and 
solemn  exercises  of  ancient  times."  Ten  years  of  struggle  on  the  i)art 
of  the  overseers  wa«  necessary  in  order  to  disarm  o[)i)osition,  and  make 
these  reforms  an  accomplislu^d  fact. 

Up  to  this  i>eriod  in  the  history  of  the  collegi'  (17(>0)  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  e4U*.h  tutor  to  teach  all  the  branches  of  study  assigned  to  any 
elaaSy  and  to  do  this  throughout  tlie  entire  collegiate  course;  but  in 
May,  1766,  a  new  plan  was  ])ropose<l  by  the  committee,  and  this  was  to 
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the  oflfei^l,  that  one  tut4)r  should  teach  Greek;  another  I^itin;  another 
h>^i<*,  ni(»taphysic«  unci  etliirs;  an<l  the  fourth  natural  i)hUrtsoithy, 
fi:eo^raphy,  jtstrononiy,  and  the  elements  of  niathematies.  There  wa« 
to  ])e  a  distinct  tutor  in  elocution,  En|(lish  C4)niiM)sition,  rhetiuic,  and 
other  lM*lk\s-letti*es  studi(\s.  The  divinity  professors  were  to  g^ve  the 
entire  instruction  in  their  d(ii)artinent.  This  jdan  riH'cived  the  Baiietiou 
of  both  hoards,  and  went  into  operation  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  at  whicli  time  the  corporation  vot(*d  '*  that  each  chuss  be  instructed 
four  days  successively  in  ev<My  week  in  tlie  same  bran<*h  of  learn inj^  by 
the  tutor  to  whose  dei)artment  it  belon<(s,  viz,  on  Monday,  Tiu*sday, 
Winhussday,  and  Thursday;  and  slmll  attend  the  several  tutors  in  ro- 
tation, whereby  each  tutor  shall  have  the  same  class  every  fourth  week.^ 
The  class(»s  were  to  continue  to  re<*ite  to  their  tutors  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  mornings  upon  th<»  same  subjtMtts  as  ])efore,  that  is,  '^in  elo- 
cution,  composition  in  English,  rh(»toric,  and  other  ])arts  of  belle>4-let- 
tres." 

This  wa^  a^  most  im))ortant  imi)rovement  ^n  the  arrangement  «>f  col- 
le^i^e  instruction.  It  was  a  bcnetit  both  to  teacher  an<l  scholar.  It  gave 
the  t4^acher  time  to  become  tlioroughly  familiar  with  his  department, 
and  it  gave  thc^  student  the  advantage  of  stmlying  under  all  the  in 
stru(?tors.  IJeret4)fore  the  system  had  worked  disadvantagecmsly,  since 
the  qualifications  of  one  tutor  were  often  superior  to  those  of  another. 

The  introducticni  into  the  collegt*  of  the  French  language  as  abrancb 
of  instru(!tion  was  first  authorized  in  1780,^  when  Simon  Foull in  wa* 
engaged  t4)  tea(*h  smth  stmlents  as  their  parents  or  guardians  desired, 
but  with  the  nnderstanding  that  the  tuition  tV^es  were  to  be  charged  in 
their  <pmrterly  bills.  A  litth*  lat4*r  anotluT  tiit4)r  of  French,  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  subscMjuently  became  V,  S.  SiM'.retjiry,  was  permitted  tt 
give  instruction  in  tlie  4*olleg<»  on  lik4»  terms.  Soon  aft4n*  the  regulation 
was  estixblished  that  French  should  be  ai*<*ei)te<l  as  the  only  substitute 
for  Hebrew.' 

In  1781  the  (piestion  of  some  i)lan  for  i)romoting  the  greatest  profi- 
ciemy  in  oratory  again  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  C4)rporation.  It 
was  4Uii*id(Ml  that  the  students  svlu)  distingiushed  themselves  in  the  ora- 
tofical  parts  assigned  them  should  be  selected  by  the  i>rofe88or8  and 
tutors  t4)  give  an  exhibition  of  their  proficiency  when  the  overseers  were 
present  at  their  semi-annual  visitati<»ns. 

In  178.3  it  was  j)rojM)sed  t4)  ofier  two  gold  medals,  Avitli  appropriate 
inscriptions,  to  ea(»h  student  tliat  should  cxcm^I  in  any  of  the  required 
branches  of  study.  It  do4\s  not  ai)i)car,  however,  from  any  doeunient 
or  tradition  that  prizes  wcr4»  presentcMl  until  a  few  years  lat<T.  Certuinly 
there  was  no  ]»riz(»  system  in  tin*  college  previous  t4)  the  presidency  ot 

'  Tlioiigli  l)etw«'i'ii  1709  and  17S()  tliro*'  iiicii  lia<l  beoii  lir«'n8f<l  to  teach  Freucli. 

•As  rarly  as  1733  pormisKi<iii  to  toadi  Freiirh  ha<!  been  granted  ]»}'  **tbe  Inimeili- 
ate  (loveninient/*  but  the  eorporation  decided  tbat  Kurh  jiower  was  uot  vented  in 
tbe  ot)ieers  of  instruetion.  an<l  forbade  the  students  from  receiving  instmction  In 
Vvvuvli, 
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Dr.  "Willard.    Duriii*;:  his  presidency,  jUMM)nliii^  to  Eliot,  suoli  a  syst^^m 

wtks  I'stuhlislKMl  and  proiluce<l  (*onsoquen<*es  most  favorable,  t^)  tlu*  d<»- 

vrlopment  of  gre^iter  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  to 

the  general  ]>rosperity  of  the  institution.     It  does  not  ap])eur  that  there 

was  sniy  fiind  whose  income  eonld  be  devoted  to  tin*  ^ivin^  of  J)riz(^s 

until  17!U,  when  that  constant  friend  of  the  eollejjje,  (Jovernor  Howdoin, 

left  a  le^<M^y  of  jP4()0,  with  the  request  that  the  income  should   be 

liestowwl  in   premiums,  of  moderate*  amount,  upon  the  writ4»rs  of  the 

best  disscTtations,  wliose  subjects  had  bec^i  assij^ned  by  the  oftic4»rs  of 

the  eollej^e.    That  the  judges  of  the  awanl  mi;?ht  be  wholly  imi)artial, 

the  iiaine.*<  of  the  participants  were  t4)  be*  withheld,  and  even  after  the 

award  was  announced  only  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors 

should  1m»  ]mblislHHL 

Not  lon^  after  this  the  Hoylston  medical  i)rize  was  established.  The 
^'•oinmittee  of  award  were  to  be  i»hysicians,  a]>pointed  by  the  pr(»sident 
i^iul  lellows  of  the  university,  and  out  of  this  has  j^rown  in  the  later 
history  of  the  c^olle^e  two  Hoylston  medical  prizes,  of  an  annual  value 
of  alHHit  8lMH)  each. 

Prom  the  earliest  years  of  the  c^lle^e  Wollebius's  Comi)endium  Theolo- 
l^rist?  had  been  a  prescribed  study  for  the  senior  and  junior  classes, 
though  with  but  one  recitation  a  wwnk.  This  t<ixt-book  wa^  in  1784  laid 
^ide  and  Doddridge's  Lectures  substituted. 

In  1785  the  professors  were  recpiired  to  exhibit  to  the  cori>oration  the 

t^xt-books  used  in  the  college  and  give  an  account  of  their  method  of 

JHst ruction,  and  this  ceremony  was  t^)  b(^  repeated  at  ea<*h  semi-annual 

^^^^ting  of  the  overseers.     In  the  year  just  named  Sallust  and  Livy 

^^fci  intriNluced  as  a  part  of  the  Latin  <Mirriculum,  while  in  the  (irec^k 

-^*'Uoph<m's  Anabasis  was  substitutt^d  for  his  C'y'*<»P5'-dia,  and  at  the 

***nie  time,  or  a  year  or  two  later,  Horace,  Sallust,  ( -iccro  de  Oratore, 

^ncl  Homer  were  substituted  for  Virgil,  ('ict^ro's  Orations  against  ( -ati- 

"Ui*^  Ciesar's  Commentaries,  an<l  the  (Jrec^k  TestanuMit. 

Although  the  curriculum  was  changed  and  enlarged,  the  classics 
^^riUed  still  the  ])rincipal  studies  of  the  first  three  colh»ge  years.  In 
**^dition  to  these  studies  the  freshnu»n  were  taught  rhetoric  and  arith- 
^^tic  and  the  art  of  speaking;  the  sophomores  algebra  an<l  other 
^'^anehes  of  mathematics;  the  juniors,  as  aln»ady  mentioned,  Dodd- 
ruli^^ipj  Le<;tures,  and  once  a  we^^k  a  h\sson  from  the  (ire<^k  Testament; 
^'Ul  tii^,  seniors  logic,  metaphysics,  an<l  ethics.  The  freshmen  and 
**^Dhomores  were  required  to  study  either  Hebrew  or  French.  Through- 
^^iit  the  colU'ge  courwi  the  students  were  instructed  in  <*hr(mology  and 
"ist4»ry,  and  required  to  have  <»xercis(*s  in  declamation. 

AV>out  this  perioil  the  custom  was  introduc(»d  of  kee])ing  a  list  of  ab- 
*^n<^es  from  college  duties  and  of  calling  <lelin<iuents  to  accimnt. 

'I'he  ^'we^^ks  of  visi tuition,"  which  were  a  marked  feature  of  college 
*^*^  in  the  early  days,  pa^ssed  out  of  vogue  in  the  (eighteenth  century, 
*^d,  according  to  authority  found  in  ''Tlu»  College  Book,^  piigc  15, 
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'hio  fifiieli  tiling  as  an  oxamiuation  of  uiidergfraduates  seems  to  liave 
lK»en  known  in  college  till  1700."  In  the  latter  year  the  authorities 
ordennl  a  revision  of  the  college  laws,  and  enaeted  a  law  that  "there 
shall  be  annually  a  public  examination  in  the  i>ivsenc«  of  a  joint  eoni- 
mittee  of  the  corjwration  and  overseers,  and  such  other  j^entlemeu  as 
may  be  inclined  to  atU»nd  it." 

But  the  object  sought  by  this  examination  may  be  likened  rather  to 
that  which  is  now  acc(mii)lished  by  tin*  otJ'cring  of  prizes;  that  is,  the 
students  whom  the  i)resi<h'nt,  i)rofessors,  and  tutors  determintMl  by  bal- 
lot to  have  most  distinguislnnl  themselves  had  tlieir  names  re[>orted  to 
the  overseers  and  corporation,  and  further,  as  a  testimonial  of  tlieir 
literary  nu»rit,  a.  record  of  this  was  plactMl  uinm  the  college  books.  It 
was  in  no  wise  like  the  annual  examinations  of  to-day;  still,  even  tliis 
inadequate  regulation  was  regarded  by  the  students  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights,  and  t\w  S(»nior  and  Junif)r  classes  went  so  far  as 
not  only  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  the  examinations,  but  were  guilty, 
besides  other  acts  of  vioh^nce,  of  sending  a  stone  into  ''the*  ]»hiIosophic 
room  while  a  committee  of  tin*  cor])oration  and  overseers  and  all  the 
immediate  governnu*nt  were  engaged  in  examination  of  the  freshman 
class.-' 

Their  request  to  be  excused  from  the  (examination  having  been  re- 
fuse<l,  and  the  discu'derly  ('onduct  continuing,  authority  was  given  to 
the  faculty  to  "examine  the  stmlents  up<m  oath."  But  this  me4i8ui*e 
failwl  U>  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance,  and  the  overs(H>rs,  as  a  further 
stej),  voted  in  1700  that  the  examinations  were  useful,  and  recom- 
mended the  a4loj)tion  of  a  rule  even  more  stringent  than  the  former,  viz, 
that  after  the  examination  the  ]U'ofessors  and  tutors  slumld  decide  upon 
the  i)roii<*iency  of  the  students,  and  whether  any  were  unfit  to  proceed 
to  the  class  next  higher.  Previous  U)  this  it  had  been  customary  to 
l)romot4*  all  students  who  luul  studied  tin*  specified  time.  The  overseers 
furtlHM-  voted  that  no  ]M»rs<»n  should  be  a4lmitted  to  a  degree  if  his  ex- 
aminers believed  that  through  "negligenc<?and  inattention  to  his  studies 
he  had  rendered  hims(»lf  unworthy  to  r(»ceive  it."  But  these  regidations 
were  never  enforced  by  the  cf)rporation,  and  the  law  itself  was  in  1797 
nuxlified. 

in  ISO.'^  the  authorities  raise<l  the  standard  of  iulmission  to  the  col- 
lege, and  re(|uired  an  examination  in  DalzeFs  (\)llectanea  Gnce^ 
Minora,  the  (rreek  T<»stament,  Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Cicero's  Select  Ora- 
tions, besides  a  knowledge  of  tin*  (ire(»k  and  Latin  granmiars,  including 
prosrxly.  The  candidate  for  a<imission  had  to  give  correct  tnnislatious 
in  the  recpiired  Latin  and  (ireek  authors,  an<l  show  that  he  wax  well 
vers(Ml  in  geography,  and  in  aritlunetic  as  far  as  the  "rule  of  three." 

But  acc<u*ding  to  Professor  Norton,  as  (pioted  by  (TiH>rge  Ticknor,  the 
examinations  continued  until  1825  to  be  only  a  ''nugatory  show.'*  Even 
as  late  as  the  year  Just  nanuHl  some  of  thv  professors  were  opposed  to 
examinations,  and  did  not  think  the  exiK»riment  "worthy  of  trial."    It 
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wa«  thonght  that  a  fine  "not  exc<»edinp:  33  cents^  (for  this  had  been  for 
many  years  the  penalty)  Avas  apparently  a  better  device  for  s<»euring 
dili^jenee  from  the  Htudent«  in  the  preparation  of  their  several  literary 
exercises  than  the  exaction  of  a  public  examination.' 

ESTABLISHMCNT   OF   NEW   PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  two  professorsliips  by  Mr.  llollis  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  benefactions  which  had  flowed 
into  the  college  treasury  luul  been  turned  into  various  chUimels.  These 
liiul  served  to  augment  and  more  flrmly  establish  t\m  i)rosperity  of  Har- 
vaitl  College,  but  until  the  endowun»nts  of  Dr.  Ilcrsey  and  Mr.  Boylston, 
at  a  i)eriod  just  preceding  the  lic^'olution,  to  which  reference  has  alreiwly 
been  made,  the  thoughts  of  the  g(?nerous  friends  of  the  college  weie  not 
directed  towards  the  necessity  of  establishing  new  professorships,  and 
thus  enlarging  the  sco])e  and  usefulness  of  its  l)oard  of  instruction. 

Among  the  first  to  cherish  such  a  design  was  the  Hon.  Tliomas  Ilan- 
ccM-k,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.  Though  he  was  not  permitted  him- 
self to  carry  out  this  design,  his  whole  proj)erty  passed  by  inheritance 
int4)  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  the  patriot,  John  Hancock,  and  by  him  a 
legacy  of  £1,0(K)  sterling  was  given  to  the  ''President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College"  to  endow  the  professorship  of  oriental  languages, 
sjHHiial  reference  being  IkmI  to  the  Hebrew  language.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  Sei)tember  19, 17(>4,  it  was  voted 
gratefully  to  accept  this  generous  bequest  on  the  condition  named,  and 
''that  the  i>rofessorshii)  upon  Mr.  Hancock's  foundation  be  known  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Hancock  i^rofessor  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Orien- 
tal Languagt^."  This  was  ('(wiciirred  in  by  the  overseers,  and  thus 
was  established  "the  first  professorship  founded  in  New  Enghmd  or  in 
America  by  one  of  its  sons.'' 


'Th«  present  syntom  of  written  cxaniiuntious  (lat<^s  from  1857.  The  examination 
}>a]>erH  are  pnblished,  and  tlie  rertiilt^t  of  ttiu  examiiiatioiiH  appear  in  the  reports  of 
the  dean  of  the  coUege  faculty,  and  tliese  are  printed  with  the  annual  reports  of  the 
president. 

*From  the  earhest  days  of  the  coHe^jjc^  (Ireek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Ohaldaic  and 
Syriac,  ha<l  been  taught  by  able  oriental  H(^hoIarrt,  but,  previous  to  1720,  no  member  of 
the  board  of  instruction  had  been  cbosiMi  to  devotee  all  his  time  to  the  teaeliing  of 
these  languages,  or  in  fact  to  any  one  braneh  of  learnintr.  About  that  time  Judah 
Monis,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  but  later  a  convert  to  (-liristianity,  began  to  g\^'e  instrmrtion 
in  Hebrew.  In  1722  the  coqioration  voted  to  make  him  an  instructor  in  the  college 
with  a  salary  for  1  year  of  £70.  All  student-^  except  the  freshmcMi  and  such  others 
S8  might  be  exempted  by  the  president  and  tutors  w^re  nMpiired  to  attend  his  in- 
Btniction  4  days  in  the  week.  So  satisfactorily  did  he  jierform  the  duties  of  his 
chair  that  he  afterwards  became  permanent  instructor.  In  17^  he  published  a 
Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  college,  and  was  paid  by  the  corporation  for  this 
service  £35.  At  a  period  20  years  later  it  would  seem  that  Helirew  was  much 
le4wstndied,  for  at  that  time  (1753-59)  we  tin<l  that  Mr.  MoUis  **  attended  to  the  in- 
Btrnction  of  the  schol^Tfi  one  aftertwon  in  thr  wn-k,^*  Imt  that  there  was  then  no  reg- 
Qlation  compelling  attendance,  and  that  few.  in  fact,  received  instruction  from  him. 
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J  uiu»  10, 1  ICh),  Stei)h(Mi  Seawall,  >r.  A.,  was  installed  first  professor  Ti]>on 
this  foundation,  lie  was  iHMiuiiuMl  *'to  instruct  the  students  in  the  ori- 
ental lanj^uajj^es,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  and  ( -haldee,"  and  reiul  1(H!- 
tures  once  a  we(»k  in  t<Min  tinu»  in  the  chai)el  lui  topi«*s  relatinj^  to  those 
lan;4:ua^t^s.  He  wiws  also  (»x[)ected  to  ;;ive  ])rivafe  leetures  at  su<*li  times 
as  the  corporation  and  ov4»rs(»ers  should  ai)iM)int,  and  moreover  give  pri- 
vat(»  instruction  13  ov  S  hours  a  week  in  the  Samaritan,  the  Syriae,  and 
the  Arabic  languaj^es. 

Though  by  {he  c(mstitution  of  17H0  the  college*  was  authorized  to  rs- 
sume  the  title  of  ufiiversity,  there  was  strictly  speaking  (mly  the  aca- 
demic de])artment,  in  which  was  includexl  the  chair  of  di\inity,  estalv 
lished  by  Mr.  IloUis.  However,  a  few  years  later,  tbat  is  t-o  say  in  1784, 
the  first  step  was  taken  towar<l  making  theology  a  separate  department 
of  study  for  those  who  had  chosen  the  clerical  ])rofessi(m.  At  this  time 
the  secf»nd  l^rofessor  Wiggh^sworth  was  occupying  the  divinity  ehair, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  171)1,  the  two,  father  and 
son,  having  tilled  it  for  iu»arly  70  years.  With  the  tilling  of  the  Hersey 
(1781*)  and  Krving  (1701)  juedical  in-otessorships.  Harvard  College  began 
to  b(^  entitled  to  the  name,  which  it  Innl  assumed,  of  a  university.' 

Although  the  beiu'factions  for  the  endowing  of  the  medical  i)rofes8or- 
ships  were  small  and  wholly  ina<leqiiatts  yet  the  (*orporation  declared  it 
expedient  to  elect  to  these  chairs  '^some  genth»men  of  public  spirit  and 
distinguished  abilities,  who  would  undertake  the  business  for  the  pi*es- 
ent  for  the  fees  that  nuiy  b(»  obtained  from  those  who  W(mld  readily  at- 
tend tlu^ir  hntures."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  medical  school  ot 
Harvard  University.^  At  the  election  which  took  place  at  once  to  fill 
these  chairs.  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  ]><»ston,  was  <*hosen  professor  of  an- 
at^uny  an<l  surgery,  and  Henjamin  Watfrhousc^  ])rofessor  of  the  theorj' 
and  luactice  of  physic.  A  year  later  (17<s:^)  Aaron  Dexter  was  chosen 
])rofessor  of  chemistry  and  nmteria  medi<*a. 

Dr.  Hersey's  legacy,  those  ot*  his  widow  and  brother,  the  bequest  of 
Maj.  William  Erving,  and  one  <»r  two  others  are  still  devoted  to  the 
sustaining  of  these  three  professorships. 

Although  the  nu*dical  school  was  considered  to  form  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege, and  to  be  h)cated  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Warren  from  the  lirst  gave 
a  portion  of  his  lei'tures  in  Boston.  The  nature  of  the  study  made  this 
arrangement  desirable,  both  from  the  facilities  for  instruction  which 
might  be  l)eiter  obtained  thens  and  from  the  imi)ortance  of  securing  the 
services  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  ]>rofession.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  in  Boston  the  advantage  of  medical  study  there 


'Tliis  ivfcmicc^  in  t}w  constitution  ol*  MaHHurliUNcttH  to  ITarvard  CoUe^e  hh  a  uni- 
versity ^.'ivo-  Kiint'tion  to  t\w.  lattor  dowi'jrnjition,  ami  it  lias  evor  niuce  been  applied 
to  tlio  inHtitntion,  excrpt  in  logal  instninionlH,  wliere  tin*  rorporato  name  would  be 
reijninMl  to  insuro  tlioir  validity. 

*The  mcdiral  whool  was  fonndoxl  in  1782;  the  law  Bcliool  was  organized  in  1815-17; 
the  divinity  school  in  1817;  tin*  La\vn*n<T  scientific  school  in  1817;  the  dental  Bclioolin 
1868;  the  school  of  agriculture  in  1871,  and  the  school  of  veteriuary  medicine  in  1882. 
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va8  so  evident  that  a  strong  eflort  Ava8  uia<lc  by  the  professors  to  liavo 
the  uiedieal  school  removed.    This  was  later  etteeted,  and  with  great- 
ailvautage  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  adoption  of  (•heniistry  as  a  branch  of  study 
was  the  germ  of  the  c^epartnient  of  natural  science  as  later  developed. 

The  next  professorship  to  be  added  was  the  Massachusetts  professor- 
ship of  natural  history  in  180."),  and  this  was  in  1810  followe<l  by  the 
Rumford  professorship. 

During  this  period  of  the  college,  besides  the  establishment  of  i)ro- 
fessorships,  provision  was  made  by  the  corporation  for  the  appointing 
of  i)ei*maneut  tutors,  and  for  th(»ir  snpi)ort  the  legislatnre  vot(Ml  to  a[)[>ly 
the  income  rec^eived  from  the  W(\st  l>oston  Bridge.  To  this  ollice  Levi 
Hedge,  m.  a.,  was  the  first  to  receive  appointment.  This  was  in  ISOO. 
The  duties  pertaining  to  it  were  the  same  as  those  required  of  other 
tutors,  but  in  case  of  marriage  the  hokh»r  of  a  permanent  tutorship 
reeeive<l  an  iiurease  of  20  per  cent,  to  Ids  salary,  and  his  i)lac(»  was  to 
be  supplied  within  tlw  college  walls  by  a  new  ofticer  called  a  *' regent.'' 

CORPORATION  AND  OVERSEERS. 

The  i)owers,  duties,  mode  of  election,  and  formation  of  the  overseers 
of  Harvard  College  remained  virtually  unchang(Ml  from  the  creation  of 
the  boanl,  in  1(U2,  until  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  l(»gishitur(»,  in 
1810,  though  meanwhile  a  State  constitution  had  replacinl  tlie  charter 
of  the  colony  of  Massachnsetts  Bay. 

In  1778  the  question  arose  upon  the  election  of  a  colleger  steward, 
whether  the  ovenseers  had  any  jnrisdiction  in  the  matter.  This  right 
the  overseers  at  first  claimed,  but  npon  an  examination  of  the  various 
charters  and  ai)])endices  this  claim  was  abandoned  and  tlie  right  con- 
ceded to  the  cori)otation,  by  which  body  the  choice  of  steward  has  since 
been  made. 

In  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  framed  by  the  conventicm  of 
1779,  and  adopted  in  1780,  three  distinct  articles  were  incorporated 
which  have  reference  to  the  rights  and  i)rivileges  of  Harvard  College. 
By  the  first  of  these  all  the  rights  and  i)ri\'ileges  belonging  in  former 
times  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Colh^ge  were  solemnly 
nitified  and  confirmed  to  their  successors  forever.  The  second  secures 
ui  iM,Ti)etuity  to  the  college  all  gifts,  grants,  legacies,  devises,  and  con- 
veyancCvS,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  donors.  The  third  determines 
the  question  of  election  to  tlie  board  of  overseers,  ajul  invcssts  this  Ixnly 
with  the  same  |>ower  and  authority  as  it  ])revionsly  enjoyed.  A  proviso 
annexed  to  the  third  article  reserves  to  tlie  legislature  of  the  Common- 

4 

wealth  the  power  to  make  ''such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the 
university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage  and  the  interest  of 
the  republic  of  letters,''  a  privilege  conferring  the  sanu*  power  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  general  ccmrt  of  the  province  of  ^lassachusetts  Bay.  It 
also  requires  of  legislatures  and  magistrates  to  cherit&k  Uvv^  \m\.v^\vi^s»\.>^  q1 
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literature  and  tlie  scieiiees,  (»sj)ecial  reference  being  made  to  the  ''  uni- 
versity at  ( -aiubridge.'' 

In  1760  James  Bowdoin  was  eliosen  a  member  of  the  eorporati<m.  He 
thus  enjoyed  tlie  flattering  distinction  of  b<dng  the  first  individual  se- 
lected for  this  otiice  (except  the  treasurers)  who  was  neither  a  clergyman, 
professor,  nor  tutor.  This  new  d(^parture  having  residted  most  favorably 
f{)V  the  interests  of  the  college,  before  the  beginning  of  the  ninet«H»nth 
centurv  its  friends  became  convinced  that  a  right  to  a  s(*at  in  the  l)f>anl 
of  overseers  should  be  ma<le  elective  an<l  permanent,  and  not  intulental 
and  casual,  and  besides  that  it  was  no  longer  Just  that  only  those  clergy- 
men slnmld  be  ebgible  to  membcTship  who  live^l  in  the  towns  s])eciluHl 
in  the  charter  of  1(>42.  Many  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  senat4^  were  al- 
ready tinding  attendance  ui)on  the  business  meetings  of  the  overstn^i's 
u'ksome,  and  desiriMl  to  be  relieved.  llen<*e,  by  reason  of  these  various 
influences,  the  time  soon  came  when  the  clianges  in-oposwl  by  the  act  of 
1810  could  be  introduced  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  college. 

HARVARD   COLLEGE   IN   THE   REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  b(»tween  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  it  wa«  evident  thtit  both  the  corporation  and  oversiH.*rs  of  Har- 
vard College  deeply  sympathized  \nth  '^the  po])ular  cause."  When  in 
May,  17(>9,  the  Ma^isacdiusetts  house  of  representative's  sent  a  messjigc 
to  (jovernor  Bernard,  objecting  to  the  stationing  of  British  soldiers  in 
King  street,  with  a  <*annou  pointed  at  the  door  of  the  State  Ilousis  the 
governor,  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  representatives,  imnuMliately  ordered 
that  the  legislature  change  the  pla<*e  of  its  session  to  Cambridge.  As 
there  were  no  other  buildings  sufliciently  commodious  for  the  x)urix>8e, 
the  legislature  "  apparently,  by  act  of  sovereign  authority,"  t(M)k  jkis- 
session  of  the  halls  of  the  college,  the  chapel  being  used  for  the  sessions. 
Not  only  was  no  complaint  made  at  first  because  of  this  encroachment, 
but  even  when  the  new  chajwd  was  (^omi)lete4l  and  its  use  aske<l  for  by 
the  legislature,  the  cori)oration  at  once  grante<l  the  request.  In  the 
e^rly  i)art  of  1770  the  legislature  met  for  the  second  time  at  the  college, 
apparently  without  obje(?tion  from  either  of  the  governing  boards.  Rut 
when  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Acting  (xovernor  Hutchinson,  who  wa« 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  college,  but  not  an  advocate  of  the  i)opul5ir 
cause,  issued  writs  for  convening  the  general  court  "  at  Harvard  College 
in  (.■ambridge,"  the  corimration  pn»sented  a  remonstrance,  stating  the  in- 
convenience it  o<*casioned  the  college,  and  objecting  to  the  establishment 
of  such  a  prece<lent.  Thti  undcTcurreut  of  failing  is  indicat(Mi  by  the 
motion  made  at  the  time  in  the  board  of  overseers,  to  the  efllw't  that 
"these  reiwated  proroguings  of  thd  general  court  to  Harvanl  College'' 
were  "  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  corporation."  There^ifter 
both  the  governor  and  council  and  the  house  of  repn^aentiUives  made 
formal  application  for  the  ilso  of  the  public  halls  of  the  college.  To  this 
the  cori)oratiou,  "  on  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  casey 
S!uve  their  consent^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  cordiality  existing  between  the  college 
authorities  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  on  ac(*ount  <>f  the  lat- 
ter's  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  when  he  received 
the  royal  ai)pointment  a.s  "captain-general  an<l  goveriior-in-chicf  over 
the  provinces,"  both  he  and  the  speaker  and  members  of  the  g(»neral 
court  were  invited,  ac;cording  to  established  usage,  to  dine  with  the 
overseers  and  corporation  of  the  colh»ge.  Occasion  was  also  taken  by 
the  eor^)oration  to  prt^sent  a  highly  laudatory  a(hlrcss  to  the  govenu^r, 
in  wliich  siiittible  mention  was  ma<k»  of  the  im]>ortant  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  college,  and  of  the  gratification  it  gave  them  to  have 
one  of  the  sons  of  Harvard  "advanced  by  the  King  to  this  high  statiim." 
Shortly  after  this  the  governor  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  and  a  i)ocm  was  sung  in  his  i)raise.  At  the 
very  time  this  exchange  of  amenities  was  taking  phwe,  Goveriun*  Hutch- 
inson was  being  subjected  to  vioh^nt  abuse  and  (lenuiKtiation  by  the 
party  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  corporation  b(»longed.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  this  fact,  and  of  his  hiter  history,  as  w(»Al  as  of  the  more 
correct  estimate  of  his  worth  and  schohirly  attainments,  which  we  en- 
tertain to-day,  it  would  be  gratifying,  had  we  space,  to  say  much  more 
in  praise  of  his  disinterested  service  to  the  college  and  colony. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  wlum  the  history  of  Harvard  Cc^llege 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  American  Iii»volution.  Pjvcn  the 
choice  of  a  president  to  fdl  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re^signation  of 
President  Locke  was  determin(Hl  rather  by  the  <*an(lidate's  open  and 
bold  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  British  (loverninent  than  by  any 
acknowledged  superiority  in  respe(^t  to  hnirning  or  qualitications  for  the 
office.  Especially  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  beset  with  many  difficulties.  The  finances  were 
in  an  embarrassed  condition ;  the  rents  and  intromes  being  greatly  re- 
duced or  wholly  withheld,  and  the  remaining  resources  precari(ms.  As 
already  stated,  in  1772  the  legislature  came  to  the  aid  of  the  college 
by  giving  the  grant  of  a  lottery.  But  even  this  scheme  when  triinl  in 
1775  proved  unsuccessfid  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  corporation 
to  tiike  the  unsold  tickets,  and  this  tli<»y  (consented  to  do.  Soon  after 
this  Cambridge  became  the  theater  of  war,  and  immediately  aft(T  the 
battle  of  Lexington  the  students  were  ordered  to  va(*ate  the  college 
buildings.  Some  of  these  were  then  turned  into  barracks  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  even  a  part  of  th<».  i)resi(lent's  licmse  was  oc<;u]>ied  by  the 
officers.  A  month  or  two  later  th(5  Provincial  (Congress  sitting  at  Water- 
town  ordered  that  Harvard  Hall  Ix*  vacated  and  at  the  same  time  took 
ui)on  itself  the  work  of  removing  th(*  library  and  i^hilosoiOiical  apparatus 
t4)  Andover.  In  July  of  this  year  the*  corporation  votiul  to  omit  the 
nsoal  exercises  of  commencement,  and  confer  the  <legrees  by  a  general 
diploma.' 


'Eliot  sayii  (p.  81)  that  "tho  celebration  of  oomineucemcut  was  omitted  for  several 
yean."    It  would  seem  that  the  thoughts  of  nieii  vrero  too  \v\.\iv\i  «iiii^\i^aa»6^\>>§  \>a» 
■tiniiig  ema^  of  the  time  to  care  for  inotaphyBical  dUcuaaioiiA  ox  i<otQ\^v^  ^vs^^l^< 
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It  was  iilso  thought  to  be  expedient  to  remove  the  ex)llej2:e  to  some 
town  iiway  from  the  seat  of  war.  After  some  eonsideratiou  Ooneonl 
wa.s  the  h)fatiou  ehoseii,  espeeially  for  this  reason,  tliat  '*one  hundred 
and  twenty-live  students"  coukl  be  boarded  tliere.  To  this  phi<.*e  ac- 
cordingly such  i)art  of  tlie  hbrary  and  ap])aratus  as  wa^s  thought  to  be 
indispensabh*  to  the  students  was  removed  from  An(h)ver  and  set  up  iu 
a  private  hcMise.  Here  thc^  eoHege  renuiined  for  more  than  a  year,  viz, 
until  the  21st  of  June,  1770.  On  that  day  the  students  were  again  as- 
sembled within  the  old  college  walls.  But  how  (^hanged  they  jCere! 
A  year's  occupation  by  the  American  Army  had  made  sad  liavoc 
there;  but,  undismayed  by  the  d(»solation  that  hiwl  been  wrought,  the 
coriK)ration  sends  out  its  i)athetic  appeal  to  the  general  court,  saying 
that  it  can  not  <h)ubt  that  '*the  Continental  Congress  will- consider  it  a 
debt  of  justice  to  make  good  these  losses  and  damages  which  the  semi- 
nary has  thus  sustained." 

In  the  autumn  of  1 777  an  event  of  great  imi)ort  to  the  college  occurrecL 
Afti»r  Burgoyne's  surrender  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  be^'Ji  ordered 
to  Cambridge  to  remain  there  until  they  could  be  transpoi'ted  to  Europe. 
As  the  accommodations  for  them  elscwhert*  were  not  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficient, tlie  governors  of  the  college  were  directed  to  have  the  building 
vacated  without  delay.  ^Vccordingly,  on  November  29,  the  students 
were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with  the  injunction  to  report  themselves 
at  the  college  again  on  the  first  Wccbiesday  of  the  ensuing  February, 
As  the  ev(»nt  proved,  very  few  of  the  college  rooms  were  occui)ietl  by 
the  British  prisoners,  and,  tluuefore,  although  Burgoyne's  army  was 
still  <[uartcred  in  Cambridge,  tlie  students  returned  at  the  ai)poiut-ed 
time. 

During  these  years  patriotic^  feeling  ran  so  high  in  the  coh)ny  that 
the  representatives  of  the-  general  <'ourt  thcmght  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  order  an  examination  into  the  ** political  luinciples of  the  gov- 
eriu)rs  and  instructors"  of  the  (*olh»ge.  A  resolve  having  been  ])assed 
to  that  ett'e<'t,  the  '* immediate  government"  att<»nded,  as  rc^quired,  a 
meeting  of  the  overseers  held  on  tin*  2«*3d  of  April,  1770,  and  there 
presented  a  written  declaration  of  their  political  principles.  As  this 
proved  to  be  enunently  satisfactory,  no  doubt  thereafter  existed  in 
regard  to  the  loyalty  of  the  college.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  warm 
bh)od  of  the  students  was  fired  with  pati'iotic  ardor  by  the  events  that 
were  passing  around  them.  As  early  as  170S,  when  the  patronage  of 
American  manufa^'tures  b(»came  the  t(\st  of  i>atriotism,  the  students  of 
the  senior  class  unaniuKUisIy  voted  "to  tiike  their  degrees  in  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country."  This  resolution,  w  hich  was  carried  into  etiect 
at  the  ensuing  ct)mmencement,  i)ut  a  high  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
students,  and  their  action  was  lauded  in  the  Journals  of  the  day  as 
reflecting  the  highest  crc^dit  upon  the  college.  The  young  men  of  Har- 
vard ha<l  certainly  (*aught  the  spirit  of  the  tinu\s  and  there  is  small 
wonder  that  theii*  declamations  and  forensic  disputes  were  aglow  with 
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iwtriotic  fire,  and  tliat  their  tutors  could  with  difficulty  keep  them 
withiu  bounds. 

Although  the  Revolution  seemed  for  a  time  <lisastr(>us  in  its  elleet 
upon  the  colleges  yet,  as  events  soon  sliowed,  it  sutl'ertMl  no  serious 
harm.  There  were  a  few  Tories  among  tlie  stmlents  who  at  first,  to 
show  their  U)yalty  to  the  crown,  insisted  ui)on  bringing  their  •*  In<lia 
tea^  into  the  commons  an<l  drinking  it  there  as  a  nuMiace  to  th(»  others, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  young  men  during  this  critical  era 
only  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  country  were  ch(»rished.  Thus  during 
these  eventful  ywirs  Harvard  was  enabled  to  send  out  from  her  lialls 
patriots  as  well  as  scholars  who  were  destined  to  render  services  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  nation. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  on  tlie  I7th  of  Marcl),  1770,  congratu- 
latory addresses  poured  in  upon  (i(»neral  Washington  for  the  signal 
success  which  had  attended  his  brilliant  condu<*t  of  the  (campaign.  Ac- 
cordingly the  corporation  and  overseers  (►f  the  college,  as  an  expression 
of  their  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country  and  the  college,  conferred  u])on  him,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  lK)th  boards,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  giving  to  him  the 
enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  upon  whom  this  honor  was  con- 
ferred by  Harvard  College. 

The  ultunate  effect  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  the  college  was 
beneficial  in  many  ways,  and  led  especially  *'  to  a  great  enlargement  in 
its  motives."    As  Professor  Shaler  says : 

With  tbat  period  th«^  institution  stuMiirt  to  have  pius8e<l  fnmi  the  ^rsule  now  occupied 
by  many  of  our  academies  to  the  status  of  an  institution  of  wider  learning. 

Within  the  next  three  or  four  decades  schools  of  nu'dicine,  law,  ami 
divinity  were  organize<l,  and  the  institution  began  to  take  upon  itself 
the  enlarged  work  of  a  university. 
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CHAPTKR  IV. 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

Without  att4*mptinj?  to  divide  the  liistory  of  Flsirvard  College  into  dis- 
tiiiet  periods,  it  is  re^idily  seen  that  external  iuflueuces  have  at  times 
wrought  radieal  changes  in  its  management.    Up<m  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  a  more  independent  s]>irit  necessarily  began  to  have  influ- 
ence in  and  <lominate  it«  affairs.    Still  the  unsettled  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  deprecivitionof  ])roperty,  and  th<»  poverty  of  nciirly  all  chus8e« 
of  tlie  people  operatiMl  for  many  years  to  retanl  the  material  i)rogres8  of 
the  coll(»ge.    It  was  l)ut  natural  that  the  friends  of  Harvard  should  en- 
deavor to  re<?over  from  their  own  financial  embarrjissments  before  they 
turniHl  their  thoughts  to  the  im]M»rati ve  ne(Hls  of  any  other  interest,  how- 
ever dejirly  cherished.    Thus  it  ha|>])ened  that  the  nineteenth  eentiwy 
had  already  openeil  before  any  marked  (*hange  was  apparent  that  imli- 
cate<l  the  broadening  and  elevating  of  the  sphere  of  the  future  C4)llege, 
Tin's  change,  however,  was  soon  t;0  comc».    There  was  need  of  a  master 
spirit  at  the  hehn,  and  such  a  one  wa.s  found  in  John  Thornt^m  Kirkland. 
By  his  election  to  the  presidency  influential  friends  were  gaine<l,  new 
chairs  tbunde^l,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  college  greatly  iin — 
prove<l.    But  there  wa«  still  a  hu*k  of  sound  business  methods  in  deali]i^= 
with  the  finance^s,  which  serv(Hl  to  ])ut  a  temporary  check  upon  its  ad 
vancement  and  to  delay  for  a  time  its  d(»veloi)ment  into  a  university^ 
The  theological  status  of  the  college,  and  the  feeling  on  the  i>art  of  th^ 
public  that  it  was  wholly  dominated  by  those  who  were  in  fellowship  o'-^ 
in  symj)athy  with  tln^  Unitarian  (rhurch,  served  to  affect  very  seriouslj^ 
its  i)atronage  and  consequent  gl•o^vth. 

Near  the  close  of  Quincy's  administration  there  was  a  feeling  on  th^^  i 
part  of  many  of  the  friends  of  Harvard  that  the  college  was  not  mail 
taining  its  former  prestig(\  In  an  alumni  address  of  the  year  1844 
D.  A.  White  voices  this  feeling.  The  younger  New  England  a 
he  maintains,  are  each  ye^ir  ndmitting  larger  classes  of  students,  whil»  J 
for  20  or  30  years  preceding,  Harvurd  College,  notwithstanding  the  8upc^:3 
rior  advantages  ottered  there,  luis  either  remainexl  stationary  or  actuall^^ 
sutt'cred  loss  of  patronage.  H(»  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  **i8  faa»^ 
Jjccouiing  simply  a  high  school  for  a  portion  of  our  youth  of  Boston  an^  - 
its  vicinity,''    Among  the  reasons  for  this  decline  he  aflcmmes  that  th^^ 
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habits  of  the  students  are  too  ex])ensive,  and  calls  special  attention  to 
the  sumptuous  style  of  dress  and  furniture. 

Thus  it  liappi'ued  that  for  a  number  of  decades  improvenuMits  were  of 
slow  growth,  and  while  Harvaixl  continued  to  maintain  its  rank  a.s  the 
fii-st  C4>lle^e  in  the  land,  yet  the  management  did  little  to  make  it  a 
national  university  without  sectarian  bias,  with  dtK>rs  widely  open  to  all, 
and  with  oi)jM>rtunities  for  the  most  extensive  resear(;h  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  This  work  was  reservc^l  tor  cmr  own  g(»nerjition, 
after  the  nation  had  entered  ui)on  an  era  of  unexami)le<l  prosperity, 
wiieii  the  fortunate  i)ossessors  of  wealth  wx»re  l)etter  disposed  to  rear 
their  monuments  in  college  walls  and  in  the  advancement  of  science. 
Under  the  leiulershij)  of  the  present  able  executive  this  work  is  being 
grandly  accomplishwl,  and  Harvard  University  now  holds  a  ])hw*e  in  the 
hearts  of  all  intelligent  Americans  as  one  of  our  proudest  iwhievements. 

President  Willard,  after  a  long  and  successful  service  at  the  head  of 
the  college,  hail  died  in  1804.  On  thv.  11th  of  l)et^>mber,  IHO.j,  the  Hon. 
Fisher  Ames  wa^s  chosen  his  successor.  His  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  fii'st  election  of  a  laynum  to  till  this  higii  oflice  since  the  somewhat 
uufortiuiate  choice  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hoar,  in  1072.  Whether  his  selection 
was  due  simply  to  his  eminent  abilities  and  high  chanicter,  or  whether 
it  wjis  in  part  indicative  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
boards  to  st^ek  a  new  departure  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  college  is  not  easy 
to  be  determine<l.  Fisher  Ame.s  having  declined  to  ac(;(»pt  the  oiTice,  two 
rival  candidates  appeared  in  the  ]>ersons  of  Professors  Pearson  and 
Webber,  both  members  of  the  college  faculty  an<l  apparently  well  ciuali- 
fieil  to  preside  over  the  college.  The  choii*e  jit  h»ngth  fell  u])on  the  latter, 
who  held  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosoi)hy. 

NEW  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

In  1804  the  funds  bequeathed  by  Nicholas  Boylston,  esq.,  in  1771,  had 
so  accunuilated  that  the  corporation  felt  authorized  in  establishing  the 
Boylston  Professorshi])  of  Khetoric  and  Oratory.  The  first  U)  hold  this 
chair  was  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  wh(>  w^as  installed  in  June, 
1800.  By  the  terms  of  iwjceptance  his  duties  wi»re  Hmite^l  to  a  (bourse  of 
public  lectures  before  the  resid(»nt  graduat(»s,  and  before  the?  s(».nior  and 
junior  classes*  of  undergraduates,  and  to  an  attendance  upon  the  decla- 
mations of  these  classes.  In  ISIO  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  c^urt  of  Russia,  and  therefore  severed  his  relation  to  the  college.  * 
By  request  of  the  student^s  who  had  bcHMi  under  his  instruction  his  lec- 
tures were  i)ublished  the  same*  year,  and  give  evidence  of  the  fidelity 
ami  spirit  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  chair. 

In  1805,  thecitizensof  Boston  and  vicinity,  for  the  purposeof  establishing 
aprofessorship  of  natural  history,  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  exceeding 
83(M^^>-  It  would  appear  therefons  that  tin*  ))ublic  not  only  dt^sired  to 
increase  the  opportunit  it»s  for  (education,  but  that  they  j)ut  special  con- 
fidence in  the  admiuistratiou  of  the  college,  for  there  were  then  com* 
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ptiratively  ft;w  men  of  wealth,  and  subscriptions  of  this  amount  were 
almost  unknown. 

William  Dandrid^t^  Peek  was  ehcKsen  by  tluj  subscril)ers  to  the  fund 
toiill  this  professorship.  lie  was  then  livin;j^on  his  lonely  and  obscure 
farm  in  KitU-ry,  wh(Tc,  in  s])ite  of  his  isolati(ni,  he  had  piine<l  an  envi- 
able rei)utation  as  a  profound  botanist  and  entomologist.  The  funds 
by  wlii(*h  the  proli'ssorship  ha<l  been  (established  werc^  plac(»d  in  the 
hands  of  the  col le<^e  treasurer,  and  a  constituti<m  with  numerous  arti- 
cles wsus  liamed  to  rejj^ulate  the  method  by  which  these  should  be  ad- 
ministered. The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  professorship  was  to 
be  in  tlie  hands  of  a  board  of  visitors.  This  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Massa<*husetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  the 
president  (►f  Harvard  College,  the  i)n\si(hMit  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

The  management  of  the  fund  lu^queathed  to  tsstiiblish  a  lectureship 
on  Biblical  literature  by  Samuel  Dexter  was  intrust^^d  to  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  Colleg(»-  and  tive  associati\s,  to  be  elect<>d  by 
them,  of  whom  tlm^e  were  to  be  ('Icrgymen.  This  board  Wiis  organized 
in  May,  ISll,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckmin- 
ister  wa.s  chosen  lecturer.  In  July  of  the  foHowing  year  this  chair  was 
vacatcHl  by  his  death,  and  the  Kev.  William  Ellery  Channing  was  chosen 
as  his  successor. 

Soon  aft;(T  tlu;  beginning  of  Dr.  Kirkland-s  i)r(jsidency  Levi  Hedge 
was  appoint<*.d  professor  of  logic,  ethi<*s,  and  metaphysics.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointnu^nt  h<>  held  the  position  of  '*  permanent  tutor," 
wiii(*h  latter  olfice  has  ever  since  l)ecn  discontinued. 

The  establishment  of  the  Parkman  Professorship  in  Theology  is  re- 
fernMl  to  in  the  chapter  on  tin*  history  of  the  divinit>'^  school. 

In  1820  the  professorship  of  nu'neralogy  and  geology  was  established. 
The  funds  for  this  ])urp()se  w<4e  rais(Ml  by  voluntary  subscription 
through  the  efibrts  of  the  friends  of  the  college. 

In  1814  a  friend  of  the  university,  whosc^  name  was  withheld,  gave 
820,(KK)  to  found  a  i)rofessorship  of  tlu^  (rreck  language  and  literature. 
Th(*,  Kev.  lildward  Everett  was  chosen  in  the  following  year  to  fill  this 
chair,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  corporation  he  was  permitted  to  travel  for 
2  years  (tlus  period  was  afterwards  extended  to  *5  years)  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  his  olfice,  receiving  meanwhile  his  salary, 
which  was  tixed  at  *  1,200. 

After  the  death  of  Sanuu?l  p]liot,  es([.,  in  1820,  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  this  professorship,  and  therefore  the  corporation 
votiid  that  the  foundation  should  be  called  '*  the  Eliot  l^rofessorship  of 
(rreek  Liti»rature."  Up  to  (hat  time  no  benefiu*tor  had  bestowed  u^iou 
the  college  so  large  a  sum  during  his  lifetinn*. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  separate  Latin  xirofessorshii). 
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iMit  eontemiH>raiiooiisly  willi  i\w  t'stablisliiiKMit  of  tlio  (livek  cliair  the 
eorpomtion  aiul  ovtTsetTs  d(M*i<lo<l  (o  ondow  llie  Latin  cliair. 

Tlic'Itoyall  Professorsliip  ofLaw  was  (\stablislHMl  in  1S15  iindtT  the 
will  of  the  Hon.  Isaa<*  Koyall,  who  iKMiueathed  more  tlian  2,0(H)  aeres  of 
land  i  11  the  towns  of  Granby  and  Koyaltou  towards  the  endowment  at 
Har^^iinl  (College  of  a  professorship  of  hiw  or  (►f  one  of  physie  or  anat- 
omy. Ill  1815  Hon.  Isaac  Parker  was  chosen  as  tirst  i)rofessor  cm  that 
foiiTicliition. 

In  ZVIay,  1817,  at  tlie  sii^f;:estion  of  Professor  Parker,  wlio  was  then 
chiet*  JiLstiee  of  Ma^sacliusetts,  tlie  law  school  was  estal)lishe<l  at  C'am- 
brid^c*  and  placed  under  the  directtion  of  the  Hon.  Asahel  Stearns,  who 
was  €:?le<'ted  university  i)rof(\ssor  of  law. 

lu  .1  815  tlie  eolle/;e  boards  rec^eivcMl  notice  that  an  annuity  of  $1,000 
bad  X>ecn  bequeathed  by  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  native  of  Woburn, 
Mas.H.,  better  known  as  Count  Kumford,  a  tith*  which  he  received  from 
the  r€*^igiiing  duke  of  Bavaria.  Besides  the  annuity  Just  named  there 
was  griTeii  the  reversion  of  an  annuity  of  $4(K>  bequeathed  to  his  daughter, 
as  aliHc»  the  rev-ersion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate  after  his  d4»ath. 

The*  object  of  the  professorshi])  was  to  demonstrate  ^'  the  utility  of  the 
physicrail  and  mathematical  sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful 
arts,  find  for  the  extension  of  the  industry,  prosi)erity,^iai)i)iiiess,  and 
welM><:*ing  of  soeiety.'*'  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  i).,  was  chosen,  in  1810,  as 
the  firKt  liumford  professor. 

Jn  tlie  same  ytnir  a«  the  above,  Abiel  Smith,  esq.,  of  Boston,  left  a 
bequejst  of  ^20,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  professorship  of  the  I'rench 
ami  Si>anish  lan^rimges.*  This  was  to  be  used  '^  either  singly  or  in  ccmi- 
pany  with  any  other  fimd  which  may  be  given  or  api)ro])riated  to  the 
same  i>urpose."  Four  years  later,  viz,  in  1811),  George  Ticknor  was  in- 
auguro.ted  '*  Smith  Professor  of  tlie  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literatiiire  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres."  In  1825  this  dei)artment 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  instructors  for  the  Italian  and  German 
lauji^inge.s. 

lu  1817  one  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  Boylston  Me(li(;al 
8c\m«>1  established  a  fund  of  81,000,  and  directed  that  the  income  from 
t\i\R  should  be  distributed  in  ])rizes  for  elocution,  with  a  view  to  advanc- 
ing tbe  objects  which  his  un<;le  ha<l  in  en<lowing  tlie  i»rofessorshij). 

Iw  1817  the  Alford  fund,  which  was  established  in  1705,  having 
aceuDiulated  sufliciently  for  the  ])uri)ose,  tlu»  Alford  I^roiessorshij)  of 
Natural  Beligion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity  was  founded, 
aud  Uvi  Frisbie  appointed  to  this  chair.  Professor  Frisbie  was  a  man 
eminently  qualified  to  adorn  the  position  to  whicli  he  had  been  chos4Mi, 
and  to  few  men  is  it  given  to  make  such  a  favorable  imi)ression  upon 
tlieir  contemporaries.  His  death  a  few  years  later  caused  universal  sor- 
row' in  the  collegiate  cin^le. 
Besides  the  establishment  of  a  law  school,  and  tlie  reorganization  of 
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'  TlK'(>l<>;^ir;iI  SiIkm)!  I  Ik*  lollowiiij;  |)r<»rr.ssorslii|i.s  lirst  nHMMV<»<i  tijv 
iiitinnits  <hiriii^  Dr.  Kirklinui's  lursnlciicy: 

(1)  TIm^  Itiiint'ord  rrot'cssorsliip  on  the  ai>i)lic€itioii  (»!*  S<'ieiiri!!  U>  the 
>elul  Alls. 

(2)  Thf  Smith  Professorship  of  tlic  Kreiuth  and  Spanish  I^ni^ungea 
n<l  Literature. 

(.'5)  The  Alforcl  Professorship  of  Natural  Reli[>:ion,  Moral  Phi h>S4)phy, 
md  (Mvil  Polity. 

(4)  The  Kliot  l*rofessorshi])<|f  t  lie  (i reek  Lanpia^e  and  Literature; and 

(."))  The  li<»yall  Professorsliip  of  Law. 

Besides  these,  Avhose  eliairs  Avere  tilled,  two  others  were  loimded, 
the  one  receiving  the  nana*  of  the  MeL<»an  Professorship  of  Aneient  and 
M(Mlern  History,  and  the  other  the  Perkins  Professorshij)  of  Astronomy 
and  Matheniatiis.  The  Dexter  Leetureshi]>  on  lUblieal  Oritieisni  was 
also  tille<l  durinjj:  this  i)residen<*y,  the  Hoylston  ]U'izes  for elo<Mition  were 
fountled,  and  additional  instnu'tion  fjiven  to  the  underf^niduates  in 
Nu<di  studies  as  ehemistry,  nnnerah>{>:y,  anatomy,  jdiysiology,  and  elo- 
eution.  Many  valuable  ad<litions  were  ma(h»  to  the  library,  as  also  to 
the  different  cabinets  belon^injj  to  the  eolh»«i:e. 

In  ISlM)  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law  was  founde<l,  an  a<*egunt  ol 
whieh  is  jjiven  tlsewhere. 

In  is;i:i  the  corporation  an<l  overseers  established  a  university  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematies  and  natural  pluloso])hy.  Itw  objiM't  \va«  to 
furnish  instruction  to  tin*  un<ler<craduates  in  the  various  branches  ol 
imw  mathematics.  The  metlnxl  of  teaching  was  to  be  either  by  hearing 
and  criticisin*^  r<'citations,  or  else  by  reading  ]mblic  lectures,  but  only 
such  methods  were  to  b<*  followed  as  the  corikU'aticm  mi^i^ht  direct  or 
approve.  I5(»njamin  Peirce,  whose  fanu*  in  after  years  was  not  limited 
to  our  own  land,  was  elected  ju'ofessor  on  this  f(mndation. 

Some  tlir<M»  y<'ars  ]»revious  to  this  a  professorshij*  of  the  German  lan- 
pm«i:ean<l  literature  had  Imm'u  established,  and  Tharles  Follen  a]>iK)intecl 
jn-ofessor.  It  would  seem  that  the  t»stablishment  of  this  professorohip 
was  looke<l  upon  as  an  experiment,  for  by  the  terms  of  its  foundation  it 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  live  years. 

In  ]><M'ember,  is:>l,  Cornelius  (\  Felton  was  chosen  university  pro- 
fessor and  p<Tmanent  tutor  in  (Ire^'k,  and  twoyears  later  he  wasiidvanecd 
to  the  Kliot  Professorship  of  (ire4»k  Literature.  This  ac(*ession  of  a 
name  tliat  was  destined  to  shed  luster  u]»on  Harvard  (,^ollege  was 
foUowed  in  18.'i0  by  that  of  Henry  \V.  Lon«j:fellow,  A.  M.,  formerly  profes- 
sor of  modern  lan<(ua«:fes  at  P>owdoin  ('oll<'^<»,  who  was  ele<?te<l  Smith 
Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  La n^ua^es  and  Professor  of  Belles 
Ijcttres.* 

In  1h;>0  Jared  Sparks  was  ai)pointed  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
History  on  the  fomuhition  of  funds  bequeatheil  by  John  MeLeiin,  esq.^ 


**-''!  Hiat  Iiis  MU0('<r8Kt)r  in  thin  oliuir  \vu8  one  who  bean  a  scarcely 
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which  h-.wi  bwn  Jillowed   to   iiiMMiumlatM*   until   they   suflicocl    tor   tlie 
eiidowiiieiit  of  a  prolessorship.^ 

Eim1ow(h1  professorships  : 

HoIHh  Professorrthip  of  Divinity,  172L 

Hollis  ]*r<)f«H8orHliip  of  Mjithematirs  ami  Natural  Pbilosophy,  1727. 

Alfonl  ProfeHHorship  of  Natural  Religion,  t'tc,  cHtablished  1765,  ondowwl  1789, 
founded  1817. 

Hersey  ProfesHorshi])  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  (now  the  ProfeKsorHhip  of  Anat- 
omy), 1782. 

Herney  Profesftorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  established  1781^. 

Hanc(»ck  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages,  founded  17()4; 
Dexter  Ijcctureship  on  Hiblical  Literature  united  with  it  in  IS^W). 

Boy Iston  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  endowed  1771;  established  1804. 

Erviug  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  en<lowe<l  1792  ;  Professor- 
ship of  Mat<»ria  Medica,  1818;  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  1827. 

Dexter  Lectureship  of  Hiblical  Literature,  organized  1811. 

Eliot  Professorship  of  Oreek  Literature,  1814. 

Kumford  Professorship  and  Lectureship  on  the  Application  of  the  Sciences,  etc.,  1816. 

Royall  Professorship  of  Law,  established  1815. 

University  Professorship  of  Law,  established  1817.  Changed  t^)  Hussey  Professor- 
Bbip  1862. 

Dane  l^rofessorship  of  Law,  founded  1829. 

Story  Prof«588orship  of  Law,  established  1875. 

Parkuian  Professorship  of  Puljdt  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Care,  established  1829; 
founded  anew  1841;  known  since  1869  jw  Parkman  Profej*sorship  of  Theology. 

RiiAsey  Professorship  of  Theology,  established  1869. 

Bn.H8cy  Professorship  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  1872. 

Plummer  Professorship  of  Christian  Morals,  1855;  ])resent  title  given  in  1886. 

Smith  Professorship  of  the  French  aud  Spanish  Languages  and  I^iteratures, 
founded  1816. 

McLean  Professorship  of  Ancient  and  Mo«lem  History,  endowed  1823;  Professor- 
Bliipof  Mineralogy  and  Geology  establisheil  1820;  Professorship  of  Latin,  1820;  Pro- 
fessorship of  Math(^matics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  1833;  Professorship  of  German 
Language  and  Literature,  established  1825;  discoutinued  in  18.35. 

MuAsaebusetts  Professorshi]>  of  Natural  History.  tVmuded  1805.    ^ 

Fisher  Professorship  of  Natural  llistxiry,  1812. 

Parkman  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  established  1847;  <'hanged  to 
Parkuian  Professorship  of  Anatomy  1871 ;  Professorship  of  Engineering,  1847;  Pro- 
fessorship of  Surgery,  1847. 

Ja<'ks(m  Professorship  of  Clinical  Meclicine,  established  1854;  name  given  1858. 

Perkins  Professorship  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  founded  1842. 

Phillips  Professorship  of  Astronomy,  1858. 

ISussey  Professorship  of  Horticulture,  etc.,  1870;  Professorship  of  Dentistry  1867. 

Po]M?  Professorship  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  founded  1869. 

Sturgis  Hooper  l^ofessorship  of  Geology,  founde<l  1865;  constituted  a  separate 
chair  in  1874. 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  endowed  1S77. 

Arnold  Professorship  of  Arboriculture,  established  1879. 

Shattuck  Proft^ssorship  of  Morbi«l  Anatomy  1851;  title  changed  to  Shattuck  Pro- 
fessorship of  Pathological  Anatomy  1879. 

Peabody  Professorship  of  American  Archjeology  and  Ethn*dogy,  founded  188<>. 

Paine  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy,  1887. 

Some  other  professorships  have  been  established  an<l  have  been  merged  into  those 
now  cxiiitiug. 


»For  liistory  in  Harvard  Collego  see  ''T\w  Study  of  WiHtory  *\\\  Xwxex'www  C^wW'^vi^ 
»i}d  Vnireeaitieg/' by  Herlkert  H,  Adams,  i»ii.  i>., Professor  4>f  \UisU>i>5  'u\  5v>^iVkA^^iV^va» 
Umlr^nity,    PabiUbed  by  tbe  Biireuu  of  Ediieatiou  iu  1S»1. 
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It  was  not  ;intil  1S72  that  i\w  ixoyvvmuii  hoards  at  ITarvard  iiiaihMi 
serious  attnnpt  to  pve  tlio  rollrjie  tlu*  eqinpin<»iit  of  a  coiuph^tc  uui- 
ViMsity.  In  tlu»  year  named  i)rovision  was  made  lor  eonl*c»rrin^  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  i)lnlosophy  and  doetor  of  scuniee.  Still,  until  some 
years  later,  the  i)hilosophieal  department  eontinued  in  a  formative  state. 
By  the  year  1878  the  university  had  increased  its  depai-tnu*nts  until 
they  numl)ered  eight,  viz,  the  two  undergraduate,  schools,  which  confer 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,  the  theolog- 
i(*al,  medical,  and  law  s(;hools,  a  giaduate  school  of  philosophy  and 
advanced  science  (though  this  was  not  as  yet  definitely  organized),  and 
finally,  two  incidental  s(rhools,  not  then  so  (»ommonly  found  in  a  uni- 
versity, the  s<*hool  of  agriculture  and  the  dental  school. 

CORPORATION  AND  OVERSKERH. 

According  to  an  lU't  i)assed  by  the  legislature  in  IMarch,  1810,  a  great 
change  wa.s  made  in  tin*  <*omix)sition  of  the  board  of  overseers.  There- 
afti^r  the  m<Mnbers  of  the  board  were  to  be  the  governor,  the  lieut4*nant 
governor,  the  council,  the  pn*sid(»nt  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  tlie  pn^sident  of  the  college,  for  the  time  being,  with  tift4*eu 
ministers  chosen  fnmi  the  (congregational  churches,  andftfteen  laymen. 
All  were  to  be  residents  of  the  State,  and  their  election  was  to  take 
lda<*e  as  ])rovided  for  in  the  act  governing  their  selection.  It  was  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  act  should  not  go  into  ell'ect  until  ap])roved 
by  both  college  boards.  By  this  ju'oviso  all  the  cliartereil  rights  of  the 
college*  wen^  respected  and  maintain<Ml.  The  act  having  be(»n  duly  ap- 
proved, the  overseers  ])roceAHled  to  choose  the  nund)t»r  of  laymen  aujl 
clergymen  spe<4fied  therein.  But  tlie  change  proposed  naturally  aroused 
nuu'h  opposition  on  the  i>art  of  the  six  favore<l  t4)wnships  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  and  they,  in  1  SI 2,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dcmdnant 
inliuein'c  in  the  State  government,  but  when  they  att4»mpte<l  to  eflWtit^ 
rei)eal,  the  overseers  and  (corporation  t<M)k  the  ground  that  the  act  to 
repeal  couhl  not  be  valid  witlnmt  their  consent.  Two  years  later  tlie 
act  of  1812  was  set  aside  and  the  original  act  of  1810  confirmed,  but 
with  this  clause  annexed,  that  "the  senat<^  shall,  together  with  the  per- 
sons ]nentioned  in  the  last  aforenamed  a<*t,  hereaft^T  constitut^:^  the 
board  of  ov<*rseers  of  Harvard  <  -olh^ge."  As  luTctofon*  the  Aivlidity  of 
this  ju't  was  made  to  hing<»  upon  its  being  accepted  l)y  both  college 
boards.  This  having  been  done  a  new  board  was  orgfinized  in  March 
and  April,  1814,  an<l  this  law  remained  without  mat<*rial  change  for 
many  years. 

In  the  <*onstitutional  crrnvention  of  1820-21,  it  was  pro])osod  to  add 
to  tin*  constitution  of  Massa<*husetts,  a.s  it  relates  to  Harvard  College, 
this  proviso,  viz:  "  That  the  board  of  overseers,  in  the  election  of  min- 
isters of  churches  to  be  members  of  said  lN»ard,  shall  iH)t  be  confined  to 
ministers  of  churches  of  any  ])articular  denomination  of  Christians.^ 
Both  the  corporation  and  overse^*rs  of  the  college  gave  their  assent  to 
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this  iMilariXOil  liberty  (^f  choice,  but  wlieii  it  was  submitted  to  tlic]>eo])le 
they  ivjecteil  it. 

lilFKKKKXCKS   IIKTWKKX  TIIK   CORPCUIATION   AND   IMMEDIATK   CiOVEUNMENT. 

Ill  1800,  upon  the  resignation  of  Professor  Pearson,  the  cori)oration,  for 
the  fiwttime  in  the  history  of  the  colleges  was  composed  exclusively  of 
nottvesideut  fellows.  xVlY^rwards  as  vacancies  occurred  they  were  suc- 
cessively tilled  by  persons  who  were  nonresidents,  so  that  an  a])prehen- 
siou  began  to  prevail  in  the  faculty  that  it  wa.s  the  settled  policy  of  the 
iwporation  to  exclude  them  from  particii)ation  in  their  body.  In  April, 
•  1824,  eleven  of  the  instructors  presented  a  memcu'ial  to  the  corporation 
iu  which  they  endeavored  to  show  that  by  the  charter  of  the  university 
tlie  fellows  are  necessarily  resident  instruct(u*s.  As  the  corporation 
faiJHl  to  take  any  action,  the  subject  of  the  mt^norial  was  brought  1)(»- 
forethe  overseers.  Thereupon  began  one  of  tin*  longest  and  severest 
coute4s  in  which  the  college  has  ever  been  engage^l.  The  men  who 
there ** crcKssed  swords''  were  eithVrthen  or  afterwards  famous  in  State 
or  uatioiial  affairs.  Professors  Kverett  and  Andrew  Norton  cam(»  for- 
^ard  as  the  champions  of  the  faculty,  while  Ciiief  Justice  Parker  and 
others  esixmsed  the  cause  of  the  overseers.  The  latter  body  stated 
their  position  in  these  words : 

That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  board  that  the  resident  instructors  of  IFarvard  Tni- 
Tewitv  have  any  exclusive  right  to  be  chosen  members  of  the  corporation. 

Still  the  corporation  disclaimed  any  intention  of  trying  to  exclude  the 
r^^ident  instructors:  on  the  other  hand,  they  ex])ressed  themselves  as 
desirous  of  making  such  a  selection  as  soon  as  the  proi>er  occasion 
should  offer.  This  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  tlu»  cori>oration  w^as  a]>])ar- 
ently  regarded  as  a  concession  by  the  aggrieved  party,  and  the  right 
^as  uot  further  insisted  u])on. 

I»  182.'J  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  of  which  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story 
^**  ehairman,  w^as  ap])oi1ited  to  inquire  int4)  tin*  state  of  the  university, 
ami  rej^ort  what  changes  it  would  hv  expedi(»nt  to  reconnnen<l  to  the 
eori)or{itjon  for  adoption.  From  the  re])ort  made  by  the  committee,  and 
'\V  another  in  the  following  year,  of  which  latter  John  Lowell  waschair- 
^"^'^  there  was  framed,  in  June,  1825,  a  new  code  of  laws  sanctioned  by 
"^^^''  the  cori>oration  and  overse(M\^. 

^^n  uccount  of  the  differences  of  o])inion  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to 
*'"*  relation  between  the  corporation  aud  the  immediate  government,  as 
3'^»  eoncerning  the  discipline,  instru(»tion,  and  morals  of  the  college,  by 
^"^  provisions  of  the  new  code  the  'Mmmediate  government"  was  au- 
"^orized  to  assume  the  name  of  the 

FACCLTi'   OF   THE    T'MVKRSITV. 

They  were  to  retain  the  same  powers  a.s  heretofore,  and  in  addition 
^*^6ywere  authorized  to  ju^t  by  committees.  The  president  continued 
^  the  head  of  the  faculty  without  xiny  visitorial  power  or  an  in<le- 
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IH'iHlciit  nc^ijiitivc.  ll<*  was  ^^V(*llll)t4Ml  IVoiii  rertaiii  miiiisterial  duties, 
and  inv(\st(Ml  with  tliosc  of  {j:ciu'ral  suiKTinUMideiu*e,  and  Avas  exiKH^twl 
to  carry  into  eilVct  the  m(»asiires  of  the  faculty.* 

The  university  was  <livide(l  for  i)urposes  of  instruction  into  depart^ 
ments,  each  (►f  wliidi  was  to  liave  a  general  superintendence  of  its  own 
studi(*s.  The  students  were  to  be  ehussificMl  in  <livisions,  accordiuff  to 
l)ro(iciency,  and  the  salaricss  of  the  president  and  professors  were  to  de- 
l)end  in  i)art  ui)on  tlie  number  in  their  classes.  The  university  wiis  then 
first  opened  to  pejsons  wlio  were  not  candidates  fov  a  de^j^ree, but  desired 
only  to  study  in  ])articular  d<»i)artnuMits.  Exaniinaticuis  were  to  occur 
more  fre<iuently,  and  to  be  nuule  more  efRcient.  There  were  to  be  no 
more*  lines,  but  the  discipliiu^  was  to  be  imi)roved  by  the  intn>duction  of 
a  new  system,  which  was  to  consist  of  cautions,  warnings,  R<ilemu  ad- 
monitions, and  otti<*ial  notice  to  ])ar(Mits  and  guardians.  Greater  offenses 
against  ^ood  onler  were  subje<*t,  as  before,  to  severer  punishments. 
These  were  the  essential  chanj^es  introdu(;ed  by  the  new  system  of  laws. 

About  this  time  the  <*ori»oration  determined  that  thereafter  tlieir 
board  slnmld  hold  monthly  meetings  in  Bost^m.  The  keeping  <>f  the 
r(»<*or(ls,  which  had  until  now  be^Mi  <lon(»  by  the  president,  wjus  delegated 
to  o\u}  of  the  nuMubers,  who  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board,  with 
authority  to  appoint  a  <*lerk  and  keej)  duplicate  rex*x>rds, one  copyof  whicli 
was  to  be  given  to  the  ]>resid<^nt  and  tiie  other  ju'eserved  at  the  place 
assigned  for  their  mc^eting.  The  trea.surer,  who  was  required  to  I'ender 
a  rejxut  every  month,  was  ])rohibited  from  making  any  ])ayment,  even 
tt)  the  i)resident  or  to  any  other  nnMuber  of  the  corporation,  unless  it 
Innl  becm  i^reviously  sancti(med  by  a  vote  of  this  board.  Salaried  could 
only  1)<»  paid  ijuarterly,  an<l  no  prepayment  or  partial  payment^i  were 
])ermitt;<Ml.  The  names  of  benefi<^iary  students  and  the  anumnts  they 
r(M*eived  now  tirst  began  to  b<»  <»ntered  in  tin*  accounts  of  the  corix)ra- 
tion. 

It  would  appear  that  the  oA'^rseers  held  a  regular  annual  meeting  iii 

January  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  This  was  at  some  si)eci- 
lie<l  i)lace,  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  being  sometimes  chosen. 


^  I*n»vi<>n.s  to  the  t'lection  of  Dr.  Kirkluiid,  tlio  duties  of  thtt  ]>rt'Hidt^iit'H  oflioe  wcr«» 
liinitt'd,  in  addition  to  Honu;  minor  niatti^rs,  to  tht*!  routhicting  of  devotional  8ervicc*6 
niornin»]j  an<l  eveninf^  in  the  rhapel ;  to  the  delivering  of  Home  religious  discouftte,  or 
tlie  ex]>onnding  of  a  ]»ortiou  of  Seripture  "at  lejist  onee  a  month;**  to  proHiding  at 
meetings  of  the  eor]>oration  and  fa<'ulty,  and  also  aetiiig  as  reeording  Hecretary  of 
both  of  these  bodies.  In  tlie  genera]  management  of  the  college  the  ]>resideiit  rankoil 
intlie  faculty  simj»ly  ;\h  priunn*  hiivrpavrH  without  other  authority  than  that  of  adcmblr 
vote  in  ease  of  an  equal  division.  Hut  in  ISIl  and  1S12  his  powers  were  enhirgpil. 
Thereafter  he  was  authori/.ed  to  aet  independently  respecting  the  instruction  and 
government  of  the  students,  hut  only  on  the  eonditi<»n  that  all  new  reguIation8  8lioiihl 
h(^  laid  before  the  corporation  at  their  next  meeting.  This  enlargement  <»f  the  powers 
of  the  ])re8ident  gave  rise  t<»  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  faculty,  siuce  the  profosson 
and  tutors  ooutiuued  to  be  consulted  by  him  just  :is  they  bad  been  before. 
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In  1843  clergymen  of  all  (leuominations  became  elipfihle  as  ()verso<Ts; 
but  not  until  1H51  did  the  State  reiicmiice  any  <*()iLsideiable  share  ol'  its 
control  over  the  college.  By  aet  of  that  year  the  governor,  lieutc^nant- 
^ovem'or,  president  of  the  senate,  and  spc»ak(»r  of  th<'  lions(»,  the  secretary 
of  trhe  boanl  of  education,  and  tlie  president  and  treasui-cr  of  Ilarvanl 
College,  together  with  30  other  perscnis  U>  hv  (*hosen  by  the  general 
court.,  irresi)ective  of  their  ])i*ofession,  were  to  form  th(»  board  of  over- 
seers. Ex-officio  memlHa'ship  was  surrendered  ami  tin*  riglit  of  elcctor- 
8lii|)  retained.  This  hist  right  was  abandoned  in  l>Mu>,  Since  then  the 
board  has  consisted  of  the  pre^sident  and  treasurer  of  tluM^oHege  and  30 
otlier  persons  chosen  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  of  5  years'  standing. 
Since  18S0  the  office  has  been  open  to  all  alumni  of  5  years'  standing, 
vliether  living  in  the  State  or  not. 

The  general  cx)urt  of  the  C%)mmonwealtli  passed  at  the  session  of*  1S89 
tu'o  acts  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  university,  one  amending  the  act  of  18(m 
in  I'egard  to  the  election  of  overseers,  the  other  enlarging  tlie  powc^r  of 
tUe  president  and  fellows  to  hold  taxable  real  estate.  Neither  act  en- 
countered any  opiH)sition. 

The  amendment  of  the  act  of  1805  remove<l  the  one  practical  difficulty 
wliicli  experience  had  developed  in  the  working  of  that  admirabh'  act; 
it-  did  aw^ay  with  the  obligation  to  nominate  and  vote  for  particular 
P<*rsons  for  particular  vacancies.  Under  the  act  as  now  amended  tin*  five 
ix^i^sons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  an^  elected  for  the  h)ngest 
temi^  and  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  is 
elc^cjted  for  the  next  hmgest  term,  an<l  so  on. 


THK  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT 


P^  t:he  university  is  thus  briefly  described  in  ''Harvard  and  its  Surnmnd- 


UA^^^yi. 


_e  legal  title  of  the  corporation  is  the  *' President  and  Ffdlows  of  Harvard  Col- 
^^^."'  The  corporation,  consUting  of  the  ])r<*^iilent,  feUows  ('»  in  number),  and 
^^«Miirer,  and  the  1»oard  of  overseers  (32  in  number)  are  th<*  ^ovtTuinjjj  powi'rs  of  tlie 
^"*  versity,  which  comprchonds  the  foUowing  departmruts:  Harvard  Colleg*',  the 
■*^'V~initv  School,  the  Law  School,  the  Medical  School,  the  Dental  Srhool,  tin*  Law- 

*^Cft  Scieutiiic  School,  the  Mnscnni  of  Coniparativi'  Zoology,  the  Huss^'y  Institu- 
^*»j  (a  school  of  agriculture),  the  Conege  I^ibrary,  the  (Graduate  J)<'partnient,  the 

*  Viool  of  Veterinarj'  Medicine,  and  the  AHtrononiieal  ()bH<*rvatory.     'J'Im'  IV-abody 
^^Isenm  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  is  a  eonstitucnt  i»art  of  the  uni- 
^^ity,  but  its  relations  to  it  are  aftV;cted  by  ]H>euIiar  provisions. 

Vuder  thernew  act  to  enlarge  the  power  of  tin*  presitlent  and  Adlows  to  bold  real 
^tate  the  university  may  take,*  hold,  or  may  sell,  any  n-al  <*state,  within  or  without 
^V\«.  Commonwealth,' which  has  been  given  to  it  iuv  educational  purposes;  and  may 

^^vest  in,  or  sell,  productive  real  estate  within  the  Couuuonwealth  to  any  amount, 

Provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  givt;  the  university  "any  claim 

*  "Harvanl  CoUege'*  and  **The  University  at  Cambridge ''  are  the  only  nanies  known 
to  the  charter,  to  the  constitution,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  legislation  of  the  Com- 
mouwealth. — ^From  Haryard  (Catalogue,  1^18-49. 
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togn»ater  oTOmpt ion  from  taxation  than  it  now  liaHundiT  thecoiiHtitniiou  aiidlawRof 
tlii8  Coninioinvi'alth.'' 

The  president  is  ])nrt'l.v  an  adminiHtrative  otiirer  and  presides  over  the  eorporation, 
board  (»f  oviTsetTs,  ami  lacnlties  i»f  the  varions  d(>pnrtnients.  The  trejwiirer '  has  the 
cnstody  of  the  property  of  tlie  nniversity.  The  aeadeniic  eouueil  no  longer  exists. 
Candidates  for  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences  are  now  reeouimcnded  by  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences.  The  facnlty  of  <'ach  department  has  the  immediate  charge  of  it.  A 
dean  is  appointed  for  each  fa<*nlty,  of  which  he  is  in  fa<"t  vice-president.  The  regis- 
trar nnder  the  general  direction  of  the  dean  is  the  medium  between  the  student  and 
the  colh'ge  faculty,  and  keeps  the  records  of  that  faculty  and  of  the  admission,  attend- 
ance, and  conduct  of  the  students,  superintends  examinations,  ]>repares  all  scales  of 
scho]arshi])s,  and  is  chairman  of  the  ]»arietal  committee.  The  parietal  committee, 
formed  of  the  j>roctors-  and  officers  of  instruction  who  reside  within  the  college 
buildings,  takes  cognizance  of  offenses  by  students  against  good  order  and  decorum. 
The  bursar  is  the  treasurer's  agent  at  Cambridge,  and  receives  the  bonds  and  collects 
tln^  amount  due  from  stu<lents.  The  curators  of  the  miMeums,  the  director  of  the 
observatory,  and  the  director  of  the  botanic  garden  have  chirrge  of  their  respective 
departments.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  overseers  kee])s  its  records,  etc.,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  departments  are  the  assistants  of  the  deans.  The  proet4>rs 
are  the  aca<lemical  police  ofli*!ers.  The  officers  of  instrnction  and  government  in- 
clude the  pnd'essors,  assistant  professors,  tutors,  instructors,  and  j^roctors.  There 
are  many  other  otHcers,  but  these  are  the  most  important.^ 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  ctdlege  that  no  tea<'her  is  commanded  to  do  anything;  his 
work  is  only  suggested  to  him  by  his  superior  officers.  The  controlling  boards,  the 
faculties,  the  corjioration,  and  the  board  of  overseers  never  assume  a  mandatory  re- 
latitm  to  each  other,  or  to  the  in<lividuals  wlm  compose  them. 

Tho  r(\S])onsil)ility  for  the  pr()])(»r  (»x(»ciiti()ii  of  <liities  is  tlius  loft  to  the 
individual  oftieers. 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  contrive  a  better  form  of  college  gov- 
ernin<*nt  than  that  whi4*h  now  exists  at  Harvard.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  found  that  the  eonii)osition  of  the  boards  was  a>s  follows:  In  the  cor- 
])oration  th(»re  was  but  one  clergyman,  an  orthodox  (Congregation alist, 
all  the  other  inend>ers  being  laynu»n;  in  the  board  of  oversec^rs  there 
were  5  chngynien,  and  of  these  3  were  Unitarians,!  Episcopalian, 
and  1  Orthodox  Congregationalist.  Tlie  government  of  the  university 
is  to-day  in  th<*  hands  of  men  wlio  hold  Inoad  views  upon  education, 
and  other  great  (questions  of  our  time.  Some  of  these  bear  names  that 
are  honored  whenever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  wherever 
sound  learning  is  inculcated. 


'  The  treasurer  may  now  at  his  pleasun*  procure  the  appointment  of  a  snitable 
deputy  select4*<l  by  himself. 

"*In  ISOT)  there  was  introduced  into  the  college  the  class  of  officers  called  proctors. 
It  was  their  duty  to  reside  within  the  college  walls  and  preserve  order.  Their  duty 
had  previously  been  ]»erformed  l»y  the  "parietal  tutor,"  an  officer  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  permanent  tutor  in  the  I'jise  of  the  latter's  marriage.  AVTienever  very  grave 
offenses  were  committed  by  the  students  the  jiroctors  re])orted  the  offenders,  not  to 
the  tutors,  but  to  tlie  college  faculty. 

^The  following  regulation  with  reference  to  a  **patron"  was  regularly  published  in 
the  annual  catalogue  uj)  to  the  year  1S09-70:  *'.S<mie  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  not 
of  the  faculty,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  corporation  to  be  patron  of  all  students  not 
of  this  Commonwealth,  who  belong  to  ])laces  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  whose  ]>arents  or  guardians  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  regnlatioDB 
herein  provided,  and  shall  have  (diarge  of  all  the  funds  of  such  students." 
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(FrotQ  the  Htatutca  o(  the  uaivvrsity  iu  tho  uunual  <-utah)|;u<'.] 

(2)  President. — It  18  th«  duty  <)f  tin*  prosidiMit  of  the  iinivrrsity  to  call  mvetinj^Rof 
tbt>  rurporation,  aiitl  pre^idt)  at  tlir  Haiiic;  to  act  iin  the  ordinary  medium  of  coiii- 
miinicatitKi  lu'twcen  tbt^  corimratioii  aii<l  th«^  overseers,  aiidbt^twi-eii  the  corporation 
and  the  iariiltieH;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  thtMiverseers  on  the  <jceneral  condition 
ofthi^  university;  to  i»re»ide  on  )Mih1i<',  academic  days;  to  preside,  ovi'r  the  several 
faculties;  t-o  diri^ct  the  ottieial  correspmnlence  of  the  university;  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  stat<*,  interests,  and  wants  of  the  whole  institution;  and  to  excTciao 
a  general  superiutendenctj  over  all  its  coucerus.  For  the  better  di8<^har>;e  of  these 
duties,  be  must  live  in  C-ambridp*.* 

(3)  Trcai*nrer, — The  treasurer  has  the  custody  of  all  the  property  of  tin*  university. 
He  is  re(iuired  to  submit  bis  accounts,  an*!  all  evidences  of  th<^  property  under  his 
ebarjje,  to  the  eommittei^s  of  inspectioiKappointed  l>y  the  corporation  and  overseers 
severally,  and  to  make  annually  to  the  overseers  a  statement  of  the  receipts  ami  ex- 
lH;uditures  of  the  university. 

The  bursar  and  the  superintendent  of  bnildin.^s  ar<^  under  the  direction  *)f  the 
treasurer,  ami  are  his  agents  in  Cambridge. 

All  officers  who  are  intrusted  with  property  belonging  t<»  the  university  are  re- 
quired to  keep  inventories  of  the  same,  whudi  are  Hub.je<'t  to  the  inspection  of  the 
treasurer,  and  to  have  all  such  i>roperty  designated  as  university  i>roi)erty  by  suit- 
able marks.  . 

(4)  Ten  urea  of  office. — In  all  departments  of  the  university,  professorships  are  h*dd 
without  express  limitations  of  time.  ^Assistant  jirofessorsliips  are  held  for  5  years, 
and  tutorships  for  not  more  than  3  years.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  an  assist- 
ant professor  or  tutor,  his  connection  with  the  university  ceases,  unless  he  be  reap- 
pointed. Lecturers  are  appointed  for  not  nn>re  than  I  year.  Instru*'tors  are  ap- 
pointed for  such  terms  as  convenience  may  require.  Tutors  and  instructors  are  re- 
sponsible, in  regard  to  their  sul>jects  and  methods  of  teaching,  to  the  professors  in 
their  rejjpective  branches  of  study.  Proctors  are  appointed  to  assist  the  faculties  in 
the  conduct  of  examinations,  and  in  the  preservati*)n  of  order  within  the  univt'rsity 
precincts.  All  officers  of  instruction  and  government  are  subject  to  removal  for  in- 
adequate performance  of  duty,  or  for  misconduct. 

(5)  Univtraity  council. — The  university  council  **onsists  of  tlie  i)resideut,  proftjssors, 
aiid  iissistaut  professors  of  the  university  and  such  other  university  officials  as  the 
corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  overseers  may  appoint  members  of  the  council. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  council  to  consider  questions  which  concern  more  than  one 
faculty  and  questitms  of  university  policy. 

(6)  FacHltica. — Harvard  College,  the  Lawnmce  Scientific  School,  and  the  Graduate 
S<'hool  are  together  under  the  innnediate  I'harge  of  a  faculty,  tin'  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  other  schools  of  the  university  are  each  umler  the  immediate  charge 
of  a  faculty.  Each  faculty  is  composed  of  all  the  professors,  assistant  professors  and 
tutors,  and  of  all  the  instructors  appointed  for  a  term  longer  than  one  year,  who 
teach  iu  the  department  or  departments  under  the  charge  of  that  faculty.  The 
president  is  a  member  of  each  faculty. 

A  faculty  may,  at  its  discretion,  delegate  any  of  its  powers  reljiting  to  ordinary 
matters  of  administration  and  discipline,  exce^^t  the  power  to  inilict  the  ])enaltie44 
of  dismission  and  expulsion,  to  administrative  boar<ls,  nominated  from  among  its 
members  by  the  president,  and  appointed  by  the  corporation  with  the  ccmsent  of 
the  uvers<H*rs.  Every  such  boartl  shall  be  subjeet  to  the  authority  of  the  faculty 
from  which  it  is  ax>point4)d.  Any  administrativt^  board  established  for  Harvar«l  Ccd- 
lege  shall  uousist  of  not  leiis  than  tiftet^i  members. 

(7)  X>eaji#. — Each  faculty  has  a  dean,  who  is  appointed  by  the  corj)oration,  with 
Um  cgBMnt  of  the  oversown,  fiom  among  the  members  of  the  faculty,     Uurvaid 
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College,  the  Lawrence  Seieutirtc  School,  and  tlie  Gra<luate  School  .alno  liiive  each 
a  (lean,  who  in  ap]>oiut(ul  hy  the  corporation,  with  the  coiiHent  of  the  overflCHjrn,  from 
among  .the  nienihers  of  the  faculty  of  arts  an<l  sciences.  Eiwh  (h^m  in  the  rl.ief 
(^xe<Mitiveotlicer  of  his  fa^nilty.  coUege,  or  8cho(»l,  is  n^sjxMisihle  for  tlu^])Toper  prep- 
aration and  <:on<lnct  of  its  hnsiniiss,  anil  makes  an  annual  report  to  thts  president. 

(8)  Anulcmir  yvav. — The  academic  year  hcgins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last 
Wednesday  in  Septemher.  The  annual  c«»nunencen»ent  is  held  mi  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  .Junt^  The  vacation  begins  at  commencement  and  ends  <ui  the  last  W«Mlues- 
day  in  September.  The  Christmas  riM-ess  begins  on  the  23d  of  December  and  eniLj 
on  the  2<1  of  January.  The  spring  recess  begins  on  the  Wednesday  before  Fast  I>ay 
and  <Mids  on  the  Tuesday  after  Fast  Day.  Thauksgiviug  Day,  the  22d  day  of  Fcb- 
luary,  and  the  30th  day  of  May  are  holidays. 

({))  IhtjrevH. — Tin*  orili nary  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Seieueo,  Bneh- 
elor  of  Agricultural  Science,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bacdndor  of  Laws,  Master  of 
Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Dental 
Medicine,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Mining  Engineer  are 
(rouferreil,  after  recommendation  by  tlu^  several  faculties,  l)y  vote  of  the  corporation, 
with  the  consent  of  the  overseers.  It  is  required  that  no  candidates  for  the  onlinary 
degrees  be  rt^commendecl,  excej»t  after  thorough  i)ublic  examination,  and  a  residence 
at  the  university  of  at  h'ast  1  year.  There  an^  four  grades  of  thci  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  two  grades  of  the  <legree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  thn'e  gra<le8  of  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  of  tht*  degree,  of  Mining  Engineer. 

Hon«»rary  degrees  are  ^^ouferred  by  vote  of  the  corporation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
overseers. 

*  »  *■  7-  *  ♦  * 

(11)  Ihiuh  and  registration. — Every  student  must,  on  his  admission  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  give  a  boml  to  the  treasurer  or  the  bursar  or  otherwise  socure 
the  jiayment  of  his  dues  to  the  university. 

(12)  Disviplinc. — The  respeittive  faculties  havj^  anthority  to  impose  lines  and  levy 
assessnu'Uts  for  damage  done  to  proi»crty;  to  intlict.  at  their  discretion,  such  pcual- 
ties  as  may  be  thought  essential  to  niaiutaiu  good  discipline. 

STATl'TKS   AFl'KCriNMJ  THK   SEVKK.VL   UKPAUTMEXTS  OF  THK    TNIVEIWITY. 

The  voUvfjv, 

»•  J-  »  *  *  •« 

(l.">)  Rf'lifjiouft  sprviccH. — Daily  ]>rayers  are  Iu?ld  in  the  chapel  during  teirm  time. 

Seats  ani  ]n-ovided,  at  thtj  expense  of  the  college,  for  all  students  who  attend  thi^ 
Sunday  services  of  thi?  several  religions  denominations  having  established  places  of 
worship  in  tln^  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college. 

(It))  The  dirinitif  ftrhooL — No  assent  to  the  p«'culiar  doctrines  or  practices  of  any 
denonduatiou  of  Christians  is  reiiuired  of  instructors  or  students  in  the  divinity 
school. 

(17)  The  college  library. — The  college  library,  in  Gore  Hall,  is  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  university.  Its  ])rivileges  are  also  granted,  under  special  regulations,  to  i>er- 
sons  not  connected  with  the  university. 

The  general  control  and  oversight  of  the  library  is  committed  to  the  council  of  the 
library,  consisting  of  the  president,  the,  librarian,  and  six  other  persons,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  corporation,  with  tht)  consent  of  the  overseers,  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  Any  varaucy  occurring  in  the  council  is  tilled  in  the  same  manner  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  make  rules  for  the  administration  of  the  library; 
to  direct  the  ]»nrchas(M)f  books,  to  the  extiMit  of  the  funds  applicable  for  that  piir- 
]><»se,  and  to  visit  and  inspect  the  theological,  law,  medical,  and  other  special 
libraries. 
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The  librarian  and  the  a88istiiiit  libra riauM  ar«>('Iios('ii  in  th«^  saiii«*  tiiannrr  as  oili- 
corn  of  inaftructiou  and  government;  and  aro  nndrr  the  Hanie  liability  to  removal. 

The  librarian  han  the  rare  and  cnHto4ly  of  tlie  library.  It  is  his  duty  t«»  sujMiin- 
t<:*Tid  its  internal  a^lininintration,  enforce  the  rules  and  eonduet  the  eorresponilence, 
aii*l  to  make  annnally  a  written  report  on  the  condition  of  the  library  to  the  library 
couuuitteo  of  the  overseers  and  to  the  corporation. 

THE   FINANCES. 

It  seems  to  the  present  *:fenerati()ii  not  at  all  easy  to  lualerstaiul  how 
tliut  three  or  tour  score  years  w^o  the.  edncated  men  of  Harvard  eonhl 
kx>]v  with  eomphureney  upon  thos(^  llnamial  methods  whieh  wonld  to-day 
appear  not  only  antiquated,  but  ]nierile  and  harmful.  Still,  it  is  none 
tlieles«  tnie  that  even  after  the  bej^innin^  of  t\w  ])resfMit  eentury  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  the  authoriti(\s  of  the  coile^^ce  could  think 
of  no  iK^tter  way  of  raising  funds  than  by  having  recourse  to  the  [n^rni- 
cioiis  methods  of  the  preceding  century.  It  therefore  lia])pened  tiiat  in 
18l)(>  permission  was  aji^ain  grant<»d  by  the  lejj^islature  to  resort  to  the 
l<>ttery.  The  anu>uiit  named  wa>s  Jj3(),(K)0.  This  was  to  meet  the  1)al- 
anee  due  to  tlu*.  college  for  stock  <>xpeiuled  in  enacting  Stoughton  Hall, 
t<>  make  needed  repairs  upon  Massachusetts  Hall  and  other  colh»ge 
buildings,  or  else  to  erect  a  new  building.  By  this  means  about  h21>,()0() 
^H«  raised.  In  LSI  I  the  building  of  a  new  hall  was  begun,  and  the 
^ork  was  completed  in  1S13.  The  cost  was  nearly  j?21,r)00;  and  the 
building,  in  honor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ilolworthy,  the  most  iiuiniliceiit  l>ene- 
^^^-"tor  of  the  seventeenth  ceuturv,  received  the?  name  of  Llolworthv 
ttall. 

In  1810  85,()00  were  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  ])y  thc^  Hon. 
"•^iiuiel  Dexter,  of  Mendon.  The  obJ(ut  of  tiiis  l)eqiu'st  was  to  ]n'oinote 
"  «l  eritical  knowledge  of  the  H<dy  Scriptures."  The  motive  of  tlu^  do- 
^^^>r,  a«  explained  in  the  statement  of  another,  is  that  he  disapproved 
*  tlie  dogmas  of  the  famed  theologists  of  Geneva,  whi<*h  he  considered 
^  unsupported  by  Scripture  and  doing  violence  to  the  nu)ral  attributes 
^t  God.'^ 

In  February,  1814,  the  trustees  of  the  New  Kngland  Colleges  having 
Witioned  the  legislature  for  ai<l,  an  a<*t  was  passed  ''for  the  encour- 
5igement  of  literature,  piety,  nu)rality,  an<l  tin*  useful  arts  an<l  sciences." 
In  this  measure  it  was  providc^tl  that  a  bank  tax  sliould  be  divided 
between  the  colleges  of  Harvard,  IJowdoin,  and  AVilliams,  in  certain 
8i)eeifie<l  proportions,  for  a  period  of  10  years.  From  this  source,  tlu^re- 
fore,  Harvard  College  received  $10,000  annually,  a  total  gift  to  the  col- 
lege of  JjlOOjOOO.  In  disbursing  this  sum  tlK»  legishiture  provided  that 
one-fourth  should  be  applied  to  th(»  partial  or  total  reduction  of  the  tuition 
fees  of  such  students  (not  exceeding  half  the  mendx^rs  of  any  (dass)  as 
should  apply  therefor.  This  was  tin*  first  and  only  grant  of  money  by 
the  legislature  to  the  ex)llege  aftiM' the  formation  of  tin*  State  govern- 
ment. In  the  entire  hist<n'y  of  the  college  the  State  has  never  founch'd 
'A  profesHorsliip  or  established  a  permanent  fund  for  any  object  what- 
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over.  It  ha.s  built,  iiicladiii^  the  money  raised  by  lottmes,  six  college 
buildings,  namely,  Massaehusetts,  Harvard,  Stoughton,  Ilollis,  Hol- 
wortliy  (IS12),  and  I7ni versify  Ualls,  the 'niedieal  college  iu  Bostou, 
and  the  old  president's  house. 

About  the  period  already  relerre* I  to  Ilohleii  ('hapel  was  newly  ar- 
ranged, so  that  the  medical  lectures  at  Cambridge  ctmhl  be  hehl  there, 
and  costly  wax  i)reparations  werepurchascMl  to  supersede  tlu^  necessity  of 
dissecting  human  subjects  at  the  lectures  ai>pointed  for  undergraduates. 

Until  the  year  1S12  the  faculty  and  students  ol'  riarvard  College 
worshiped  in  the  tirst  parish  church  ot*  Cambridge.  In  that  year  the 
overscan's  thought  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage*  of  the  students  if 
the  services  of  the  Sab])ath  could  be  held  within  the  walls  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  measure  was  accordingly  ret*ommended  to  tin*  considera- 
tion of  the  governing  boards,  and,  being  heartily  secoiided  by  them,  a 
chai)el  was  completed  in  1814  in  lTniv(»rsity  Hall,  and  a  distinct  church 
organized,  public  worship  being  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  theo- 
logical school. 

University  Hall,  at  the  tinu*  of  its  ('ompletion  in  ISlo,  was  by  far  the 
most  expensive  structure  that  had  b(»en  Imilt  upon  the  college  campus. 
The  total  cost  was  $(m,0(K),  and  the  funds  to  meet  this  expenditure  wen.» 
derived  in  part  from  the  proceeds  of  the  bank  tax  voted  by  the  State 
legishiture,  and  in  part  from  i)rivate  donations. 

In  addition  to  the  i?20,(MK)  given  by  Samuel  Kliot  for  the  founding  of  a 
l)rofessorship  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  the  sons  of  this 
donor,  William  H.  and  Sanniel  Atkins  Eliot,  becanu*  generous  benefac- 
tors of  the  college,  and  made,  besides  other  gifts,  valuable  contributions 
of  books  to  the  librarv. 

In  1814  an  act  was  passcMl  by  th(»  legislature  jx^rmitting  the  cor])ora- 
tion  of  the  college  to  hold  land,  tenements,  et<\,  within  the  State  to  the 
ch»ar  yearly  value  of  $12,0(K)  over  and  above  the  amount  which  it  was 
l)reviously  allowed  to  hold.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  students 
were  iu)t  included  in  this  estimate. 

Previous  to  the  presidtMicy  of  Dr.  Kirkland  tlu*  management  of  the 
])ecuniary  concerns  of  the  colh»ge  had  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
cor]>oration,  but,  as  already  stated,  great<*r  authority  was  cxinferred  upon 
President  Kirkhuid,  and  Im»,  with  the  assistance  of  two  tn*  three  others 
in  the  ci^rp^n-ation,  attempted  to  remove  the  former  limitations  to  its 
exi)ansi(»n  and  establish  its  fiuindations  up<»n  a  broad  and  more  secure 
basis,  aiul  thus  ])r(»pan»  the  way  for  it  to  assunu'  the  character  jis  well 
as  the  nanu^  of  a  univ(»rsity.  Hut  to  acctomjilish  these  objects  new  dan- 
gers had  to  be  encountenMl.  In  multiplying  professorships,  in  makin;; 
tutors  i)rofessors  after  (>  years  of  satisfactory  services  in  increasing  the. 
salaries  of  professors  and  tutors,  in  assisting  meritorious  students,  and 
in  introducing  other  retbrms,  the  exi)enditures  wt»re  gn'atly  increaseil. 
It  frciiuently  hap])eued  that  a  ])rofessor  was  a])pointe<l  to  a  chair  when 
Iho  funds  destined  for  it  were  <j[uite  inadeiiuate  to  kis  supi>ort.    Iu  that 
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event  the  amount  of  the  deficit  liiwl  to  Ix*  takcMi  from  the  tuition  f(»es. 
It  was  President  Kirldamrs  custom  to  distribute  with  constant  gcniei- 
osity  from  his  own  income  and  also  to  secure  assistance  from  liis  wealthy 
friends  for  indigent  but  promising  students.  He  never  hesitated,  indeed, 
to  make  use  of  all  the  funds  in  the  c(jllege  which  could  be  phieed  at  his 
dis])osiil  for  this  purpose. 

Up  to  this  time  the  medical  professors  Inwl  been  supported  (Mther  by 
fees  or  by  the  income  frcnn  the  funds  appropriated  to  tlu»ir  professor- 
ships. It  was  now  proposed  to  increase  their  salaries,  and  to  do  this  the 
corporation  had  recourse  to  raising  the  price  of  tuition,  but  voted  to 
render  assistance  in  s])ecial  cases. 

During  the  10  years  from  1814  to  I8:i4,  Jj25,000  was  ap[n'opriated  from 
the  bank  tax  to  assist  indigent  students;  of  the  remaining  $75,000  there 
was  phnigeil,  as  alrea<ly  statexl,  for  the  building  to  be  constructed  for 
the  medical  college  the  sum  of  over  $lilO,000.  The  balance  (only  J?r)0,(M)0 
wa*i  ever  received)  was  appropriatiid'to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  Uni- 
versity Hall.  While  the  distribution  of  the  bank  tax  continu(»d  tlic  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  university  rapidly  increased,  so  that  at  times  tlu^re 
were  more  than  three  hundred  enrolled.  The  spirit  of  liberality  mani- 
festefl  by  the  president  bwame  contagious,  and  affecte<l  not  only  th(» 
coriK)ration,  but  all  departments  of  the  (»ollege.  1  Infortunately,  however, 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  expenditures  wen?  in  excess  of  the  income. 
University  Hall  alone  had  cost  $14,000  more  than  the  amount  received 
for  it«  construction.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  retn»n(^hment  was  neces- 
sary unless  larger  endowments  c^)uld  be  sexMired. 

Between  1814  and  1824  the  corporation  had  ex:pon<h»<l — 

For  the  Medical  College  bnilding $21, 000 

For  University  HaU (vl.(KH) 

For  repairing  bnildiugH  and  improving  gnnindH 135,  (MX) 

On  the  Uhrciry  and  the  philoHophical  and  chemical  apparat  iis S,  (MX) 

As  beneficiary  aid  to  ntndentH 24,  <M)0 

Total U2,  ( KM) 

Meanwhile  the  grouinls  hiwl  been  greatly  beautitied,  and  for  this  serv- 
ice the  college  was  specially  indebted  t<»  the  steward,  Stephen  lligginson, 
jr.,  and  to  John  Lowell,  who  caused  to  be  set  out  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  have  siuc^)  thrown  their  increasing  shadows  ov(»r  the  groun<ls, 
and  now  so  gracefully  adorn  the  fine  colh»ge  <'anipus. 

In  the  financial  embarrassments  which  then  overto<>k  Ilarvani  Col- 
lege, it  was  most  natural  that  the  gov(»rning  boards  should  turn  to  the 
lei^islatare  for  aid.  For  ne^irly  two  hundred  years  she  had  Immmi  its 
fostering  mother,  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  wouhl  ev(»r  continu<»  to  ex- 
tend the  heli>iug  hand  fiml  take  an  affe<*tionate  int4»rest  in  its  welfare. 
But  in  this  expec^tiition  the  friends  of  Harvard  wen*  disappointed.  The 
legislature  closed  its  hand,  saying  in  (»ttect  that  the  <'oll(»g<»  had  reaehed 
mature  ycai'S,  and  sinmid  learn  U)  provider  for  its  own  necessities.  Xo 
other  w>ar«c  was  theref(u*e  op<Mi  but  ta  retrench.  Still  so  loth  were  Uvv». 
712 7 
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authorities  to  do  this  that  tlie  vot^  reducing  the  enioluineute  of  the 
president  and  the  professors  was  not  to  take  effect  until  some  two  years 
later,  September  30,  1828. 

The  loss  of  the  beneficiary  aid  rec(»ived  from  the  bank  tax  and  the 
financial  embarnujsments  of  the  collej^c  re<iuced  the  number  of  students 
from  three  hundre^l  and  over  in  1822,  t4)  two  hundred  or  leisa  in  1826. 
During  1825  the  expenditures  exceeded  tlie  income  by  more  than  84,(HM). 
The  reason  of  this  deficiency  was  U}  be  found  i>artly  in  the  fac^t  that  the 
unappropriated  funds,  some  of  which  had  been  spent  in  improving  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  hiul  ])een  gieatly  reduced  since  1810. 

But  however  great  the  embarrassment  of  the  college  was,  the  closest 
scrutiny  could  reveal  neither  fraud,  embezzlement,  nor  selfish  appro- 
priathms  of  the  college  funds.  All  tli(^  expemlitures  had  evidently 
been  incurred  with  an  honest  intent  to  a;lvance  the  interests  and  pro- 
mote* the  progress  of  the  institution. 

Near  the  dose  of  182()  a  committ*M»  of  the  most  highly  honored 
friends  of  the  university  was  appointed  to  devise*,  plans  for  the  i-e^luc- 
tion  of  the  expenses.  The  members  of  this  committee  took  the  ground 
that  high  tuition  fae^i  diminishe^l  the  number  of  students,  and  recom- 
mendeii  that  the  price  of  tuition  per  annum  be  fixeil  at  $30  insteail  of 
#55.  They  reconnnended  also  a  uniform  system  of  retrenchment  in  all 
departments  of  the  (M)lh»ge,  by  which  it  was  estimated  that  an  annual 
saving  of  #8,000  would  be  effected.  This  rei'ommendation  was  adopted 
and  went  into  effect  in  April,  1827.  Thus  the  fimndation  was  laid  for  a 
prosperous  8tat<*,  of  the  finances.  This  <!ommittee  took  occasion  to  ex- 
I>rass  their  conviction  that  the  coHege  was  constantly  improving  in  its 
means  of  instruction,  a>s  also  in  its  morale  and  discipline. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Theo- 
logical Education  in  Harvard  ITniversity  (which  wjis  incorporated  in 
182B),  the  sum  of  #10,327.23  was  raised  towards  the  erection  of  Divinity 
Ball. 

The  coHt  of— 

Divinity  Hall  was $31, 477. 67 

The  iiiatroif  H  Uoiimc 2,  S48. 90 

Furniture  for  Divinity  Hall  and  matron's  bouHe 2, 562. 08 

All  the  gifts  from  the  j)ublic  treasury  to  llarvartl  Oolhige  during  the 
period  from  1780  to  184(»  amounted  to  about  $170,000.  The  permission 
given  in  1794  and  1800  by  tlu^  legislature  to  raise  money  by  lotteries  was 
not  a  gift  from  the  State.  The  State  gave  nothing  but  a  licreuiH*.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  donated  by  indivi<luals,  either  in  money  or  iu 
articles  the  value  of  which  could  be  estimated,  the  sum  of  $577,81 7.;U), 
bt^sides  gifts  of  various  sorts  which  can  not  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  1848,  iuicording  to  the  treasurer's  report,  the  property  of  the  col- 
lege amounted  to  :J8(K),0(M),  of  which  4^472,000  was  nominally,  but  only 
$390,(HM)  really,  pnHluctive.  The  funds  appropriated  to  the  law  Achool 
amounted  then  to  $41,855.70,  a  large  ]K)rtion  of  which  luid  accumulated 
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ftom  its  own  resources.  The  average  ineoine,  exehisive  of  some  $16,000 
^^-hH^h  was  si>eeificallyapi)roi>riate<l  to  certain  puri)oses,  was  $2;^,().*J3.11, 
aauicl  the  annual  expenses  were  over  $40,000.  Nearly  one-half  of  tlie  money 
tor  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  colh^g^c*  had  tlierefore  to  be  dra>m  from 
tLe  students.  Oftheprmluctive  funds  less  than  one-half  was  left  to  the 
ixiirestncted  use  of  the  collej^e,  the  rest,  as  the  record  stat43s,  being 
**  appropriated  for  speidtic  puriK)ses."  The  stat<*ment  can  hardly  be 
ealled  in  question,  that  nearly  the  entire  prodiuttive  i)roi)erty  at  that 
time  was  the  re^iult  either  of  private  nuinilicence  or  of  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation. 

By  legislative  a<rts  in  1828  and  1836  the  college,  witJiout  compensation 
OT  indemnity,  was  deprivwl  of  the  rents  from  the  Charlestown  ferry, 
"^jehich  then  amounted  to  an  annuity  of  $(>66.66.  The  beginning  of  this 
l>t*nefaction  date4l  from  tlu^  opening  of  the  college  in  164(). 

Tlie  first  building  ereetiMl  during  (^uincy's  president^y  was  the  one 
known  as  the  Old  Law  School.  It  was  a  two-story  brick  building,  the 
grift  of  H(m.  Nathan  Dane,  completed  in  18*32  and  enhirged  in  1845.  It 
formerly  s<»rved  as  a  lecture  nM)m  and  held  the  law  library  with  its 
paintings  and  busts  of  men  distinguished  for  legal  ability. 

At  the  time  Quincy  published  his  History  of  Harvard  University  the 
l>enefactions  of  Christopher  Gore  had  exceeded  in  amount  those  of  any 
other  patr<m  of  the  college.    This  generous  friend  wa.s  a  jurist  of  such 
eminence;  that  his  name  is  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Theophihis  Par- 
()oiis  lUid  Fisher  Ames.    Among  the  public  offices  he  held  were  those  of 
governor  of  the  St^te  and  United  Stat<?s  Senator.     There  was  no  re- 
striction place<l  upon  his  bequest,  except  that  it  should  be  for  "  the  i)ro- 
nnoti<»n  of  virtue,  science,  and  literature  in  said  university.''    The  sum 
fc^alizeil  frcmi  it  by  the  college  amounted  to  about  81<M),000. 

A  fireproof  building  for  the  library  seemed  to  the  corporation  to 
l>e  the  most  imperative  nee<l  of  the  university,  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
t:4:*rniined  that  a  part  of  the  beque^st  should  be  devoted  to  this  pur[)ose. 
It  was  thought  that  such  a  buihling,  beautiful  in  architecture  and  ma- 
t^^rial,  and  sufticiently  capjicious  to  hold  the  ])ooks  that  would  probably 
^c<5uniulate  during  the  present  century,  would  be  a  fitting  monument  to 
t.he  character  and  hberal  spirit  of  so  eminent  a  friend  and  benefactor  of 
t:lie  c?«llege. 

This  edifice  was  begun  in  1887,  and  by  1840  completed  to  the  pinnacles 
Hiiul  finished  inside.    The  building  i)resents  a  very  i>ure  specimen  of  the 
CJothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  its  form  and  ])roj)<»rtions.    The 
Htoues  used  in  its  c^mstruction  are  of  the  very  hard  sieiiite  or  Quincy 
^auite,  so  that  elaborate  ornanu»nts  had  to  be  omitted.    The  design 
\«^a8  from  Kings  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  England.    This  was  the 
first  building  on  the  <*ollege  grounds  which  laid  any  claim  to  architec- 
tural excellence.     It  bears  the  name  of  Gore  Ilall. 

Another  ilhistrious  name  among  the  benefactors  of  Harvard  College 
was  that  of  the  navigator^  scientist;  and  mathemetician,  Nathaniel  Bow- 
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(lih'b.  Without  hiiWii^  enjoyed  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  college 
training,  his  name  beftn^e  liis  <leath  became  identified  with  the  loftiest 
branches  of  sctience,  and  linked,  at  least  in  the  thoughts  of  his  contem- 
poraries, witli  tliose  of  Newton  and  La  Place.  If  we  except  the  treas- 
urers of  the  college,  he  was  the  first,  since  the  earliest  years  of  iti^  his- 
tory, to  be  chosen  a  nHMiiber  of  the  corjHmition,  without  being  an 
alumnus  <»f  the  institution.* 

In  184S  a  bequest  of  $50,000  was  ma^le  for  the  [)urpose  of  educating 
young  men  who  give  evi<lence  of  raVe  powers  in  any  department  of  men- 
tal activity,  and  this  support  is  to  be  granted  even  before  the  recipient 
reiiches  the  usual  age  for  en  tearing  college. 

In  th(»  same  year  as  the  above  bexiuest  tlu»  building  for  the  Lawn»nce 
Scientific  School  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  82r),0(M),  being  tlie  donation 
of  Abl)ott  LaVreuire,  of  Boston.  Ft  is  a  tliree-st^)ry  and  basement  brick 
buildiug  with  a  two-story  L,  nnd  forms  the  east  wing  of  the  projected 
building.  Of  most  of  the  buildings  since  erected  we  cannot  attempt  to 
give  any  <letailed.  description.  Boylston  Hall,  the  chemical  labratory, 
was  erected  in  18")?,  and  to  this  a  mansard  roof  was  added  in  1871,  the 
total  <M)st  being  abimt  1^70,000.  The  hull  is  built  of  liockport  granite, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  of  lioston.  According  to  the 
beiiuest,  the  building  was  to  be  used  "for  an  anatomical  museum  and 
library  room,  together  with  a  lecture  room  and  duMuical  laboratory.^ 

Gray's  flail  wa.i  built  by  the  corporation,  in  180;^,  as  an  investment 
of  college  funds.     It  bears  the  name  of  three  beni^factors  of  the  college. 

Matthews  Hall  wa.s  erected  in  1872,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architc*cture, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  8120,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  Nathan  Matthews,  of 
Boston.  It  is  divided  into  suites  of  rooms  and  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  college  dormitories.. 

Another  nttractive  <lormitory,  luiilt  in  tli«*  same  year,  is  Weld  Hall. 
Though  of  brick,  it  has  belts  of  light  sandstone  an<l  is  in  the  Klizabethan 
style  of  Jirchitecture,  and  five  stories  high.  It  was  the  gift  of  William 
F.  Weld,  in  memory  of  his  ])rothcr. 

Thayer  Hall  was  built  in  1870,  and  cost  about  *10(MM>0.  It  was  the 
gift  of  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  in  memcny  of  his  father.  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer,  i).  i).,  and  his  brother,  John  Eliot  Thayer. 

Ai>j)leton  (-hai)cl  was  Imilt  iu  18r)8,  but  has  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Its  total  cost  has  been  about  §08,000.  It  was  named  in  lumor 
of  SanuH^l  Ai)pleton,  who  <lie4l  July  11,  bS-TJ,  and  be<iU(»atluMl  $200,(M>U 
for  scientific,  lit(»rary,  and  chiiritable  purposes.  Of  this  amount  his 
executors,  in  November,  18,i4,  gave  $'">0,000  to  Harvard  College  for  the 
erection  of  a  chaix'l. 

Other  buildiugs  belonging  to  the  university,  some  of  which  are 
anunig  the  finest  in  the  land,  are  Sever  Hall,  named  in  lumor  of  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Sever;  Austin  Hall,  the  New  Law  Sciiool  Buih ling,  erected  in  1883, 


'S«^e  jilso  Qiiiiiry'H  History,  pp.  .ViO,  558,  (3(U,  611,  rt  ^r^.,  vol.  2;  unci  Appeiirlix,  pp. 
569-585. 
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Oil  tiw  site  where  Thayer  (%nninons  Ihill  4brnierly  shxxl;  the  Jeftersoii 
Physical  Ljil)ora.tory,  ronipleted  at  a  <-ost  of  ovvv  *  100,000,  iianu'd  for 
Thomas fletlerson  (^)olid«re,  ji^randson  ot'Tliomas  Jetterson;  the  Ilenieii- 
▲  way  (ryiimasiuin,  built  in  1S7S  at  a  eost  of  {?nM),(MM>,  the  ;j:ift  of  Aii- 
''  gtfstus  Henienway,  of  Boston,  of  the  elass  of  lS7r>;  Divinity  Ilall, 
Memorial  Hall,  Peabody  Museum  of  Ainerielin  Arelneolo^^^y  antl  Eth- 
uoloi(y,  Ajy^assiz  Museum  of  Oouiparativi*  Zoology,  r>uss(\v  Horticultural 
^  and  Afjrieultural  lUiihlin^,  and  others  which  have  been  either  described 
or  retW'HMl  to  in  tln^se  i>a^es — formin^^  altof^ether  tin*  most  im'i)ressive 
and  exjMMisive  ^roujiinj^^  of  colle«^4»  buil<lin<^s  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

The  material  g:rowth  of  the  eoUej^i*  sinc(»  the  dost*  of  tin*  civil  war  has 
beeu  uiipiiralleled  in  the  history  of -American  cobe^L^es.  In  187H  the 
number  of  buihlin^s  on  thc^  eolle«re  p'ounds  Innl  increased  to  14.  Of 
these,  1  was  t\ii*  library,  4  w(»r(^  used  for  re<'itations,  and  7  as  dormitxu-ies, 
and  besides  these  were  A]»pleton  an<l  Ilohh'n  C-ha])els.  T<»-di»y  the 
numlxT  of  buildings  exceeds  2."),  and  scanrely  a  year  [)asses  without  wit- 
nessing some  addition  to  this  number.  Of  all  tln^sc^  Massachusetts  and 
Har\'ard  and  Hollis  Halls  were  ])uilt  with  the  money  of  the  State;  two, 
Stoughton  and  llolworthy,  were  built  with  the  i)roceeds  of  lotteries, 
^nted  by  the  «:eneral  eourt  in  1772,  1704,  and  ISOO;  and  the  rest  have 
l^n  creeted  with  tin*  res<mrces  of  the  <-olle.ii:e  or  Ihmi  the  iMMiefactions 
^Hts  friends. 

^W*  the  three  ancient  buihlin^s,  Ma.ssachu setts  Hall,  built  in  17LM),  is 
the  only  one  now  standin«j:;  Stou^hton  Hall,  in  the  rear,  having  been 
'^njoved,  and  Harvard  Hall  having  ])een  rejilaced  by  a  second  of  the 
''ftme  niune,  built  ni  17(J4-(55.     Massachusetts  externally  ])reserv(»s  the 

•  same  appearance  that  it  did  ITiO  years  since,  ex<H*i)t  that  the  clock 
^^^  been  removed,  and  only  the  woo<len  shield  <»n  which  the  <iial  was 
piac«(i|i  remains,  but  in  1S70  the  whoh^  interior  was  rtMiiodeled.  Har- 
^**i*fl  Hall  was  most  distiiu'tly  the  center  of  colh'ge  life.  Here  was  the 
*^^nnitr  iijvii  ^vhere  the  students  din<Ml  in  common,  the  kitelu'U  ami  but- 
^^y  to  whh'h  they  went  morning  and  <*Vening  for  their  bowl  of  chocolate 

J^**ilk  and  piece  of  bread,  to  be  (»aten  in  the  vard  or  in  one's  room, 
'^epf^  was  the  ehaj>el  where  morning  and  ev(Miing])ray<MS  were  held,  with 

•  "Ui^of  two])ence  for  abseiu*e  and  a  ])enny  for  tardiness;  the  library, 
^'  ^Oineralogieal  4*abinet,  the  philosophical  apparatus  and  lecture  loom; 

^M    \n.Yi^^  too,  in  this  warm,  hospitablc-hK>king  building,  was  tin*  usual 
^o^iTneneement  dinner. 

^^te  oldest  of  the  buihUngs,  Massa<husetts  and  Harvard,  retain,  as  I 

"^y^  said,  "^a  dignity  and  character  not  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  later 

"Uilcliucrs.     They  rejx^at  tlu*.  spirit  of  an  age  whic^h  had  great  self-resi)ect 

and  a  certain  eolonial  s]>lendor,  which  was  height(Mi(*d  by  the  social 

^^^i^ttasts  which  college  manners  and  customs  retaintMl  long  after  they 

^^  been  roughly  disorderiMl  in  the  outc^r  world." 
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Of  all  tlio  Imilcliiij^s  wliirh  artoni  tlu*.  collo'^o  poiiiids  niul  nwiikeu  an 
a1fec;tioiiate  iiit<T<\st  in  t\u\  h«^ai'ts  of  Harvard  iiicii  iioiio.  holds  a  iuoi*e 
cherished  plae^^  than  Memorial  Ilall.  As  one  ent(»rs  by  either  d<K)rway> 
Le finds  himself  within  this  stiitelv  liall,  which  rises  under  the  lottv  tower 
that  crown^4  tlie  building. 

Above,  in  moiiochroiiH^,  arc  Latin  inftcriptionR.  rwitin;;  in  a  deml  lauj^^nage  iLc  ever 
livinjjf,  iiuniortal  truths  «»1*  ])atriotiHni,  valor,  faithfulness,  piety,  and  Harriti<'t».  On 
tlie  right  arc  lofty  stairrases,  under  the  lesser  towers,  leadin;^  totlu'  th«^ater;  on  the 
left,  one  passes  hy  a  hroad  do(»r\vay  into  the  ^reat  dinin;^  hall. 

It  is  this  huildin;^  which  htdds  the  clndeest  hope  and  the  bravest  memory  of  the 
iinivorsity.  For,  after  all,  what  is  the  university,  what  the  wliole  garner  of  seho- 
li^tic  wealth,  if  it  be  not,  first,  last,  and  always  aynii/j  KorpoT(tu(;>oCf  nui-se  of  stalwart 
youthf  This,  Memorial  Hall  keeps  ever  in  remembrance.  Th<5  lofty  vestibule  by 
silont  iteration  bids  one  lay  dt^ep  the  foundation  of  scholarship  u]>on  national  well- 
being,  connecting  as  things  inseparal)le  the  heroic  sacrifice  and  the  heroic  devotion 
to  le^irniug.  The  great  dining  hall  is  at  cmce  the  meeting  place  of  hundreds  of 
young  men,  boun<l  together  by  all  that  makes  youth  glad,  and  consequently  before 
one  are  the  faces  of  that  b>ng  line  of  men,  and  of  women,  too,  who  have  joined  the 
college  by  a  th(»usand  ties  to  the  New  England  of  history.  The  stern  ancestry  of 
early  New  England  days,  the  oi>ulent  orderly  men  and  women  whom  Copley  and 
Stewart  painted  when  the  colonies  were  consciously  and  unconsciously  husbanding 
their  strength  for  the  approaching  autonomy;  the  familiar  faces  of  ])re8ideuts  and 
professors,  whose  <levotion  to  learning  remains,  as  a  ]>recious  legacy;  the  younger, 
nearer  face  (»f  the  hero  of  young  Harvard,  brav«',  generous,  <lying  with  halo  of  oblo- 
quy;  all  these  forms  and  spiritual  presences  till  the  air  of  the  great  hall  with  some- 
thing more  than  an  acmlemic  glory.  The  i)ro<-ession  (»f  men  that  tells  of  the  250 
years  of  college  life  is  ever  before  the  eye^j  of  the  restless,  h«q>eful,  eager  youth  of 
the  day;  and  the  hall,  with  its  silent  witness,  is  a  Cimstant  voice  calling  for  noble 
life  and  worthy  aims.  The  crowd  that  gathers  there  <laily,  passing  in  and  out,  danc- 
ing gaily  class-day  evening,  and  listening  to  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  conimeuce- 
ment  dinner,  this  is  the  college,  and  here  is  the  center  of  the  univei*sity  to-day, 
binding  the  past  and  the  future,  making  great  things  possible  because  it  holds  and 
re<'m'ds  great  things  achieved.' 

A    (iENERAL  VIKW   OF  THE   COLLEGEi 

If  we  draw  two  pictures,  one  of  tlie  college  in  1(542,  and  the  other  atf 
it  i^resent.s  itself  to  us  to-day,  we  can  but  be  amazed  at  the  expansion 
and  progi'ess  that  has  been  made.  At  the  former  date  there  was  but 
one  small  building  an<l  h'ss  than  3  acres  of  land.  To-day  the  college 
(juadrangle  at  Harvard  square  contains  about  23  acr(\s.  Ranged  in 
order  or  seattere<l  over  this  area  ai(*  5  ample  dwelling  houses,  2  chap- 
els, 7  dormitories,  o  large  buildings  fnll  of  lecture  rooms  or  Ial)ora- 
tories,  besides  the  old  Dane  Law  Sihool  buihling,  and  the  gninite 
library  building,  known  as  Gore  Uall.  Tliest^  are  about  half  of  the 
college  buildings.  A<*ross  the  road  to  the  soutli  and  west  are  other 
dormitories.  Beyond  the  roads  to  the  north  are  Memorial  Hall  and  the 
gymnasium,  the  new  law  school,  the  Divinity  Hall  with  its  new  library, 
the  scientific  school,  and  the  nuiseums.     A  mile  to  the  west  are  the 

'  Horace  E.  Seuddor,  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for  July,  1876. 
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ol>5««*rvatory  and  tbi»  Ixitaiiic  jx^rdons,  wliile  the  inodii'al  scIkk)!  and  the 

I  il^-iilal  school  are  3  miles  away  in  Boston,  and  the  farm  school  with  the 

4;«-1i(hJ  of  veterinary  medicine  is  3  or  4  miles  farther  oil' at  "Jamaica 

I        r^lsiin.    The  fact  that  the  college  "  works  with  so  many  hands  and  cov- 

ei7"i^  w>  much  grcmnd  exphiins  why  it  is  that  she  ever  has  empty  coifera 

tkM  iit  iiee<l  t4)  be  filled  by  her  loyal  and  generous  sons/' 

IThe  pre^ssure  upon  her  re^soiirces  is  very  great.  Kach  department, 
etm-^i^li  scientific  school,  the  gymnasium,  tlu»  library,  get  but  i)art  of  what 
iLm  ^=»y  really  need.  *'  The  college  life  is  so  \igorous  that  it  could  spend  a 
KM  i  llion  dollars  a  year.'' 

The  business  carried  on  in  the  several  departments  in  1886  was  as 
follows: 


Ilepurtment. 


Received. 


-,      -c^tal  School '  16,105 

^•^*^*?rinary  School 17, 1H» 

/*«*«^i«a  School 6«,  379 

y*^*^rTator>' l  18, 355 

J;*  J  »*aiT 22, 87tt 

J^^^s-aitific  School '  42, 802 

iff' '•^School :i5,40H 

ryy  ^nitv  School '  01 ,  44J* 

'  "^^s  College  of  Liberal  Arta 295. 214 

fe  University 40. 912 


Paid  out. 


$7,415 
17,556 
65,377 
15,168 
37,684 
31,069 
32, 151 
28.047 
265,082 
43,637 


Total I        606,749 


544,086 


Sm-plus  in  1886,  $62,663. 

^he  treasurer  gets  more  tlian  5  per  cent,  upon  her  large  investment. 

sr  productive  property  was  ([uoted  in  1886  at  $5,190,772.35.    About  a 

lion  dollars  was  added  in  1887  by  bringing  in  two  large  bequests. 

ider  the  wills  of  Professor  Gurney  and  bis  widow,  the  college  receivwl 

^  -^  "70,000  to  be  api)lied  to  the  supi>ort  of  **  higher  instruction  in  history, 

^^^--^litical  science,  and  literature."    This  wise  and  generous  gitY  goes  i)art 

^'^  ^^^y  tow^ard  enabling  the  C/ollege  to  pay  its  professors  more  adeijuate 

®^^^  Varies  than  it  had  heretofore  been  able  to  aft'ord.    Harvard's  sons 

^cjying  or  preparing  to  die  are  apt  to  remember  their  alma  mater." 

Doubtless  the.  administration  of  President  Eliot,  w^hen  it  is  concluded, 
*  11  stand  its  a  monument  to  commemorate  this  American  genius  for 
^^^^^^  liege  building. 

Stated  in  brief,  the  financial  record  of  the  college  and  university 
^^8  been  as  follows : 


\ 


!^  to  September  1,   1810,    the    grants    from  the    colon  ien  or  State 

oimounted  to $in),000.00 

t:her  gifts,  bequests,  transfers  from  associntionH,  otr 171),  000. 00 

^operty  then  on  hand,  as  valued  in  the  college  books 361, 433. 16 

^^pt.  1,  1828,  amount  received  from  State 216,000.00 

^fjpt,  1,  1828,  other  gifts,  etc 360,0<K).00 

^pt.  1,  1828,  property  on  hand  valued  at 381, 682. 57 

Sept.  1,  1876,  amount  received  from  the  State 316,000.00 

Bqpt.  1, 1876,  other  gifts,  etc 3,200,000.00 


. .  ^  .-■  ''ti  . 


'« 


k 
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Sfi>1 .  1.  1S76,  ])n»iHTty  on  hainl  valiKcl  at $:^ 4lX», ri5:^. 43 

Sopt.  1,  1SS9,  iiivt'strd  niii<l8(f.) 7,  000,  (KX).  0(1 

.Sept.  1,  imi  irroumlrt,  builtliiiji:8,  rollrctioiis,  <•(»•.(«•.) 4, 0(H»,  000. 00 

III  1888  the  treasurer's  8tat<»iiieiit  sliowed  that  the  total  aiiiouiit  of 
receipts  fi<»ure<l  uj)  $1)85,953.87;  t4)tal  amount  of  receipts,  exehisive  of 
income,  readied  the  figures  of  $527,890.40;  totat  amount  of  exi)enst*s, 
$725,710.40. 

A  lar^e  ]M)rtion  of  the  property  of  the  college,  includiiifi:  the  college 
yard,  nearly  all  of  the  college  buildings  in  (/ambridge,  and  the  scientific 
and  art  collections,  does  not  api>ear  upon  the  ^'ollege  b(M)k8. 

At  the  alumni  dinner  in  June,  1889,  [^resident  Eliot  gave  tliia  favor- 
able report  of  the  condition  of  the  university: 

Tlie  past  year  1888-89  is  full  <>f  i)ro8peroiiH  events,  for  wliieh  we  must  be  grateful 
to  many  benefactors.  First,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massaehu- 
setts,  whieh  has  r(»moved  all  restrietious  ui)on  our  investments  in  real  estate.  This 
act  liJis  shown  nnusual  eontidence  in  our  institution,  while  it  has  greatly  improved 
Harvard's  tinaneial  outlook.  Next,  as  to  the  gifts  of  the  year.  This  ecmmuiiiity  is 
extraordinarily  benevolent  toward  all  educntional  institutions,  and  especially  the 
highest.  In  spite  of  a  bad  year  Harvard  has  received  upward  of  $300,000.  Two  of 
the  most  important  gifts  came  from  the  West.  Tlie  son  of  a  father  who  had  received 
aid  fnmi  the  beneficiary  fund  has  recently  repaid  it  in  full,  and  the  funds  frcmi  a 
scholarship  were  alsu  returned  by  another  man  who  had  prc^spered  since  his  colle^^e 
career.  We  have  also  received  many  gifts  toward  new  buildings.  Another  gift  of 
interest  was  from  a  lady  in  New  York,  a  stranger,  who  gave  $50,000  towar<l  the  con- 
struction of  a  24-inch  idiotogra]diic  telescope.  Beside  the  gift  of  money  are  t»ther 
important  ones,  such  as  the  portrait  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  the  inemorial 
window  ofthe  class  of '61.  These  recall  the  great  deeds  of  those  of  our  alumni  who 
served  the  country  well  in  a  time  of  the  greatest  peril.  An  alumnus  has  recently 
offered  a  gift  of  peculiar  acceptability  of  $200,000  toward  the  retiring  allowance  fund, 
than  which  no  other  purpose  could  be  happier.  We  have  entered  into  ]>leasant  refla- 
tions during  the  year  with  the  University  of  Japan.  About  a  year  agt)  I  was  requested 
to  name  a  Harvard*  Law  School  graduate  to  teach  there,  and  now  I  am  asked  to 
appoint  three  more  ]>rofes8ors  for  another  Japanese  <rollege;  but  not  to  detain  you 
longer,  I  merely  ad<l  that  the  faculties  of  the  university  have  been  only  too  coguizact 
of  the  recent  changes  in  our  custom  and  rules. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  libraiies  of  the  university,  constituting  so  important  a  part  of  its 
treasures,  are  not  all  gathered  into  one  building.  The  Museum  of  Coni- 
j)arative  Zoology  has  its  owni  library,  so  have  the  Divinity  School,  the 
liaw  School,  the  Medical  College,  the  Lawrence  S(»ientitic  School,  the 
Observatory,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  so,  also, 
have  the  various  students'  societies  and  clubs,  but  the  general  librarj' 
of  the  college  is  contained  in  Gore  Hall  within  the  college  yard.  As 
already  stated,  the  first  collection  of  books  was  almost  com])let4dy  de- 
8troye<l  by  fire  in  1764,  when  the  number  of  volimies  in  the  library  was 
e.stinuited  at  5,00().  A  new  collecticni  was  begun  and  houseil  in  the  new 
Harvard  Hall.  By  1790  the  loss  had  not  only  been  repaired,  but  colle<«- 
tions  to  the  number  of  12,fMM)  volumes  Inul  l>een  nmde.    In  1840  there 
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wore  in  all  college  nei>artiiHMits,  ihcliuliii«i:  tlio  libraries  of  the  s<M*ieties, 
U])\vanls  of  r>(MMK>  volumes.' 

In  1S41  the  library  was  removed  to  the  buihliniLif  which  it  now  oceu- 
l)ic»s,  and  which  was  ere<*t4Hl  with  the;  money  left  by  C'hristopher  (rore. 
''The  aleoves  of  books  ret  reatinff  beyond  the  eye,  surmounted  by  nanu^s  of 
donors  to  the  library;  the  busts  of  emiuc»nt  men  connected  with  the  col- 
lege; the  great  cabinet,  containing  tliecard  catalogue;  the  cases  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  aiul  literary  curiosities;  the  silent  tread  of  libra- 
rians and  assistant's,  and  the  groine<l  vaulte<l  ceiling  cov(Ting  the  whole 
and  resting  upon  white  pillars,-'  form  a  picture  peculiarly  impressive. 

In  1877  an  extension  of  the  east  transept  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$90,00().  This  new  C4)mpartment,  designed  expre^ssly  as  a  reposit^ny  fi)r 
books,  differs  materially  in  construction  from  the  original  hall,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  shelves,  is  entirely  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  The 
roof  consists  of  concrete  tiles,  2  feet  S([uare  and  3  inches  thick,  jjlaced 
upon  iron  rafters,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  Tit»w  baildiuii;  is  <^onHi<lerc«l  fireproof,  and  heavy  brick  walls  witli  iron-rovore<l 
doors  separate  the  uew  and  ohl  haUs.  The  interior  is  divichid  into  six  floors,  whieh, 
together  with  the  staircases,  are  made  of  perforat<Ml  cast-iron.  Eacdi  floor  is  snh- 
clivided  into  fourteen  sections  with  adjustable  shelves,  the  topmost  of  which  can  be 
reached  from  the  floor.  On  the  south  sidi^  of  the  second  floor  is  the  librarian's  oflitv, 
and  adjoining  are  several  rooms  used  by  the  assistants.  Two  book  elevators  are  at 
diagonally  opposite  comers.  In  a  i)art  of  the  delivery  room  is  a  ganery  in  which 
perioilicals  are  kept;  over  this  is  a  lian  devoted  to  books  relating  to  art,  and  wliich 
also  contains  a  collection  of  rare  and  curious  manuscri]»ts  and  autographs  in  ghiss 
cases.  The  ohl  hall  is  to  be  remodeHed,  and  when  all  the  changes  are  eft*e<"ted  the 
building  will  have  a  capacity  of  over  500,000  volumes.  The  privilege  of  consulting 
the  books  of  the  library  is  granted  to  every  <me,  whether  connected  with  the  college 
or  not.  This  feature  has  made  the  library  the  resort  of  students  from  various  parts  «»f 
the  country,  and  the  recei)tacle  of  many  valuable  collections  of  books  and  anti(]uities. 

But  books  can  only  be  taken  away  by  students  of  the  university  who 
have  given  bonds  and  by  graduates  of  Harvanl  who  have  paid  an  annual 
fee  of  $5.  Though  called  the  College  Library,  it  is  in  eft'ect  the  library 
of  the  university.  The  president,  in  a  recent  report,  points  out  what  an 
important  position  the  library  is  expected  in  the  future  to  take  in  that 
group  of  organizations  which  now  constitute  the  university. 

Persons  entitled  to  use  the  college  library  can  have  access  to  the 
departmental  libraries  for  ctonsiiltation  by  applying  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  circulation  at  Gore  Hall ;  but  such  libraries  are  primarily  for  the 

*The  library  was  divided,  as  follows: 

Volunipa. 

Tlie  theological  and  biblical,  containing 700 

The  medical,  containing 1, 000 

The  law,  containing 0, 100 

The  public,  containing 39.  Ifil 

The  society  libraries,  containing 4, 500 

There  were  l»esides  many  rare  and  costly  printed  books  and  a  number  of  valuable 
ancient  MSS. 

Included  in  the  library  was  the  German  Professor  Ebeling*s  valuable  collection  of 
'worlui  treating  of  American  history. 


lOfi  HKJIIER    KDITATION    IS   MASSACHUSETTS. 

siMH'ial  use  of  tlio  scluM>ls  and  <1e])artinoiit8  and  are  placcil  in  the  bnfld- 
in^rs  belon^in^  to  such  schools  and  (h'partments. 

Tliere  is  a  bulletin  published  thrcn*  times  a  year  eoiitaiuiug  lists 
of  accessions,  abstracts  of  the  proceeilin^j^s  of  the  coq)oratioii  and 
ovcMseers,  and  bibliopa])hical  ai-ticles.  In  1841  the  annual  income  of  the 
library  was  about  $250;  now  it  is  over  $2.'>,(KH).  Including  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  except  the  museums,  j85<),0(M)  a  year  is  siK^nt  for 
books  aiul  ex)»ens(»s. 

Undcn*  tlu^  charjce  of  its  present  eminent  librarian,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
the  library  lias  become  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  university*. 

The  niunber  of  persons  making  use  of  the  library  steailily  increases 
from  year  to  year.  Fourteen  years  a^o  57  per  cent,  of  the  students  made 
use  of  it,  in  1S87-88  the  proi>ortion  for  the  whole  college  had  incre^ised 
to  80  per  cent.  The  total  numlxM*  of  volumes  taken  out  in  188^-89  was 
68,802. 

The  several  libraries  contain  about  the  following  ntimber  of  bound 
volumes: 

(JorrHall 259,500 

Lawrt'iice  Scioiititic  Schoi >1 2, 700 

Hus.s<*y  Iiistitutiun  (.laiiiiiica  IMuin) 3, 000 

PliillipH  Library  (observatory) 4, 100 

Botanic  Gunleu  (Horbariuiii  library) 5,300 

Law  School 23, 600 

Divinity  School ^ 20,800 

Medical  School  ( Boston) 1, 550 

Museum  of  (.'omi)arativc  Zoology » 17, 900 

Peabody  Museum 1, 000 

339, 450 

In  1889  12,000  volumes  were  added  to  the  library,  making  its  grand 
total  over  3ri5,(MM)  bound  volumes.^  T\w  total  animal  increase  of  books 
in  the  whole  university  has  been  f»ii  the  average  of  the  last  five  years 
13,<^M)0  bound  volumes  a  vear.  There  are  also  libraries  connected  with 
the  several  laboratories  and  with  some  of  the  class  rooms  containing 
working  collections,  which  are  in  some  instani'es  open  in  the  eveniiig. 

Th(»  collection  of  pami)hlets  ami  maps  in  the  college  library  is  very 
large,  and  is  estimated  to  be  equal  in  number  to  the  colltH'tion  of  bound 
volumes.    The  de])artmental  libraries  have  also  considerable  numbers 

*Thi8  does  not  include  the  Whitney  collection  of  ^eoloji:y  and  geography,  not  yet 
enumerated. 

'^Preiiidont  Eliot  says  that  this  rapid  accumulation  of  hooks  will  soon  make  the 
proper  handling  of  the  lihrary  impoHsihle.  II«»  points  out  the  waste  of  time  cansed 
by  the  inability  of  the  authorities  to  li^ht  the  library  ftrtiiieiully  by  any  safe  method. 
On  these  two  aeeouiits  he  retpnrsts  the  friends  of  the  departments  of  **  philology, 
literature,  ])hil(»HoidLy.  political  seienee,  history,  musie,  and  mat  hematics''  to  raiae 
$150,000  to  build  a  new  reading;  room,  and  to  convert  old  Gore  Hall  into  a  ftreproof 
stack,  lie. justly  and  a]>tly  calls  the  library  the  *' laboratory  and  workshop  of  the 
departments  called  upon  for  this  effort  of  love.'' 
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of  pamphlet  monographs  4»n  siihi«M*ts  ('4>iin(H*to(l  with  thoir  spociaUi«»s, 
and  those  arc  not  inclnd<Ml  in  Uw  rount  of  V4)hiinrs.  TIm»  coHcj^t'  library 
has  also  si  collwtion  of  coins.  TIhtc  an»  hnt  two  larger  (collections  of 
books  in  America — the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
ji:ress.  AmonijC  the  most  j^eiieroiis  cuintribut^n-s  to  the  funds  of  the 
library  have  Iw^en  William  Gray,  Cliarles  Minot,  Mrs.  James  W.  Sever, 
Charles  Snmner,  and  President  Walker. 

MINER ALOCflCAL   CARINET. 

Previons  to  1793  the  university  ijossessed  no  minoralo^ieal  cabinet. 
There  were  a  few  specimens  in  a  room  in  Harvard  Hall,  called  the 
"Museum,'' but  they  were  of  little  value  an<l  not  scientitically  arrauKeiL 
But  in  March,  1793,  »Iohn  (-oakley  Lettson,  >r.  ]).,  F.  r.  s.,  an  eminent 
I>ond(m  physician,  transniitte<l  to  the  collcfi^e  *'a  very  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive collecti(m  of  minerals,'"  to  which  he  afterwards  made  additions 
until  the  whole  amounted  to  more  than  7(M)  s})ecimens.  In  1790  the 
Kiune  d4)iu)r  sent  a  collection  from  the  Spanish  mines,  accompanied  by 
valuable  additions  to  the  museum.  His  pits  may  well  be  conaidere<l 
the  foundation  of  the  i^rewMit  extensive  mineralo^i<*al  collection  in  tho. 
iinivei-sity.  The  i*abinet  was  furtlier  enriche^l  by  a  collection  of  curious 
and  valuable  specimens  of  European  marble  ]>resentiHl  by  the  Hon. 
James  Bowdoin.  To  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  m.  d.,  ])rofessor  of  the 
theorj'  and  practi<*e  of  physic,  nuist  be  ji:iven  the  cre<lit  of  first  scien- 
tifically arrangiuf^  the  collection  of  minerals  an<l  of  jjreparing  the  cata- 
lopie  of  them. 

In  1795  the  French  consul  in  Boston,  under  instnictions  from  a  com- 
niittiH*  of  the  National  Convention  of  France,  presented  a  collection  of 
valuable  minerals,  <*onsisting  of  about  2(H)  s]>ecimens.  No  other  very 
ini|N>rtant  additions  were  made  to  the  cabinet  until  1S20,  when  Andrew 
Kitchie,  es<|.,  ]mrcliase<l  a  valuable  collection  which  had  been  brought 
fnuii  I)r<?sden,  in  Saxony,  and  ])rescnted  it  to  the  university.  In  1824 
several  thousand  specimens  were  ambled  by  the  liberality  of  several 
f^entlemen  in  Boston.  Later  (1S37)  tlie  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
^ave  about  1,509  geological  spe<*imens,  wliicli  were  sulliciently  com])lete 
to  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  State.  From  these  various  sources  there 
bad  lM»en  collected  uj)  to  the  yt»ar  1H40  over  2(i,(HM)  specimens,  which 
were  sidentificjilly  arrang<»d  and  dis])layed  in  cases.  This  cabinet  is 
now  in  Boylstou  Hall,  but  it  is  to  be  moved  shortly  to  the  university 
museum. 

Through  the  eftbrtji^  and  intluence  of  Prof.  Josiah  P.  (-ooke,  probably 
l)etter  known  to  tin*,  great  bo<ly  of  graduates  than  any  other  professor, 
Harvard's  mineralogical  colle<*tion  has  grown  to  b(»  one  4>f  the  best  and 
niostcompleteof  any  museum  in  the  worhL  This  and  the  one  at  Yale  are 
the  best  in  America,  and  tlu»  only  collections  in  Europe  whi(?h  surpass 
them  are  those  in  the  British  Museum,  the  nuiseums  at  Vienna  and  at 
Paris.    This  collection  is  also  to  form  a  x)art  of  the  uuiyerAity  ui\\»&\SL\2ix« 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

As  i*arly  as  1840  the  college  lia4l  a  well-nigh  eomplete  philosopliieal 
apparatus,  being  only  deficient  in  the  means  of  illustrating  the  numerous 
phenomena  known  by  the  name  of  the  polarizati<m  of  light. 

In  1820  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  **  Panorama  of  Athens,''  whi(*h 
was  ])aiute(l  by  Barker  and  Burford,  and  presenti^l  to  the  university  by 
Theodore  Lyman,  escj.    It  was  subsequently  burned. 
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HABVARD  COLLEGE— HEHENU' AY  OYMNASIUH. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

By  1848  Harvard  had  ex])aiicle<l  into  tivr  distinct  <le])artniiMits,  «»acli 
of  which  had  it8  f^*parate  instructors,  fun<ls,  ])U|)ils,  and  objects.  Tlicse 
wei'e  divided  into  the  collcfje  and  the  schools  of  thcoh)gy,  hiw,  nuflicinc, 
and  science,  and  were  under  the  control  of  the  i»resident  and  fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  thouj^^h  subject  to  the  visitorial  power  of  tlu»  board 
of  overseers.  Not  only  were  the  funds  for  the  su]>i)ort  of  the  various 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  but  that  board  had  also  the 
jMjwer  to  apx>oint  all  otticers  of  every  descri])tion  who  wer(»  connecti*<l 
with  the  university,  subject  to  the*  api»rovsiI  of  the  overs<»ers.  It  had 
also  to  prescribe  the  general  ruh^s  l)y  which  each  <lepjirtinent  was  to  bci 
governwl,  aud  to  see  that  they  were  carri(»(l  into  elVect. 

At  this  time  the  fa^'ulty  of  the  college  was  <M»nii»osed  of  7  professors 
and  4  tutors,  beiiides  4  special  t«»a<*hers  in  the  modern  languiiges. 
These  taught  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  moral  phih)soi)hy,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  the  evidences 
of  religion,  both  natural  and  reveale<l,  ])ohtical  economy,  iind  the 
niiKlern  languages.  The  meth<Ml  of  teaching  was  by  recitation  and 
ItH'tures,  and  exercises  were  re(piire<l  in  composition  iuid  declamation. 
The  subjects  treate<l  by  lectures  were  ch<'mistry,  history,  anatomy, 
mineralogy,  botany,  astnmomy,  the  ap[)Iication  of  science  to  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  means  of  preserving  health.  In  a<l<lition  to  attending 
the  lecturer  the  students  were  allowed  to  devote  only  so  much  time  to 
these  subjects  as  could  be  spared  from  their  regular  studies. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  optional  studies  during  the  first  2  yc^ars, 
but  the  student  was  able  to  obtain  a  pretty  thorough  knowhvlgt*  of 
(yre«*k,  Latui,  and  mathematics,  and  make  some  advancement  in  the 
studies  of  history,  rhetoric,  meta])hysics,  chemistry,  and  the  modern 
languages.  During  the  last  li  years  of  the  course  th<'  i)ursiiit  of  th<* 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  attainnu'ut  of  <ritical  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages,  together  with  a  further  study  of  the  m<Mh»rn  lan- 
gimges,  were  made  elective,  while  the  oth<*r  studies  nauKMl  were  contin- 
ual in  onler  to  complete  what  was  thought  to  be  a  ne<essary  foun<lation 
for  high  scholarly  attainuMMits.  It  was  believed  that  by  including  a 
variety  of  studies  in  the  require<l  course  each  would  be  abh»  to  dis<*over 
his  own  particular  tjustes  and  in  what  direction  his  strength  hiy,  and 
would  therefore  \h^  lH»tter  <iualili<^«l  to  seh»ct  that  vo<*ation  for  which 
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Provideuc*e  had  fitteil  hiiii.  Still,  it  must  be  c-onfeHsed  that  the  plan  of 
the  Htndien  wa«  the  expre^s»iou  not  so  nineh  of  a  deliberate  design  on 
the  part  of  the  governing  boards  as  the  result  of  cininnistanees  and  of 
a  desire  on  tl»e  part  of  numerous  benefaetors  to  i)rovide  iiistructiou  in 
their  favorite  subjecfs. 

In  order  to  incite  the  stu<lents  U)  goo<l  conduct  and  to  diligence  in  their 
work  a  system  was  intnxluced  of  awarding  parts  at  the  exhibitions, 
which  were  given  enrh  year,  a.s  also  at  the  annual  commencement.  The 
rank,  which  had  reference  not  alone  to  scholarship,  but  also  to  general 
character  and  dei)ortment,  was  d(»termincd  by  a  system  of  marking  kept 
by  each  college  officer.  Good  conduct  was  also  encouraged  by  means 
of  an  a[)propriation  from  tlu^  Edward  Ilojikins  fund,  and  in  other  ways 
presents  of  standanl  books  were  mach*  to  meritorious  young  men  in  the 
sophomore  chiss.  Out  of  the  income*  from  the  Bow<loin  fund  prizes 
were  given  for  <lissertations  in  English  jnose  an<l  Latin  verse,  and 
from  the  fund  left  by  Ward  X.  Boylston,  esq.,  i)rizes  were  distributed 
for  the  best  exhibitions  of  oratorv. 

The  various  so<ieties  which  (»xistiMl  in  the  difl'erent  classes  formed 
another  incentive  to  study.  The  desire  to  gain  admittance  to  them  was 
universal,  yet  this  could  only  be  had  by  those  who  maintained  good 
rank  as  scholars. 

At  the  two  hundrwlth  anniversary  of  the  college,  in  1830,  the  number 
of  students  enrolhMl  was  23.S.     At  tlu^  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year, 
1840-41,  the  number  had  increase<l  t4)  448.     The  whole  number  of  the  ^ 
alumni  was  then  5,(>(>7.    The  incn»ase  by  decades  in  the  several  depart-^, 
ments  since  1830  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Vcjir. 


< 'ollt^i;**. 


1K46  47 

\x:a\  Tu 

lX<ki-«7 
ISTtJ  77 
1>W6-K7 
188H-89 
1889-90 


•t 


•»7«) 

411) 

«1 

1.076 

1,180 


Divinity 

8('ll<lol. 


15 

20 
♦JO 


T.aw 
H<-.h<K>]. 


131! 

im» 

157 
187 
170 
217 


M(Hlica1 

ir»j» 

122 
301 
22fi 
250 
275 


S4Mi;iitifU|     Other  Whoie 

HchtH)].   iMtiiilfuts.  unirrnil 


57 
60 
20 
17 
35 


17 

3 

7 

K4 

124 

166 


J5^, 


1.  97» 
t.  tfSr 
1,8W 


Forty  years  ago  the  avc^rage  age  of  tlu^  students  when  entering  college 
was  10  years,  now  it  is  between  18  and  10  ye^irs. 

The  ])receding  table  shows  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  wt*^^ 
university  has  more  than  trcblcMl  in  that  time.  It  is  e«timate<l  ^^^^ 
about  one-half  the  students  coiih»  from  eastern  Massiichusetts  and  ^"^ 
fre<[uent  home-going,  especrially  for  Sundays,  brings  it  about  that  ^^* 
full  quota  of  students  is  n«*ver  on  hand,  nor  are  they  ever  gathc^' 
together  en  masse.  In  fact,  tlu»re  is  no  auditorium  large  enough  tol'^'" 
them  all,  and  om^  great  reason  for  making  chapel  serviiH».  option*' 
instead  of  comjmlsory  was  that  Ap]>letoii  Chapel  was  taxed  beyond  '^* 
capacity. 


'Thcsii  ranu*  t'roiii  40  Stat.(^<4  and  TciTitoricM  of  the  Uuiuiiy  ami  a  few  IhMU  fordfi^ 
couutrieit;  1/211  were  iu  the  iiudergvaduute  departmeiit. 
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Ill 


It  is  intereHtmg  to  observe  the  increase  iu  the  uuniber  of  teachers 
-^thin  the  same  period  : 


I*Tofe»»»or8 

.^fwidtaut  profcf»8(>rB 
•tiiifni 


10 


TCnton* 

Txutrui'tftni 


7. 

lR8tt-87. 

51 

62 

21 

23 

3 

5 

1 

3 

30 

59 

12 

34 

Whole  number  of  teachers 

L.ibrarian8,  proctors,  and  other  officers 


25 
lU 


124 
24 


180 
35 


The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  1880-00  waH  217. 

Iu  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  college  iimch  praise  has  heen 
due  to  the  tutors  for  the  tiileut  and  fi(h4ity  with  which  they  have  dis- 
ebarffed  their  duties.    This  lias  helped,  in  no  small  measure,  to  insure 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  institution.     In  after-life  many  of 
tliese  men  have  attained  to  high  i)rofessi(mal  eminence  or  high  civil 
ranks  in  the  Government.'     In    her  various  faculties  of  instructi<m 
Harvard  has  had,  during  nearly  a  century  pnst,  men  of  the  widest  re- 
nown, who,  in  their  special  bran<*hes  of  science,  have  been  recognized 
"as  the  advance,  guard  of  le^irning."    She  has  also  had  a  nnmb'T  of 
men  of  eminence  among  her  librarians. 

To  the  student  of  its  history,  and  es])ecially  of  the  history  relating  to 
its  later  years,  no  faet  is  more  striking  than  the  ease  with  which,  from 
its  organization,  the  college  has  been  able  to  mlai^t  itself  to  the  varying 
and  growing  wants  of  the  public.  Already,  in  1810,  it  had  shaken  off 
the  obsolete  system  of  college  government,  under  which  Yale  ])ersisted 
until  1S72;  and  the  custom  whi<;h  had  been  Siuictioned  for  over  200 
years,  that  ce.rtain  clergymen  and  others  shoidd  necessarily  c(mi])ose  a 
part  of  the  board  of  overseers  without  rei'er(»nce  to  their  fitness  to  per- 
form it«  duties,  was  revoked  in  1851. 

Sine**  1865  the  graduates  have  <'hosen  the  entire  board  of  overseers, 
and  it  is  under  their  management  that  tlu»  university  has  displayed 
such  i)rogress  as  is  hardly  i>aralleled  in  the  whoh?  history  of  modern 
education.  An  instance  of  this  foresight  is  to  be  found  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  favored  the  extension  of  the  elective  system, 
which  has  been  the  special  charjR*teri«tic  of  President  Eliot's  adminis- 
tration. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  the  clergy  to  free*  Harvard  of  certain  false 
theories  as  to  study,  and  among  tln^  grand  words  they  have  uttenMl 
few  have  been  more  effective  than  those  of  Dr.  Bellows  in  1K5^5,  when 
in  his  lecture  upon  "The  Ledger  and  the  Lexicon"  he  sounded  a  call 
for  a  scholarly  advance,  ami  argued  that  it  was  not  alone  by  following 


^In  comparing  early  au<l  late  catalopu's  of  Harvard  College?  one  i8  siirpriHed  to 
note  that  the  proportion  of  Harvard  aliiiiini  who  have  gained  diNtinction  in  tlie 
learned  profeBaions,  in  politicH,  literature,  nud  nrienee  lian  been  fully  maiutaiued. 
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sla\ishly  the  old  collej^:!!!  curriculum  that  nu»u  beC/ame  edurate<l,  hut 
that  busiueKs  edurates  men;  that  uothini^:  is  truly  beautifiil  that  is  uot 
useful. 

**The  students  in  the  college  course  to-day  are  all  students  ol"  scieuc^?. 
They  are  nuwle  to  renieiuher  that  history  is  a  science,  and  that  litera- 
ture, political  economy,  and  ethics  are  sci(»n<'es  as  well  a,s  arts."  Per- 
sonal relations  are  without  restraint,  and  every  kind  of  study  desired 
can  be  i)ursue<l,  and  theologies,  one*  and  all  are  w(»lcome. 

The  students  in  1889-90  were— 

Freshmen H23  |  Lawroiicc*  Mcieiit  iticr fiS 

8opliomorc8 1 2S2     IMiyHiciaiis 290 

JunioFH 244  ^  Ministers 35 

SenioFR  . . .  ■ 278     Lawyers 2r4 

Special  HtudentH 144     nnssey  Institution 2 

Veterinary  students 20     ( rradtiate  departmeut 107 

Dentists liT  ! 

As  Henry  C.  Badger  says  in  the  article*  ft'oni  which  wc  have  already 
quoted: 


■  oiivxt'iii^*  mr^iit-     ^ti>iTiii^<  !•-•      Ill       i««iiiiiii^«  Ai^iit        J'i*><iil\lii^iill«llllIIil.  FI  I'lll 

18S1  to  1885  in  .")  years  tlie  printed  ])ul)lirations  of  Harvard  I'niversity  and  its  otti- 
eers  numbered  nearly  1,800.  These  were  hooks,  pamphlets,  magazine  artieleft.  and 
eontrihutions  to  newsi)ai)ers.  Five  hiin<lred  treat  of  literary  toi)ies,  while  over 
1,200  treat  of  (piestions  of  science.  When  the  teachers  work  thus  the  scholars  are 
not  idh».     The  central  fa<*t  of  studiMit  life  at  Harvard  is  that  it  is  a  workinj^  school. 

The  standard  in  the  courses  of  study  art*  all  the  time  advancing, 
wliih*  metluMls  are  improved  an<l  facilities  are  increased. 

A  new  help  to  students'  work  is  for  the  i>rof<\ssor  to  j^atluT  out 
of  th(»  whole  library  such  books  (no  matter  how  many)  a»s  he  wishes  liis 
<'lass  es])ecially  to  stmly.  Th<»sc  are  ])ut  in  an  ah*ove  under  his  name. 
His  pupils  have  access  to  tlu»m  all  day  and  t;ike  them  over  ni^ht,  re- 
turning; them  n<»xt  morning.  This  plan  is  new,  but  it  grows  in  favor. 
In  1880  thiity-tiv«»  t4»achers  thus  reserved  :5,;i30  books.  In  188(i  fifty- 
six  teachers  reserv(»d  .'),840. 

TIIK    I.AWUENt'E   SCIKNTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

("ntil  near  the  mithlle  of  the  ])n*sent  century  tlu^  ec<'lesiastical  in- 
fluenee  in  the  mana;>'ement  of  the  colh»g(»  and  the  schoolboy  (quality  of 
the  students  had  not  ;;:reatly  ehange4l.  Hut  at  Harvard,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sudden  and  nipid  dev(»lopnuMit  of  scientific  knowledge  called  im- 
peratively for  a  <*hange  in  the  old  system,  ainl  hen»,  as  els«»where,  the 
ex]M»runent  was  nnule  of  forming  a  distinctly  scientific  school  gi'owing 
ui»  within  the  university,  but  in«lependent  of  the  college.  This  result^^d  in 
an  improvement  in  the  nu'tluHl  of  instruction,  as  also  in  the  relations  of 

'  Ma^a/ine  of  American  History. 
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the  |m]»ils  to  tin*  teiicluTS.  In  IMl  Mr.  Abl)ott  Lawirn(H%  by  a  pit  of 
**"MMMH),'  foun<l<Ml  the  liiiwrenre  HfiiMitilit*  School  and  establislitMl  two 
l>rc>tessorshii)s,  those  of  en;>:ineerinji:  and  }Xeoh>j»:y.  He  afterwards  ^avi* 
funds  for  the  ereeticni  of  a  buildin<^  to  contain  the  laboratory  an<l  hM'- 
tiire-rooiu  of  the  i>rofessor  of  clieniistry  and  a  s<'cond  to  c(»ntain  the 
lecture  r(M)nis  an<l  colhM'tions  of  tlu*  j)rofessors  of  «»'eolo«^y  and  en«*"infM*r- 
iu|r.  Twenty-live  thousand  dolhirs  was  readily  subscribed  for  a  t<*Ie- 
scope  and  observat<u'y.  This  was  then  the  oidy  school  of  th(»  kind  in  this 
country  that  was  connecte<l  with  a  colh»<,nate  course  of  instruction. 

But  for  over  'M)  years  the  ])roblcni  was  1h»w  to  acconi])lish  the  two 
ends  of  ;::ivin;x  Ji  special  coursi*  of  educatit»n  to  men  who  <lesired  u  train- 
iujL?  in  science,  but  not  a  scholastic  education,  and  of  employing  the 
same  resources  for  satislyin^*  the  demands  that^rew  out  of  the  scientificr 
part  of  a  full  collejjiate  education.  In  short,  the  scIkmiI  did  not  meet 
the  exiH^ctations  of  its  projectcu's.  This  appears  fnnn  tln»  reiKirt  of  the 
first  committee  of  the  overseers  who  visited  the  school  in  1849,  and  of 
which  p]dwar<l  Everett  wa.s  chairman.  Although  it  was  the  otfspring 
of  the  college  facidty  it  was  regarded  by  this  body  with  incbtference, 
fur  the  reason  that  it  was  uot  accomidishing  the  work  they  had  designnl 
for  it.  Their  thought  Mas  to  have  an  undergraduatt*  course,  c<»nsisting 
mostly  of  required  studies,  and  a  [postgraduate  course,  mad<*  up  cx<*lu- 
sively  or  mainly  of  eh^ctive  :;tudies,  the  latter  only  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientitic  School.  It  was  to  be  organized  as 
a  school  of  literature  and  science,  and  was  to  contine  itself  to  doing  ad- 
vancetl  work  in  the  several  branches  of  these  depart nu^nts.  The  idea, 
a«  expressed,  was  *'  that  more  than  one  of  the  professors  had  time  at 
his  disposal  entirely  free  from  any  duty  to  the  undergraduates  which 
he  could  with  propriety  devote  to  th(»  instruction  of  m(U'e  advanced 
puiuls.'^ 

In  the  prospectus  for  the  scientilic  school  for  1S47~IS  it  was  announced 
that  the  number  and  choice  of  studies  to  be  ])ursued  wouhl  be  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  that  *'atten(hince  upon  tin*  lectunvs  an<l 
recitations  would  be  voluntarv."  Onlv  su(?h  young  mm  were  <lesired 
in  the  scientitic  schrxd  as  iH»ssessed  -^stability  of  character  and  tirmn(»ss 
of  ]Miri>ose,  which  would  insure  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  without 
aeiulemic  discipline.''  It  sec^ms  that  this  school  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, as  projected  by  its  tbund<*rs,  nt^ver  exist e<l  exc(»pt  upon  paper.  It 
never  assumed  the  character  of  a  postgradnate  department.  More- 
over, the  nu'thods  of  instnution  were  sometimes  faulty.  The  tendency 
was  to  train  men  in  s])ecial  fields  of  h*arning  and  leave  them  nnintbrmed 
in  nniny  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  ah  education. 

From  18-17  to  1H77  more  than  four-tifths  of  the  persons  enrolled  as 
niemlMTs  of  the  school  were  not  ])ossessors  (ff  an  a<-ademic  <legre4';  after 
IiSTm,  however,  scitMitilic  stud<'nts  were  snbject  to  the  same  c<»llege  regu- 

' TbiM  wort  tluMi  tlir  hir^jrst  iiiiioiini  rvrr  jicix ni  al  oin'  limr  <luriu^  tin*  lifrtiiiir  of 
the  flouor  to  any  imblie  iiir<titutiou  iu  this  romitry. 
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lationa  as  the  candidate's  for  tlie  degree  of  baolielor  of  arts.  Thus  the 
s<;hool  ^adually  lost  all  the  distinctive  features  of  an  advanced  depart- 
ment, and  finally  reached  such  a  condition  that  its  students  were  not 
entitled  even  to  rank  as  the  equals  of  college  undergraduates.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  nd(»  which  deuiandtnl  of  candi(hitA?s  for  admission  to  the 
school  either  an  inconsiderable  examination,  or  in  some  cases  no  exami- 
nation at  all. 

Th<?  catalogue  of  18G9-70  stated  that  the  number  and  (fhoice  of  studies 
were  to  a  limited  extent  optional.  In  the  departments  of  engineering 
and  chcMuistry  examinations  were  held  each  term,  and  no  students  were 
admitted  to  an  examination  tor  a  degree  in  those  deimrtments  who  had 
not  passe<l  all  the  term  examinations.  The  year  began  a  week  later  and 
closed  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  college,  with  a  ^nnter  vacation  of  one 
week. 

But  President  Eliot  having  taken  the  ground  that  young  men  without 
l>revious  systematic  training  were  unfitted  to  follow  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  scicMitific  school,  the  faculty  decided  in  1872  to  ifor- 
ganize  the  system,  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  relations  of  the 
school  and  college  more  intimatt*,  and  rendering  each  helpful  to  the 
other;  by  consolidation  of  the  two  chemical  lab(u\itories,  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  course  in  engineering,  by  introducing  a  more  conqdete 
study  of  physi<;s  in  tlu^  <ourse  of  the  scientific  school,  by  throwing 
open  the  college  halls  to  scientific  stmlents,  by  opening  courses  of  study 
as  electives  for  undergraduates  in  college,  by  oflfering  a  course  of  4 
years  in  civil  and  topograjncal  (»ngineering,  and  by  making  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  nearly  eipial  to  that  for  admission  to  the  college;  by 
these  and  other  means  a  coalition  was  eftected  which  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  both  of  college  and  school  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  chinsei) — 
those  who  desire  a  si)ecial  study  of  science  and  those  who  wish  to 
incorporate  the  study  into  a  more  general  scheme. 

Since  that  time  the  requisites  for  admission  have  been  further  in- 
creased, but  better  cvtni  than  this,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  course  of  instruction. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  school  nearly  all  students  were  found  in 
the  three  departments  of  geology  and  zoology,  chemistry,  and  engi- 
neering. Up  to  1872  only  183  young  men  had  received  tin*  (h^gre*  of 
bachelor  of  science,  although  in  1801  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  away 
with  s])ecial  students  and  compel  candidates  for  a  degree  to  x)ui*suea 
2-years'  coursii  before  ent(»ring  ui)on  any  si)ecial  studies.  The  faculty 
finally  adhered  to  tlu»  old  method  of  instruction.  Each  student,  there- 
tore,  as  a  rule,  continued  as  before  to  receive  his  instnu'tion  in  a  single 
de])artment  fi'om  a  single  i)rofessor.  But  with  the  intnHluetion  of  the 
new  order  of  things  the  school  (into  which  was  merged  the  School  of 
IMining  and  Practical  (reology)  ottered  five  courses  of  instruction,  each 
of  whi<'h  ctmtinues  through  1  years.  These  <*omprise  (1)  civil  and  topo- 
graphical engineering,  (2)  chemistry,  (.'$)  geology,  which  includes  uat- 
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ural  histoiy,  (4)  biology  and  natural  history,  and  (5)  eliictrical  engi- 
neering, which  int'ludes  mathoniaties,  physics,  telei)hone  and  d^aiamos. 
All  students  who  complete  any  one  of  the  above  courses  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  sciiMice.  The  grades  of  the  d<»gree  are  nun  laude^ 
nwffna  cum  Uuide^  and  Huinma  vum  la  tide. 

The  courses  of  mstruction  in  chemistry  to  the  graduates  and  under- 
gradimtes  of  Harvard  (.'ollege,  and  to  the  students  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entiftc  {School,  are  given  in  the  lalunatory. 

The  chemical  lalKuatory  occupies  the  whole  of  r>oylstt)n  Hall,  which 
was  erected  in  J8o7  with  a  fund  l)e<pu*athed  for  the  purpt)Si»  by  the  late 
Ward  ^Nicholas  Boylston,  and  subsecpiently  largely  increased  by  sub- 
scription. 

Besides  several  jH'ivate  laboratories  and  preparation  rooms,  the  build- 
ing contains  live  large  laboratories  for  students.  A  room  on  the  upjier 
story  with  one  hundred  desks  is  especially  devoted  to  (jualitative  and 
descriptive  work.  On  the  lower  story  a  laboratory  with  twenty-lour 
|)Iaces  is  wholly  reservt*d  for  cpiantitative  work,  and  <-onnected  with 
it  is  a  weighing  room  and  library,  a  furnace  room,  and  a  room  of 
nearly  constant  temperature  for  gas  analysis  and  thermochemistry. 
On  the  same  story  is  a  laboratory  for  organic  work  with  twelve  ])laces, 
and  with  contiguous  rooms  for  organic  analysis,  distillations,  and  simi- 
lar processes.  In  addition,  there  is  a  laboratory  for  advanced  students, 
and  a  laboratory  with  sixty-four  idaces  for  the  most  elementary  class 
has  been  recently  fitted  up.  On  th(»  second  story  is  a  min(4idogical 
laboratory,  with  a  collection  of  minerals  especially  si*lected  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  stuch^n ts.  Each  of  thisse  laboratories  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  assistant. 

In  addition,  Boylston  Hall  contains  the  large  and  valuable  mineral- 
ogical  collection  of  the  university,  which  is  oi»en  to  the  i)ublic.  on  week- 
days from  9  to  5  o'clock,  and  also  an  extensive  collection  of  (chemical 
prepanitions  and  apparatus. 

All  the  instruction  in  ])hysics  to  undergraduates,  graduates,  nu*.mbers 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  ami  special  students  is  now  given  in 
the  Jeflerson  Phvsical  Laboratorv,  wluch  accommodates  th(»  various 
physical  cabinets.  This  laboratory  is  ])rovided  with  the  most  rt»cent 
apparatus  for  electrical  measurements,  and  with  other  instnnnents  nec- 
essary for  the  most  deli<.*ate  experiments  in  magnetism,  or  in  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  light. 

With  the  first  establislunent  of  the  Lawrence  S<*ientilic  School  it  was 
the  intention  to  incoii)orate  with  it  the  work  in  natural  history,  and 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  was  ai)pointed  to  the  chair  of  zoiilogy  and  geology, 
and  Avas  looke^l  upon  as  th(»  leadt»r  in  the  movement  to  make  natural 
history  a  department  of  scien<-(%  properly  so  called.  This  accessit»n  of 
Lotus  Agassiz,  as  also  of  that  of  Eben  Ilorsfonl,  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School — two  men  wh(»  had  been  trained  in  the  Ger- 
man universities — wa^  most  fortunate.    They  brought  with  them  a 
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iseiisc  of  thi»  pi'ciiliiir  iVeedom  of  students  in  tho  old-workl  universities, 
and  sliowed  tliat  a  close  relation  eonlfl  exist  betwet^u  t<?aelier  and  pupil 
to  tin*  imnuMisc  advantaj;**  of  the  latter.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  that  marvel  of  ;i:enius  and  sehohirshi]»,  L<mis  Ag^assiz,  wereinnnensely 
eontagious. 

His  poptilnr  lii'turcs  in  Hoston  \v<*r«;  an  rveiit  in  that  lo(.'turo-riclclen  ( ity.  TIk* 
McluK»l  l>(Mi;:;ht  liis  rolltM'tioii,  hut  liad  no  ]»la(«*  to  (lis])]a.v  tln*ni,  and  they  wi^rc stowed 
in  sheds,  iM'Hars,  and  ont-oi-thr-way  hiiihlings,  nrv«*r  to  the  despair,  luit  certainly 
to  the  (h*ep  vexation  of  tliis  enthusiast.  In  1S5J)  the  inlluenee  of  A;xa88iz.  whicli  lor 
10  y<*ars  had  heen  j^n>\vinjx  steadily,  resulted  in  the  i-staldishiuent  of  that  iiiajriiifi- 
eent  I'uterprise.  eolossal  in  its  plan,  and  ixreat  evon  in  its  ])rescnt  execution — 

TIIK   -MISKIM    <»!••   ( OMI'AK  VTIVI':    '/AUilAHiY .    NOW    C.VLLKI)    Till;    TNIVKHSITY    MI.'SEI'M. 

Pri^fd'ssor  AjLi'assiz,  to  whom  the  mnsrum  lar*rely  owed  its  <»ii;rin,  was 
ehosen  the  lirst  rurator  and  devoted  liis  time  ineessantly  to  it  until  1S<»4. 

Towards  tin*  aecomplislimrjit  of  s<»  ;ri*and  a  ]Mi]'}>ose  the  citizens  of 
JJoston  juave  J?lli().t)tH),  and  the  State  legislature,  moved  by  the  el«M|uence 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  ;rreat  naturalist,  ^^ranted  tin*  muniti(*ent  sum  of 
f^KMMMH),  to  be  i>aid  from  the  sales  of  land  beh)n;;i:ing  to  the  Coni- 
mouAvealth  in  the  I>ack  r>ay.'  The  din'ction  of  the  manag(Mnent  of  the 
museum  was  intrusted  to  the  faculty,  while  its  property  was  ]daeed  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  overs(M»rs. 

In  this  building  are  found  all  the  natural-hist(»ry  cidlectionsof  Harvard 
Colleg<',  with  the  exce])tion  oi  the  herbarium  (which  is  in  the  building 
connected  with  the  botanic  garden),  thi*  mini'ralogical  collections,  and 
also  the  nuiseum  librarv,  which  contains  ov<»r  1S,U()(>  volunu's.  Twcntv 
courses  of  instruction  in  natural  history  are  given  in  the  buihling  de- 
voted to  the  natural-history  laboratories,  which  are  connected  ^Mth  that 
of  the  museum. 

In  1S(J;5  the  legislature  granted  >«10,(KM>to  aid  in  the  imblication  of  an 
<vlllustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum.'' 

The  pid)li<'ations  of  the  nuisenm  consist  <»f  an  annual  report  atid  of  an 
octavo  bulletin  and  memoirs  in  quarto.  The  bulletin  and  memoirs  are 
devoted  to  the  publi<'ation  of  original  work  by  th<^  in"of(»ssors  and  assist- 
ants of  the  museum,  and  of  inv<'stigations  carri<'d  on  by  students  and 
others  in  tin*  ditferent  laboratories  of  natural  history. 

The  4'xhibition  ro<»ms  open  to  the  iniblic  are  the  synoptic  room,  the 
rooms  containing  the  systematic  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  r<T>tiles, 
lishes,  mollusks,  crustacea  and  insects,  and  ra<iiat<'S,  sponges,  and  pro- 
tozi>a:  also  the  rooms  <levoted  to  tlie  faunal  <ollertions  of  Kuroj)4',  ot 
>«orth  ami  Soutli  America,  The  Indo-Asiatic,  the  African,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian realms. 

The  museum  is  under  the  management  of  a  fa<*nhy,  who  nominate  the 

'  In  lH<;s  tin-  Massachusetts  le^islatun*  jjranted  the  sum  of.fJo.lXH)  a  year  for  H  years, 
if  a  similar  amount  should  Ik>  rais<>d  hy  i>rivate  sul>seri])tions.  This  was  to  he  do- 
voti'd  to  th(^  extension  of  the  huildin;;.  In  IS71  the  le«;islatnre  vot^-d  th<.'fnrtherMUiu 
of  $i>0;0(X),  provided  the  frieiuU  of  the  college  raised  a  fund  of  $200,000, 
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lira  for,  tho  Stnr^is  ]I()f)]>er  protVs.sor,  and  ji])]M)int  tlio  assistants.  The 
uv;it«»r  is  rliar«i'<Ml  with  tlic  direction  of  Mm*  siMcntitir  and  tMlncatioual 
\it*'ri*sls  (»rtlu»  nmscnni,  as  well  as  of*  its  relations  to  the  pnhlie. 

i^iiisiderin;^,  thtTt»fore,  the  ina^iiitnde  of*  tlie  facilities  otVenMl  and  of 

the  Avork  accomplished  in  this  and  other  departments  of  the  scientitie, 

scluHd,  we  think  the  facts  fnlly  warrant  rresi<h»nt  Kli<»t  in  statin«»:  it  as 

his  conviction  that  '-there  is  no  institution  in  the  worhl  which  otfers 

rirh<*r  and  more  varied  op])ort unities  for  the  study  of  natural  history 

than  the  Lawrence  Sci<»ntitic  School."  • 

The  en^ineerinj^  department  has  always  c(»nstituted  the  strenji^th  of 
the  S4-ho()l.  The  thoroughness  of  the  course  is  attested  by  tin*  fact  that 
a  very  larjxe  pvoj)ortion  of  the  p*aduates  in  enj^ineerin^  Imve  hecome 
pn'si(h'iits  or  i)rofessors  in  the  technical  and  scitMititlc  schools  throu<xh- 
out  the  country. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  great  impc^tus  given  to  the  study  of  science 

iluiiujr  tiie  last  .*>5  vears,  the  number  of  students  in  tlu*  scientith*  school 

bsnot  in<reased;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  fallen  otf.     The  reason  of  this 

may  he  sought  in  part  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  t»lective  system  ami 

iu  tho  arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  by  which,  aftt»r  the 

fMiiiijiu  year,  a  student  may  devote  himstdf  abnost  exclusively  to 

^'iHH'c.    It  is  also  doubtless  true  that  the  advantag<\s  now  otfered  at 

^      t^»^liisriTut4»  of  Teclinoh)gy  in  Boston  tend  to  draw  many  studentsthither 

^hiujiuld  otherwise  go  to  Harvard.     The  courses  now  furnished  in  the 

^W'lviu ,.  Scientitic  School  are  designed  to  b(»  fully  e([ual  to  those  pur- 

^^*<I  in  he  college,  and  the  alumni  of  the  two  departments — that  is,  the 

"*''*liH(Ms  (»f  arts  and  the  bachelors  of  sciences — stand  very  nearly  upon 

''^'  saijM-  footing.     The  scii^ntilic  school  is  certainly  very  richly  endowed, 

.'^'Icaii  atl'ord  to  maint^iin  or  evtMi  increase  its  present  high  standard, 

^  ^\w  full  conlidence  of  piTunment  an<l  complete  succm\ss.     Fts  intluenee 

^**ni  Harvard  and  also  njMm  other  institutions  has  been  very  strong. 

^a>i  :ae  forerunner  and  has  ]>een  in  some  degree  the  type  of  the 

^'iitM'ois  sciiMitific  and  tecluudogical  schools  ^vhi<•h  have  sprung  into 

^*5st(*uc.-  since  lS5t>.     These  new  schools  for  many  years  dww  their 

'^^tiiers  not  only  from  the  graduat(^s  of  engineering,  to  which  we  have 

■^•rred.  but  also  larg<»ly  from  other  students  or  graduatt\s  of  the  Law- 

•  ^  cc  S(  ientitic  School.     Twenty  years  ago  it  was  true  of  tlu»  l\Ljssachu- 

**^ts  Institute  of  Technology  that  out  of  !.'>  juofessors  in  its  faculty  9 

**  iv  graduates  of  this  school.     A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  rejiorted  that 

^^*  Sci<'ntihc  School  was  to  be  absorbed  by  the  college.'     The  college 

i^^nlty  is  said  to  have  refuse<l  to  take  charge  of  the  candidates  Ibr  the 

y*5^ree  ot*  bachelor  of  science.     At  all  events,  Trofessor  Chaplin,  the 

^^?<orous  dean  of  the  school,  has  run  its  membership  up  to  05,  showing 

^  4?ain  of  30  students  this  year— lSSt)-DO. 

This  school  has  done  an  important  work  in  liberalizing  the  instruction 

"This  wa.s  dono  in  ISiK),  and  i\w  Lawivmi^  Srii'iitirtj*  School  is  ih»w  iiiidcr  the 
*^Wg«^  <d'  the  faculty  of  arts  jind  Ki'iiuircs. 
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and  iinproviui?  the  methods  in  the  colle«^e.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  i)art  by  the,  personal  intluence  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  scientific 
school,  but  miicli  more  perliaps  by  the  early  adojition  of  a  laboratory 
method  of  teaehin<|f  (chemistry  and  7A)o\o^y  and  by  eneom-aging  large 
attainments  in  singk>  subjeets  rather  than  small  attainments  in  many 
subjects. 

Finally,  thi^  Mnsenm  of  (^/omparativeZordogy,  with  its  rich  and  varied 
trejisnres — a  monument  to  the  labor,  learning,  an<l  generosity  of  the  first 
and  seeon<l  Agassiz — is  ip  direct  an<l  most  important  result  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Lawrence  Scientiftc  School,* 

Iinportjiiit  <']i;ui<^<'H  won*  nincli*  in  the  H('i«»ntific  school  in  1888-89.  T.ntin  wa8 
(ln>)>]icil  as  a  nMinircmont  tor  admission,  and  Kn^j^lish  and  American  liistory  wartHnln 
stitntcd;  so  tliat  tlic  rc(]nircmcnts  nrv  now  En«^lisli  and  Anu^rican  hist«)ry,  algcbr:), 
plane  jijcomctry,  lojjaritlinis,  ami  plane  trigonometry,  ])hysics,  Knt^lish,  and  Fron<'li 
or  German,  the  examinations  in  all  these  sul)jects  bein;^  identical  with  those  requiriMl 
for  »<lmission  to  Harvard  Cidlen^o  in  the  same  snhJectH.  It  wjih  ho])ed  l»y  this  ehunjS^e 
to  hrin^  tlic  Kclntol  into  better  relations  with  hi^h  schools  which  teach  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin;  and  there  are  indications  that  this  ohJe<'t  has  been  ]>artly  acconiplighcil. 

The  former  l-y ears'  conrse,  called  mathennitics  and  ]diysio«,  was  converted  into  a 
conrse  on  electrical  en^^ineerin;:. 

It  is  enconrajjing  to  note  that  since  the  appointment  of  l^ofessor  Chaplin  in  1885 
to  be  i»n»fessor  of  en^ineerin«;  and  dean,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life.  The  number  of  student**  has  rpiadrupled,  tin?  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  resid justed  and  improved,  and  the  j^eneral  administration  has  been  efficient 
and  careful  as  regards  tin*  students,  and  suited  to  win  confidence  and  cooperation 
from  colleagues,  jiarents,  school-teachers,  and  all  fri»;uds  of  the  school  and  of  the 
oducatiou  which  it  oflers. 

THE  BUSSEY  INSTITI'TION. 

Closely  ecmneeted  with  the  Lawrencu^  S(*ientifie  Sehool  is  the  Bnsaejr 
Institution  of  JTorticulture  and  A«|fricultiire.  For  this  department  of 
college  work  ILarvard  is  iinlebted  to  the  munitic^ence  of  Benjamin  Bussey, 
of  Roxbury,  whose  will  hears  the  date,  of  July,  1835,  wherein  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  an*,  charged  to  establish  at 
Woodland  Hill,  Roxbury,  "a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  agri- 
culture, and  the  various  arts  subservient  thereto)."  In  May,  1861,  the 
trust4»es  of  the  will  transfi^red  to  tho  presi<lent  and  fellows  an  amount 
of  proi)erty  estimated  at  *413,(H)2.8().  The  inecmie  of  half  of  this  was 
iinnunliately  api»lied  in  accordance  with  ^Ir.  Bussey's  direction,  one- 
quarter  to  the  use  of  the  divinity  school,  and  one-quarter  to  the  uses 
of  the  law  school  at  (-ambridge.  The  remaining  half  was  left  to 
accumulate  for  a.  buildiiiir  fund. 


*Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  who  is  now  ahout  to  retire  fnnu  the  directorship,  has 
donated  more  than  a  (|uarter  of  a  million  dollars  t(»  the  e(|uipnient  of  the  museum 
which  his  father  founded.  "The  vast  huilding  has  risen  under  his  eye,  heen  filled  with 
enormous  colhjctiiins  systematically  arraugetl,  and  made  ready  for  permaueut  mie. 
An  endowment  makes  the  continuance  of  his  plans  as  sure  as  human  fiorothongbt  can 
ordain.  He  has  fullilled  his  pnr]>ose  of  raising  the  noblest  monnment  to  his  father 
which  son's  hands  ever  built,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  now  wish  to  step  aside 
and  leave  the  routiuo  duties  of  the  direetorshi])  to  bci  perforuiod  by  another,^ 
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This  department  was  not,  however,  org:anize<l  nntil  1870-71,  when 
three  professors  were  chosen  to  till  the  chairs  of  horticultnre,  agricnl- 
tiire,  chemistiy,  and  applied  zdilogy.  In  the  following  year  couiiuodious 
buildings  were  erected  on  the  farm — a  superb  (»state — which  is  near  the 
village  of  Jiimaica  Plain,  now  iJoston,  about  5  miles  southwest  of  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  instituti(m  is  thus  near  enough  to  (Cambridge 
toi)ermittheuse  of  the  college  library  and  the  rich  scientific  colhM'tious 
of  the  university,  and  to  have  the  studies  illustrated  at  the  botanic*, 
garden,  the  greenhouses,  propagating  hous<\s,  and  field  experinu^nts. 

It  is,  in  general,  meant  for  young  men  who  intt^nd  to  bec4>me  farmers, 
gardeners,  florists,  or  landsca|>e  gardeners;  as  w(»ll  as  for  those  who 
will  naturally  be  called  upon  to  manage  large  estates,  or  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  to  be  overseers  or  superintendents  of  farms,  country 
seats,  or  public  institutions. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  an<l  recitations  and  by  pra(?ti<*al 
exercises  in  laboratories,  every  student  being  taught  to  observe  j)he- 
nomena,  to  make  experiments,  an<l  to  study  specimens  for  himself. 

But  besides  the  regidar  studic^s  students  of  the  Bussey  institution  are 
recommended  to  pursue  courses  either  at  (Cambridge  or  in  Boston  upon 
surveying  and  geology,  or  make  selections  from  a  gr(»at  variety  of 
subjects,  which  have  a  near  or  n^mote  bearing  u[)on  the  study  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture.  Students  of  the  institution  in  full  standing  are 
admitted  fre(^  U)  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university  (about 
200  in  number)  except  spex;ial  laboratcny  work. 

The  distinct  work  of  the  Bussey  Institution  extends  through  but  a 
single  ye^ir,  but  students  who  wish  to  obtain  its  degree  are  n»quire4l  fo 
take  a  course  of  3  years;  that  is,  they  must  take  a  preliminary 
course  of  I  year  at  the  LawnMice  Scientific  School,  or  prov<»  by 
examination  that  they  possess  an  ecjuivalent  amount  of  knowledge. 
Purtliennore,  on  the  completion  of  the  course  already  described,  they 
must  devote  a  year  of  advanced  study  at  the  university,  and  t4)  practi- 
cal reijearch  in  agriculture,  horticulture*,  stock-raising,  or  in  botany, 
anatomy,  or  chemistry,  as  applied  to  those  arts,  and  show  that  they 
have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subj(Mts  in  which  they 
pre.sent  themselves.  Comparatively  few  stu<leuts  have*  as  yet  resorted 
to  this  school,  and  the  nund)er  is  even  smaller  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  exidanation  seems  to  be  found  in  the  cnide  ideas  that 
prevail  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In  our  agricul- 
tuKil  colleges  the  vulgar  notion  has  gcMierally  been  held  that  manual 
lal)or  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  This,  however, 
receives  no  countenance  at  the  Bussey  Institution.  The  members  of  its 
faculty  hold  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  attempt  to  teach  what  can 
be  best  le-amed  by  experience*  upon  almost  any  farm.  Xot  until  the 
shackles  of  prejudice  against  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  have  been  cast  off  do  they  belie»ve»  that  there 
will  be  large  accessions  to  our  agricultui*al  schools,  or  such  interest 
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shown  in  \\\v  sciontiln*  cultuiv  of  \\\v  soil  as  hiis  lon«x  Hiarartmzwi 
some  ol*  tin*  conntries  oi'  tho  oM  world.  The  linsst'.v  Institution  is  well 
endowed  and  ran  hide  its  time. 

TIIK   ASTKONOMK'AL   OBSERVATORY. 

In  l.s;{!)  AVilliani  Craneh  Bond,  then  in  the  einjdoy  of  the  (lovorn- 
ment,  was  «4:iven  i>(*nnission  totranster  his  whoh*  astrononiieal,  ineti.Miro- 
lo^'ieaUand  nia*rnetie  ai)i>aratus  to<  ■amhrid're,  where  he  was  appointed 
by  the  eor])oration  astronomical  obsei'ver  to  the  nniv(»rsity,  the  Dana 
honst*  bein^*  titted  up  tor  his  use.  To  enM't  sueli  fnrth<»r  Imildinj^s  as 
wt*re  innnediately  re(juire<i,  J?:{,(MM>  was  readily  subscribed.  It  was 
found  tliat  the  meridian  lini*  of  the  transit  instrunuMit  intersected  the 
toj)  of  r>lu(*  Hill,  in  Milton,  wlu^'i*  a  tower  was  rais(Ml  of  round  and  solid 
nmsonry  17  teet  hi«rh  above  the  foundation.  This  has  sinc(»  served  as  a 
sure  ref(»rence  for  the  adjustnn'ut  ami  veritication  of  the  instrument. 

The  api>aratus  belonj^inj*'  to  the  college,  to;i:ether  with  that  brou«:ht 
by  Mr.  l>ond,  sutlh'ed  for  the  accurate  observation  of  ''eclipses,  occulta- 
tions,  moon  culminations,  met(U>rolo;i:y,  and  tin*  eleun^nts  required  in 
terrestrial  magnetism,'"  but  there  was  yet  lacking  a  refracting  t«*leso(q>e 
equatorially  mounted,  a  mural  circle,  and  a  lar<»e  transit  instrument. 
To  remedy  this  la<*k  the  American  A<'ademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ap- 
proi»riated  '*?1,<MM),  with  which  tin*  jecpiisiti*  instruments  w(»re  j)urchasiHl. 
This  was  done  for  the  special  jmrpose  of  sccurin«»:  '-a  series  of  observa- 
tions in  meteoroloj^y,  and  the  elenuMits  of  majruetic  ])ower,"  in  ccuiforniity 
with  a  request  from  the  Uoyal  Society  of  (Ireat  Britain  to  Americau 
scientists. 

These  instruments  were  de])osit(Ml  in  the  university,  and  Harvard 
became  for  the  tinn*  one  of  th(»  few  nmunetic  stations  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  observatory,  in  anticii)ation  of  a 
nt»w  building,  IL^  acres  of  land,  which  behmj^e<l  to  the  Craiirii*  estate, 
were  purchased  by  the  college. 

In  tin*  iuteivst  of  rcoiiouiy  only  tiio  0  acres,  which  form  a  part  of  tlic  risinj^  gronnd 
rallcil  SuniintT  Hill,  wen*  retained  for  tln'  observatory.  In  \f<\:\.  inuhr  the  ini)inlde 
of  a  reiK'Wcd  interc«it  in  astroimniv  ihat  had  hern  awakened  hv  the  odrhratcd  comet 
of  that  year,  at  a  sm.'ill  nieetinj^ludd  in  The  ollicc  of  .1.  In;;[crs(»ll  no\>  ditch,  <if  Mostoii, 
meartnrt^H  were  taken  A\hich  resnh<'d  in  the  snh.seription  (d' a  considerahle  nuhi  for 
the  jMirpose  of  ohtainiii;;  a  Iar;^e  <elesei>pe.  ei|na(oria]ly  inonnted,  an<l  a  siiitahlts 
hnihlin^  to  receive  it.  With  these  fnnds  the  ]»reseiii  ohscivatory  hnildinq;,  which  is 
u]ion  a  hill  to  tli«>  nortli  td'  lOlmwood.  with  the  4>>cception  (d'  (h<'  west  wins;,  adiled  iu 
1S.'>1.  was  eoni])leted  in  ISIU.  and  the  instrnnieiits  lemovetl  from  the  I>ana  honst*. 
Dnrin^  the  ni*xt  year  the  eij notorial  tidescojie  from  Mnnich  wa«  receiveil  and 
monnted.  The  ajiertnre  of  tin'  ttdescopt;  is  l."*  iinhes.  and  tin*  fucal  lenfjth  22  fot»t 
and  H  inches.     Its  valne  is  ahont  ^^.^.(HKK 

A  transit  circle,  made  in  London,  arrived  in  ISIS.  Shortly  h<*fore  thin  time  two 
comet  seekers  had  been  j;iven  hy  Mr.  Uowditidi  and  I'ri'sident  C^iiincy,  resp«rctively. 
Sine*'  then  a  chronoL;ra]>li,  sjn-ctroseope,  mt>ridian  <*irch',  and  an  e(|untoriid  tcleHeo])C 
of  r>^  inches  upertiuv,  with  a  driviuji;  clock,  and  als<i  app:iL'atu4  fur  pkotuKmpliiuj^ 
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iho,  Hiin,  and  ot.h«>r  instrum<>iits,  have  Uoimi  aihlnl.  In  lslt»  tin-  oliMTvatory  was 
platM'd  on  :i  tinii  hasiN  1)y  the  lHM|ii('st  of  KdwanI  lirouitirld  r]iiiii])s  (rhissiif  isir»), 
who  Icit  to  tlu'  ro1]t'«;c  .tl(NMHM). 

TIi<»  inti'ivst  oi*  tluit  sum  was  to  Im'  i)])pIi<Ml  :nnnially  tor  tlir  payniciit 
of  salaries  at  tluMdiservatory,  and  tor  tin*  puri-liasr  id"  hooks  and  instrii- 
iiHMits.  and  siMM'ial  jnovislon  was  inadr  tor  tin*  inihlication  of  its  ohsrrva- 
tHM»s.  Tln*st»  iwv.  int(Mi<l(Ml  to  tnrnisli  accnrati*  and  systrnmtic  djita 
ri»s]MM'tin;4:  tlio  lirav<'nly  bcMlirs,  tor  tlir  advancrnimt  ot*  astronondral 
»4*i4MH'e,  and  also  to  rornioratc  in  ^codrtical  an<l  nautical  snrNcys,  to 
Contril)uti'  to  tlir  iniiU'ovrnHMit  oi*  t:dd(»s  usctnl  in  navigation,  and  in 
^♦-neral  to  promote  the  pro«j^n*ss  of  knowledge  in  astroncnny  and  the 
kindred  si'i«Mnu*s.  The  observatory  was  made  a  distinet  department  of 
tlie  univ«»rsity  in  1S54. 

TluMv  aif  now  about  r>.(HM)  works  (in(-liidiu«;  paiiiplili'i^)  in  tin*  lihrav.v.  TIu'm' 
relutt'  ]»rin<.'i]>ally  to  asirontiniical  sn)>J<M'rs. 

In  ls72  a  method  was  adopted  of  transniivtiui;  to  Uoston  sin^nals  for  tin*  rr;^nl;ition 
of  time,  wliitdi  are  now  nsod  l»y  variiMis  <'stMhIislin\ent>..  The  nietiiod  is  as*  tolli>\\s: 
A  local  eirruit  within  tlie  ohservat<irv  is  lirnkm  e\  rrv  1*  sej-onds  hv  a  doi  k  reiru- 
luted  t<»  nu'an  time  and  kei)t  ir>.V  sei-omls  fjister  than  nu-an  time  at  the  oli>«  r\ator\. 
iu  order  to  allow  for  the  dilfen'nee  of  lon«;iliide  between  ( 'anihridi^^e  and  the  .state 
housiMn  Boston.  Tin*  oloek  is  so  «'onstrJiete«l  as  t<»  omit  one  of  its  sijrnaN  hefon* 
the  l>*\-;inninj;of  eaeh  niiinito,  whieh  is  eonse«iiiently  m:irk»(l  \*\  the  lirst  sii;n:il  i^iven 
jit'tor  the  pause.  Th«  ])anso  lu'foii*  the  l»ei^innin«x  of  evei y  fifth  miiiulir  i?*  nnule 
Ion «;er  than  tln>  others  l»y  the  oiuissiou  of  Si'veral  additimial  si;;n;ils. 

This  observatory  was  foundetl  lor  the  purp(»se  of  scicntitie  research  in 
all  (lepartnuMits  of  astromony  and  has  been  e\ceedin<^ly  etVicient  un<l(M- 
tlio  directum  of*  the  two  Honds,  Professor  WinhK'k,  win»  died  in  1S7'), 
and  the  present  faculty. 

Tlu»  income  of* the  observatorv  has  ])een  vearlv  increjised  durin<r  th(» 
la.st  tew"  years.  The  anu»unt  is  siu-li  tlmt  astrom)mical  sciemc  shoiUd 
be  nmterially  advanc<Ml  by  its  proper  ex|»endilure.  To  secure  this  end 
s<>  far  as  possil^le  the  field  (d  work  (d'tlie  (d)scrvatoiy  has  been  wicbMU'd. 

Anyone  pro])eiiy  cpialified  topursiu*  tin*  study  ot' ])racti<;d  astronomy 
is  iidmitted  to  the  obs(»rvatory  as  a  stiulent.  Siuli  stmli'iits  an*  ]K'r- 
iiiitted  to  take  ])art  in  tin*  observations  and  othei*  work  c:irried  on  at  the 
time  in  the  of)servatory,  as  well  as  to  make  use  o\'  the  oljsi'rvjitory 
librarv.  Tliev  also  receive  from  the  otlicers  of  the  (d>ser\  aloiv  sucli 
assi.stauee  in  the  studv  of  anv  branch  of  astronomv  as  can  be  jendered 
without  inlerfereuee  with  currcMit  woik. 

Tin:    1U)TAM('   (iAKDHN. 

The  lM>tanie  fjfarden,  fbund<Ml  in  isu."),  is  sitimted  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Garden  and  Linnean  streets.  The  Ixund  of  visitors  (under 
whos4»  eon trol  were  the  funds  of  the  professorship  of  natural  history) 
were  iutnisted  with  the  seh'ction  and  piir<'lmse  of  a  site  tor  a  botanic 
ptrden.  The  <'hoiee  of  a  site  was  mmb'  in  October.  1S07,  and  to  this 
Aiidi'ew  Oraigie^  of  Cambridge,  ad(hMl  tlie  valuable  donation  id"  4  acres 
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of  adjoining  land.  The  funds  for  its  formation  and  support  were  raised 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  State  of  some 
wild  lands  in  the  District  of  Maine. 

At  a  later  period  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
professorshi])  of  natural  history,  made  known  to  the  cor|>oratiou  their 
desire  to  give  up  that  trust.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  wcmld  be 
better  to  have  the  whole  control  of  the  botanic  garden  place<l  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation.  Hitherto  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  these 
trustees. 

The  present  institution  was  completed,  and  indeed  the  current  ex- 
penses met,  with  funds  that  were  derived  from  the  Stat^*  grant  and  pri- 
vate*. subscrij)tions. 

As  one  enters  from  Oarden  street,  to  the  right  is  the  garden  proi)er, 
and  to  the  left  a  (^hain  of  buildings  in  the  following  order :  The  i)rofessor'a 
hous<»,  built  in  1810,  the  herbarium,  with  a  valuable  library,  laboratory, 
and  lectm*e  room  attached,  and  the  conservatory. 

The  herbarium  is  the  finest  in  this  country,  the  room  containing  the 
large  and  choice  colle(*tion  of  specimens  is  surrounde<l  with  a  small 
gallery  from  which  hang  ])ictures  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
and  Euroi>ean  botanists. 

This  building  was  erected  through  the  liberality  of  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
in  liSG4:  at  a  cost  of  $15,(MK).  The  adjoining  laboratory  and  lecture  room 
were  added  in  1871  through  the  munificence  of  an  anonymous  <l<>nor. 
In  the  green-houses  preference  is  given  to  native  plants,  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  bring  together  the  largest  (collection  possible.  This  is 
alretuly  vcuy  extensive  a^id  contains  about  seven  thousand  species  of 
flowering  plants. 

Tbo  ruliug  Hpirit  here  for  over  30  years  was  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  whose  name  is  known 
throughout  tho  country  by  tho  text-books  m  botany  wliich  have  ooine  from  his  hand. 
By  his  inflnouce,  also,  much  of  the  funds  at  the  <'nniman(l  of  the  garden  was  contrib- 
uted, and  it  is  an  int<'re8ting  fa(^t  that  a  large  amount  of  mfuieyf  notably  $16,000  in 
1871,  was  contributed  by  tliat  mo(h>st  donor,  who  ap])ears  too  infrequently  npon 
lists  of  maguided  subscribers  as  ^' A  Friend.'*  Professor  (Iray  gave  up  active  work 
as  professor  ami  director  of  the  garden  in  1873,  in  order  that  he  might  give  himself 
more  entirely  to  his  great  work,  **  The  Fh>ra  of  North  America.'' 

The  instruction  in  botany  is  given  at  the  botanic  ganlen,  and  the  scientific  work 
uf  the  university  is  to  a  large  extent  done  beyond  the  immediate  walls  of  the  college. 

THK   ARNOLD  ARBORETUM!. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  was  ibunded  a  few  years  ago  with  funds 
<lonat(Ml  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford. 
Its  object  is  to  secure  favorable  c^mditions  for  scientific  rese^arch  and 
experiment  in  arboriculture,  forestry,  and  dcndrolojify,  and  a  place  for 
a  nniseum  of  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  climate  of  Massachusetts. 
The  arboretum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  J5uss<*y  farm  in  West  Boxbuiy, 
1(K)  acres  in  extent-,  and,  under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  city  of 
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Boston,  is  open  to  the  public  evtay  day  in  the  year  troiii  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. The  liviui?  colleetious  are  supplemented  by  an  herbarium,  museum, 
an<i  library.  T1h\s«^  occupy  temi>orarily  the  "Dwi^ht  House,'^  at  the 
corner  of  WaiTen  and  Cottage  streets  iu  Brookline,  until  a  suitable 
librarj'  and  museum  building  can  be  erected  on  the  arlM)retum  grounds. 
In  the  rejmrt  for  1887-SS  Presid<»nt  Eliot  thus  refers  Ui  th<»  unsatis- 
faetorj'  lu'ogiess  made  by  reason  of  the  failure^  of  the  city  to  <*o<>i)erate 
efficiently  with  the  university: 

Sn  far  an  the  ]>1ant.iug  of  treefl  was  coucerncd,  the  season  was  lost  *-  "  *  herniirte 
ijo  j»roj;n»8s  was  iiia«h»  on  the  roads  whirh  an>  to  ho  hnilt  under  the  direction  of  t]u\ 
|»urk  ooniniisHioners.  *  *  *  The  university  lias  no  ri^ht  to  make  the  roads.  *  "  * 
and  th«^  eity  postpones  the  eonstriK'tion  of  them.  The  eonsec|uenee  is  that  many 
8]>erinien  trees,  earefuUy  selected  and  tended  for  years,  are  lost  to  the  arhoretum 
because  they  get  too  larfje  in  the  nurseries.  Tlu^  tinn^  lost  for  the  formation  of  an 
iiistnictive  and  hcautiful  arhoretum  will,  of  cours«».  hennich  ^^reater  than  tln^  actual 
delay  in  the  constru<^tion  of  the  roads. 

Later  he  rei)orts  that — 

The  worlv  of  ]>lautinfj^  the  permanent  collection  at  the  Arnold  Arhoretum  has  heen 
suspended  f«>r  two  years  he<'ause  the  park  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Hoston  have 
been  unahle  to  extend  their  roatls  throuj^h  tlu^  arhor«»tum  since  the  season  of  1887. 
ThiH  autumn  (1881>)  the  connnissioners  have  resunu'd  o])erations,  and  it  is  ho]>ed  that 
the  director  will  he  enahled  duriujj  the  coming;  season  to  make  lar^je  additions  to 
the  penuaneut  planted  collection.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  <if  the  arhoretum  to 
cliKtribnte  planti),  cuttin^j^s,  and  grafts 'to  other  hotanical  and  horticultural  estah- 
lishmeut.s.  The  report  of  the  director  ^^ives  t^videuce  that  this  function  is  generously 
performed;  for  ho  mentions  that,  in  1888-89,  16,1  lt»  i)lants,  (tuttiugs,  and  grafts  were 
distributed  from  the  arhoretum,  and  that  2.809  similar  (d)je<'ts  were  received  in  return. 

THE  PEABODY   MUSEUM. 

Tlie  PealKHly  ^rus<»uui  of  American  Areha»olojyfy  ami  Ethnology  was 
founded  in  ISCAi  by  George  Peabody,  of  Lou<h)n,  whose  total  p^ift  Mas 
8iri0,()00,  of  whi<'h  8G0,0O()  was  to  Im^  invested  as  a  building  fund, 
845,000  ai)propriated  to  the-  formation  and  (ran*  of  <'olleetions  having 
special  reference  to  Ameri<»an  jirelueology  and  (4hnology,  and  J?45,000 
for  the  foumlation  of  a  professorship. 

In  the  original  instrument  of  trust  the  founder  assigned  to  the  trustees 
three  distinct  duties:  (1)  The  forming  and  lueserving  of  collecticms. 
(2)  Tlie  nomination  of  a  professor  who  slnmld  have  cliarge  of  the  col- 
lections, and  deliver  lectures  upon  themes  conn(M*ted  with  them;  the 
])rofessor  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  FeUows  of  Harvard  C\d- 
lege,     (3)  The  erection  of  a  museum. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  at  once  secured  temporary  (juarters  for  the 
museum  in  Boylston  Uall,  and  obtained  by  gilt  and  purchase  s(»veral 
valuable  collections,  inchiding  those  of  Mortillet,  Clement,  Clans,  Hose, 
and  yicolucci,  containing  many  thousand  s])ecimcns  illustrative  of  the 
prehistoric  times  of  Switzerland,  Itidy,  France,  and  Northern  Euro])e. 
Also  the  famous  Squier  collection  of  Pern^^an  crania,  und  the  equally 
important  gift  of  ancient  Mexican  pottery  from  Caleb  Cushing.    The 
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late  .IHfrics  Wyinaii,  ciirutor  of  the  ninseniii  until  1874,  made  extensive 
ies4*arrlies  in  (lie  sliell  heaps  of  the  Atlantie.  eoast,  and  in  niany  ways 
a<ldc(l  lar;;ely  io  the  niusenni.  The  an^lKe()h>j»:ieal  and  ethnolo«:-ieal  rol- 
lections  nnule  by  tln^  late  Professor  Apissiz,  and  aeeiunulated  at  the 
Z(M)lo<j:ieal  Mnseuni,  were  ^iven  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  as  were  also 
those  Ix'lon^inji:  to  the  l»ost4)n  Soeiety  of  Natural  History,  the  I»oston 
AthenaMini,  the  .Massaehusetts  llistorieal  Soeiety,  an<l  the  Hostt»n 
Marine  Soriety.  A  valuable  series  of  aneient  vas(»s  from  Ktruria  was 
l)resrnt(Ml  liy  Si«;nor  Castellani,  and  many  thonsand  s]M»einu»ns  liave 
been  reeeivtMl  from  various  other  sources.  Of  the  later  ad<litions,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  tin*  extcmsive  eollei'tion  from  Peru  presented  by 
Alexander  Ajijissiz,  the  implenuMits  foun<l  in  the  <;laeial  drift  in  New 
Jersey,  ^iven  by  Dr.  i\  (\  Abljott  of  Trenton,  and  a  valuable  «;eiieral 
'eolleetion  from  Clarenee  1>.  Moore  (class  of  1S7.'^). 

KxtiMisive  ex]»lorations  iiave  been  made  in  various  parts  (»f  America, 
jiarticularly  under  the  direction  of  the  jnvsent  curator,  from  whi«*h  an 
immense  amount  of  valnable  nuiterial  has  b(»en  derived,  fonnin*;-  larj::e 
and  complett*  collections  from  the  ancient  jnounds  and  <»Taves  in  Ten- 
nessee and  adjoining'  States,  as  well  as  lar^'e  collections  from  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  ('alifornia,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  The  additions  made  during*  the  i)ast  seveji  yt*ars, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  material,  lU'obably  make  the  museum  the 
most  im]>ortant  in  the  cx)untry  for  tlu».  study  of  Anu»rican  an-lneolooy. 
A  iKirt  of  the  projected  museum  building  was  comiileted  and  occu]niHl 
in  1S77.  According  to  the  plan,  the  Peabody  Museum  will  o<'cu]>y  the 
southern  wing  of  the  building,  while  the  northern  wing,  which  is  ab<»ut 
tl'M)  feet  to.tln^  north,  is  occupied  by  tin*  nuiseum  of  c(miparative  zoiilogy. 
An  a<hlition  to  the  Iniilding  00  by  CA)  teet  was  erected  during  1SS,S-S1>, 
but  will  not  be  ready  for  occupation  for  a  year  or  more.  This  completes 
one-half  of  the  contemplated  structure.  The  curator  receives  s[MM'ial 
students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  nuiseum. 

The  publicatitms  of  the  mus(»um  consist  of  the  annual  rejmrts,  whicrh 
also  contain  special  i)apers  on  American  archieology  and  ethnology. 
Twenty-om*  rei)orts  have  been  i)ublishe<l.  Jn  future  the  s]M»cial  i)ai»ers 
will  be  issued  under  the  title  of  ^-Arc'lneological  iuu\  Kthnological  Pa- 
j)ers  of  the  Peabody  Museum." 

A  Semitic  nniseum  is  to  be  soon  established  by  the  li])erality  of  Mr. 
Jacob  JI.  Schitf,  of  New  York.  This  gift  will  provide  a  nu<'leus  which 
will  natnrally  rttract  similar  objects  from  the  East,  and  which  in  due 
time  will  1m»  classitied  and  arranged  and  used  to  illustrate  instructhm, 
besides  atfording  op])<»rtunity  for  original  investigation  in  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  imjuiry.  The  JN»abody  Musi^un  will  oifer  teniiM)rary 
(|uarters  to  the  new  collection. 

Aiimiinr  tli«'  most  artivo  forccH  of  tlu^  iniivtTHity  :ir<'  tho  j^raduato  dopartniout,  the 
olisrrvntory,  tlic  uiiivi-rsity  iiiiiHoiim.  the  iiin(4eum  «»f  Anieriran  archipology  iiiul  «'tb- 
uolojry,  tlit'choiiiiral  laboratory,  tlir  phy»ical  laboratory,  the  botanic  ganleu  and  b<T- 
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1i:iritiin.  till*  Arnolil  iti'lMirciuiii.  :iii<l  lli(>  iiiii\rrsii\  Ii1)]':ir\.  To  >Iio\\-  T)h>  im])oi-]:nirf 
\\liii'li  l'n*siili'iiT  Kliot  ;itt;u'lirs  to  tln"**'  <li']i;irtniciifs.  it  is  (mumutI,  to  s.iy  tli.ii  ho 
givi'^  ii|i  onr-thinl  «il'  his  ii«*wly  issurd  annual  rfpoir  (  ISS'unoi,  dn  ihr  atraiis  ni"  tho 
uiiiv»»rs!ty,  to  tlu'lr  ili»iu;X!^  and  in'ods.  To  show  tin*  iriat^iiiiiulc  i»f"  i\\v>v  liranclMs.  ii 
idciion^h  to  imiiit  out  tUat  tlir  iinivrrsity  iiiusi'iiin  lias  :i  tola!  tloor  ^part'  oi'  moK' 
than  4  acren,  that  tho  university  lihrary  rontains  nmn*  than  Too.fhK)  tiilis,  nf  wliidi 
360,000  are  bound  volnuitss,  and  that  tin*  ol»s(>rvatnr\ ,  niii  at  an  annual  i\]i«tini-  nf 
OYer$43,0OOf  is  conduct  iii^  «»hs<*rvarion.s  til'  tlu»  ^jn-ati-st  po-isjlili-  iut<ri>i  (c»  tlir  «u- 
tire  acieiititic  wurhl.  not  only  in  (.'anihriil*;!-.  hut  in  sonthcrn  Califonii.i  :iii<|  I'lin. 

The  cb  emir  n1,  physical,  hotauical.  and  other  lalM)i-:itorii-.s  an- 1  oust  ant  I>  iii:;a;^ifl  in 

original  iuvi*Hti*(»tioiiN  «»r«j:rcat  value.     Tin-  lahoiN  oT  l*rore»oi-s  Conk. .  'Vn>\\  liri«l:;:i  , 

Gowlalp,  Farhiw,  Shaler,  and  Mark  are  not  >iniiily  tho^M-  n\'  iustiintors  of  \:i\\    n-- 

craitH  in  srienet.',  useful  aK  they  inniueKtionalily  are  in  thai  si-iv  irr.      riicir  \u->\  \\<nk 

isdoiie  in  advanc<Hlreri«>ar<'1i,  aided  and  a(*eoni]>anie<l  li,\  liith-  Isinds  •it';irroni]iIishiil 

vtndentHf  rhoscn  from  aunui;;  thi*  llower  of  AnuTit'an  j^raduahs.      Siih-  hy  si«|i'  \>  it  It 

tbeiuachinery  ^vhieh  |io1iNlies  ron<;h  youth  into  luatun*  xliohus  is  uia<-liluriy  of  a 

diffiTcnt  kintL  workin;;  away  steadily  t»n  the  mass  i»f  uuassorii'il  liuiiian  kuo\\  h-ili^r. 

Mil  that  larger  mass  of  unaseertaiiied  irnlh  whieh  tempts  iln-  >i'ii-nii<^t  into  m  iviin.il 

iet«eJin*h.     *     ' 

It  isnoticeahle  from  (he  slatenient*"  in  President  Kliol'^  lepoii  ijiat  tin-  priurip:il 
giftKto  Ilai'vanl  tluriu;;  the  pa*«l  y^ar.  and  hri*  chief  deniauiK  tor  llii*  mar  fiiiuir, 
ri'lati' move  elo^dy  to  this  ^eeond  loiin  of  aeli\ity  than  to  routine  le.nhini;.  I'ro- 
l-'-M't  I'ii'kiTin;;  dilate*!  upon  the  jjift  <»f  friOj)4N)  h\  Mi>s  llrun-  i'nv  a^l  rop|iiHo^ijip|i\ , 
I'tiifosor  Cooke  an  nonnees  that  j^'^I.TmH)  lias  Imm'U  raiscil  lor  l  In*  uiim  lalouiial  uiu- 
>*'U\\.  riofi.-ssor  (iooilale  ie]MU-ts  thai  llu-  t-ndow  nnnl  of  the  liotauij-  ;;ai<h-n  lias 
iii'i'ijiMil  .fj;»).«H"H)  in  10  years:  that  .fSlMHM)  ha^*  hi-rn  ohtaiin«l  for  tin-  iii-eijon  of  rlic- 
l"'i:iiii«al  museum,  and  that  +IO.(MM»  Is  needed  at  om'«'  for  llji-  hiThariuru.  Tin-  n«\\ 
'"iiMiuir.  \N  hieh  makfs  part  of  tln^  ^rral  nni\ersii\  muM*um  on  <  >\forii  sirii-i.will 
''"■■'•liii  iioi  only  ihe  hiManieal  eolh-etions.  hiit  :iNo  a  lari;«-  h'rtiire  room  :iu(]  .>s|taeious 
'■''"•i:mirie"s  and  f»torer«ioms  for  the  entire  tleparhin-ul.  Lihrariau  Win^or  earii- 
*"*''>   i';j11s    for   relief  from   the    pressure  on   the   uni\«'rsii\    lihrary.      "  An 

*''l"''lly  pn-s^in;;  dmiaml  is  for  $l(l.<M)0  to  en-et  a  safe  huildin;;   for  ihe  I'eeorils.  p|ii»- 
^"iiraplii,-  plati-s  ami  other  prieeless-  ir»*asnresof  the  oh.ser\  atory.' 

Hie  \vh(»]r  Oxloiti  stiiM't  trout  is  now  Imilt  as  far  as  tlic  south  west  mi 
<'<»MNT-l)lork,  and  it  is  pnd»a1>l(>.  that  a  lar.ir*^  pail  of  Ihc  new  slnictur<' 
^jll  1m*  (N'riipicil  within  the.  cnnvnt  yi*ar.  Thus  ahoiit  three  ipiarlns  of 
^''*-;freat  qtiatlranjirle  planiHMl  hy  Prolrssor  Agassi/  in  ISV.),  with  what 
*e€iiiieil  to  many  a  visioniiry  entlinsiasm.  an'  already  iMiill. 

THK    MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  cihlest  of  the  professional  schools  of  llar\ard. 

The  Boston  M<Mlieal  Soeiety,  an  assoiiation  formed  in  l7Sil.  under  the 
lead  of  Mfveral  of  the  prinei[»al  physirians  in  the  cii.N.  may  Im>  >aid  h> 
have  jj^iviiii  tin*  iin])etns  to  the  niovi'iiieiit  N\hi<*h  iM'snited  in  its  r>ial) 
li^hmcMit.  For,  nnder  the.  aiispiers  of  this  socirty.  Dr.  rlohn  Warieii,  a 
lirothcT  of  (Jen.  Jose|)h  Warren,  who  fell  at  llnnktr  Hill,  delivered  in 
tho  winter  of  17SI  a  eonrs«»  of  anatomical  h*etnres,  which  were  so  snc 
eessful  that  President  Wiliard  and  some  of  the  cor|M)ratioii  who  had 
att**iiiled  thtMn  were  led  to  think  of  or^ani/in«r  a  medical  xIkmiI  Io  he 
<Minnwted  with  the  <*olle;;e.     At  the  reipicst  oithe  corporation,  in  I  7S-. 

*Froin  *'editonar'  in  IJostou  Herahl  of  IVhruurv  7,  nsiH). 
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Dr.  Warren  drew  up  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  wliieli  in  its  maiu  features 
was  a<*cepte(l  by  tbeni  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  overseers;  but  the 
Kdi(K)l  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  uext  year,  ^' the  lectures  being 
delivered  in  Cambridge  before  a  small  number  of  medical  students  and 
those  members  of  the  senior  class  in  college  who  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  their  j)arents.'' 

The  history  of  tlur  school  may  be  divided  into  three  i)eriods:  1783  to 
1810, 1810  to  1870,  and  1870  to  the  present.  During  the  first  period  tbe 
faculty,  consisting  of  thn^e  ])rofessors,  delivered  their  lectures  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  distance,  according  to  th(^  route  then  taken  by  the  way  of 
Koxbury  and  >Vat(4town,  of  8  miles  from  Boston.  The  lectures  were 
attended  by  medical  students  an<l  by  such  of  the  senior  sophisters  as 
chose  to  i)ay  a  small  fee  for  the  privilege.  Students  who  were  not  bach- 
elors of  arts  were  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
and  an  acquaintance  with  natural  i)hiloso])hy. 

In  1800  Ward  ^Nicholas  Boylston,  es(i.,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
"Boylston  Medical  Library"  by  the  donation  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
uu'dical  books  consisting  of  more  than  1,100  volumes.  He  established 
also  a  fund  and  directed  that  the  income  from  it  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  treatises  on  medical,  anatomical,  ]>hysiological,  and  chemical 
subjects,  lie  secured  to  the  college  an  annuity  of  $100  to  be  divided 
into  two  prizes  of  850  ea<h  to  be  given  annually  to  the  authors  of  the 
two  best  dissertations  on  nu^dical  and  allied  subjects.  Later  in  his  life 
the  same  benefactor  made  other  and  valuable  additions  to  the  uiedical 
library,  and  to  the  anatomi(*al  nniseum,  connected  with  it.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  the  niedical  faculty  inesented  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  Colh»ge  **the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College/ 
which  had  been  collected  chiefiy  by  their  own  eftbrts  and  from  their 
own  resources  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils.  Still  the  medical  faculty 
continued  to  assume  the  whole  care  and  manag<*ment  of  this  library  as 
one  of  their  college  duties,  and  in  addition  bore  any  exj)ense  connected 
with  it,  although  its  inspection  and  control  were  vested  in  the  president 
and  fellows. 

Prior  to  1810  only  45  candidates  n^'cived  the  degree  of  ba<»helor  of 
medicines  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicines  was  then  confernHl  only 
ujMJU  bachelors  of  me<licine  of  7  years  standing.  During  these  early 
years  the  college  was  hulking  in  facilities  foi-  a  high  st^indard  of  medi- 
cal instruction.  Its  location  in  Cambridge  wns  jilso  unfavorable,  and 
in  1810  it  WHS  determin(*d  to  remove  it  to  Boston,  where  it  might  be  in. 
close  i)roximity  to  the  hospitals.  Thus  by  its  enlargement  and  removal 
to  Boston  a  most  decisive  stej)  was  taken.  In  the  same  year  new  regii- 
lati<ms  for  admission  and  gnuluation  were  adopted,  and  these  with  but 
little  change  renuiine<l  in  force  until  1870.  By  these  statutes  the  terms 
of  admission  remained  the  same  as  while  the  school  was  in  Cambridge^ 
but  the  d(*gree  of  <loct<u'  of  medicine  was  now  substituted  for  bachelor 
of  medicine  5  students  were  required,  (1)  to  attend  two  of  the  3  or  4 
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'  courses  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
oUege,  by  each  of  the  i>rofessors;  (2)  they  were  to  be  employed  3  years 
XI  tlieir  professional  studies  under  the  direction  of  a  re^ij^ular  practitioner 
f  medicine;  (3)  pass  an  examination  (oral)  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
^^liemistry,  materia  medica,  pharnnicy,  midwifery,  surgery,  and  the 
-tlieory  and  pnM».tic-e  of  medicine,  and  (4)  they  wc^re  to  A\Tite  a  dissertji- 
-tion  on  some  medical  subject.  From  this  time  the  mediral  school 
c5^Titerecl  myou  a  prosperous  career,  and  hiis  since  maintained  the  char- 
s»<*t4?r  of  one  of  the  best  medical  schools  in  the  land.  In  1815  two  i)ro- 
<V.n4Hc>rslii])s  were  created. 

A  building  under  the  name  of  the  Massiichusc»tts  Medical  College  was 
c^ret'tecl  on  Mason  street  in  1810  with  money  obtained  from  the  bank  tax 
i^Ti^ititecl  by  the  legislature.  Tlie  amount  of  the  grant  was  over  $21,000. 
This  building  wa,s  afterwards  sold  to  the  iN'atural  History  Society,  5is 
trlie  iietnls  of  the  school  deman<led  larger  facilities. 

In  1840  another  building,  now  used  for  the  dental  school,  was  erected 
oil  a  i>ie<?e  of  land  on  North  (xrove  street,  given  by  Dr.  George  Parkman, 
^^rliiirli  always  retained  the  name  of  the  Massjuthnsetts  Medical  College 
"tliou^li  it  belonged  to  the  university.  It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
c^f*  the  Ma4*sa(*husetts  General  Hospital,  and  is  a  brick  structure  of  three 
»t:orie.s. 

lu  1831  the  university  l)oards  reorganized  tlu*  medical  department, 
sirTid  adopted  new  statutes  accordhig  to  which  the  president,  professors, 
and  lecturers  constituted  a  medical  faculty  with  authority  to  elect  a 
cleau  and  adopt  rules  for  the  governnn^nt  of  their  department,  provided 
tliat  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  university. 

In   1848  degrees  where  given  to  those  who  after  att(»ndance  on  two 
courses  of  lec^tures,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  Harvard  medi- 
Ciil  rtcbool,  were  found  upon  examination  i)roperly  qualitied  to  receive 
tliein-     A  dissertation  on  a  medi(*al  subject  was  re(piired   from   each 
student  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  degree.     The  t\M»s  charged  were  $3 
for  inatricidation,  $80  for  the  fidl  course  of  lectures,  and  8-0  for  gradu- 
ation. 

Ill  1849  there  were  seven  instructors,  and  at  the  close  of  this  ])eriod 
iu  1870  the  medical  faculty  was  c(mi])osc<l  of  nine  i)r<)fessors  and  two 
atljuiH't  i)rofessors.  The  number  of  students  increased  from  50  in  1820 
to  301  in  1870.  The  quality  of  the  students  was  not,  however,  luain- 
tained.  In  1820  08  per  <»ent.  had  nHcived  academic  degiees,  while  in 
1870  only  24  per  cent.  Inul  receivcMl  similar  degre<»s. 

When  President  Eliot  assumed  the  i>residency  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity he  found  the  condition  of  the  medical  college  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  his  rejwrt  for  1871-72  he  declares  that — 

The  ignorance  and  general  incouipeteucy  of  the  average  griulnaU»  of  American  med- 
ical schools  at  the  time  he  receivcH  the  degree  Avhicli  turns  liim  loose  upon  tlie  com- 
mnnity  is  something  horrible  to  contemplate^  considering  the  nature  of  a  physician's 
functions  and  responsibilities. 
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At  the  brst  scliools  tin*  rMiiniiiation  nt'cjindidntt's  was  ])nvate, biwty, 
and  notoriously  lax.  No  on(»  had  any  <4uaranty  whatcviT  of  tlio  qiial- 
ity  (►!'  tin'  i'xann'nation.  It  was  tin'  iH'ciiniary  interest  <»1*  the  iiiiMliml 
laenhies  to  hav<*  as  many  pupils  as  |)ossi!>lr  and  to  <frant  a  lar^e  num- 
bei"  of  de.urres,  since  their  salaries  were  dependent  upon  the  fees  ]iai<l 
for  atten<lanee  at  lectures,  :uid  u])on  the  char«re  for  ;::ra4luation. 

The  Harvard  Medical  School  had  lon.ir  enjoy4Ml  a  hi«4:h  reputation 
from  the  character  of  its  professors,  hut  it  had  l)een  felt  that  the  traiu- 
h\*X  was  not  as  thorou;i*h  or  as  formal  as  the  [profession  denian(hMl,  and 
tlu'refore  at  the  dose  of  t  lie  prcccdin;;'  yr^ar  ( IS71 )  very  ra<lieal  changes 
had  l>e<*n  made,  which,  in  effect ,  r<*volut ionized  its  methods  ami  iiitro- 
du<*tMl  a  systi'ui  which  was  mon^  scientific  and  exacting  than  the  one 
(lis<*arded. 

Tin*  new  plan  went  into  t^tlect  at  the  bciiinniniH'  of  the  year  1871-72, 
and  was  as  foUows: 

Ti»stiurli<;n  will  Ih'  j^Im-ii  1»v  lr«t|ip,..s,  rrciiatious.  rliiii«:il  t<":irliiii«i.  ami  pr-irtiral 
rxci'iisrs  miiroi'inly  <list rihiUcil  llirouirlionl  ilu*  :icinl('Tiii<.*  yi*ar.  ami  tho  stiuli'iit  will 
1m'  r\]u*!t<'(l  to  atti'iid  t  iinni^iliout  llic  year  just  as  In*  <1<m*s  in  tin"  t<»ll«'ijc  or  thf 
srluH)ls  of  tlu'oloj^N ,  law,  ami  srioiut'.  Srcom.lly,  tin*  rours'?  of  iiistrii<'tioii  will  till 
;>  yrars,  Ix'j^inniiiy;  with  the  fiimlaiiuMiial  .siil>JtMts  of  anatomy,  jjliysiolotijy.  aii«l 
rln'inistry  iiitlu'  iiiM  yt-ar,  ami  <*arryin^  tin?  stjnl«'iit  ]>rogn'.s.si\ cly  forward  imtil  at 
tlu»  cml  of  his  tliinl  yrar  ho  will  havr  stmliod  all  the  iTco«;iiiz«Ml  snhji'cts  of  a  iiinnX 
iiMMlical  education.  Thirdly,  lahoratory  work  will  Ix*  suhstitutrd  for  or  atldrd  to  th«' 
li'<'tun"M  on  anatomy,  ]diysiolo«jy,  ••hcmistry,  vie.  Work  in  the  lahoratorirs  is  as 
much  nM[uir»'d  as  attendance  at  re<"itati(m  ami  at  lectures.  I^aslly,  every  eaudidatif 
for  a  de;;ree  of  doctor  of  nieditrine  must  hereafter  i»ass  ;i  satisfactory  examination  in 
evi'ry  one  of  (Ih*  main  snhjecis  of  me«li<al  in>truetion,  and  these  examinations  are 
to  he,  in  i>art,  at  h-ast.  hy  t|iiestions,  and  answers  n)M»ii  paper,  st>  that  the  ;ioverniii;i 
boartls  and  the  ]>rolessors  may  know  what  tin-  standard  for  the  de_irr«*e  really  is. 

Accordiiiii:  to  Dr.  I[<dmes: 

The  most  essential  chanir(>  of  all  is  that  tin-  instruction  is  mad«'  protjcr«*ssiv«',  i\iv 
8tudi'nts  heiujLC  divided  into  rhric  classes,  takin;^  up  tin-  dilfmnt  hranehes  in  theii  nat- 
ural su<'fession,  and  ]»assin'j^  throu;j:h  the  entire  ran.:,^'  ot"  their  ni<-dical  studies  in  iluc 
order,  in  phne.  (d'havim^  the  whoh  "load  of  knowledLCc  upset  at  once  ujmui  them. 

The  year  was  to  he;^in  in  September  and  was  di\ided  into  sem«\sters. 
The  fees  were  not  raise<l,  althou.^h  the  ouantity  of  instruct itui  was 
greatly  increase<l. 

The  success  ot' this  reorganization  of  the  medi<'al  school  fully  met  the 
ex}»ectations  which  ha<l  bc(Mi  fornu'd.  The  instriu'tion  has  b(»en  greatly 
increased  in  amount  and  impro\ed  in  chara<'ter,  an<l  Ji(»w,  in  liSSt^,  IM 
l)r(dessors  and  assistant  piudessors  and  -tl  instruet<u's,  besides  thtisc^ 
who  give  sp<'cial  clinii-al  instruction,  constitute  the  teaching  force.  Th« 
proportion  of  stu<h*nts  who  had  received  aca<lemic  <legrees  nearly 
dnui)hMl  in  the  iii'st  <»  years,  and,  more  important  than  all  else,  llii.s  iiii* 
lU'ovcment  of  tiu»  <piality  of  the  students  has  introdiu'cd  into  tin*  s(*1hk>18 
a  new  spirit  (d'work.  llesides  this  the  av<'rage  length  of  reshleiieek  Jit 
the  sehool  has  been  greatly  increased. 

''"he  main  iinproveimMits  made  in  the  me<li<'al  school  in  l88H-§0  wew 
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t:ti«  oxpan^ion  and  readjustment  of  the  iustruction  offered  to  p^ailuat^ss 
ill  medicine  during  tenn-tinie,  and  the  e^^tablishnient  of  numerous  short 
courses  for  prjMJtitioners  and  advaneed  students  to  be  jii^iven  in  the  sum- 
iii.Cfr  Viieation.  Tlie  new  instruetion  is  cliiefly  rlinieal;  but  scmie  short 
ki.l3onitory  courses  are  also  offerc^l.  Tliirty-one  eonrses  were  announeed 
for  last  summer.  The  gentlemen  who  give  the  summer  instruction  re- 
ceive no  compensjition  exi'e])t  the  moderate  fees  [)aid  by  tlie  students  in 
tlie  several  C/Ourses;  they  clearly  teach  for  other  motives  than  i)ccuniary 
ones. 

Candi<late.s  for  a<lmission  nuist  either  show  that  tln^y  have  passed  the 
eutrance  examinations  to  ILarvardC'ollejje,  or  they  must  present  a  degree 
in  letters,  science,  or  medicine  from  a  rewjgnized  college  or  scientific 
echoed;  otherwise  they  must  pass  an  exannnatitni  in  English,  Latin, 
ph^'^ics,  and  in  some  elective  subject  such  as  Frencli,  (Jernian,  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra  or  of  plane  geometry  or  botany.  To  secure  tin*  de- 
grree  the  candidate  must  be  21  years  of  agt»,  nnist  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing studied  medicine  thret^  or  four  full  years,  have^  sjient  at  least  one 
t5ontinuous  year  at  this  srhool,  and  have  passed  the  required  wiittcMi 
cxuminati(ms.  A  four  years'  course  of  studies  is  now  lU'ovided,  but  the 
completion  of  the  three  years'  course  is  all  that  is  recpiired  in  order  to 
obtniu  the  doctor's  degree. 

The  fees  are  as  follows:  For  matriculation,  ^ii;  for  tuition  for  a  year, 
t200;  for  a  half  year  alone,  4fl2();  for  graduation,  $30.  There  are  a  few 
extra  fees  for  diss<^ction,  for  chemical  materials,  et(!. 

The  .students  have  the  o])portunity  to  visit  and  receive  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  (ieneral  Hospital  and  the  city  hosi)itals,  and 
also  at  the  dis^^ensary  and  eye  and  ear  intlnuary.  8tu<lentsare  trained 
in  observing  and  recording  cases,  and  have  o]»i)ortunities  to  beconu* 
a<?^inaiiite<l  with  tlie  use  of  the  microsc^)})e,  stethoscoi)e,  opthalmosco]H>, 
*Jicl  laryngoscope.  They  can  also  attend  le(*tur(v^  in  C^nnbridge  on 
lH>tany,  comparative  anatomy,  zoology,  oi)ti(;s,  mechanics,  el(M*tricity,  and 
a^>U8tic».  The  medical  museum  is  large  and  valuable  and  constantly 
increasing,  and  students  have  acctsss  t4)  a  good  collection  of  medical  and 
'^^ientific  works  at  the  city  library,  as  well  a.s  to  the  l>oston  medical 
Hljrary,  to  which  Dr.  Holmes  in  1H89  presented  his  library. 

Meml>ers  of  any  one  department  of  Harvard  University  have  a  right 
^  attend  lex^tures  and  recitations  in  any  other  dc])artmcnt  without  [Kiy- 
^g  additional  fees,  so  that  medical  students  have  tin*  opportunity  to 
Pursue  at  the  same  time  scientific  or  other  studies. 

More  and  more  the  me<licai  students  s])e]ul  the  whole  of  th(*ir  cours«' 
^t Harvard  instead  of  imrsuing  a  part  of  their  course*  elsewht^re,  and  the 
^putati<m  for  high  scholarshix)  which  the  school  has  gained  is  attract- 
ing large  numbers  from  Staters  and  ]u*ovinces  outsider  of  N(;w  Kngland. 
The  raising  of  the  standard  lessened  for  a  time  the  number  of  students, 
but  it«  ultimate  effwt  is  t4>  incn^ase  tlu»  number  in  attendance,  as  wrll 
to  make  it  more  prosi>erous  financially.  Another  result  during  the 
712 ^9 
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first  few  years  after  it  weut  into  eifeet  was  that  the  per  cent,  of  stadente 
who  had  rexHMved  academic  degrees  donbh^l.  Still,  out  of  a  class  of  87 
niembers  that  entered  in  1889  only  G  were  gi*aduates  of  Harvard. 

In  1874  the  project  was  set  on  foot  to  raise  $2(K),(HM)  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  new  building  in  which  the  Warren  Museum,  with  its  in- 
valual)Ie  anatomical  and  i)athologi<?al  collections,  might  Ik*  secnrwl 
against  lire,  and  for  i)roviding  some  other  nuu'h  neMiHl  acccniunoilatious. 
This  building,  which  was  built  at  an  ex])ense  of  over  iJ25(),(KM>,  was  not 
comi)l(»ted  and  occujMed  until  October,  188;i.  It  is  situated  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Exeter  and  IJoylston  streets,  Boston,  an<l  is  a  four-story  fire- 
l)i'<K)f  structure  of  brick,  with  sandstone  and  terra  cotta  decorations. 
The  building  fund  was  freely  and  generously  contribut4>d  by  friends  of 
the  school,  and  the  building  is  by  far  the  best  for  its  i)urpose  in  the 
United  States. 

The  faculty  has  arrange<l  a  gn^atly  enlarged  and  improvtHl  jdan  of 
instruction  lor  graduates,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  practical  and 
scientific  uuHlicine.  It  is  de^^igned  to  supi)ly  those  opi>ortuiiitie8  for 
clinical  and  laboratory  study  which  have  hitherto  been  sought  in  Europe 
by  young  graduates  and  jiractitioners. 

Jn  the  light  of  the  results  achieved  it  seems  evident  that  the  improve- 
m(*nt«  inaugurated  in  1870-71  are  to  mark  an  epcx'h  not  <mly  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  but  also  in  the  history  of  medical  education  in 
the  United  States.  Still,  as  hmg  as  half  of  the  students  have  not  re- 
ceived acjidemic  degrees  the  ideal  has  not  yet  been  attained.  It  is  pro- 
])osed  to  increase  gra<lually  the  requisites  for  admission  with  the  hope 
that  ere  long  the  degree  in  letters  or  science  vnll  be  indispensable  in 
order  to  Ix^come  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
that  the  mexlical  degree  will  imply  the  successful  prosecution  of  medical 
studies  during  four  years.  • 

THE  DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  20  years  since  the  dental  school  was  established. 
During  that  time  the  requirements  to  obtain  a  degree  have  been  so  eon- 
stantly  advanced  that  it  stands  to-<lay  at  the  head  of  the  dental  schools  of 
this  country.  The  design  of  its  faculty  is  to  otfer  a  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  ]>rar'tice  of  dentistry.  This  ext<*nds  over  2 
years  and  is  ])rogressi ve,  the  teaching  of  the  Hist  year  not  being  rei>eated 
in  tlu*  second.  The  re<piirements  for  aibuission  are  the  same  as  those 
established  for  the  m<*di<*al  sc1uh)1,  except  that  Latin  and  the  elective 
study  an*  omitted.  The  schcM)l  is  h)cated  in  Bost*)!!,  that  it  may  eiyoy 
those  advantages  for  clinical  instruction  which  are  found  only  in  large 
citi<»s.  The  first  year,  which  precedes  the  2  years'  course  of  dentistry,  in 
identical  with  that  of  the  Harvanl  medical  srhool,  the  instmetion  being 
from  the  same  ])]-ofessors,  and  at  the  same  time  and  i)]a<M%  and  the  ex- 
aminations being  coin<M<lent.  The  stu<lents  have  free  access  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  th<^  city,  to  the  disse(*ting  r<N)ms,  to  nniseum  and  library  of 
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tli«>  piuii,  Mini  otli<^r  iiistnimciits,  hnw.  Ihm'ii  aiMi'il.  Id  islti  ilu*  «)l»sfrv!iiory  wan 
I«K«4-(>d  nil  a  linn  liasis  h\  ihr  liiM|U('st  of  Kdwanl  Hriuiirhld  i'liilli|»s  (class  nl'  ist.'o, 
\\-Ii«»   lri\  til  tilt'  riill«'«;i-  sjJllHMXM). 

Tlic  iiitiTt'st  o['  tliat  sum  was  to  Uv  appliiMl  aimiialiy  lor  tlic  pavincnt 
«»l*  ^;;ihiiirs  at  tin* ohsorvalory,  and  tor  tlir  puicliaNC  of  hooks  and  inNtrn- 
iiL«-iits,  anil  sp4M*ial  provision  was  niadi*  tor  tin*  pnl)!iration  of  its  oljscrva- 
ti«»iis.  These  arc  intrinhMl  to  tnrnish  accnrafr  and  syslcniatic  (lata 
I't-spt'rtin^  the  h4'avrnly  hodies,  tor  the  advanrcnn'nt  ol'  astrononiiral 
s>«-i**iirf,  and  also  to  roiiperate  in  jiroth'liral  and  nanrital  surveys,  to 
c*«>iitrihute  to  thv  iniprov4Mn4Mit  of  tal>I('s  us(>ful  in  navi.uation,  and  in 
jLr«^iitM'al  to  ju'oniote  tin*  proj^ress  of  knowled^^e  in  astroninny  and  the 
Iviiulred  seieui'es.  The  observatory  was  made  a  di.stinet  departnu'Ut  of 
tli«*  iiniversitv  in  1S51. 

Tln-iv  an*  now  about  r».<K>a  works  ^iiicluiliii^  pani|»liU-tM  in   tlif  liUiarv.     Tlu'sr 
r«.rl:ir«»  jirhicipally  to  astrononiiral  siibji-cts. 

Til  IST:^  a  inrtliod  was  adoptiMl  of  transiniuin^  \n  i>()ston  siirnals  for  tin*  rt'^^nlation 

•^t"  tiiii*',  which  nvt'  now  used  hy  vaii<»us  cstal»liNliMicnt>.     'i'lic  nicilioil  is  as-  follows: 

A   1f)<>;ii  riri'nit  witiiin  the  tiliscrvaltu'V  is  hrokcn  cvcrv  '2  scciuuls  hy  a  (lock  rcnu- 

*2it*'il  to  mean  tiuK*  and  kc|)t  ir>.l- seconds  taster  than  mean  time  at  the  ol).scrv:iior\ , 

in  drtli'i*  to  allow  for  th»*  dill'erenee  of  IonL!;it  nde   hetwecn  Canihrid.L^e  and   the  stale 

'^oiis^^  ill  Hoston.     The  clock  is  si»  constructed  as  to  omit  one  o\'  its  .si;;nal>  het'ore 

^'it- ll^.l^i^llJiIllr  of  oach  niiniit«-,  which  is  consciiueutly  m:irkcd  h\  tin-  liist  sii^nal  i;iven 

•iflt-r  Tin*  ]»ansi'.     Thi'  jiause  hefore  the  he^inninij  of  every   lifih   minute   is  matle 

i»>nj;er  tiian  the*  otlnTs  hy  tiie  omissit)n  of  sevi-ral  additional  si^naN. 

This  obs(Tvatory  was  fouuded  tor  the  purj)ose  of  seientilie  research  in 
siJI  flttpartuients  of  astromoiiy  and  has  been  e\<'eedin;»iy  ellieient  uiuh^r 
Ml**  (Ijreetiou  of  the  two  Bonds,  Prolessor  Wiidoek,  who  died  in  IST."*, 
•*^^<l  the  present  Iju-ulty. 

Tlie  income  of  tin*  observatoiy  has  been  yearly  increased  <lurin^  the 

Ki>it  i'rw  vears.     The  amount  is  such  tliat   astronomi<al  science  should 

1  * 

•*  iiiaterially  advanced  ])y  its  proper  expendiluri*.     To  secure  this  end 

***•  tVir  as  possible  the  ludd  ot  work  of  the  observatory  has  i)ccn  widciUMl. 

-Viiyoue  properly  (pialitied  to  i>ursue  the  stu<ly  of  juactical  astronomy 

'^     admitted  to  the  observatory  as  a  stmlent.     Such  studcnls  are  per- 

iilitted  to  take  part  in  the  observations  and  other  work  carried  on  at  the 

^^•»\e  ill    the  oliservatory,  as  W4*ll  as  to  make  use  of  the  oi)>crvatorv 

**  t^i-jiiy^     They  also  receive  IViun  the  othcers  of  ihe  observatory  such 

*'*"^5^istance  in  the  studv  of  anv  luinu-h  of  astrouomv  as  can  l)e  n^idered 

^^  ^thout  iiiterferem-e  with  curnMit  work. 

TUK    IJO'I'AMC    (JAKDRN. 

The  bolanie,  garden,  founded  in   isnr»,  is  situate<l  on  the  uorthwest 

*^rner  of  (iarden  and  Linnean  streets.     'J' he  board  of  visitors  (under 

^"liose  crontrol  were  the  funds  of  the  ])rofessorship  of  natural   history) 

^^Vre  intrusted  with  the  seh'ction  and  i»ur<'ha.sc  of  a  site  for  a  botanic 

V^aiilen.     The  ehoiee  of  a  site  was  made  in  October,  1S07.  and  to  this 

Andrew  Oraigie,  of  Oaiiibridjjre,  added  the  vabuiblc  donation  of  1  acres 
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third  story  coiitaius,  besides  (lie  ue<*essary  lofts  and  workrooms,  apart- 
ineut*?  for  the  Hssist^iut  surgeon  and  house,  surgeon.  In  the  basement 
then^  is  a  sho(»iii{i:  forge  and  a  boiler  r(M)m.  Hot  and  cold  water,  steam 
lieat,  antl  gas  niv.  supplied  tliroughout  the  building,  and  all  pains  have 
lK»eu  taken  to  niak(».  tlu^  drainage  and  ventilation  Siitisfaet^ny. 

Adjoining  the  hos]atal  and  eoinieetod  with  it  is  another  1>riek  build- 
ing, erected  entii-ely  for  the  ])ur]M>ses  of  the  school.  This  contains,  iw 
tlie  lower  rtoor,  whicli  is  devoted  Ui  hospital  uses,  boxes  and  stalls  for 
ten  horst's.  UiM)n  the  second  tl(M)r  is  the  lecture*  r<M)in,  in  which  a  st»|i- 
arate  <h»sk  is  i)rovided  for  each  student,  and  the  seats  rise  each  higher 
than  the  oiu^  lu'lbre  it.  From  this  ro<un  a  door  coinnuinicat4*s  with  the 
hospital,  through  which  liorses  or  other  animals  may  be  introducinl  for 
pur]>oses  of  illustration.  L^pon  the  tliird  tloor  in  front  is  the  dissecting 
room,  two  st^uies  in  height,  lighted  from  alM)ve,  with  an  asphalt  floor, 
and  heavily  painted  brick  walls,  making  a  room  tvhie.h  has  ample  light, 
is  well  ventilated,  and  dry.  In  the  rear  is  a  students' reading  rinmi  a>ni- 
fortably  furnished,  the  walls  being  lined  with  b(K)kcases  Avhicli  an»  iu- 
tended  toacc^mimodate  the  library,  to  which  the  inend)ers  of  all  thechis^H 
have  a<*cess.  Above  this,  on  tin."  fourth  floor,  is  a  nxmi  proi)erIy  fitted 
with  glass  cases  for  the  nuiseum,  and  beside  it  a  comfortable  room  for 
the  house  surgeons.     The  whole  buihling  is  heuted  by  steam. 

The  school  also  enjoys  the  use  of  commo<lious  buihlings  and  pastiinfi 
at  the  Bussey  farm.  A  forge  for  the*  sho(ung  of  botli  sound  and  lame 
liorses  is  provided,  and  the  theory  of  orthoixedic  shoeing,  as  well  as  the 
shoeing  of  sound  animals  is  thoroughly  taught. 

Besides  the  rich  colle^'tion  at  tlu*  Warren  Museum,  to  which  the  stu- 
dents  hav(»  access,  the  sebool  has  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable  collect^mof 
its  own,  which  has  already  been  added  to  by  giits  of  anatomical  and 
]>athological  object.s  from  friends,  both  within  and  without  the  pro- 
fession. 

In  all  de]>artments  eases  will  lie  jdaced  uiuler  the  care  of  the  senior 
stud(»nts,  who  will  be  4'X])ected  to  act  in  regular  order  as  visit^irs  and 
dressers,  to  keep  a  full  recsu'd  of  all  work  done,  and  rejMirt  the  same  to 
the  chiss  for  criticism.  Tn  tlie  sanu'  way  it  is  exiMicted  that  studcnti* 
will  do  the  work  of  mixing  and  dispensing  medicines  in  the  ])harmaey« 
that  they  may  thus  beconu*  thoroughly  competx^it  veterinary  pbar* 
macists. 

All  candidates  for  admission  exci'pt  those  wlni  havc^  alivady  ]mKiied 
satisfactoi'y  <»xannnations  at  Harvard,  or  at  scmie  recognizeil  colIegiNor 
scientilic  school,  must  b<'  examined  in  Knglish,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  one 
of  the  ibUowing  subjt'cts,  viz:  Latin,  French,  (ierman,  the  elenuMitsuf 
algebra,  plant*  geonictry,  or  z<M)logy. 

The  tciHowing  an*,  tin*  subjects  studied : 

For  fht'  first  j/rar. — Anatomy,  pliysioloijy,  ^nicral  clit'inistrv.  iiiiil  iMitaiiy. 

Fin-  ihr  snninl  ifnir. —  rrartic.'il  .'iiiMtoiiiy.  iiK'dical  tliriniMtry.  materia  iiH'«lira,  |mth(»- 
l<»Kiral  aiiatouiy.  siirj;;ii'al  patliolo;ry,  th«Miry  and  pnM'tico  ol'  vi't-tTiunry  uitMUcinei 
cliniral  niedii'in*';  uml  clLuiniL  siu'^ery. 
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F»r  the  third  if rar. — Tli(*r>i|MMifirK,  «>list«'tri<-s.  theory  :iiiil  practirf  of  v«»t«Tinary 
nr«liiiiie,  o]NTativv  vrteriiiary  sur^rcry.  itpIitlialniDhiji^y,  iiaraNit«'s  and  paraxitir  dis- 
H^M'H,  rlinirul  iiifdiriiii*,  and  i-liiiiral  Kiir^«*ry. 

I      The  tW»  tor  uuitrinilatiou  is  $5;  for  a  yi'ai's  tuition  .*ltM);  and  tor 
gmcluiition  $.'iO.     During  lS8S-^9  there    were  twenty-one  students  in 
thetlii-ee  classes,  And  two  special  students, 
lu  onier  to  receive  the  dep-ee  of  <lcK*tor  of  veterinary  ni<Hlieine  the 

I  caQdidate  must  1m^  lil  years  of  a^e,  and  of  ^xihhI  moral  ehara^'ti^r;  must 
give  evidence  of  liavini;  stiulied  veterinary  medicine  :\  full  years;  have 
speut  at  least  one  contiuuous  year  at  this  scIkniI  ;  have  present<Ml  a  satis- 
toorjMhesis ;  and  have  pass4'd  the  required  examinati<»ns. 

THK  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  Harvard  Law  School  was  the  lirst  in  tin*  Knitted  States  to  cou- 
Mrt  itself  with   a  university.     Previous   to  its  toundin*^  only  one  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  c^ountry,  and  that  was  the  celeluat^nl 
school  at  Litchfiehl  Hill,  Conn.,  which  had  been  established  some  33 
ywrs  earher.    The  Harvard  Scho4d  was  the  iirst  American  institution 
I    vkichwas  nutliorize^l  to  confer  th(»  deforce  of  bachelor  of  law.     It  t<M)k 
the  lead  of  all  schcxds  wliether  in  this  country  or  in  Kurope  in  teaching 
the  principles  of  Enghsh  law.     Its  history  bejj^ins  in  1817,  when  the 
^    HoD.AAahel  Steams  Wii,s  ap])ointed  university  professor  of  law.    Two 
jeanbefore  this  the  Koyall  professorship  was  founded,  but  Jud^e  Parker, 
tie  inmmbent,  made  no  attempt  to  establish  a  dejiartnuMit  of  law.    All 
'    that  the  professorship  requin^l  of  him  was  the  delivering  of  tifteen  lec- 
twes  annually  to  the  senior  class  of  the  colle«^e.     Hut  the  duties  of  the 
i    Wiiversity  professorship  were  to  open  and  k(»cp  a  sc'hool  in  Cambridge, 
■'  fertile  instrmrtion  of  the  graduat4»s  of  the  univ4'rsity,  and  of  others 
;    PWweeuting  the  study  of  the  law.     During  the  12  years  that  Professor 
\   Bteanjs  reniaii)<Ml  at  Cambridge  the  law  de]>artnu'nt  of  tin*  university, 
Jikcthe  scIuM)Is  of  Litchticld  Hill  and  N(utham]>ton,  were  but  little  bet- 
ter than  the  cust<muiry  instruction  furnishe<l  in  a  lawyer's  ollice. 

Professor  Parker  says  of  the  beginning  of  the  law  school,  that  its  iirat 
*h«s  numbered  three;  that  '*  instruction  in  that  mode  was  au  anomaly 
lawyer's  oflices  iMMUgin  most  instances  the  resort  for  a  novitiate."  The 
*hools  at  Litchfield  and  Northampton  were  then  po])ular  rivals  of  Har- 
vard. This  was  esi)ecially  true  of  the  latter  s<'1umi1,  which  had  a  distin- 
Cfoi^hed  and  iK)pular  adv<N'ate  as  oiu'  of  its  instructors  and  an  enthusi- 
•*fit' judge  as  the  otlu^r. 
^     Tlien*  were  then  no  funds  ibr  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Two  rm»iiiK  f»f  very  4liiiiiiiiitiv(>  Hixc,  oiu-  of*  wliich  contaiiu'd  h  HiiiaU  library  with 
***privihijro  of  hi'ariiig  tlio  h'ctiin's  on  law  to  i\w.  Honiors,  was  the  ciidowiiinit. 

'^^p  to  the  ye^ir  J829,  when  I^rofessor  Stearns  resigned,  little  had  been 
^^e  to  niise  endowments  or  otluTwise  insure  tin*  success  of  this  de- 
J^rtmeiit  of  the  university.     l»ut   in  tlu*  yt^ar  just   named  the  Hon. 
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From  the  death  of  Jiulije  Story,  in  1845,  until  1870,  thou«i:li  a  now 
]»ri)fos.sc)i'ship  was  estiibli.shcMl  by  tho  corporation  in  1850,  it  rannot  be 
clsiiiiuxlthat  any  spcM'ial  advancennuit  was  made,  either  in  the  instruetion 
given  or  in  the  quality  of  the  students.  As  in  the  latter,  there  was 
evidently  some  <let4.nMorationj  and  with  n^spect  to  the  course*  of  study, 
it  'waa  far  from  bein^  an  ideal  on(»;  it  covered  a  period  of  2  y(»ars 
(tliou^h  but  18  months'  residen(»e  was  recpiired),  but  the  studies  were 
taught  but  once  in  that  time,  that  is,  oiu»-half  of  the  ccmrsc*  was  taught 
in  ea<;h  of  the  two  years.  Which  half  anv  studtMit  should  take  tirst 
ras  determined  by  the  ac^^ident  of  Iris  (»nt<M'in^  in  an  odd  or  even  year. 

President  Eliot  says  of  the  system  that  it  ''was  onlyJustiti(Ml  by  i>ov- 
erty,  and  the  convenient  though  unsound  theory  that  tlu^c  is  neither 
be^nnin^  nor  end  to  the  law,  neither  fundanu^ntal  [uinciplen  or  natural 
development."  WTien  it  is  known  that  from  1840  to  1875  the  annual 
catalogue  read  as  follows:  That  "no  examination,  nor  any  paiticular 
course  of  previous  stinly  is  necessary  for  admission,"  the  wonder  is  that 
the  law  school  accomplished  as  nuich  as  it  did. 

The  Harvard  def;:ree  of  bachelor  of  laws  nu»ant  in  tiict  little  more 
than  this,  that  its  imssessor  had  beiMi  enrolled  so  many  months  upon 
the  books  of  the  s4'hool.  Still  these  same  vears  are  c(»l(»brated  in  the 
history  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  because  of  the  hi^h  character  of  its 
Pifofessors  and  lecturers,  amonii:  whose  names  are  found,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Simon  Grcienleaf,  those*  of  Charles  Sumner,  H(»nry  Wluniton, 
Edwartl  Everett,  K.  U.  Dana,  jr.,  an<l  B.  It.  Curtis. 

Even  after  the  advent  of  the  present  administration  some  time  elai)sed 
before  there  was  any  marked  chanfj!:e  in  this  departnu»nt.  The  candi- 
isitje  for  admission  had  to  be  at  least  10  years  of  a^e  and  of  i^ood  moral 
character,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  pursued  some 
particular  course  of  study.  As  in  the  other  schools,  so  here — a  re<rula- 
tiou  still  imperative — the  student  must  tile  a  bond  with  tlu^  bursar,  in 
*^<*  sum  of  $2(K),  si<j^ne<l  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  citi- 
^H  of  the  Unite<l  States,  for  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  university,  ov 
^'^^^tead,  make  a  deposit  with  the  bursar  as  s(M'urity.  Upon  sucii  coll- 
ections as  these  the  students  w(M*e  allowe<l  to  nmtriculate. 

I^ortunately  the  march  of  im])rovement  reached  at  length  tii(^  law 
*^1aoo1,  and  since  then  (dating  from  1877)  the  motto  of  the  administra- 
"^H  has  been  to  f^ve  to  each  of  its  grjwluates  a  thorough  and  scientific 
^^ining.  As  reorganized  its  design  is  tii  allbrd  such  a  course  ofednca 
"^ii  in  English  and  American  law  (except  in  matters  of  meie  local  law), 
^"i^t  its  graduates  may  prac*tic<»  whenever  that  syst(»m  of  law  pr(»\  ails, 
^^U  plead  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  l-nited  States.  The  course  of  in- 
*^^Uetion  adopted  by  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  acad(Mnic  year 
^*^f)-80,  is  desigiUHl  to  occupy  the  student .'»  full  years,  and  is  arranged 
^^  I)er8on8  who  have  received  a  college  education;  but  candidates  for 
*  rtegi'ee  who  are  not  graduates  froni  colleges  will  be  admitted  upon 
V^iug  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  (1)  In 
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I^iiiii.  nu  uiiitiiiiiT  Hijiiivali'iii  t«i  iliiiT  i»-«inirMl  in  tlie  iMitraiice  exaniina- 
tiiiii  to  Hiir\:iiil  riilN-t-:  j  in  Hhu-k^TiiiieV  roninuMitaries,  all  (^xcopt 
iln'  iilitni's  n«iT«-^.  Fii-hrli.  or  ii' tlu*  r'ai-nh y  •inist-nt.  siimu*  other  lan- 
;rn:i;:«-.  may  )n-  Mili^ritiiti-il  I'm-  I-;irin.  The  .hnu*  examinations  torail- 
nii>siiin  an*  hi-M  in  <litl'ri«-!iT  parts  ui"  this  rmintry,  and  in  Bttnn,  Ger- 
iiiaiiy.  tointiih-iit  in  tinir  anil  i»lare  with  those  hehl  tor  ailniissiou  into 
utiii-r  ilrjiartnu-nt^  nt"  tJi*-  iiiiivi-rMty.  The  tuition  lee  is  now  *liM)  jht 
yi-ar.  :iimI  tlierr  ar«'  ni»  i'xrra  iliarm-s. 

Sinn-  ihi-  a(h>]>Tiiin  nf  thi'  rhan;:e  in  its  nianafsenient  tlie  amount  of 
in.Nirni-titHi  ha>  nun*'  than  <lnuhh-il.  ainl  the  entire  eourse  oi'  stmly  pre- 
si'nt«**l  fur  a  ileirn-*-  i>  ranu'lit  in  i-aeh  year,  the  subjcH-ts  lieinjir  arranjrnl 
Avitii  rel'enMire  ti»  tlieir  tiimla mental  i-haraeter. 

Kvi-ry  4*ani!iilate  for  the  nnlinary  decree  is  rwjuireil  to  take  10  honrs 

a  week  of  liM-tnn-s  ami  rn-itations,  «*xi*e]it  in  the  thinl  year  when  only 

s  honrs  an*  ri*j|nir«Ml.     Tn  sn«li  iandidat«»s  instriutitni  in  other  tlei^rt- 

nieuts  of  tin-  niiiversity  i<  alsn  njien.  and  that  without  addithnial  eliarjfe. 

MiMit  roiuis  AW  ln'ld  earh  year  lM*fore  i»ne  of  the  professors,  and  all 

students  of  Miir  ye:ir'>  >tandin^'  have  the  opi»ortnnity  of  arjndn^  in  these 

4-ases. 
An  entirely  new  system  of  instrnrtioii  hasl>een  in  i>art  substituted  for 

the  former  method  of  tearhin*'  law  liv  lertures,  the  ehief  merit  of  whieli 

lies  in  the  develo]iment  of  the  habit  of  intelleetual  self-relianee.     The 

text-lMM>k  nseil  is  a  eollertion  of  eases  njMai  some  braueh  of  the  law, 

l»roperly  elassitied  and  arran;ri»d  in  ehronolojrieal  onler.    These  easea 

are  subje4'ted  in  the  elass  rtNini  tt»  a  thnn»u*;h  analysis  ami  eoniparisou 

by  the  students,  who  are  made  to  feel  so  far  as  iHKSsible  that  they  ami 

the  instnu-t<»rs  are  tellow  .students  en^a^e^l  in  the  S4*areh after  seieutiflc 

truth.     In  a  wtud.  the  same  nn-tlnHls  are  eniployt*il  as  are  praetieed  iu 

active  i»rofessi«uial  life.     This  new  system  forms  one  of  the  distiuctivt 

features  of  the  Harvard  Law  Selniol. 

There  are  annual  and  very  thorough  examinatious  in  writinj;:  u]>on  th( 
workof  oaeh  year,  whieli  students  must  jkiss  satisfaetorily  as  a  eouditior 
to  their  reeeivinjr  the  de;:ree  of  Uarhelor  of  Laws.  These  exaniinatu>m 
are  very  searching,  and  quiti*  a  lar^e  luunber,  annnintinitr  to  15  per  cent 
or  more,  fail  to  obtain  the  dejrn'e.  The  improvement  of  the  coui*se  o: 
study  has  been  a  subject  of  -^rave  consideratiim  by  the  faeulty.  Thi 
establishment  of  a  compulsory  4  years'  graded  e<mrse  has  bet*u  formally 
reco*rniznl  as  desirablr  as  soon  as  a  proper  tiuaueial  basis  eau  be  assured 
AN  hat  this  ]»asis  should  be,  or,  in  other  wonls,  what  loss  the  sehool  wouk 
1m-  likely  to  imur  from  makin^^  the  ehan«rc,  is  a  question  about  whicl 
considerabh*  ditnMrnce  of  opinion  prevails. 

That  the  department,  with  the  help  of  the  Harvanl  Law  School  Asso 
ciation,  has  ])rospered  niider  the  new  system  is  shown  by  the  sUltistitt 
oi^attendanci'.     Iu  1X7(U71'  oidy  VM  were  enrollwl  as  la'w  students;  ii 

>  At  this tiin,. tlif  iiPouK-  I'm- th«. irvnoviil piirpost^s of  th« schwl  wu8  4«,430.81 :  incom 

onr*Wr    ir-''  '*^"**''*-*"''*'»»l»  ^»«*  J-^^^-.  *l.'>--'-'.«5-'.    In  1X87^  the  law  school  r«ceiT6C 
oue-louitU  the  not  lucom^.  from  the  Bus^^.y  o«t;it<?,  $3,856.54. 
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ld8a-«>  then*  \v<»re  1'17,  and  in  ISSIMM),  1*54.  Mi-:ni\\!iilr  Wiv  niunlnM-  of 
BTiident^s  holding  roUe^uto  depves  liiis  inrrrjiscd  tVnni  4t>  ju*r  rrnt.  to 
iilMmt  S(>  pt'i*  cent.,  a  lary^r  projiortion  Ix'injr  Harvard  lia^'lu'lors  ol*  Arts. 
It  is  in  this  resiM»ct  ospi*i!ially — that  is  in  tlu»  nnniher  of  Harvard  j»Tadn- 
ikt^j^ — that  tht*  school  has  ha<l  a  p'atityin*;*  *;;ro\vtli  durin«»"  Ww  last  20 
y4:^«rs.  The  receipts  from  students'  fees  durin*;  this  pcniod  has  nnicli 
UK  MX'  than  doubled.     This  school  has  oidy  ci^ht  scholarships. 

The  law  library  has  always  l)e(»n  one  of  the  noted  features  of  tliis 
department.  In  184S  there  were  12JMM)  volumes.  It  now  has  just  twice 
tliut  number,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  tin*  most  complete  an<l  exten- 
sive of  all  the  law  libraries  of  this  country.  Certainly  amonj^:  libraries 
belou^ini^  to  law  schools  it  exc(*ls  in  these  res))e<'ts:  (1)  In  tin*  condition 
an<lrpiality  of  its  b(M)ks,  meaning  by  quality  tlu»  edition;  (2)  in  the  com- 
p]«^teness  of  its  collection  of  civil  and  foreij^n  laws;  (^5)  in  its  working 
libiOTV  of  4luplicat4\M. 

Formerly  this  library  wjis  kept  in  Dane  Hall,  where  all  the  ex(»rcises 
ol'  the  sch(N)l  were  ciinducted,  and  was  4>j)en  day  an<l  evening  durin;;  tlu» 
Pilule a<ra4lemic  year;  but  in  188.*^  it  was  renmved  to  the  New  Law  School, 
^'liich  building  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Thayer  Commons  Hall,  and 
Siloes  a  little  west  of  s<mth  toward  Harvard  Scpiare.  The  building  is  of 
stone,  partly  of  red  sandstone  and  partly  of  a  light  butf-colored  Ohio 
*tone,  and  has  a  total  frontage,  including  both  wings,  of  220  fi^et.  The 
total  cost  of  the  biulding  was  about  *i;r),00(),  and  was  th<»gift  of  Kdwin 
Aiiiitin,  of  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  Sanuiel  Austin,  for 
^Iioui  it  is  named.  It  is  com])lete  in  all  its  arrangenuMits  and  a]>p<»int- 
ttients,  and  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  for  an  indetinite  tinu* 
to  itome. 

FMnallv,  the  school  ha«  in  the  last  few  vears  t  urned  (nit  a  <listinctlv  n(»w 
S^^de  of  young  lawyei*8,  and  the  com])lete  transformation  in  its  tone 
^Ves  pi-onuse  of  yet  richer  results  in  the  immediate*  future.  The  spirit 
p^  Work  and  the  enthusiasm  which  now  i)revail  anu>ng  the  law  students 
***  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
^**iver8itv. 

Thisdepartment  of  Harvard  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  a  naticmal 
^liool.  While  a  majority  of  the*  students  are  from  New  Kngland,  all 
P^Hs  of  the  Union  are  fiilly  represented.  Of  late  the  representation 
*^^>m  the  Western  or  (central  States  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that 
^^^  fully  one-fourth  of  the  students  come  fiom  a  point  b(»yon<l  tin*  west- 
^^  boundary  of  the  Strife  of  New  York. 

THE    DIVINITY    S<'II()OL. 

Prom  the  earliest  period  of  New  Kngland  history  r'ainbri<lge  appears 
to  have  been  »  favorite*/  resort  for  candidates  tbr  tlu^  ministry,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  literary'  spirit  of  the  place  and  by  the  unusual  advan- 
t4ige8  which  the  college  library  afforded.  Yet  not  until  1S05,  when  the 
Bev.  Henry  Ware  wa«  elee-teil  to  the  Jlollis  J*rofessorshii>  of  Divinity, 
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WHS  any  attempt  made  to  j)rovi<le  systematic  theological  instruction. 
Ill  1811  Dr.  Ware  Iw^j^aii  a  course  of  exercises  with  the  resident  students 
in  divinity,  and  was  assisted  by  President  Kirklaud  in  dogmatic  the- 
ology; hy  Professor  WiHard  in  Hebrew,  and  two  years  lator  by  Mr.  An- 
<lrews  Norton  in  sacre<l  literature.  In  1817  Professor  Frisbee  was 
added  t^)  these  jnstnictors  in  theology  as  a  t<»acher  of  ethics,  and  it  waa 
about  this  time  that  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  first  began  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  separate  institution. 

It  may  be  said  that  tlie  s(»lr(*tion  of  Dr.  Ware,  who  was  widely  known 
as  a  leading  I^nitarian  divine,  aroused  an  animate  controversy  among 
the  frieu<ls  of  Harvard  CoUege.  This  controversy  continued  for  Reveral 
years,  and  so  viohMit  was  the  storm  it  awoke  that  more  than  foity  years 
later  the  *'distin(;t  rolling  and  reverberation"  of  it  had  not  wholly  died 
away. 

Dr.  Ware's  election  may  be  b(»st  explained  as  an  indication  of  a  change 
in  public  opinion,  which  had  silently  been  going  on.  The  character  and 
manner  of  preaching,  the  spirit  of  investigation,  the  growing  indei)en- 
dence  of  nu»r(^  authority,  all  tend  to  deepen  this  conviction  and  show 
that  new  theological  standartls  were  in  ]>rocess  of  adoption.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  choice  of  Dr.  Ware  to  the  theological  chair  was  not  giKxl 
iiolicv.    its  immediate  effect  was  the  alienation  of  manv  influential 
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friends  who  still  held  to  the  sound  orthodox  views  of  the  fathers;  it 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  and  the  extensi4m  of  those 
that  w(»re  not  susi)ected  of  heresy;  and,  besides,  it  caused  legislative 
interest  in  the  coll(*ge  to  decline.  These  were  disadvantages  that  could 
ho  but  p<M)rly  counterbalanced  by  the  attachment  of  the  new  friends  it 
gained. 

In  1813,  Samuel  Parkman,  esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  con- 
veyed a  township  of  land  in  the  distriet  of  Maine  "for  the  supi)Oi't  of  a 
Professorship  in  Theology,"  to  which,  in  1840,  Kev.  Francis  Parkm.in, 
D.  I).,  son  of  the  donor,  added  *r>,(K)(). 

In  1815,  President  Kirkland,  in  behalf  of  the  corporation,  and  with 
the  assent  of  the  board  of  overseers,  addresse<l  a  circular  letter  to  a 
hirg(>i  nund)er  of  the  graduates  and  other  friends  of  Harvard,  asking 
their  assistance  in  providing  a<lditional  means  for  th(M)logical  education 
in  the  University.  In  conse(]uence  of  this  letter  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  j?27,.S(K)  were  obtained,  and  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of 
honorc^l  donors  was  the  name  of  the  venerable  ex-President  John  Adams. 
The  subscrib(»rs  held  a  meeting  July  17,1810,  and  formwl  themselves 
into  a  society  **for  ]n'omoting  theological  education  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity." The  credit  of  this  mov(»ment,  for  founding  i\w  theological  school 
as  a  distinctive  department,  belongs  ]»rin<'ii)ally  to  President  John  Thorn- 
ton Kirkland,  and  to  the  FeHows  associated  with  him. 

The  tniste<»s  of  the  s(H*iety,  in  conjunction  with  the  coriK)ration  of  the 
college,  soon  after  laid  the  foundation  of  the  theological  school,  and 
undertook  the  (*liarge  of  it  by  a  joint  superintendence. 
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Among  the  fundamental  nil4\s  adopted  by  this  S(H*iety  was  one  which 
read  a«  follows : 

It  Im'Iu^j  iiii«li'rst<MNl  that  «<vrry  «'ii<Muir.'i^t'iii«Mit  !»<*  ^ivni  tt»  llu*  HrriouH,  iiiqiartial, 
mid  unhtiiMecl  invtsstijiriitioii  of  (■hristian  truth,  and  that  no  a^HtMit  to  tho  pccnliarity 
of  any  denomination  of  ChriHtians  br  rcquirod,  rither  of  the  HtudentH.  or  profetMorH, 
or  inHtnic'torH. 

The  declareil  objet^t  of  the  soc.'iety  was  to  provide  funds  for  assisting 
meritorious  theidogical  students  with  limited  means  to  reside  at  the 
university  for  a  rwpiisite  time.  It  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  life 
aiid  annual  membership,  aeeonling  to  the  amount  and  method  of  sub- 
snhMTiption. 

The  Urst  annual  visitation  at  which  dissertaticms  were  read  by  stu- 
dents of  the  divinity  school  is  believed  to  have  taken  plaee  December 
17,  1817.  In  1819  the  theological  school  was  formally  organized,  with 
a  corps  of  four  professors,  who  occui)ied  the  chairs  of  the  J^exter,  Hol- 
lis,  Hancock,  and  Alvord  Prot'essorshi[)s. 

Uneasiness,  however,  existed  in  the  minds  of  nmiiy  Unitarians  on 
account  of  the  c(mnection  of  the  school  with  the  university,  and  it  was 
proiHisetl  at  first  to  withdraw  the  school  entirely,  ])ut  it  was  finally 
recommendexl  that  the  superintendcMice  be  committed  to  the  directors 
of  the  society. 

Accordingly  in  1824  a  new  constitution  was  ado])ted  and  a  new  board 
of  direc^tors  chosen,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  principal  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  but  subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the 
corporati(m  and  overseers  of  the  university.  This  sm'iety  was  incor- 
ponited  in  1826,  and  under  its  auspices  then^  was  erected  for  the 
acommo<lation  of  the  theological  students  an  edifice  which  received  the 
name  of  Divinity  I[all. 

Near  the  close  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  jjresidency,  the  J*arkman  Prof(»ssor- 
ship  of  Puli>it  Eloipience  and  I*astoral  Care  was  established  u])on  a 
fund  already  referred  to,  to  which  generous  additi(»ns  had  been  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  college.  This  was  the  s(»cond  prolessorshi])  which 
liad  been  established  exclusively  for  the  theoh)gical  scthool.  The  first 
occupant  of  it«  chair  was  the  llev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr. 

In  September,  1830,  the  dirt»ctors  and  the*  s(M'i(»ty  which  they  repre- 
%nte<l  resigned  all  their  jjowers  an<l  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
:*ori>oration  of  the  coHege.  The  school  of  divinity  was  therefore  re- 
jrganized  with  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  presid(»nt  of  the  university 
18  its  head,  and  the  three  i)rofcssors,  of  divinity,  of  biblical  literature, 
ind  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  pastoral  i*are. 

They  were  tdothed  with  power  to  make  regulations  and  enforce  laws, 
md  one  of  their  number  was  appointed  dean  l)y  the  corporation.  This 
:>ffiee  was  first  filled  by  the  Kev.  John  ( lorham  Pallrey,  who  was  elected 
\o  the  professorship  of  biblical  literature. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  thecdogical  fa(»ulty  the  *^  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Theological  Education"^  transferred  their  funds  to  the  cor- 
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Latin,  iiii  amount  (Mpiivalont  Ui  that  required  in  tlic  eiitranee  examina- 
tioii  t<»  Harvard  Collejio;  (L*)  in  Black  stone's  (■oniiiHMitaries,  all  exrei>^ 
tla^  editor's  iiotrs.     Freneh,  or  if  the  laeuity  eon  sent,  some  other  hii^- 
j^uajre,  may  he  substituttnl  lor  Latin.    The  June  examinations  lor  at  "M- 
mission  are  hehl  in  difl'erent  ]>arts  of  tliis  eonntry,  and  in  iionu,  (le^H- 
many,  eoinddent  in  tinn'  and  phiee  with  those  hehl  for  ailuiission  int^  o 
other  d(»i)artments  of  the  university.    The  tuition  fi»e  is  now  4150  j>t^:— r 
yrar,  and  tiu're  are  no  extra  eharj»es. 

Siiu'e  the  adoption  <»f  the  elian^e  in  its  manajreuient  the  anionnt  <^~_jf 
instru<'tion  lias  more  tlian  <loulned,  and  the  entire  course  of  study  pr^^B- 
seiited  for  a  depee  is  tau^iit  in  <»aeh  year,  the  snbjeets  bein^  arrauj^e^^  d 
with  referenee  to  tlu*ir  fundamental  eharaeter. 

Kvery  candidate  for  tlie  ordinary  dep'ee  is  reqnirwl  to  take  10  hon^i^> 

a  w(»ek  of  lectures  and  recitations,  (»xce]»t  in  the  thiitl  year  when  ouK.  y 

S  liours  are  ref|uii'(Ml.    To  such  <-aiulidates  instruction  in  other  deiwi—  ^- 

ments  of  the  university  is  also  oj)en,  and  that  without  additional  chargr^*- 

.Moot  <'ourts  an'  held  each  year  before  one  of  the  j)rofessors,  and  ».  Jl 

students  of  one  year's  standinj^'  have  the  opportunity  of  arguing  in 

cases. 

An  entir44ynew  system  of  instruction  hasbi»en  in  part  substituted 

the  former  nieth<Ml  of  teaching  law  by  lectures,  the  chief  merit  of  wliif"  ^ 

lies  in  the  development  of  the  habit  of  intellectual  self-reliance.     Tta- ^^ 

text -book  used  is  a  collection  of  cases  ui>on  some  branch  of  the  lai^^» 

]n'o])erly  classiti(Ml  and  arranged  in  chronological  order.    These  eas^"-^ 

are  subjected  in  the  class  room  to  a  thorough  analysis  and  comparison  * 

by  the  students,  who  are  made  to  feel  so  far  as  possible  that  they  iuic-  * 

the  instructors  are  fellow  students  engaged  in  the  search  after  seieutifi^^' 

truth.     In  a  word,  the  same  nu'thods  an*  emjdoyed  as  are  praeticed  ii 

active  professional  life.     This  new  systi*m  forms  one  of  the  distiuctiv 

features  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

There  are  annual  and  very  thorough  examinations  in  writing  upon  tli^ 
work  of  each  year,  which  students  nnist  pass  satisfactorily  as  a  condition, 
to  their  receiving  the  <legree  of  l^achehn*  of  Laws.    These  examinations 
are  very  searching,  and  quite  a  largi*  nund>er,  amounting  to  lo  per  cent, 
or  more,  fail  to  obtain  the  degree.     The  imjudVCMnent  of  the  ctmrse  or 
study  has  been  a  subject  of  grave  <'onsideration  by  the  fa<!ulty.    The 
establishment  of  a  c<impulsory  1-years'  graded  course  has  heen  formally 
recognized  as  desirable  as  soon  as  a  projier  tinancial  basis  can  be  assured. 
What  this  basis  should  be,  or,  iu  otlu»r  wonls,  what  loss  the  school  would 
be  likely  to  iih'ur  from  making  the  change,  is  a  question  about  which 
considerable  ditlerenc**  4»f  opinion  ])revails. 

That  the  <lepartnu'nt,  with  tin*  help  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Asso- 
ciation, has  juospered  uiuh'r  the  new  system  is  sh<»wn  ]»y  the  statistics^ 
of  attendances     In  1S70-7P  only  l.U  were  enndled  as  law  students;  in 

>  At  tbi.s  tiiiK'  tlir  iiK'oiiio  tor  Ihc  ^(Micral  purjioHOH  of  theH<:hool  wuh $8.430.81 ;  income 
fk*oiiitlii)  Hiwrtoy  ProlV'S-sorshJiiof  Law,  $l,()22.t>2.  In  1SX7-8S  the  lawHchool  received 
oue-foiirtli  the  act  iuooiue  from  tho  HusHoy  o^ttatC;  $3,850.54. 
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court,  in  which  the  coriM)ration  prayed  to  be  relieve^l  of  the  trust  of  the 
divinity  school.  The  court  decided  that  tliey  had  no  power  to  ^raut 
this  prayer,  t  An  enabliuji:  a<'t  was  therefore  parsed  by  the  h»^*shiture 
in  1858,  but  the  jn^ojcct  of  separation  was  never  (»arried  further.  It  was 
concealed  "that  it  wouhl  be  false  ti)  all  our  traditions  if  in  a  collejifc 
named  for  a  Puritan  minister,  fost^ned  by  a  IMiritan  clergy,  and  bearing 
on  its  cori>orate  seal  the  motto  'Ohrist^)  et  Hcch^sia','  religion  should 
be  the  only  subject  deliberately  (»xcluded." 

In  the  Unitarian  Review  for  .March,  1887,  IMofn'ssor  (■.  <<.  Everett, 
the  dean  of  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  tracers  bri<»rty  its  hist^uy,  and 
it  is  fnnn  liis  artic^le  that  the  j^reater  part  of  the  followiufj^  sketch  is 
taken : 

The  history  <>f  ilio  Hurvanl  divinity  school  in  in  on«*  iVH|MM^t  very  diffmnii  from 
that  of  th«  othi*r  (h^partnicntH  of  the  university.  Tht^v  hegan  with  small  I'laHKOM, 
411141  the  ehiHses  gnulnally  inereaHed,  tliou<;Ii  not  witlnnit  fluctuations.  The  iirst  eol- 
3ej:c  ehw***,  for  example,  uumhereil  9;  the  i»reseiit  senior  class  (1K87)  nunihers  239. 

The  divinity  tHthool  hegan  also  with  small  elass<»s,  hut  lien^  the  n*semhlanee  ceases. 
Tlie  classes  di<l  not  ^row  larger.  The  average  at  one  p(*riod  of  its  history  is  not 
very  different  from  that  at  another.  AVithin  the  narrow  limits  that  the  inimher  of 
students  allows,  there  have  heen,  iudeeil,  great  variations.  These  have  hecn  sudden 
and  apparently  eapriciouH.  Only  twice  did  the  numher  of  a  graduating  cla.ss  reach 
14,  several  times  l.S,  hut  the  average  has  heen  much  le^s  than  that,  and  a  class  of  14 
would  perhaps  he  preceded  or  8ucc<?eded  hy  a  class  of  3. 

Tlie  reason  for  this  lack  of  increase  in  thc^  matter  of  nunihers  suggests  inter<>stiiig 
qaestions.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  he  found,  to  some  extent,  in  the  fact  that  the 
rnitariau  hody,  with  which  tin*  school  has  heen  closely  conm^cted,  has  heen  in  a 
like  manner  comparatively  stationary  in  the  matter  of  nunihers.  The  relati<m  he- 
tween  the  school  and  the  dt^nomination  can  not,  however,  have  heen  one  merely  of 
^leniaud  and  supply,  for  this  den<miination  has  often  felt  s«»r»'ly  the  nee<l  of  ]»reach- 
^P8.  A  deeper  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  unfortunately,  the  Unitarian 
body  has  not  pro<luced  so  many  ministers  as  it  has  needed.' 

However  little  change  there  has  heen  in  the  numhers  of  the  s<'hoo],  there  have 
iHreii  great  changes  in  its  inflTiial  economy.  The  kind  of  men.  the  grade  of  their 
culture,  their  previous  history — thes4*.  have  heen  very  ditferent  at  dirtcrent  periods 
«f  the  history  of  the  sehool.  Vk\x  the  Iirst  H  years,  heginning  with  1817,  it  had  no 
HtadentA  who  were  not  graduates  of  Harvard.  In  X'^'IW  ap])ears  a  stu<lent  from 
Brown.  For  5  years,  1  graduate  of  Hrown  stands  every  year  hy  the  side  of  Harvard 
men.  Next  in  importiinee  to  Brown,  so  far  as  the  sup])ly  ()f  students  in  the  earlier 
4layM  of  the  school  is  concerned,  stands  Howdoin.  Jn  the  thirteiMith  year  of  its  his- 
tory is  the  first  gra<hiati^  who  has  not  a  college  degree.  The  numher  of  men  who 
are  not  cfdlege  gr:Mluati>s  incre.'^es  as  the  years  pa.><s.  until  we  reach  a  ]>eriod  when 
the  e4)l lege  men  are  in  a  great  minority.-  lii  process  t»f  time,  also,  the  numher  of 
colleges  represented  in  the  divinity  sehool  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  numher  of 
stndeuts  than  that  in  any  other  hranch  of  the  university.  These  colleges  are  some 
of  theiQ  in  States  not  dreamed  of  wIumi  the  scho<d  was  fouiid<Ml. 

Ill  18Si9  the  school  was  larger  than  it  had  heen  1)efon'  or  th:ni  it  has  1»een  since.     It 


*May  not  the  reason  of  this  he  partly  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  the  ministry 
does  not  now  ofler  the  career  that  it  <lid  'u\  the  earlv  part  of  the  centurv  ? 

•In  185(>  two-thirds  of  tlu*  students  in  ('amhridge  were  harhelors  of  arts,  while 
in  1K70  less  than  one- fourth  had  taken  their  hachelor's  degree. — rresident  Kliot's  Re- 
port, 1870-71- 
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At  tlu*  In-st  sclinols  iIm' <'\;ijiiin;iti(Hi  oT raiH]i(lat«*s  was  )»rivsit«\  basty, 
and  notoriously  lax.  No  our  had  any  ;niiaranty  whatoviT  of  tin*  <|ii;»l- 
ify  of  flir  I'xaniination.  If  was  tin*  juHMiniary  interest  of  tin*  iiHMlirai 
tacnllirs  to  have  a-^  many  i>n|>il<  as  possiMr  and  to  «rriint  a  lar;!:r  iiiiiii- 
Imm*  of  dr.uiM'fs.  >inrr  tlirir  salarirs  wiTr  drjMMidriit  upon  tin*  fi'i's  |niid 
for  attrndanri'  al  lrrtnn"<.  and  upon  tlir  cliarj^t^  for  <ri'adiiation. 

Tlic  Harvard  Medical  Srliool  had  Ion<;'  <*nJoy«*d  a  hi^h  rt'iiiiratiim 
from  the  charai'ti'i"  ot' it^  prolcssors,  l>nt  it  had  Immmi  frit  that  tlirtraiu- 
in^*  was  not  as  tlioronu'h  or  as  formal  as  tin-  proft^ssion  dcniandHl,  ami 
thrrrforr  at  tin-  4-losi*  of  l  hr  iirrci'diim  vrarilSTl  )  v<M'v  ra<lical  rhaii;ri*s 
hail  Ikm'ii  mailf,  which,  in  clfccl.  rcvoint ionizi'd  its  methods  and  iiiln»- 
<lnrrd  ;i  system  which  was  more  scicntilh'  and  cxai'tin^  than  the  «im* 
discHidcd. 

The  new  plan  went  inio  ejfcct  a(  the  heuinnin;;' i»f  the  year  LS7I-T-. 
and  was  as  follows : 

IllNl  nirl  [4iii    will   l»     •ii\i-M    1»\    1(  '  I  lUf-.  IrcilMl  inii"'.  «-liiiii;il  Ifarliiui;-.  jMiil  |il"li'U>"5'l 

t'Si-V''\<f>>  iniir«»niiiv  «h-.i  ■•iinirril  i  iiniiiiiliimi  ilir  .■•i-juli-iiii'-  yrnr.  ami  rh«'  sin. lent  >^i'' 
In-  r\ii,'   ii'fl    III  :iitriii|    1  ,il'i>ii'4ii«iMr.   tin-  yrai"  jii**1    :is  In-  <l<»i'S  in   llir  tolli'^;r  ui"   *"'' 
M  lu»i'U  I'i' llii  »;!'Vir\ .  I:'\\.  .ii|i!  srifiirc.      Srcninllv,  lln'  tiiur>"  ot' ilistl"ii«l  ii>ii   wiH    *"' 
'.I  \i:i\<,   )n".;iiiiiiini    ^'iili    tin-    iiiiul.ijin'iiinl    >ul»ji'(ts  ot'  aiiatiMuy,    j»li\  sii»li».i:y,    ^" 
rlii-rMi''n\  ill  till'  lii-t  \<-.\\.  .nnl  «arr\ii»ir  thr  stmli'iit    i)rniri-i»>sivi'lv  t'orwanl  iiiiti*"' 
tluMMirl  iiriii«;  thir«l  \i-.irhi'  will  linM-  .stinllnl   all  1 1n*  ivc'n;^iii/.r«l  siil»J<'ft>  dl' ;i  il*""* 
iiii-«liral  •••lihat  ioji.      riii!ill.\,  lalmratm-y  w  (irK  will  1m- snt».slit  rititl  l"«»r  t»r  aildr«l  ti»  *'*'* 
l«'«Mur('s  (Ml  analiMin,   pli\  siol<i^\ ,   ••hiiui^riv.  ('!<■.     Work  in   lln*  lalMiralnrirs  i^  ^^ 
iMiM'Ii  i'i'«|iiirri|  as  attrinlan<'r  at  ri'cit:if  inn  ami  at   li'itnivs.     Lastly,  rvny  cainli'^*"' 
for  a  «l«'i:ni*  <»r  iln. 'iir  nrnHMliiiiii-  iii".i.-.t  liiri-.n'irr  pa<s  a  ^ati^t'a('to^,^  cxaininaiioi  * '" 
<'\iT>  onr  fi!'  llic  main  >nlii<M  1  s  of  Mii'«lii;il  JM'^tiiM  tion.  ami  tlii'st'  fxauiinai  ions     -"' 
to  111-,  ill  nait.  al  lia-^i.  1»\  i|ni"^t  iiiii>,  an»l  answi  is  n}>on  i»a|M'r.  s(»  liiat  tin-  irovi-rif  *- "'" 
tjoai'il.'^  anil  tin'  jirnir«,vni-s  may  Know  wbal  tin-  ^lamlar<l  for  tin-  <lt\:ri"i"C  it-ally  !>.. 

AiMordiii;^  to  Dr.  I  lolmes: 

Tin- nio>.!  «'-;-.»'ni  iai   i  lian.'^''  of  all  is  ihal   tli«-  in-^li  m-t  ijin  is  iiia«l«'  |»ros.»irv.i\r,    * 
stntirnts  lifimc'li^i'l'*'!  into  I  l.ii  !■  (■l.i>si's,  t  akinLT  11)1 1  In-  ilitrrmit  luanrln"*  in  ilo'ir  n  * 
nral  sM««'i-»ion,  an«l  ii.is«*i!i_r  fliinnvh  iln-  tiit  iii-  I'an^^i-  ol"  t  In-ir  medical  >l  mlit->  in  <• 
oi'ili-r.  in  jilart' jit' li.i\  in-.j  t!i«-  wlml'    loail  oT  KnnwInlLi''  i!]»s«-t  ai  onei-  n)M)n  iln-ni. 

The  veai'  w;i.s  ]u  nei;in  in  Septend>er  and  was  divided  into  srnii'stri 
The  fees  Were  ni>i  rai.MMl,  altlamuh  the  onantity  of  instructiitn  \\i 
^'re;illy  incrt'ased. 

The  sncce>:s  ol' this  reoruaniz;it loll  of"  tin'  medical  school  fnllv  met  fl^ 
4*\pect:ilions  wliich  had  been  lornied.  'fhe  instrnction  has  Ihtii  ^rratl 
increased  in  amount  and  improved  in  character,  and  now,  in  ISS!),  li 
]>rofessnrs  iind  a»ii>tanl  pnifessors  and  LMI  in^trn('tors,  ]»esides  tlios^ 
who  i::ivc  special  cliiii4':il  in^trncfinn,  cnnstiinte  the  teaching  force.  Tli^ 
l)roportion  of  slndenls  who  had  recei\t*d  acadtMnic  de^^rees  iirarlw 
donMcd  in  the  tir^i  <>  ,\cars,  and,  more  important  than  all  else,  this  ini  - 
provenient  of  t  he  (piality  4>f  the  stnthnls  has  introdnced  into  the  seliooly-i 
a  new  sjiirif  ofwnrk.  iicsidi's  this  the  averai^e  h-n^th  of  residi'iiee  ar 
the  school  has  heen  |L:reatlN  increaseil. 

"lie  main  im]>r<»vements  matle  in  the  medical  selimil  in  18SS-,yj  were 
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b«  Hpecmlly  iMlapted  to  the  necdH  of  studentH  whrt  should  couio  to  it  from  the  col- 
le«:e.  *  *  *  It  is  obviouH  ttat,  whatever  circuinstauceM  may  l»ave  temporarily 
seemed  to  justify  its  courHe,  the  Harvanl  sehool,  at  the  time  to  which  I  liave  refer- 
re4l.  was  not  performing  its  speeial  work  as  a  university  s<'hool.  So  hm<^  as  a  divinity 
school  id  regarded  by  a  hrilliant  student  of  the  coHege  as  a  valley  of  humiliation, 
tbr«>agh  which  he  must  pass  before  he  can  reach  the  delectable  niountains  of  the 
profession  to  whi<di  he  aspires;  so  Ion;;  as  his  collc^^c  friends,  who  do  not  see  the 
deh*ctable  mtnintains,  s<'c  only  tht^  humiliation — so  long  it  is  obvitius  that  this 
school  is  not  fulfilliug  the  duty  that  has  been  assi«;ned  to  it. 

I  have  dwelt  u]>on  thesis  facts  to  justify  tin;  course  which  has  Imhiu  taken  in  the 
later  development  of  tlie  school,  and  which  by  some  has  been  regarded  as  extreme. 
The  fact  was  recognized' that  it  must,  so  far  as  it  was  ])os8ible,  regain  for  it^dt'  its 
rightful  position  in  the  university. 

At  the  moment  when  the  retxuirements  of  the  school  were  at  the  lowest,  and  as  a 
set-off  to  this  statci  of  things,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  was  established. 
The  re(|iiiremeut8  for  this  w^ere  very  modest.  Hy  an  examination  somewhat  more 
exteude<l  than  that  for  graduation,  the  student*  could  obtain  this  degree.  There 
were  thus  two  methods  of  graduation — one  with  a  degree  and  the  other  without. 
The  requirements  for  this  degree  were  gradually  increased.  The  first  step  in  the 
upward  course  of  the  school  was  taken  when  only  one  form  of  gnMluation  wjis 
rerogiiized;  namely,  by  the  degree.  Students  for  a  time  could  still  ent<.'r  without 
examination,  but  those  who  did  this  were  ranked  as  s)>ecial  students. 

The  next  upward  step  wjis  in  the  matter  of  pecuniary  aid.  The  princijde  was  es- 
tablished that  no  student  who  did  not  obtain  in  his  t^xaminations  a  mark  of  at  least 
75  per  cent,  could  obtain  such  help.  The  final  step  was  taken  when,  in  1883,  it  was 
decide<l  that  no  student  should  be  admitted  fis  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.D. 
-who  bad  not  a  collegiate  education  or  its  equivalent.  The  object  was  to  make  the 
degree  of  B.D.  practically  a  post-graduate  degree.  The  wonl  *' equivalent"  was 
added  to  meet  such  a  case  as  that  of  one  who  had  studied  aliroad,  and  thus  had  not 
a  college  degree.  It  has  been  interi)reted  very  strictly ;  and,  in  fact,  no  students 
not  college  graduates  have  since  that  time  graduated  from  the  school.  S)>ecial  stu- 
dents are  still  admitted;  but,  of  the«e,  an  examination  is  required  similar  to  that 
which  was  before  undergone  by  those  entering  the  school  for  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. By  these  changes,  it  need  hardly  to  be  said,  the  school  has  sulfere<l  some 
inconvenience.  Some  young  men  of  ]>romise  have  perhaps  been  excluded.  The 
names  of  students  which  would  have  graced  the  list  of  graduates  have  found  no 
place  in  it.  The  gain  of  the  scho<d  hjis  been,  however,  so  vast  that  these  disad- 
vantages m...y  well  be  overlook e<l  in  the  comparison. 

Another  change  which  looked  in  the  same  direction  was  received  with  regret  liy 
many  friends  of  the  school.  It  was  formerly  tln^  custom  of  the  scli4»ol  to  have  its 
special  day  of  graduation.  All  the  graduates  had  parts,  and  it  was  very  ]>h>asant  for 
the  older  graduates  and  other  friends  to  hav<^  the  new  men  pass  thus  in  review  before 
them.  This  habit  was  as  mlvant.igeous  to  the  students  as  it  was  pleasant  to  thos<^ 
who  were  interested  in  their  success.  According  to  tln^  later  arrangement  the  c<d- 
lege  commencement  has  become  the  university  c<Miunen cement,  the  law  school  and 
the  divinity  school  being  reprem-nted.  Tln^  necessity  which  was  felt  that  the  scho<d 
should  maintain  its  position  as  a  rec(»gnized  niemlK'r  of  the  university  justified  this 
st4»p.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  l»rilliant  series  of  orations  given  on  these  occasions, 
by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  have  done  much  to  place  it  in  its  ]>roper  light,  and  to 
win  for  it  due  recognition. 

By  the  methods  that  have  been  described,  and  by  means  of  otluT  influences 
roo|>erating  with  these,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prejudice  against  the  school 
in  the  university  has  wholly  disappeared.  In  tlie  academic  year  1S«3-S1  the  presi- 
dent conld  say  in  his  report  that  '*the  qiiiilitv  of  the  students  of  this  school  h:is  b(>en 
•omnch  improved  that  they  now  constitute  the  ni(»st  highly  educated  body  of  pro- 
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fi'SMidiial  HtiultMitM  couiioctcd  with  tlir  iiiiivoi^iit y,  and  aro  diAtiugiiiBhofl  for  capacity/ 
<Mit.liiiNiai4in,  and  devotion  to  tlnty.*'  Some  of  the  rourH<*8  in  thi'*  scbcHil  have  been 
acct'jited  for  th«*  di'»jjnM«  of  A.  H.,  so  tliat  nearly  all  the  nienihcrs  of  the  divinity  faculty 
arc  also  nienihers  of  the  roll<^]i^e  farnlty.  The  present  year  something  more  than  130 
roJlejLce  students  take  to  Monie  extent  eourMi.-s  which  are  ]>rinnirily  thiwe  of  the  divinity 
Hchool.  When  the  sniallness  of  tin'  nnmher  of  its  students  is  ronsider«*d  it  in  well  to 
renicinher  how  many  youn;<:  men  e(mie  to  some  extent  under  tlio  iutlucDce  uf  its 
teaehin*:. 

As  the  s('ho(d  at  one  time.  lhon«jli  yieldin*;  temporarily  to  pressing  neodH,  aaffered 
in  its  reputation  in  tiie  university  circles,  as  holdin;;  its  standard  of  srholarship  too 
low,  so.  at  one  timr,  it  caused  uneasiness  to  the  government  of  the  university  oil 
account  of  its  denominational  position.  Its  coustitutii»n  prescrihes  that  **noa«(8eut 
to  the  ]ieculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  he  rei|uired,  eitlier  of  the 
instructors  or  students.*'  Till  recently,  however,  it  has  been  rej^arded  an  diHtiuct- 
ively  Unitarian.  *  *  "  Hut.  as  the  colle<r(^  lH>^an  to  take  its  position  as  an  un- 
sectariau  institution,  it  sccuumI  a  hindrance  in  its  course  that  a  Cnitariun  divinity 
school  should  he  attached  to  il.  [t  was  felt  that,  in  the  puhlie  estinnite,  the  school 
w(uihl  ^ive  a  denomiiiatioual  aspect  to  the  wlude  university.  At  one  time  a  move- 
ment wa^  started  to  separat(>  the  school  from  the  universitv.  This  movement  was  ft 
serviceable  one  in  bringin,!;  together  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  the  hiHtory  of  the 
school,  and  the  nature  of  the  benefactions  which  it  has  received,  that  pcrhapK  other- 
wise wfuibl  not  now  exist  in  so  accessibh*  a  form.  Thi»  movement  wa»,  happily  for 
both  j»arties,  abanihuied.     *      "     * 

In  1H7H-70  a  movement  was  made  for  a  further  eiulowmont  of  the  sehr»ol,  the  8iim 
of  $130,(X>0  bein<r  asked  for.  A  part  of  its  funds  were  by  the  will  of  the  donor  required 
to  b(^  per])etually  invested  in  buil(lin<;s  on  certain  real  estate  in  Boston.  The  renttf 
of  these  buildings  had  so  fallen  otf  that  the  loss  was  seriimsly  felt,  and  the  move- 
ment above  referred  to  was  to  meet  the  deticiency  thus  caused.  For  obviouB  reasouBf 
the  ap])eal  could  be  made  only  to  I'nitarians.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  an  appeAl  wm 
thus  uuide,  withcuit  ex])lauati<Mi  or  (|ualilication,  to  the  Unitarians  of  the  country  to 
raise  so  lar^e  a  sum  for  the  divinity .scho(d,  the  school  would,  by  this  act.  l>e  iuex- 
tricaldv  bound  within  denominational  limits.  President  Eliot  felt  the  diflicultv,  and 
with  ^reat  wisdom  and  Ixddness  provided  a<;ainst  it.  .\t  a  meeting;  held  in  the  Fifftt 
Church  in  Host  on,  to  make  arran<{enieuts  for  raising  the  mouey  needed,  President 
Eliot  used  the  following  lau^ua<xe: 

"The  Harvard  Hiviuity  School  is  n(»t  distinctively  Tnitarian  either  by  itHconHtitu- 
tiou  or  by  the  int<>ut  iou  of  its  founders.  The  doctrines  of  the  unseetarian  nect,  called 
in  thiseentury  Unitarian.  ar(>  indeed  entitled  to  respectful  exposition  in  the  Aidifiol  ho 
Ion;;  as  it  exists,  simply  because  the  school  was  founded,  and,  for  two  p-neratioTUiat 
least,  has  been  supported  by  Unitarians.  Ibit  tin*  government  of  the  university  cau 
not  undertake  to  a]>poiut  none  but  Unitarian  teachers,  or  Ut  jrmnt  any  |H*culiar 
favors  to  Unitarian  students.  Tiu'y  cau  not,  because  1h<>  founders  of  the  Hchool, 
themselves  Unitarians,  imposed  u]»ou  the  university  the  following  fundamental  nilo 
for  its  administration:  That  every  eucoura^euu'nt  shall  be  ^iven  to  the  M'trioiiH,  iiu- 
]iartial,  and  unbiased  iuvcsti^atii»u  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  no  aHttent  to  iieeii- 
liarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required  either  of  the  iuatructom 
or  students." 

The  new  policy  of  the  scho<d — which  was.  in  fact,  simply  a  return  to  ita  original 
constitution — was  heartily  indorsed  by  Unitarians.  As  a  result  of  thiH ]Kdicy,  there 
are  now  in  the  faculty  of  theseho(d  three  professius  wh(»  are  UuitariauH,  two  who 
are  liaptisis,  and  one  who  is  Ortiiodox  Cou^re^ationalist.'     Of  the  faeulty  ah  tfaiu 

'Of  the  e]e>en  cler^^yuu'u  compoKiu^  the  \isitin^  connuittee  of  thin  Hchool  five  arc 
Unitariall^.  <un*  is  an  Kpiscopalian,  three  are  Orthodox  Congrcgatioimliata,  anil  two 
are  Itaptists. 
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constituted,  the  presideut,  in  the  report  from  which  I  hav«^  already  quoted,  rtayn: 
"There  is  no  mure  harmonious  faculty  in  the  univornity,  and  none  more  completely 
devoted  to  the  nnbiased  search  for  truth/*     *     *     * 

With  reg^ard  to  the  religious  preferences  of  tliose  who  have  graduated  in  recent 
years  from  the  college,  a  table  of  statistics  prepared  for  the  7  years  from  1868  to  1875, 
ahowetl  that  while  the  Unitarians  ha<l  the  largest  repre«cntati(m  of  any  denomina- 
tion, they  were  by  no  means  in  the  majority,  that  they  had  in  fact  less  than  onr- 
t-hird  of  the  whole  number. 

I^p  to  the  present  year  (1887),  in  which  the  number  of  students  is  exceptionally 
small,  namely,  only  twenty,'  the  attendance  at  the  school  during  thes(^  last  ycirs 
has  increased.  The  nnmlwr  of  students  from  the  year  1872-73  to  1878-79  inclusive, 
year  by  year,  was  as  follows :  20, 22, 20, 19, 23, 21, 23 ;  from  the  year  1879-80  to  188;V8r»,  it 
was:  23,  23,  29,  27,  21,  26,  25.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  as  the  rciiuirements  of 
the  school  have  been  so  much  raised  during  these  latter  years. 

Here  it  shonld  bo  remarked  that  the  present  method  of  the  sclnxd  hsives  it  o]»en  to 
mnch  misapprehension  in  the  matter  of  numbers.  Tht;  students  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  classes  are  sometimes  counted  and  regarded  as  if  they  were  the  only  students,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  special  students  and  the  resident  graduates  arc 
frequently  not  counted.  The  special  students  are,  in  general,  as  truly  *•  regular"  as 
the  others.  They  are,  like  them,  ])reparing  for  the  ministry,  and  taking,  in  general, 
a  fnll  course  of  study.  A  few  years  ago  they  would  have  been  reck<med  as  regular 
students.     The  difference  is  that  the  men  in  the  classes  have  college  degrees,  while 

the  special  students,  for  the  most  part,  have  not. 

•  ««««»* 

However  happily  the  present  arrangenn^nt  may  be  working  at  present,  there  are 
some  who  fear  that  the  school  is  simply  standing  u]>on  the  np]>er  s1o]>e  of  an  inclined 
plane,  and  that  it  may  s<mie  time  slide  wholly  away  from  its  Unitarian  traditions; 
bnt,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hancock  and  Hollis  ]>rofessorships,  which  were  founde<l 
before  the  school  was  established,  the  endowment  of  the  school  has  been  made  by 
Unitarians. 

And  a«  the  president  well  says  in  his  report  of  18tS;5-84: 

In  view  of  the  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  faculty  and  the  denomiua- 
tional  relations  of  the  school  since  1879,  the  dean  calls  attention  to  tlie  understanding 
which  was  practically  entered  into  with  the  subscribers  to  the  new  endowmefit  (»f 
1879,  namely,  that  Unitarian  do<^trines  would  alwaj^s  be  entitled  to  respectful  expo- 
sition in  the  school,  and  to  properly  exi)ound  these  doctrines,  at  least  two  professors 
wonid  always  be  ucede<l,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  professor  of  thelogy.  Since  the 
endowment  of  the  school  has  all  been  ])rovided  by  Unitarians,  these  ]>r(»positions 
Beem eminently  reasonable;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  they 
conld  fail  to  be  carried  out  by  the  corporation  and  overseers,  unless,  indeed,  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  shouhl  die  without  offspring  or  designated  heirs,  or  shonld  cease 

to  furnish  scholars  competent  to  present  its  own  doctrines  in  professional  chairs. 

•  •  *  »  «  *  « 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  school  offers  to  students  of  various  denominational 
connections  who  may  resort  to  it.  We  will  jwk,  first,  what  it  olV«*rs  to  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Unitarian  ministry,  it  offt-rs,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  offer,  theological  teaching  from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view.  It  otlers  teach- 
ing in  other  departments  of  theological  study  by  instructors,  some  of  them  irnitarian, 
and  others  selected  for  their  learning  or  other  s]>ecial  fitness  for  sucli  a  ]M)sitiou  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  of  any  one  denomination.  If  it  be  asked  whether  he  will  not 
sometimes  receive  contradictory  teachings  from  different  ])rofes8ors,  it  nnist  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  probably  will.     The  teacher  of  theology,  for  instance,  may  draw  from 


*In  1887-88  the  senior  class  numbered  only  three  students,  and  but  two  received 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  In  this  year  the  divinity  school  eujoycnl  for  th«  first  time  the 
|lie  of  thfi  new  library  buUiUug. 
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HfUiMr  toxtH  ofStTiptiin*  a  iiiraiiiii^^iiiDcivnt  from  that-  wliirh  ih  clra%vii  by  Mmir  orth^ 
dox  tt'arhor  of  exe^oKiH.     I  think  riiitariaiiH  in  f^onoral  will  u^n^i)  that  this  will  v 
him  nu  hann.     Thr  Tnitarian  itlca,  aH  I  un«lrrHtan<l  it,  ih  to  h^ad  men  to  think  fS" 
thoniHclvcH.     *     '     ' 

Koally.  howevrr,  Hui'h  a  collision  of  teaching;  iH]>robabIy  not  mi  frcqnent  att  niigK  — ^ 
bo  MuppoHird.  The  ])rofosHor8  in  a  throlo^ical  school  at  tlic  privieut  day  haw  soui  .db  :xi 
tliinj:^  very  nnich  more  important  to  do  than  to  accentuate  sn'ctarian  difl'm^ieee.^tof^ 
Tlie  interpretation  c»f  thf*  New  T«>stament  is  coming;  more  and  niori*  to  he  a  matt  -  "^^^ 
of  science.     "     '     * 

We  have  Hiren  what  tlit^  school  oHers  to  I'nitarian  stntleiitH.  We  may  now  cousifL^^Btir 
what  it  ofTers  tu  students  of  the  orthodox  faith.     This  is  somewhat  Ie88,  it  nnist  /j^ 

granted.     It  offers  them,  however,  ]irofeKsors  of  whose  advico  and  denominatioi^^B^ 
Hym]>athy  they  may  be.  sure.     The  fact  that  thecdoji^y  is  tau}j|^ht  by  a  ITnitarian  is  l^-  ^tu 
hostile  ti»  their  thought  than  mi^^ht  be  beli«'ved;  for  the  tn^atmontof  theology  1  ^   ai 
lar^^ely  to  do  with  fundam«-ntal  matters,  and,  though  (piestions  in  re;^ard  to  wha.  <-/i 
the  diMiominations  differ  arn  treatetl  franklv  and  freelv.  these  form  but  a  snmll  ]>^  st- 
tioii  of  the  whole  nujtter  id' the  course,  and.  in  regard  t(>  tho^*,  refereuces  are  giv«ui 

to  authors  of  various  views. 

•  »  .  .  ^  fc  » 

It  may  be  well  t<t  aild  a  fi*w  words  as  to  tin*  inner  life  of  the  school.  Forty  hom'mra 
of  class  work  a  week  are  offered,  namely,  in  matters  connected  with  the  Old  Te»"t.a- 
mcnt,  12;  the  NewTt'Stamcut,  \);  church  history,  X;  comparative  reli<^ioii,  2;  othi^TA* 
2;  theology,  Ti  J  homiletics,  2.  iJcsides,  there  are  instruction  in  elocution  and  opi»«»3P- 
tunities  for  debate  and  similar  exi»rcises.  In  the  department  of  the  Old  Tcstam*""^ 
and  in  that  of  the  New  are  also  extra  exercises,  called  by  the  name  of  •*Seminar>'»' 


in  wlii<*h  till"  students  nn'et  at  tin*  profes^t)rs'  housi's.     Kssays  are  ri'ad.  and  (|U08tii 
conc<irninj;  the  matters  stmrhMl  are  freely  discusseil.     Tlie  <*onrHeH  most  largely   s^'^" 
tended  bv  students  of  the  colb'*'!^  are.  thos«>  on  ethics  and  church  historv.     SeVfi^' 
other  conrscs  are  similarly  attended,  though  in  less  numbers.     The  course  on  etlii' 
is  lar^<'ly  practical.     Institutiiuis  of  <*harity  and  reform  are  visited  by  the  »tnderif« 
reports  are  iikkIc,  and  the  methods  of  c(»uducting  such  (Miterprises  diHciiH«ed.     CoIl«?^^ 
courses  arc  also  open  to  regular  students  and  n^sident  graduate8. 

It  is  (d)vious  that  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  scliotd  cannot  be  required  for  tl** 
de;;ree.  N<i  (|uestions  have  ever  «livid«'d  the  faculty  so  much  as  thoae  [|^owiug  out^  *** 
this  fact :  Shall  any  studiirs  be  es]»ecially  re(|uiredf  If  so,  wliatf  Kach  member  of  cl*^ 
faculty  had  his  jdan.  only  two,  if  I  n'mi-mber  ri^j^htly,  beinj;  ]>erfe<'tly  in  accor*^' 
These  ur^etl  that  the  matter  slumld  be  left  to  the  election  of  the  studentK.  Thiapl^*^ 
was  finally  adopted,  the  only  restriction  bein;^:  that  no  de])arrm<'nt  Hliimld  be  ut^l^' 
locteil.  In  addition  to  tln^  st  miles  of  the  school  should  be  named  itn  rtdigious  er^^ 
oises.  TluMe  are  tin*  morning  ]>rayerN,  conducted  by  studentH  and  i»rofeH»or8  in  tuC**' 
the  conferen«'e  meetings,  and  the  ]»rearhing  by  students  on  Friday  (^veIlin^. 

Of  the  tem]M'r  and  sj>irit  of  the  school,  of  its  religious  interests,  of  the  cUaract^*^* 
t4ch<darship,  and  promise  of  flu*  students  at   present  connected  with  it,  1  can  *-*•• 
that  tluTc  was  never  a  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  when  a  better  report  could  begiv*?*"^* 
The  general  rcli^jious  int(M*est  would  seem  to  have  di'cpened  as  thoKtandanl  of  8ch«-* 
arshi]!  has  been  raisc<l.     While  then*  is  as  mmh  fr<'<'dom  and  brea<lth  of  thought' 
ever,  there  is  a  general  dis]Misition  to  emphasize  what  is  positive  rather  than  tU 
Avhich  is  negative  in  theoloi^ical  matters. 

The  s<'hoo]  is  to  be  congratulatcil  th:it  the  college,  in  a])i»ointing  ProferwiiTPenhofr'^* 
to  ho  the  IMnmnier  profesMor.  did  not  take  him  from  the  sch«Md,  but  only  eular^redl^ 
influence,  thus  furnishing  a  n«'w  and  extremely  interesting  connection  lietweeji  t^    ^ 
divinity  siliool  and  the  <ol!<'ge. 

The  generous  subscription.  coni]deted  last  year,  for  a  building  tlint  Nhould  contai 
tire]>roof  accommodations  for  bi>oks.  a  reading  room,  and  lecture  roonirt  ih  a  frenh  h 
Htance  of  the  interest  with  which  the  sj-lnnd  is  regarded  by  itj*  friendR,  ami  will  fn.: 
ui»h  that  protect  ion  for  th<'  v<i1um1>1o  library  whieh  has  long  been  imperatively  u< 
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When  Wft  ODnsider  all  the  iiitiiioy  tliut  has  been  jriv(>ii  to  toiiii«l  and  Hiipport  thin 
institution,  and  all  tho  IalM>r  that  lia.s  Iummi  oxpnidcd  i'or  it,  ami  tli«>n  look  at  thf> 
smallnoss  of  the  niimlHT  of  it^Htudcntrt  all  tln'Ho  y(^;lrs,  and  to-day  also,  wlirn  tho 
other  depart  men  tH  of  the  univt^rHity  have,  so  incrrased,  it  nii^rht.  1m'  donl)t«*d  wlu'thcr 
an  a<l(^quato  return  f(»r  all  had  hoon  rcrrivrd.  A  ^lancM*  over  tlu',  I'atalo^no  of  its 
|BTA<luAtC8  would  hIiow  u  frw  nauK'N  any  ono  of  which  nii;r]|t  almost  Kcrv(>  as  a  Justifi- 
cration  of  all  that  has  b^MMi  done.  If  tlie  w(»rk  of  all  its  graduates,  known  to  the  Wi»rld 
or  unknown,  rould  he  n^'koned,  we  slionid  he  snrprised  at  tin*  resnlt ;  hut  the  ]iast 
anil  the  prefH'nt  are  not  all.  I  htdieve  that,  there  is  a  lar*;^  fntnr«'  for  the  sehool.  Its 
breadth,  it8  oiM^nm>s8  to  the  best  thought,  the  most  protonnd  scholarship,  and  the 
DMMft  earnest  life,  iin<ler  what^'vernanie  these  niuy  he  tonnd,  will  receive  reco^iition 
ftt  Honio  day,  if  not  in  ours.  The  w(»rld  is  slowly  coniin^^  round  to  the  ])osition  which 
the  Harvard  divinity  school  has  taken  somewhat  in  advance;  and  with  all  tht;  jmI- 
TantA^eH  which  its  connection  with  the  oldest  and  largest  university  of  our  land  can 
give  it,  I  believe  that  all  the  costly  pre))arationN  which  have  been  made  to  tit  it  for 
itii  work  will  bo  found,  not  to  have  been  to<i  ^reat. 

Durinp:  President  Kliofs  a<1ininistr<iti(>ii  two  pn»r(i»ss<»rslii])sliavelM»eii 
adcled  and  the  anionnt  of  instriK'tion  in  tiiis  department  lias  qnite 
doubled.  In  LS79-80  a  fnnd  of  81  ttMMM)  was  raisiMl  by  snbscription, 
which  ha»  plaeeil  the  sehool  on  a  tirni  finaneial  ibnndation.  A  new 
building  WH)*  ereeted  in  188(>,  and  0  jn-oiessors  and  2  assistant ts  now 
constitute  the  teaching  foree.  The  li!)rary  of  the  divinity  sc^liool  eon- 
sists  of  over  20,(K)()  volnines  and  U,4t)()  paniplilets.  The  divinity  stu- 
deutfihavo  aecess  alsii  to  the  <'olU»;[;:e  lil)rary.  x\ll  meritorious  stndt»nts 
have  the  aid  of  sehohtrships  and  aid  from  other  sonrees  amonntin^  to 
from  #150  to  $350,  whieh  enables  them  to  nu-et  all  neet^ssary  expenses. 
And  for  the  present  year  (1889-00)  two  fellowshi])s  of  i?5(M)  each  are  of- 
fered to  the  gfjubiates  of  this  or  any  other  tlHM)lo<ri(al  sehool  who  pur- 
pocjie  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  Tln»se  feUowshiiJS  are,  intenibnl  to 
encourage  advaneed  tluMdogieal  work  of  a  high  order.  Tin*  nniversity 
catalogue  of  1880-90  .shows  a  gain  in  attendance  in  tiiis  department  of 
over  f^  per  eent.  This  inerc»as(^  may  be  accidental,  or  it  may  In*  a  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  enlargtMnent  of  the  faculty  and  the  improvement  of 
the  equipmeut  of  the  sehool  at  all  points.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
genuine  university  training  for  the  ])rofession  of  the  minister  is  gaining 
favor. 

Thus  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  divinity  school  has  felt  the  imi)nlse 
given  to  all  departments  of  the  university,  and  though  its  progr(\ss  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  just  past  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  its  friends  hoped 
to  see,  its  condition  has  vavstly  improv(Ml  and  the  advantages  it  now 
offers  for  a  superior  theoh>gieal  training  an*  unsurpassed. 

THIO   UNIVERSITY    (^lIArKL. 

On  May  10, 18815,  a  vot4^  was  passtMl  by  the  i)resi<lent  and  fellows — 

That  fivo  preachers  to  tlu*  nniversity  bi^  aniinally  a]>i»ointe«l  by  tb<*  presi«h'iit  and 
felloWB,  with  the  eonenrrenee  of  the  b«>aril  ot*  overseers,  who,  in  ronjunetion  witb  tbo 
P1uiain«'r  professor  of  Christian  morals  shall  arran«jjo  and  oondntt  th«'  reli;^ious  serv- 
ices of  the  university. 

The  boftrd  of  overseers  concurred  in  this  vote  on  May  12,  1880, 
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On  Juiit'  14,  1«S8(),  on  tbr  iinaninious  iviroinuieudation  of  the  p^«^^'^*^^ 
juhI  the  Plununer  professor,  tlie  Pn»sideiit  mid  Fellows  voted — 

That  the  stutut«  immhcnMl  I."),  <'onc<Tiiinj^  n^li^^ioiii*  rt»Tvirti«,  1m*  ttiueiultMl  by  st.rM  Jk- 
iii^  out  the  clause  •'  at  wliirh  the  attenihinre  of  the  studentM  in  n»quirod/' 

jind  on  June  \(\  tlie  l>oar<l  of  overseei^s  coneuiTeAl  in  this  vote.  Att<*ii ji- 
nnee at  the  religious  servicers  of  the  university  wa.s  thus,  hy  the  ad\'icr€ 
of  those  who  conduct  tliese  siM*vi<*es,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  <*€>ii- 
cerned  in  them,  made  wh<dly  vohmtary.  It  is  now  four  years  since  tli^ 
ruh».  was  passed,  doin<^  away  with  all  comi)ulsory  attendance*  on  reli^oii** 
stTvices,  an<l  there  s(»cms  to  he  no  desire  amon^  the  fjiculty  or  thesitii- 
chMits  to  return  to  the  old  ]>ra(^ti<*e.  The  average  attendance  at  mi^x'U- 
in^  prayers  this  year  is  upwards  of  2(M),  and  the  mvn  who  do  iio  att^^nd 
iM'cause  they  wisii  to.  The  service  is  a  ivverent  antl  deli«(htful  oii*-*« 
Tin*  collej^e  preacluTs  take  their  turns  in  leading,  as  well  as  in  condiiot- 
ing,  the  Sumlay  evening  service. 

The  Phimnu»r  Professor  and  tiu^  ])reachers  tt>  the  university  have  d>- 
ri'Ctcd  these  stM'vici's  as  folh»ws:  Kacli  has  conducted  daily  luoruinS 
prayers  for  about  seven  weeks,  and  each  has  preached  on  four  Sunday  evc-u- 
ings.  Sixteen  vesper  services  have  been  hehl  on  Thurs<lay  afternoon* 
from  Novembi-r  till  May.  The  i>rcacher  conducting  morning  praj'cr?*  i® 
in  attendance,  every  morning  during  his  term  of  duty  at  Wadswortli 
ilouse  I,  for  the  ]Mirposi'  of  meeting  stu<lents  wlm  wish  to  consult  kiO*- 

Other  servii'cs  on  Sunday  evenings  have.'  been  led  by  some  of  tb^ 
most  distinguishctl  of  American" clergymen. 

On    live   Sunday   <'venings,  bi^ginning   Dee'cmber   IJ,  1887,  servic*^ 
were  held  in  the*  <llob(»  TlieattM',  l>oston,  conducttMl  by  the  inracherft  <^^ 
the  board,  but  arranged  in  cv(My  detail  by  a  large  Ixwly  of  student **• 
Admissi(ni  was  by  ticket,  and  tickets  were  carefully  distnbuted  ea^*^ 
week  among  tiie  homes  and  workrooms  of  the  poor.     A  series  of  mec^''^' 
ings  has  ])een  held  this  year,  arranged  by  students,  and  called  CoUefX^* 
(.'onference  Meetings.     They  were  designed  to  deal  with  lU'actical  jm^^' 
lems  of  the  moral  and  n»ligious  life  as  thev  app<»ar  from  time  to  time  i** 
<'ollege,  an<l   it  was  their  purjiosi*  to  unite  in  a  common  (enterprise  i"*  "^ 
wiio  <*ared  for  th<»  iiiglier  interests  of  the  university.     The  subjects  ar  *  * 
sj)eakers  have  been  as  follows: 

Novemiier  !.">,  Key.  Phillips  I»rooks,  D.  n..  College  Resi)onsibility ;  1>  ^^^ 
cember  12,  Kev.  .1.  (I.  IJrooks,  of  IJrockton,  Tiie  l^elation  of  Vomig  Mc^'   ,  - 
to  Charity;  January  2'^,  President  Hliot,  Co]leg<^l*ublic. Opinion;  Apr"  ^. 
1 7,  Pev.  Professor  W,  J.  Tucker,  of  Andover,  The  liecovery  of  K<.digioi^^^ ' 
Enthusiasm;   .May   l."»,   Hev.  JMx>fessor  Francis  G.  Peaboiiy,   Colleg'^''^ 
Standards  of  Dutv. 

Su<!h  nu)v*Mnents  as  have  1m»(Mi  alludetl  to  above  are  ])roof  that  tli 
present  tendtMicies  of  the  religious  lifcj  at  Harvard  are  liojieful  am 
h<»althful.     S<'ores  of  llarvanl  graduates  hav<^  had  a  noble  part  in  eairry 
ing  on  the  work  <»f  evaiigc»lical  Christianity,  and  it  is  by  no  nieanM  ji 
necessary  outc4>nu^  of  a  course  of  study  at  Cambridge  that  ^m¥m  shook^' 
Ipse  or  weaken  bi^  faith, 
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In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  worship  in  Appleton  Chapel,  seats 
are  provided  for  Mtudents,  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  eoHege,  in  the  rhur(*.hes 
of  the  different  denominaticuis  in  Canibridp'.  St.  John's  Memorial 
Chai>el  of  the  Episeopal  Th(H)logical  School  having  been  erex^te^l  for  the 
especial  a<*c<)muuKhition  of  Harvard  stuilents  is  fre«»  to  them. 

To  aid  in  the  support  of  tlie^M?  various  services  tlie  l>e<juest  of  Iiu*rease 
Sumner  Wheeler  (A.  H.  1S2<»)  was  received  in  April,  IHSIK  It  estab- 
lishes a  fund  of  $54VKK),  the  income  of  wlii(*h,  or  so  nuu'ii  of  it  as  tlie 
President  and  Fellows  shall  deem  re^piisite,  is  to  l)e  applied  *'  to  the  sup- 
port of  religous  worshi))  on  Sundays  and  other  days." 

THE  EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL.' 
[Hy  Ki?v,  G«»rj;*'  ZaliriMkii^  (J my.  u.  i).\ 

In  1836  some  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Kpiscopal  (-hurch  in  Bos- 
ton and  \icinity  considere<l  the  establishment  in  ('ambrid^e  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary;  not  only  that  there  mi^ht  be  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  clergymen  nearer  than  New  York  City,  but  also  that  the 
advantages  of  such  a  literary  center  might  be  availed  of  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  undertaking  was  dropped,  for  vari(ms  reasons,  and  tlie  only 
results  at  the  time  were  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  seminary,  and  a 
small  legacy  given  by  a  hwly  towards  the  scheme.  In  1H(>7  the  late 
Benjamin  T.  RtH^l,  of  Boston,  revived  the  idea,  and  gjive  j?HM),(HM)  to 
five  tnistee^  whom  he  appointe<l,  and  by  whom  a  charter  was  secured, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Kpiscojjal  Tln*ologi<'al  School."  Tliey  soon  en- 
gaged four  professors,  find  hired  two  dwelling  houses  on  Mount  Auburn 
street,  and  the  sirhool  at  once  began  operations  in  a  modest  way,  with 
a  few  students,  (irent  exi>ectations  were  not  indulged  in,  for  it  was 
only  anticipateil  that  a  small  number  wouhl  resort  to  Uw^  institution,  as 
several  other  seminaries  luul  beini  founded  in  the  Kpiscoi)al  (Church — 
among  oth^s  an  excellent  one  at  Middletown,  Conn. — since  tlie  original 
project  in  18^36. 

But  genenms  friends  soon  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  liberal  gifts  tloweil  in.  Not  only  wer(»  c(nisiderable  sums  of 
money  contributed  towards  rendering  the  income  adivpiate  to  th(»  ex- 
penstfS,  but,  in  succession,  there  w<»re  built  St.  John's  .Memorial  Chapel 
by  the  lat>e  Robert  Means  Mason,  Lnwn^nce  Hall  l)y  Anu»s  A.  Lawrencts 
Ree4l  Hall  by  the  founder,  and  recently  tli(*n»  has  been  abided  Burnham 
Hall,  the  refectory,  by  John  A,  Buinham.  In  this  way  the  trustec*s, 
without  any  expenditure  of  their  funds,  tbund  themselves  in  possession  of 
a  collection  of  buildings  which  have  ])eculiar  beauty,  and  tli(»  rare  advan- 
tage of  uniformity  in  style,  having  been  conii)lcted  according  to  the  orig- 
inal designs  of  thearcliitect«,Ware  &  Van  Brunt,  of  Boston.  The  appoint- 
ments of  the  buildings  are  unusually  complete  and  tastefiil.    The  h».cture 
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The  Fftcnlty  of  the  Episoopul  Theological  School  was  tonncrly  piihlishcd  in  1h<> 
Harrard  Catalogue,  but  it  uever  had  an  intimate  relation  to  the  lJuiver8ity,  and  now 
luHi  none  whatever. 
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rooms  are  commodious  and  clieerful.  In  Lawrence  Hall  e^icli  student 
lias  a  l)cdrooni  and  sitting  room,  whjch  afll'ord  a  comfortable  home  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  the  school. 

In  1874  the  foun<ler,  Mr.  Reed,  dietl;  and  it  was  discx)vered  that  hid 
int4aest  in  tlie  srhool,  and  his  gratification  at  the  success  of  his  project, 
had  iiiduced  him  to  leave  the  reversion  of  his  large  estate  to  the  trustees. 
This  at  oni'c  ])lace4i  the  future  of  the  school  upon  an  assured  basis,  and 
will  in  due  tinu'^  render  it  financially  one  of  the  sti^ongest  seminaries  in 
the  land.  With  this  giowth  in  material  ])rosperity,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased,  until  now  there  are  22  men  on  the  roll.  This  is 
more  than  the  dormitory  can  accommo<late,  which  ha«  been  outgrown 
sooner  than  was  expected,  but  which  will  soon  be  enlarged  so  as  to  con- 
tain rooms  for  40.  There  hav(»  been  42  gi*aduates,  all  of  whom  are  m 
active  worlf,  except  one  who  is  in  ill-health.  This  re<rord  is  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  students,  and  of  their  preparation  for  their  call- 
ing. The  school  has  on  its  staff  at  present  iive  ])rofessors;  but  the  full 
scheme  will  recpiire  six,  for  the  chairs  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Te^itament 
study;  Greek  and  New  Testament  study;  church  history;  systematic 
theology;  liturgies,  <n'iden<'cs,  etr.;  homiletics  and  pastoral  care. 

For  iulmission,  there  are  re<iuire<l  evidences  of  proper  religions  char- 
acter and  of  fitness  for  the  ministry,  and,  if  the  applicant  is  not  a  ba4*h- 
elor  of  arts,  an  examination  in  mental  and  moral  s<*ience,  history,  rhetoric^ 
Cireek,  and  Latin.  This  examination  is  regulateil  by  such  a  standard 
as  will  insure  that  the  student  can  follow  the  course  of  study,  which  is 
a4lvance<l  and  thorough.  The  rurriculum  embraces  3  years;  and,  at  the 
close,  the  degiee  of  bachelor  in  divinity  will  be  here^itter  granted  to 
those  who  sustain  a  luescribcAl  examination,  and  write  assigned  theses. 
All  others  who  have  satisfiurtorily  ])assed  through  the  course  receive  a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  and  are  enrolled  among  the  alumni.  About 
one-half  of  the  students  have  been  gi'aduates  of  Harvard,  with  which 
the  relations  have  ever  been  most  pleasant;  that  great  university  having 
always  extended  friendly  courtesies  to  this  sister  institution  of  learuiug, 
which,  though  entirely  se])arate  from  it,  yet  derives  undeniable  advan- 
tages from  its  proximity. 

Besides  the  board  of  trustees,  in  whom  the  property  is  veat^nl,  there 
is  a  board  of  visitors,  coinpos(»d  of  3  <-lergymen  and  3  laymen,  with  the 
bislio])  of  the  dio<*ese  as  ex-officlo  president,  who  exercise  supervision 
over  the  working  of  the  school,  and  se^'urc^  conformity  to  its  aims. 

The  relation  of  St.  John's  Memorial  ('hapel  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  the  Harvard  Kegistcr,  as  having  btH»n  erected  lU'imarily  for  Har- 
vard students,  as  a  ^ivi'k'  phu'c  of  worshi])  for  them.  Other  attendants 
upon  the  services  are  cntithMl  U>  accommodation  in  so  far  as  members 
of  the  university  do  not  require  the  seats. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  coming  years  tlu»  sc1uk)1  may,  by  both  the  num- 
bers and  the  efiiciency  of  the  men  wlnmi  it  sends  into  the  ministry, 
justify  the  ex])ectations  of  the  friends  who  have  so  generously  contrib- 
uted to  its  establishment. — (In  Harvard  Kegister,  February,  1880.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BEQUIREMENTS  FOB   ADMISSION. 

As  we  have  geen  in  the  first  chapter  of  tliis  hist^^ry,  it  was  necessary 
from  the  earliest  times  for  students  who  sought  admission  t^o  the  vaA- 
lege  to  pass  an  exanunation.  This  continued  for  two  centuries  to  be 
mostfy  oral,  and  was  "neither  searching  nor  extensive."  Later,  as  the 
]>ractice  of  speaking  Latin  fell  into  <lesuetudc,  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  required  to  be  read  was  greatly  increasinl,  and  the  examinations 
became  more  thorough  and  rigorous.  Mathcmati(*s  was  first  made  a 
requisite  for  admission  in  1803,  and  then  only  so  much  as  related  to  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Geography  was  addcMl  in  1807.  In  181C  an 
examination  was  re(|uire<l  in  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  and  to  this  was 
added  ii»J819  a  trifling  amount  of  algebra,  ('jcsar  was  first  reciuired 
for  iubnission  in  1836-37.  From  that  year  until  the  yeiir  180<>-(>7,  there 
were  only  very  slight  changes  in  the  requisitions  for  iulmission  to  Har- 
vard College.  Harvanl  adopte<l  a^lmission  examinations  in  English  in 
1874.  Since  lihat  time  these  examinations  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
New  England  colleges  but  one,  and  by  many  ui  other  part«  of  the 
country.  Examinations  in  French  and  German  were  adopted  in  1875, 
and  in  1877  these  languages  were  ]>ut  amoug  the  advanced  subjects,  on 
ail  equal  footing  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  That  the  exam- 
inations were  rigorously  condu<*te<l  <luring  the  7  years  preceding  1877^ 
is  shown  by  the  factt,  that  cmt  of  1,847  candidates  for  admissicni,  255  or 
nearly  14  per  cent  were  rejected.  A  new  plan  was  introduce*!  in 
18845-^7.  But  the  entrance  examin.ition  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
ordeals  by  which  the  uudergraduat*^.  is  tested  before  he  is  permitted 
to  go  forth  as  an  alumnus  of  the  college.^  During  the  4  years  prcM^eding 
1878,  28  8enioi'8  faile<l  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  0  juniors,  IG  sophomores, 
and  51  freshmen  were  relegated  to  the  rlass  below,  while  681  other 
students  were  conditioned  and  required  to  i)ass  asex'ond  examination  in 
one  or  more  studies.  This  is  a  higher  per  <'ent.  of  failures  niid  condi- 
tions than  is  found  in  more  recent  years,  but  the  requirements  are  S4) 
rigorously  adhered  to  that  the  pen*entage  is  still  large. 

*  For  a  history  of  the  entraur**  oxaiuiuations  diiriu^  the  40  years  precediuj;  1877, 
see  President  Eliot's  report  fur  tho  lattor  year.. 

' In  1880  to  obtain  admitision  to  tho  rolh^gc  thi;  eaiulidato  ha<l  proscrihed  for  him 

"aminimnmieqaisition  iu  every  Htiidy  ami  a  inaxiininn  roquiHitioii  in  two  Hclected 

by  him  from  four  principal  Htiulieei."     In  all  ho  was  rtMiuiri'tl  to  pasn  a  Hatinfactory 

examiuatioa  iu  eleven  «ubject8. 
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Ill  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1886,  Prof.  Josiah  Par- 
8ons  Cooke  thus  deals  with  the  <iuestion  of  the  new  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  college,  which  were  first  published  in  that  year,  and 
were  to  i^o  into  effect  at  the  entrance  examinations  of  1887. 

The  scluMiie,  he  says,  was  originally  prepared  by  a  large  cx>minittee  of 
the  college  faculty,  and  was  discussed  in  all  it«  details  for  more  than  3 
years,  first  by  the  faculty  and  afterward  by  the  cor])oration  and  the 
board  of  overseers,  and  then  adoi)ted  by  all  the  governing  boards  of  the 
college. 

VV' hile  the  new  idan  permits  and  even  encourages  the  old  line  of  lin- 
guistic studies,  it  opens  other  avenues  of  admission,  and  among  these 
one  which  demands  and  invites  a  thorough  preparation  in  mathematics 
and  i)hysical  science,  with  only  that  minimum  of  linguistic  training 
which  is  universally  regarded  as  an  essential  requisite  of  liberal  culture. 
The  examinations  embrace  two  classes  of  studies,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced. The*  elementary  studies  are  not  su])pos<Hl  to  be  equivalent  to 
one  another,  and  they  do  not  all  have  the  same  weight  in  the  examina- 
tions. Gre^^k,  Latin,  and  mathematics  have,  i\s  heretofore,  much  greater 
weight  than  any  of  the  others. 

in  the  new  scheme  students  are  admitted  to  Harvard  College  as  can- 
didates for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  (in  accordanc-e  with  the  first  of 
their  examinations),  who  (ran  write  correctly  a  short  English  eomiM>8i- 
tion,  and  thus  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  a  few  pres(*ribed 
classical  English  works;  who  can  rca<l  at  sight  simple  Latin,  German, 
and  French  ])rose;  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Ristory  of  the 
United  rttat4»s  and  of  England;  who  have  mastered  the  elementary 
mathematics,  including  aiialyti(*a]  geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of  me- 
chanics; and  lastly,  who  have  ha^l  a  certain  amount  of  ]al)oratory  prac- 
tice in  ])hysical  scieiiee,  including  both  physics  and  <;heniistry. 

Of  the  several  alternatives  which  the  new  scheme  ofiers  the  one  above 
described  is  the  one  that  will  ])robably  be  chosen  by  most  students  who 
ar<^  seeking  a  scientific*  rather  than  a  literary  education.  But  this  gen- 
eral i)lan  of  ])reparatory  studies  may  be  varied  in  details  to  meet  differ- 
ent circumstances;  thus  an  advancetl  course  in  Latin  or  French  maybe 
offered  in  place  of  the  German,  but  this  substitution  is  not  generally 
advisable,  for  the  study  of  German,  if  deferred,  must  be  taken  up  iu  col- 
lege, the  ability  to  read  ordinary  German  as  well  as  French  prose  being 
an  cssi^ntial  qualification  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  In  1888  81  students 
took  the  a<lvanced  examination  in  German  and  43  that  in  French,  and 
as  Harvanl  ilraws  lier  students  from  at  least  250  institutions,  the  fact 
that  so  many  men  take  the  examinations  is  an  indication  of  the  extent 
of  th<»  higher  study  of  the  modern  langiuiges  among  the  preparatory 
schools. 

The  advanced  studies  are  supY)osed  to  be  equivalent  in  regard  to  time 
spent  upon  them  at  sc^hool,  and  will  have  the  same  weight  in  the  exam- 
inations.   Each  of  the*,  advanced  studies  is  t^mght  in  college  iu  an  elect- 
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ive  course  (or  two  half-c*ourse8)  occupyiu^  .*5  hours  a  wet^k  for  a  year, 
and  the  standard  required  at  the  entrano^^  exaiiiiiuitions  is  the  same  as 
in  the  e^rreapondiug  college  courses. 

A  candidate  may  therefore  satisty  the  reciuirements  for  a<lmission  by 
presenting  himself  for  examination — 

(a)  On  all  the  elementary  studies,  and  on  at  k*ast  tAvo  of  the  advanc<Ml 
studies. 

(b)  On  all  the  elementary  studies  with  the  excreption  of  either  (rernum 
or  French,  and  on  at  lenst  three  of  tlie  a^lvanceil  studies. 

(c)  On  all  the  elementary  studies  with  the  exception  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  on  at  least  four  ;i4lvanced  studies. 

{d)  On  all  the  eleuientary  studies  witli  the  exception  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  ami  of  either  French  or  (ierinaii,  and  on  at  least  five  a4lvance4l 
studies.  A  candidate  may  be  admitted  in  spit^^  of  <leli(*iencies  in  s<»me 
of  these  studies,  but  no  candidate  so  aduutt^Ml  will  be  rec4)mniended  for 
the  degree  until  he  has  nuvle  gtHwl  su(*h  defi<'ien<'ies  to  the  satistiU'tion 
of  the  faculty. 

This  broadening  of  the  requisites  for  admission  is  the  last  step  in  a 
aeries  of  changes  by  which  at  Harvard  ( 'Ollege  scientific  culture  has 
been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  literary  culture,  and  recognized  as 
an  equally  lltting  pi*e])anition  for  the  d<»grees  in  arts.  1 1  lias  l)ccn  <'leaily 
sfHsn  by  those  who  have  advocat^nl  tlu»se  changes  that  the  stiuly  of  nat- 
ural science  could  not  com]>ete  with  the  study  of  literaturt^  as  a  means 
of  culture  unless  the  discipline  were  equally  severe,  and  unh^ss  legiti- 
mate scientific  metlunls  were  strictly  ibllowed.  We  <*an  ni»t  rciU'h  a 
standard  that  will  (M)iamand  general  respei^t  until  we  <*an  sc^cure  real 
science  training  in  tln^  jireparatory  s<'1i<n)1s.  What  we  retjuire  is  that 
the  eye  should  be  tmined  to  observe,  the  hand  to  experiment,  and  the 
judgment  to  reawm.  Hence  it  is  thtit  in  the  new  sclicme  of  retpiirements 
for  a<lmission  to  llarvanl  College  the  rctpiisition  in  chemistry  has  been 
stated  thus: 

A  course  of  at  least  sixty  expcrimeiitH  in  ^oiiorul  <'b«>iniMti\v,  actiinlly  p'TftiniK^d  :it 
school  by  the  pupil. 

The  <*^ndidate  is  required  to  pass  both  a  written  and  lalwu^atxny  ex- 
amination. 

The  written  ezamiDatiou  will  lye  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
expenment^i  and  experimenting,  as  well  im  bis  knowledge  of  the  ]>riuciples  and  results 
of  the  respective  sciences.  The  laboratory  cxanii nation  will  he  directed  to  testing 
hiifskni  in  experimenting.  At  the  hour  of  the  written  examination  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  hand  in  the  original  notebook  in  which  he  recorded  the  steps 
»ii<l  results  of  the  ex]>eriments  which  he  perfornied  at  .school,  and  thiH  noteb<M)k 
miist  bear  the  indorsement  of  his  teacher  <*ertilying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record 
of  the  pupil's  work. 

The  requisition  in  physics  is  stateil  in  similar  language. 

Except  to  those  who  have  unusual  mathematical  and  scientific  talent 
the  uew  scheme  of  preliminary  studies  is  a  decidedly  more  diilicult  way 
of  entering  college  than  by  the  old  classical  <'urriculum.     it  has,  how- 
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ever,  a  special  end  in  view,  and  has  l>een  adaptol  to  this  purpose  with 
great  I'are,  and  is  the  result  <»!'  large  exi)erienee.  Our  (colleges  have 
always  been  the  nurseries  ol' seholars,  of  men  who  knew  how  *'to  clothe 
thought  in  beautiful  and  suggestive  language.'^  Harvard  College  hojK'S 
to  render  still  as  high  service  to  the  State  in  these  res|>e(rts,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  the  iMjually  im])ortant  work  of  in-eparing  men  "tA>  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  univ(»rse,  to  probe  the  secrets  of  disease,  to  diivet 
the  forc(\s  of  nature,  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  earth." 

Two  regular  examinations  for  admission  to  tin*  freshman  class  are 
held  eiu'h  year.  The  tirst  in  June  at  stated  plac<is  in  this  country  and 
in  Euro]»e,  and  thii  second  at  ( -ambridge  alone,  at  the  l>eginniug  of  the 
aca^lemic  year  in  the  autumn.  These  permit  the  caiulidate  to  ])a^s  an 
examination  on  a  part  of  tlie  ri^gular  branches  for  examination  one  year, 
and  on  the  remaiinh^r  a  subse<[uent  year.  But  the  candidate  so  present- 
ing himself  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  at  least  five  of  the 
prescribc^d  subjects. 

In  1889  the  number  examined  for  admission  Wiis  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  the  total  being  about  700,  of  whom  »*J23  entered  cH>l]ege 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  renniinder  were  hoping  to  enter  in  1890.  Can- 
didates for  the  scientilic?  scliool  were  not  included  in  this  count. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  rofpiirtHl  for  admiHsion  to  the  coUege,  optional 
examinatiouH  are  provided  for  hiicIi  caiididateH  as  have  extended  their  studies  beyond 
the  re({uirement>s.  At  tht^e  examinations  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency  is  de- 
manded than  at  the  examinations  for  admission. 

Thus  (candidates  for  admission  to  the  treshman  class  may  pass  upon 
the  pres<rribed  studies  of  the  sophomore  juid  junior  years,  and  thereby 
relieve,  themselves  from  attendance  at  the  exercisi's  in  those  studien  iu 
college. 

A  principal  aim  in  providing  these  optional  examinations  is  to  encourage  teachen 
to  carry  the  studies  of  their  hrigliter  and  more  diligent  pn])ils  beyond  the  ban*  re- 
(|uircmcnts  for  admission  in  whatever  direction  Umi^,  or  opportunity  nmy  buggest. 
F'uH  einph>ym(>nt  may  i  liiis  \n>>  se<*iired  for  the  most  ca]>ahh'  student  until  be  is  thought 
mature  enough  to  enter  college,  while  his  greater  pn»gress  in  school  will  make  his 
college  course  mitre  ]irotitable  by  enahling  him  either  to  take  up  bis  studies  at  n  mure 
advanettd  stage,  or  t«i  givt*  more  tinu^  to  tlie  stu<lies  of  his  choice. 

Harvard  (..ollege  also  a^lmitis  without  examination,  speinal  8tudeut8, 
who  may  !)e  candidates  for  a  certificate  and  enjoy  equal  advantage  lor 
taking  honors. 

The  (UMirses  of  study  in  Harvard  College  are  open  to  persons  who  satisfy  the  fac- 
ulty of  their  iitness  to  ]>ursue  the  ])artieular  cours«*s  they  eleet,  although  they  bave 
not  ]):iss(>d  the  usual  e\ainiii:itiou  for  admission  to  c(dh>ge.  These  students  are  kuowii 
asspeeial  stitdcnts;  they  are  mcuibfrs  of  t  Uc  college  from  i\w  time  of  their  admission, 
but  are  not  caudidat'i's  for  the  degree  of  hachehu'  of  arts. 

For  some  time  PresidcMit  Kliot  and  his  associates  have  felt  that  the 
age  at  which  young  nuMi  are  now  gi*aduate4l  from  liairvaid  College  in  tuu 
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advanced.    Henc^  as  early  as  Detrember,  1887,  the  following  vote  was 
passed  by  the  acrademic  couucil,  viz : 

That  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  a^e  at  which  hachelorn  of  artH  of  lliirvanl 
College  can  enter  the  profesnionul  hcIuhiIh  and  the  gra<luate  ilepartiiiciit,  the  college 
fiicnlty  he  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  re<lu('tion  of  tlie  coUe^e  courHe. 

The  questiou  proposed  by  the  council  wuh  discnssexl  at  some  leiif^th, 
but  the  faculty  fouud  it  iini)088ible  to  secure  sut)i<rieiit  time  from  routine 
busmess  to  give  it  the  consideration  which  it^  imixirtance  demands,  so 
that  no  definite  conclusion  was  reached. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

[Taken  fh>iu  the  Hiirvanl  Catulo^tu^  of  1888-89.] 

8KMITIC   LANGl'AGKS. 

Hebrew — (First  ooorse)  Grammar;  method  and  manual ;  elements  of  Hebrew,  parts  of 
the  Pentateachy  historical  books  and  psalms;  (second  course)  syntax — parts  of 
the  prophets,  and  poetical  books. 

Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac) — Grammars,  chrostomathy,  New  Testament. 

Jewish  Aramaic — Selections  from  the  Targams,  and  from  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

Assyrian — ^Assyrian  Manual,  Delitzsch's,  Assyrische,  LesestUoke. 

Assyrian  (second  course) — ^The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Wastern  Asia. 

Assyrian  (third  course)— The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Western  Asia. 

Babylonian-Assyrian  '*  history/'  with  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers. 

Axabie — Grammar;  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

Arabic  (second  coarse) — Interpretation  of  many  of  the  poets,  antl  the  Koran. 

£thiopic — Grammar  and  chrcstomathy. 

Genexal  Semitic  grammar. 

INDO-IKANIAX   LANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit—Pnmer,  grammar,  reader,  the  Pancatantra. 

Sanskrit  Drama — Kalidasa's  three  plays,  Ratuavali. 

Sanskrit  Epos — ^The  Maha-Bharata. 

Old  Iranian — ^The  Avesta. 

Pali — ^The  sacred  hooks  of.  Buddhism. 

GREEK. 

Six  lectures  to  the  freshmen — two  on  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Herodotus,  Homer's  Iliatl,   Odyssey,   Lysiiis,    Plat<»,  Kuripides,  Aristophanes;  with 

reading  at  sight,  and  Gomlwin's  Moods  and  Tenst's. 
Qreek  prose  composition,  Andocides,   r)enio8th«Mies  ;  lyric   poets — 8o)diocIes,    Mh- 

ohylns,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Jilschines,  Lycurgus,  Aristotle.   Pindar;  with  a 

study  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  their  literature  and  history,  and  of 

the  archaeology  of  Greece 

LATIN. 

Cicero's  orations  and  selectcil  writings^  Sallust,  Virgil,  Livj-,  Terence,  Plautus,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Martial,  i^'atiillus,  Liicn^tiiiH,  (^iiintilian,  (ielliuH;  with 
Latin  composition,  and  practice  in  Latin  exprcHsion  and  style;  history  of  the 
eiurly  Roman  Empire,  of  the  privat'*^  life  of  tlic  Romans,  of  the  Koman  drama  and 
of  Latin  literature. 

GKEEK   A XI)    LATIN. 

Greek  and  Latin  comparative  philology. 

Practice  in  text  criticism,  ami  inter)»retation  of  Cireek  and  Latin  authors. 
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ENGUSH. 

Khetoric  and  Englirtli  ooinpoHitioii;  leotureH  on  English  literature;  twelve  thei 
lectures  uiid  (liscuHHionH  of  themes. 

Forcusies — Ten  lei'tures  on  ur^umentativo  composition. 

Oral  discussion  of  t^ipics  in  political  tM'onomy  and  history. 

English  AujLclo-Saxon  reader;  Anglo-Saxon  ]>oetry. 

Early  English,  English  literature — (.-haueer,  Bacon,  Miltoo. 

The  English  Hihle;  Spenser,  Shaks])ere,  and  from  Shaksftero  to  Dryden;  the  drs» 
(excluHivt^  of  Shaks]>cre)  from  the  miracle  )»lays  to  the  closing  of  the  theat«*> 
English  literature  of  th«>  eighteenth  century,  and  poets  and  prosi'  writers  of  I 
nineteenth  century;  also,  study  of  special  topics  and  elocution. 

UKKMAN. 

The  courses  in  Oi^nuan  include  translations  from  the  best  of  the  Gennanproee  avrnd 
poetical  works,  and  a  study  of  the  hist^iry  of  literature  and  art  in  the  middle  a^r^^^ 
and  from  the  Ueformation  to  the  middle  of  the  ninetiH^nth  century.  Also,  of  trtM^ 
Nihelungenlied  and  Die  MinneHingcr,  and  translation  fnuu  Mediaeval  Germau 
nitHleni  (rerman.  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  Geruiau.  Opportunity  is  »!' 
furuirthtul  for  the  study  of  Gothic. 

FKENCir. 

The  French  courses  an?  very  complete?.  Besides  the  practice  in  writing  and 
ing  French,  translations  are  made  from  all  of  the  best  known  )>oetsund  prose  writ'< 
not  less  than  tw<!nty-tive  authors  being  selected.  Hy  lectures  and  themes  attention* 
is  given  to  French  literature  and  history,  to  the  renaissance  in  France,  to  the  aovi^^ 
and  romances,  to  Fr«>nch  so<>iety  and  literature  in  the  middle  ages,  to  old  Freu*-*^' 
and  to  modern  words  and  i>lays. 

ITALIAN. 


Italian  |irose  selections,  stories  and  novels,  grammar  and  prose  composition, 

drama  and  essays — Tt»r«|Uiito,  Tasso,  Ariosto.     Selections  from  Hocaccio,  Petra^^?**' 
Dante,  Nannucci*s  Manual,  and  outline  of  the  history  of  Italiuu  literature. 


SPANISH. 


Grammar,  Oil  Hlas,  El  Eco  de  Madrid;  selections  from  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Cervantes.     Also,  in  early  Spanish,  the  pm^ni  of  the  Cid,  with  a  study  of  mod 
literature,  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  and  prosfi  coin|K>sition. 

UOMANCK    l>IIILOL()(iY. 

Intr<Mluctirm  to  the  com]»arative  study  of  the  Romance  languages. 

Plioui*ti<\s  to  explain  the  sound  <'hanges  in  the  Komance  languages. 

Olil  French — Phonology  and  iutlexions. 

Provencal — Phou<d«»gy  anil  inflexions. 

Historical  Italian  grammar — Phonology'  and  inflexions,  with  reading  of  old  liali.  ^^ 

texts. 
Old  FriMich  diah»cts,  with  special  reference  to  Anglo-Norman. 
The  French  element  in  English. 
Low  Latin. 

In  addition,  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  investigation  of  special  subj 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors. 

Komance  philology  conferences  are  held  twice  a  mouth. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


History  of  philosophy — Lectures  and  essays. 
Logic  and  psychology — Lessons  and  lectures. 
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EtliicB — RtM^nt  English  contributions  to  theistic  t^thicH;  Murtineau's  types  and  Mar- 

tineau's  stndy  of  religion ;  theses  and  lectures. 
Earlier  French  philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Leibnitz,  and  (xernian  )i]iil(>s<>phy  from 

Kant  to  Hegel. 
Philosophy  in  Crermauy  since  1780. 
Philosophy  of  nature,  including  the  modern  doctrine  of  e.volution ;  the  ethic'H  of  social 

reform;  the  questions  of  charity,  divorce,  the  Indians,  labor,  prisons,  tem)>ur- 

ance,  etc. 
The  philosi>phy  of  religion — Its  history  from  Lessinjx  to  Schleiermaclier. 

For  special  research  there  are  questions  in  ])sychology,  in  mcta]diysics,  and  in 
ethics. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Mills's  principles  of  political  economy;  Cairne's  letMling  principles  of  political  ec^m- 
omy ;  Dunbar's  chapters  on  banking,  topics  in  money,  liuance,  labor,  and  capital, 
cooperation,  socialism,  and  taxation. 

History  of  economic  theory. 

Investigation  and  discussion  of  practical  economic  ipiestions. 

Economic  history  of  Europe  and  America  si  nee  tht*  Heven  years'  war. 

Economic  effecti*  of  land  tenures  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany. 

History  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

History  of  financial  legislation  in  the  llnit^d  States. 

Management  and  ownership  of  railways. 
Competent  students  can  pursue  special  investigations  of  selected  topics  under  the 

guiduice  of  any  one  of  the  instructors. 

HISTORY. 

MediiBval  and  modern  European  history. 

Constitntional  government,  tdementary  and  advanced  course. 

History  of  the  development  of  political  and  legal  institutions  in  Greece  and  Rome 

tojthe  fall  of  the  Roman  Repuldic. 
Later  Roman  and  early  meditpval  history. 
The  conflict  of  Christianity  with  paganism. 
The  medieval  church. 
History  of  government  and  administration  in  France  from  the  Fraukish  period  to 

modem  times. 
Constitutional  and  legal  history  of  England  to  the  sixteentli  century. 
The  era  of  the  Reformation  in  Euro]>e. 

European  history  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nintfteenth  centuries. 
American  colonial  history  (to  1783)  and  history  of  diplomacy  hinee  1815. 
Constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United  States  (1783-1861). 
Geneml  history  of  the  United  Stat-es. 
Elements  of  public  international  law;  history  of  treaties. 
Stndies  in  the  comparative  history  of  religions. 

In  addition  there  is  opi>ortunity  for  special  advanced  study  and  research. 

ROMAN  i«vw. 

History  and  institutes  of  Roman  law. 

Advanced  study  of  special  topics ;  selections  from  the  digest. 

THE  FI.VK   ARTS. 

Principles  of  delineation^  color,  and  chiarooscuro. 
Principles  of  design  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Ancient  srt. 
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LiivTiitiin^  anil  tin*  tine  arU  in  Italy  dnrin^  tlio  middle  a^cH  and  the  it^nnissance, 

witli  K|U'.c«ial  Htudy  of  Dante. 
Gnn'k  archa'olo^y — Tlui  p^oJ;^•^^H  of  }ir<;]ia»o]ogii'aI  discovery  in  GreotM*,  aud  of  the 

knowledge  of  Greek  art  from  the  fift<M;uth  century  to  the  present  time. 

Mt'SIC. 

Harmony;  ronnterpoint;  hiKtory  of  mnHi**;  canon  and  fngiie;  fre«^  thematic  mnsic ; 
forniH  of  modern  inHtrnmental  niuhic;  inHtnimentatiou;  Htmly  of  the  scores  of 
the  great  masters;  exercises  in  orchestration. 

matiikmatic:m. 

Lognrithms;  plane  trigontnnetry,  with  ils  applications  to  surveying  and  navigation. 

Analytic  geometry;  elementary  and  higher  and  solid  geometry;  algehra. 

Elenien ta r v  me<"han i cs. 

Practical  a])p]ications  of  plane  trigonometry;  spherical  trigonometry;  applications 

of  spherical  trigonometry  to  astronomy  and  navigation. 
Diflereiitial  and  integral  calculus,  first  aud  second  course. 
The  elements  of  mechanics. 

Quaternions  and  theoretical  mechanics;  analytic  mechanics. 
Higher  plane  curves. 

Trigonometric;  stoics;  introduction  to  spherical  harmonics. 
Theory  of  the  potential. 
The  theory  of  functions. 
Hydromechanics. 

The  following  two  courses  consist  in  investigations  and  reading,  and  stndents  are 
expected  to  present  their  results  from  week  to  week  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
theses : 

(a)  Qnesticms  in  the  theory  of  functions. 

(b)  Higher  Jilgehra. 

PIIY8IC8. 

Physics  (lectures) — Experimental  physics;  measurements  in  mechanics,  soand,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  an<l  magnetism,  with  lectures  and  lahoratory  work. 

General  descriptiv«»  ])liysics. 

Sound  and  col(»r,  with  special  applications  to  electrical  and  telephonic  apparatna 
aud  to  photography. 

Electrostatics,  electrokinematics.  and  parts  of  electromagnetism,  with  the  mathe> 
maticnl  theory  <*oncerning  them. 

Electrodynamics,  magnetism,  and  electromagnetism. 

Light,  a  general  treatment  <»f  optical  phenomena. 

Thermodynamics,  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

Heat  engines  and  dynamos. 
There  is  opportunity  for  ailvanced  study  in  spectrum  analysis,  electrostatic  lueaa- 

urcments,  sound  and  elasticity,  and  electromagnet i.sm. 

CIIE.MISTRY. 

Elementary  chemistry,  experimental  chemistry,  and  general  descriptive  chemistry, 
including  its  applications  in  the  arts,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical 
elements. 

Elementary  lithology;  <leterminative  mineralogy. 

Qualitative  analysis;  cpiantitative  anlysis  (mostly  laboratory  work). 

The  carbon  compounds. 

Advanced  problems  in  inorganic  chemistry,  iutrluding  molecular  weights  and  vol* 
lunes,  thenuochemiBtry,  aud  specific  refractive  power. 
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Cry8talli»jn^phy  and  i\w  pliyHicHof  rryHtalH. 

AltMt  H<lvaiicc4l  Htiidy  and  nwimroh  in  d«'terminatif»n  of  at^miic  weights,  at-oniic 
couiponnds,  organic  and  iuurganic  <thoniiHtry. 

NATURAL   IIIrtTDRY. 

(1)  Hiolagif, — Biology,  zmllogy,  lM»t»iny,  <Typt^»ganii(:  botany,  niirroftcopic  anatomy, 
paleontology,  and  (■oniparativ«;  (»Mt4>ology,  with  Hprrial  rcHcan'h  in  rn)1>ryf>h»gy, 
general  <*.ntonioh»gy,  exiN^riniental  v«>g(>table  physiology,  Htnirture  and  devclop- 
incnt  of  <'ryptoganiH,  and  ]Kil«M>ntology. 

(2)  (reology. — Phyniml  geography  and  meteorology ;  g«'ology,  with  lertnreH,  lalxira- 
tory  and  field  exereisen. 

lliatorical  geology;  field  work  for  training  in  the  principleH  of  geological  Hnrveying 

and  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 
Kcoiiomical  geology,  petrography,  nn'neral  veins,  and  iiirtallifertMis  (h^iosits. 
North  Ameriea,  it«  physical  geography  and  geology ;   tht*  past  and  probable  fntnrr 
development  of  its  niati^rial  resources. 

One  now  department  of  8tn<ly  is  announced  in  the  college*  ehu'tive  list  18W>-flO — 
that  of  Germanic  philology.  It  offers  instructimi  in  Gothic,  old  high  German,  old 
Saxon,  and  Icelandic.  Over  20  langnages,  dead  and  living,  are  now  tanght  in  Har- 
vard. 

BeftideH  these  conrses  there  are  (>vening  rt'SMlings,  concerts,  public  lectnr<^s,  etc. 

In  the  above  we  have  presenk^l  in  as  oxmdensed  a  form  as  ])ossibIe 
the  varions  cxiiirses  of  instniction  which  are  now  ott'enKl  to  the  stndent^ 
of  the  college.  It  serves  to  lay  stress  upon  and  illustrate  not  alone  thv 
fact  of  the  marvelous  advanci^  that  Harvjird  (-ollege  has  made  during 
the  two  and  one-half  centuries  siuc^  its  opening,  but  much  nuire  than 
this,  it  shows  what  immense  strides  have  been  ma*de  in  science  and 
ui  all  other  departments  of  learning. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Since  the  regulation  of  1872,  a  student  who  is  qualified  to  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  art^s  may  be  recommendcHl  either  for  an  ordinary 
degree,  or  for  a  degree  with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades;  but  no 
8tadent  will  be  recommended  for  this  degre(»  luitil  he  has  passed  in  all 
prescribed  studies  and  in  the  requisite  nunib(4'  of  (»h»(*tive  courses;  and 
has  moreover  stood  above  gi'ade  1)  (40  per  cent.)  in  at  least  one-fourth 
of  all  his  CM>llege  work.  In  conferring  the  degree  these  three  grades  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  summa  cum  laudcj  miufna  mm  laudCj 
and  cum>  Inude.  The  reason  for  the  grade  of  <listinction  in  the  degree 
is  stated  in  the  diploma,  and  when  two  reasons  exist,  both  are  stated. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  confeiTed  ui)on  studc»nts  who,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  school  at  least  two  full  years  as  <!andidates  for  a  degree*, 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  tht»  (Mitire  course.  The  grade 
of  cum  laude  is  confernMl  ui)on  such  lus  have  distinguish(»d  themselves 
by  the  excellence  of  their  examination  throughout  tlu»  course. 

The  same  grside  is  confern^d  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
nyion  such  candidates  sis  have  ]>ursued  a  com])lete  4  years'  course,  and 
obtained  an  average  of  75  \h'y  <*cnt.  upon  all  the  t^\aminations.  There 
18  no  grade  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  but  with  the  degree 
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of  ba<*belor  of  science  the  grades  are  tlie  s^me  as  those  distingiiislung 
that  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Siiic<«i  the  commencenieiit  of  1872  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  has  not 
been  given  in  eoursi?.  According  to  the  present  rules  of  the  coriK>ni' 
tion  and  overseers — 

the  <k'gree8  of  mUHter  of  artj*  and  doctor  of  plii1oHO]di,v  nro  oi»on  to  bsu'heloni  of  arte 
of  IlHTvard  College  aud  to  hsM*h('lor8  of  urt^  of  other  colh^gen  who  have  HatiHtied  the 
college  faculty,  by  exaiiiiiiatioii,  that  the  conrKe  of  Mtudy  for  which  they  received 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  bachelor'M  degree  is  given 
iu  Harvard  College,  or  have  paused  Bucjh  additional  examinations  as  that  faculty  niay 
prescribe. 

The  fa(*ulty  of  arts  and  sciences  recommends  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  c«i* 
didates  otlierwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,  porsae 
for  at  least  one  ye^r  at  the  university  (for  the  doctor's  degree  two  years)  a  conrse 
of  liberal  study  approved  by  the  appropriate  faculty,  and  pass  with  high  credit  «u 
examination  on  that  course. 

HONORS. 

Untlergradiiates  are  encouraged  to  attain  distinction  in  s])eciiied  de- 
partments of  study  by  a  system  of  study  of  special  honors  (instituted  in 
1870)  and  now  classified  as  linal  honors,  honorable  mention,  and  second- 
year  honors.  The  latter  was  first  announced  in  1871-72,  and  honorable 
mention  in  1870-80,  the  class  of  '80  being  the  first  to  receive  it^  The 
final  honors  of  two  grades  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  college  course 
to  such  students  as  prove  by  examination  that  they  have  made  exce|>- 
tional  proficiency  iu  certain  departments  of  study.  The  secx)nd-year 
honors  are  also  of  two  grades,  honors  and  highest  honors,  aud  are 
awarded  to  sophomores  and  jiuiiors,  and  to  seniors  who  intend  to  be 
candidates  for  final  honors  in  some  year  after  graduation.  They  are  open 
to  freshmen  only  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty.  The4se  honors  are 
awarded  by  the  faculty  on  the  recommendation  of  special  committees  of 
examiners,  luid  the  award  is  printed  with  the  annual  rank  list  aud  in 
the  University  Catalogue. 

Since  1870-80  ^'such  members  of  the  graduating  class  ais  are  selected 
by  the  fa<*ulty  receive  honorable  mention  on  the  commencement  pro- 
granune  and  in  the  next  following  annual  catalogue,  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  studies:  Semitic  langimges;  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  English  compositioti,  (Tcrman,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish; 
Romance,  ])hilology,  philosophy,  ]>olitical  economy,  history,  fine  arts, 
music,  mathematics,  physicrs,  clu»mistry,  natural  history,  and  engineer- 
ing.'' At  the  commcnc(*nieiit  in  1888  22  received  final  honors,  120  hon- 
orable mention,  and  18  second-year  honors. 

FKLLOWSHIP8. 

The  university  has  within  the  la«t  22  years  been  the  recipient  of  a 
number  of  fellowships,  the  annual  value  of  which  varies  from  9500  to 
$750  e«<*h.  These  fellowships  have  been  given  mostly  under  condi- 
tious,  aud  for  certain  definite  objects.    The  greater  part  ar^  for  ^[nwl- 
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i^te  students,  and  in  the  repilatioiis  ju^ovcTiiin^  iihout  ono-lialf  of  all 
p^rimgsion  is  given  to  the  incumbent  to  reside  abroad  for  the  jHirjioses 
of  study. 

The  appointinent-s  miule  by  the  President  and  i^VUows  of  tlie  univer- 
sity for  the  '*  Parker  Fellowships  "  must  receive  th«»  ai>])i'oval  of  tlie  p»v- 
ernoraud  chief  justice*  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massjicliusctts,  and  the 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  an<1  Sciences. 

A  few  yeiu's  ago  Mr.  Itobert  Treat  Paine  established  a  socijil  science 
fellowship  at  Harvard,  which  was  bestow«Ml  for  the  tirst  tinn*  in  1SS7-SS. 
The  recipient,  Mr.  Edward  C-umniin^s,  spent    some  time  in   Kiirope, 
mostly  in  London  and  I^iris  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  study  of 
soi^iological  questions  with  a  view  to  the  lo<':ition  of  ii  work  in  Boston 
which  shall  be  dii-ectly  connecte<l  with  Jlarvurd  University,  and  wliicJi 
shall  do  for  the  inon;  degi*aded  parts  of  Boston  what  Toynbee  I  hill,  jis 
the  representative  of  Oxford  University,  ha.s  done  for  the  slums  of  K:ist 
Laudon.     It  is  l>elieved  by  those  who  liavt^  ^iven  tlM»ir  best  attention 
to  the  matt-er,  that  it  is  possible  to  ai)])ly  the  intellip:4Mice  of  the  univer- 
«ty  to  the  destitution  and  despair  of  ii  p'cat  city  in  such  a  ])ra«'ticj|] 
wjiy  that  the  two  extremes  of  scM-iety  shall  be  brouj^lit  to^^'ther  foi- 
iwial  amelioration.     Within  i\  reasonablv  short  time  it  is  likely  th;it 
8tadent-8  of  Harvard  University  will  be  s])endinjr  at  least  a  i)ortion 
of  their  time  in  work  among  the  most  dej^raded  ]MM)]»Ie  in  the  city,  and 
lill  here  leam  how  to  deal  with  the  socinl  ])roblems  of  our  time*  by 
Pxperien*^  and  knowledge  of  their  character.     Mr.  Paine  has  been  a 
pkmeerin  this  enterprise,  ami  is  lik«dy  to  be  one  of  its  chief  jmrnioters 
in  the  future.    Partly  siiggestwl  by  what  has  been  done  by  the  uni- 
^writy  men  in  East  London,  it  is  truth  to  say  that  lon^  b«»fore  this  Lon- 
don work  had  been  undertaken  Mr.  Paine  hiid  distinctly  ontlined  what 
nii^it  be  done  by  members  of  the  univ«»rsity  in  tin*  slum  section  of  Bos- 
^   He  did  this  in  a  pai)er  read  bt»tbre  the  E])isco]KiI  Church  conj^rcss 
■boutthe  time  that  Arnold  Toynbee  was  niakin^  his  own  ex]M'rinients 
''^Ea^t  London.     It  may  b4»  said  also  that  the  su^;;:(»stion  of  tiiis  work 
'^fegrew  out  of  the  operation  of  tlu^  Associated  Uhiirities. 


PKIZKS. 


In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  prizes^  «riven  each  year  by  Harvard 
^^^iversity  "a  distribution  of  books  called  Deturs  is  made  from  the 

The  Bowdoiu  prize  for  P^n^HNh  diKHcrtations  :iihI  lor  I.ntiii  :ni<I  ('rock  romposi- 
****•  th«  BoylHton  priztw  for  elonitioii  uiul  for  iiuMlirai  ilisM-rtatimis,  ami  tln'  urizrs 
*"  law  studeuto  were  the  only  i»riz«*rt  ^ivoii  in  Harvard  pr«'vinus  to  tin*  voar  1S.'>7, 
****the  Boyd«*n  prizes  in  mathf^niatirH  wvrv  ostaldishrd.     Tli»-  latter,  after  thr  first 


'*»rd,  were  diHrontinned,  and,  in  186(.),  tin*  •*  Harvard  inathcniatical  jirizrs"  wcrt' 

p^«bli»h«l  by  the  Hon.  .lolin  C.  (Jray.     Tlu'so  also  wi-re  discoiitiiiiu'd  after  1S*>2. 

J  ^XM  in  road ini;  were  intnMlmM^d  in  1S<>4,  and  awarded  to  nieiiil>ers  of  the  several 

«/^*M».    Other  prizes,  like  the  "(.-hanncey  Wright  prize,"  tin*  •*  Dante  prize."  the 

^^^WllSent  prizeHi"  tlie  "Tappim  priz«\"  and  tlio  "Smnner  prize"  have  sinee  l)«'t*n 

"^  kbliahed. 
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income  of  the  FIo])kius  Foundation,  near  the  beginning  of  the  a<*ademic 
year,  to  meritorious  students  of  1  yeiir's  st^inding.  J)etur8  are  also 
given  to  those  members  of  the  junior  chuss  who,  uot  having  rtH^ived 
them  in  the  sophomore  year,  shall,  in  the  eourse  of  that  year,  have  made 
dcicided  improvement  in  seholarshi[».  In  1887-88  thirty  Deturs  were 
given  in  the  sophomore  class  and  three  in  the  junior  class." 

srnoLAKsiiiPS. 

OvcM"  I'M)  scholarships,'  to  tlu>  aggregate  amoiuitof  ?29,5fH),  are  now 
assign<Hl  to  students  in  ditferent  departments  of  the  university.  They 
furnish  an  annual  income  varying  from  i\H)  to  #«'^><).  They  are  awarded 
by  the  cor])oration  unless  t  he  donors  have  ot herwise  ordere<l.  The  ehoiw 
is  made  among  a]>)>licants  according  t<»  the  rank  susUuntMl  in  seholar 
shi[);  in  short  it  may  be  state4l  that  iMKHiniary  aid  is  so  generously  ofiV^n!d 
that  the  government  is  justitied  in  saying:  "The  ex]M»rience  of  the  iwat 
warrants  the  statement  that  goo<l  s<rholars  of  high  character  and  sleu- 
dc*r  means  are  seldom  or  never  obligetl  to  leave  college  for  want  <»f  moni»y  ;^ 
and  it  is  not  an  unknown  thing  for  a  student  "-to  i)n.>sent  himself  ])eu- 
niless  at  the  bc^ginning  of  his  fn»shinan  yt^ar  and  carry  off  the  highest 
honors,  sustaining  himself  by  t\w.  pecuniary  rc^wards  given  to  high  si*hol- 
arsliii)."  Hereafter  these  s<*holarsln])s  will  be  assigned  only  to  the  three 
upper  classes  on  t\w  basis  of  the  work  of  tin*  previous  year.  The  i<eniors 
are  no  longer  to  have  aid  given  just  as  they  are  graduating. 

According  to  Pn^sident  Eliot  a  scholarshi]>  is  not  something  to  be 
iishame<l  of  and  regarded  as  a  badge  of  [)overty.  It  is  rather  "an  aea- 
demic  honor  as  wc^ll  as  a  mon(\v  gift."  **I  r<»gard,"  he  says,  ''  the  winiiiug 
of  one  of  our  scholarships  as  a  thing  which  any  young  man  may  be 
proud  of." 

Harvard  holds  funds  to  theamount  of  over  ♦1,2<H),(HK)  in  trust  for  the 
puriK>se  of  giving  aid  in  scholarships  an<l  in  other  ways  to  desiTving  stu- 
dents. The  income  of  these  funds  for  1800-01,  wasover  J?7(MM)().  It  has 
systematic  ways  of  aiding  ]>oor  students  to  earn  money  in  th(»ir  spare 
hours.  It  has  hundreds  of  rich  graduates  living  within  sight  of  Memorial 
Hall  who  have  <mly  to  hear  that  a  clever  student  is  in  need  of  money  to 
take  steps  to  relieve  his  distress. 

THE   NKW   MKTIIUI)   Dl'   TKACUJLNG. 

This,  in  brief,  is  to  preserve  the  valualde  features  of  recitations  by 
adopting  and  (h'veloping  the  semiimr.  In  following  the  old  plan  of 
rei'ilation  »*the  reciter  gained,  ])ut  the  gains  of  the  rest  of  the  class  were 
small."    Of  late  y(»ars  lectures  have  to  an  extent  tiiken  the  )ilae«  of 

>T)i('  first  srliolarsliip  in  llarvuni  (NiHc^f  was  <>Htabli.sh4Ml  hy  nieaira  of  a  (luna- 
tion of'jCKX),  rrcfivcd  in  Kn<;laii(l,  tVoin  Lady  MowIhou.  The  nionoy  wntu  «le|MNiit«d 
in  the  tiTaniiry  of  tlif  colony  in  tlir  spring;  of  1(>45.  Tho  dnuatioii  wan  secured  by 
Mr.  Tlionias  Wtdd,  who  Htat(*d,  that  on  account  of  the  *' pious  di'Bire  of  the  lady  nig" 
iiifi4-d,  tlicy  tM^ttldd  £10  pi>r  anniuu  fui'uvor  upon  two  jioorv  oeholare  iu  tliQ  colle^esy  j65 
apu'ce. 
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leeitatious.  But  the  lecture  system  may  simply  hv  a  "  broiwl  rotwl  to 
iporance.^  *' Leiiniiiijj  is  criticism,  it  is  attack,  it  is  doiii^,  one  must 
perform  protresses  hims^^lf."  These  thinjjfs  are  now  becoming;  better  un- 
derstood. At  Harvard  there  now  remain  tew  cours(»sot'pnre  recitation 
or  of  pure  kn'tures.  in  some,  especially  in  c»lementary  courses,  IcM-tures 
run  jmrallel  with  a  text-book.  In  some  th(»ses,  that  is  written  tliscus- 
sioihsare  exa<rti?d  monthly,  semiyearly  or  yearly,  in  addition  to  exami- 
Diitioiis.  Ill  s<une  4'xamiuations  are  t're((u(;|it.  In  some  a  daily  (luestion 
to  be  answerwl  in  writiujy:  on  the  sj)ot  is  ott'ered  to  the  whoh»  class. 
Often,  e«i)ecially  on  philosophical  subjects,  the  hour  is  occupied  with  a 
del)ate  lM»tween  professor  and  students.  More  and  more  ])hysical  sub- 
j«*t«are  tuu^ht  by  the  laboratory;  those  that  are  lin^rtiistical  and  his- 
torical ]>y  the  library.  Thus  it  is  believed  that  study  in  Harvard  is  to- 
day ma(h*  "more  iut4.*restinji:,  ener{r(»tic,  and  ])ersistcnt  than  it  has  ever 
beeii  iHifon*.*' 

With  tlie  nuMi  who  are  inclined  to  work  the  coui's*'  becomes  hanler  iis 
they  a<lvance;  an<l  the  most  4iiIij:;'4Mit  stiidyin;:*",  as  a  rule,  is  ])robably 
doiiein  the  seniiu*  year.  It  is  possible  now  tor  a  man  to  gain  a  I>.  A. 
from  Harvard  without  knowinjr  a  word  ofiireek;  but  this  seldom  liap- 
peis,  since  very  large  acquisitions  in  scieiu'c  nv  literature  are  rexpiired 
ttan  equivalent. 

Most  of  the  ]U'otessors  nuike  the  mid-year  an<l  final  <'\an)inati(ms 
«evm^  tests,  and  if  a  man  does  not  give  sat  isfaction,  or  **  cuts ''  too  freely, 
if  can  be  dmppiMl  fi-om  the  course,  an<l  (»ven  from  college.  Su<'h  (ex- 
clusion is  .siiitl  to  occur  (»very  year  in  the.  case  of  p(M'lia])s  a  s(M)re  of 
fr**8bnum.  The  classes  tlitfer  in  si/e  acccu-ding  to  tin*  popularity  of  tin* 
Wbjet'tand  of  the  ti'iudua-.  Oiuj  hundred  and  tifty  men,  or  even  more, 
^Jften  flwk  into  a  single  lecture.  nM»m. 

An  excellent  juilgt^  of  the  present  aims  and  pnrposesof  the  university 
*Ddof  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  says: 

ll  lit  iiui>usMibl«'  tor  uu'ii  t(»  r4>a(l  tin*  liistnry  of  lli«>ii*  own  times  ,-iri;r|)t,  and  I  nniy 
'^miicli  in  terror  in  ui(!iu«urin^  llii'  (.-anisi'.^  wliich  Inivc  led  to  tin*  «>n]:ir«;cni(>nt  in  I  he 
***^'Vp8  «f  tbe  nnivf^wity  whii-h  luivc  takrn  ]»1;um^  in  my  own  tinu*.  It  is  cicjir,  liow- 
'^'^i  tbjit  tin?  nio»t  clisirjwtoriHl ir  rlnin;c»'  i»i  tin*  llirory  of  ir:iinin;x  whicli  nno'k.s  tin- 
'**'^'«l«|>iin'n  t  of  Harvairil  CoU*';?!'!  in  tlii.s  [u'riod  is  IoimkI  in  tin*  J*a«t  tliat  a  vorymnrli 
'''^^i^er  uieaMim*  f»f' ]MTsonal  lilM'ityhas  Ikmmi  «;raiiti'<l  to  tin-  st  ndcnts.  Tin"  way  in 
^birli  rhiti  c'lianj^e  Iium  comf  aliont  is  not  easily  ilisccrncil.  It  lia.s  jnoliaMy  Ihmmi  dnt; 
*^ ttiHiiy  «ran8«*H.  (hw  ot*  tlifsr  is  don))th->s  tin*  fli'\rlo]>nH-nt  of  lln'  rh-rtivf  systrm. 
/'oM  th«  »tndi'nl  wan  "a  •jjctttTof  lf.s,soiis."an<l  tin*  instnntoran  ay:«"nt  for  i-nfiin- 
'''8  Routine  duti«*H.  In  tb**  nt?w  sywti'm  tlir  sludrnt  i.s  ta<-iily.  and  in  ni(»sl  rasi-is 
P'^lKfrlv,  atu»nni(Ml  tii  br  in  imrsnitof  a  training;  \\  birh  .srrniij  to  bim  and  bis  advisers 
**"cdfor  tb«  end«  wbiefi  In*  nvvVs  to  attain  in  lifi*. 

It  was  Ii<mis  Agassiz  who  by  exami)Ic  tanght  the  college  that  there 
^'^  a  better  way  than  the  old  disciplinary  regiilati<»n.  lb'  was  never 
^ownto  chide  students.  He  tried  to  arouse  in  them  the  spirit  of  self 
^^IHsndence  and  lire  them  with  a  <levotion  to  theii*  wcnk  and  a  loyalty 
w  tbeir  masters.    Professor  Shaler  sa\s  that  he  would  frequently  leave 
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mi  hi(;h+:k  kdication  in  Massachusetts. 

tlu'iii  iiloue  lor  months  wliilr  they  won*  about  their  a inwin ted  tasks^atid 
so  self-reliant  did  they  thus  beeoiue  that,  so  far  as  he  has  lieeii  alile  to 
aseertain,  not  one  has  ever  made m  failure  of  lite.  ''They  have  j^en- 
erally  prove^l  self-reliant,  jKiinstakin^^  men,  r«»ady  for  any  oeeupation  in 
war  or  pe^iee,"  sliowin;;  no  laek  of  ordt.»r,  hut  among  the  p'eatest  of 
workers,  and  far  surpassing  "  iti  their  aceomplishmeuts  any  equal  num- 
ber taken  at4iazard  from  the  rolls  of  tlu»  college.'' 

Sinee  Professor  xVgassiz'sjlay  "the  ideal  of  personal  liberty  whieh  is 
t-o  be.  grantA'd  to  students  of  all  gra4les  in  the  university''  has  been 
advan<*ed  **  with  almost  startling  rai)idity.-'  The  motives  whieh  liave 
led  to  these  <*hanges  *' result  from  the  tie vidopment  of  the  civilization 
in  which  the  university  is  hnlgetl,  and  they  rei)n»sent  the  advance  in  the 
educational  and  other  social  inHu(*nces  of  th(»  friends  and  governing 
boards  of  the  instituti(m,  in  a  striking  and  original  manner.'*' 

As  to  th(^  «'tlect  «»f  these  changes  the  faculty  are  in  almost  jwrfcM*!  ac- 
cord. They  hohl  that  tin*  result^s  attained  have  been  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial to  the  students;  that  "  the  system  of  instruction  has  b<H?n  made 
such  that  the  youth,  while  gaining  the  s])irit  of  culture  whieh  it  is,  al>ove 
all,  the  function  of  higher  educaticm  to  develo)),  may  at  the  ssime  time 
tit  himself  for  some  tolerably  detinite  phuM^  in  the  work  of  tlie  world." 
Of  course,  t^lere  are  students,  especially  in  the  two  lower  chases,  to 
whom  the  new  system  of  instruction  is  not  adapted.  Yet  by  the  best 
authority  it  is  held  that  these*,  do  not  excteed  one-Htlh  of  the  wliole  num- 
ber. By  the  time  the  s<»nior  year  is  reiu'hed  scarcely  10  per  cent,  can 
be  found  that  have*  not  bec^n  beneficially  influenced  by  the  liberty  and 
counsel  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
remnant  that  the  disci])linary  system  of  Harvard  College  needs  ii^just- 
nn»nt.  The  facts  show  '"  that  year  by  year,  for  2  deciules,  the  college 
haft  (jahu'd  in  ifn  moral  an  much  a«  in  its  vduvaUonal  tone,'*^  In  the  three 
Classens  from  188.")  to  1888  the  estimate's  did  not  show  that  more  than 
from  2  to  .'5  per  cent,  of  tin*  student^s  had  *'  gone  down  during  their  col- 
lege <*areer." 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  develoj>ment  of  this  principle  of  academic  free- 
dom th(»re  must  be  some  system  devised  which  shall  bring  teacher  aud 
imi)il  into  close  ])ers4mal  and  frien<lly  relations. 

It  has  been  felt  by  educators  (^verywhen*  that  th(^  freedom  of  the  elect- 
ive system  at  Harvard  threw  too  nnich  res])onsibility  u[)on  students  at 
an  ag(»  wlH»n  their  judgment  is  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  direct  their 
future  course.  If  som«»  revision  could  i)e  made  by  which,  inntead  of 
limiting  the  stud«»ut's  freedom,  he'couhl  be  assisted  in  his  Judgment  by 
the  <'X])erien«*e  of  tla'  Harvard  facuUv,  nd  by  contae-t  with  a  riper  and 
more  Judicious  mind,  the  ditlicult  >.  Um  much  freedom  would  be 
avoided.  This  is  precisely  the  j)oii.  lO  which  tlH^  growing  convictions 
of  th(»  Harvard  faculty  have  now  arrived.  It  has  been  found  by  the 
tt*st  of  actual  experiment,  in  the  side  work  of  the  university,  that  in  the 
placing  of  students  in  their  intellectual  work  under  the  oversight  and 
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In  the  personal  care  of  professors  who  know  soinc*tliin<j:  of  them  as  in- 
dividaals,  the  juil^uK'nt  of  the  student  is  assisttMl  without  takiiij^  away 
his  iiKlepeudenee,  and  the  results  in  his4Mliu'ation  are  ^rt'atly  ini[u*oved. 
Tiial  of  this  was  made  some  y4»ars  i\ix*K  sjiys  IM'otessor  Shah»r,  in  the 
dajw  known  ius  "  sptH-ial  stu<lents."  In  1S7.*>  tlierolI(»;^('  had  ])een  opened 
to  those  student^i  from  whom  no  examination  was  require^l.  It  soon 
bei'iime  evident  that  a  further  eontinuation  of  this  privilege  wouUl  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  eoHe^e,  unless  sonu»  ettret  ive  method 
could  l)e  devise<l  of  mana^in^  this  miscelhmeous  nssemhhi^e  of  youn^JC 
men,  whi<di  was  rapidly  inrreasin^.  To  aecomplish  this  [>urpose  these 
KpeiMal  students  were  juit  in  rharjije  of  tive  eollejre  otliec»rs.  This  (com- 
mittee adopted  in  suhstanee  the  iollowin^  [dan,  which  lias  thus  far  met 
the  expeetations  of  its  authors: 

Before  the  appUcaiit  in  atlniittoil  lo  tho  privilo«r«*  of  a  studoiit  in  thiH  ilopartnioiit 
of  theKchool  he  in  required  to  {^ive  a  Hkrtch  of  Iuh  work  in  othrr  ni'IiooIs  or  witli  othrr 
tf!a('herMf  and  also  a  list  of  refcronccH  <'lios4'n  from  nn^i  of  more  or  less  <listin^iiish(Ml 
position  in  this  couininnity.  ('orn^Hiiondcni'c-  with  thi'sc  tcaclicrs  and  tlio  otiifT  ]wy- 
90DB  towh(»in  the  candidate  rcffrnhrin^  tlic  Htndrnt  hofonr  thr  roinniittiH'  at  thoout- 
Wt  of  the  tfrm  with  a  cousiderahh'  hody  of  information  ((MKMTiiin^  liis  j>ast  hintory. 
He  IB  uhtu  reqnired  to  m't  forth  hin  pnrptKscH  in  the  way  of  an  i-dn<-:ition.  <  )n  the  hasis 
of  this  reeord  the  student  i«  th«'n  delivered  to  the  rare  of  one.  of  the  memb«'r.s  of  the 
ronuuittee.  The  adviser  has  a  friendly  talk  witli  iiim,  eonsiders  the  jiroject  of  his 
UiLdieis,  and  arranges  with  him  roncernin;;  his  lirst  year's  wurk.  In  the  subsequent 
lOMtiogH.  which,  if  necessary,  are  numerous,  this  otlicer  obtains  as  definite  idea  as 
P<NMibl«  ari  to  the  quality  of  the  youth. 

The  adviser  is  also  aide<l  by  the  opinion  of  the  instruetors  in  tlie  eleet- 
ivwi  Le  xairsues.  Whenever  the  further  resi^lenre  of  a  special  student 
^theeollege  seems  undesirable,  cm  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
^^  faculty  deprive  him  'M»f  his  privilejres  as  a  student,"  and  from  that 
'Anient  his  eonneetion  with  the  college  c(ni.ses. 

Oneof  thegreat«^st  advantap*s  arisin<j;'  from  this  system  is  the  friendly 

"elation  which  is  usually  established  between  the  instructor  and  student 

*^^  a  time  when  the  latter  needs  just  such  a  counselor  and  friend.     Thus 

^  oftens  happens  that  a  i)rofc».s.sor  ac([uires  hirjjfe  vMvntvJw  of  youths 

lo  gather  familiarly  about  his  lireside  as  tliou^^h  they  were  his  kinsmen. 

JtJH  now  decided  to  extend  the  above-descril)ed  system  to  tlie  fresh- 

^^aiiclaH8,  whi<*h  Ims  been  placed  for  tliat  iMirj)ose  under  the  char;^e  of 

^  ^•ommitte<;  of  thirteen  members  of  th«^  fitculty.     Some  memb<'r  of  this 

'^mmittee  is  appointed  to  welcome  tlie  (Miterinj,^  student  iind  advisee  him 

^itlireferemie  to  his  choic'e  and  method  <»f  work  :ind  ibll(»w  liim  at  least 

*Xioujrh  the  first  year  as  a  watchful  frien<l  who  stands  reaily  to  render 

^■1  needeil  emmsel  and  aid.     After  a  personal  interview  with  the  pro- 

^^5Wor  who  has  been  ap|N)int(Ml  as  his  adviser  the  freshman  deci<les  >vhat 

**^^<lie«  he  will  take.     The  written  permission  of  the  adviser  is  a  neces- 

**^ry  prenHpiisite  to  t^ikinp:  a  given  course.     This  supplies  the  missing 

■*'ik  in  the  work  of  the  higher  education.     It  is  a  delicate  responsiiulity, 

^«iduiauy  of  the  faculty  may  not  feel  adax>tcd  for  such  service^  but  out 
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of  a  body  of  (h>  men  then*,  eaii  probably  be  found  enough  who  in  their 
sympathy  with  youtli  are  pecuh'arly  well  fitted  not  only  to  give  ex»un^iel, 
but  also  to  arous(»  latent  niotiv(»s,  and,  while  gaining  their  e^stoem,  set 
before  the  youthfnl  iispirants  the  highest  ideals  of  life. 

When  tins  shall  have  been  a(*eoini)lished  Ilarvanl  will  be  diflFerent 
from  eolleges  that  now  exist — "one  in  whieh  freedom  and  friendsliip 
may  together  aid  the  youth  to  aequiiv  the  strength  and  the  skill  which 
he  will  need  in  the  work  of  the  world."  (Professor  Shaler  in  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  July,  1889.) 

THE  ELECTIVE   SYSTEM. 

ITarvard  is  preeminent  among  the  eolleges  of  the  land  for  its  elective 
system  of  studi(»s,  whieli  aiU^r  some  tiuetuations  may,  since  the  succession 
of  President  Eliot,  be  Regarded  as  definitely  established.  Though  intro- 
duced in  the  face  of  much  opposition  the  system  has,  by  its  intellectual 
and  moral  tulvantages,  converted  oi)positi<m  into  stanch  support.  It 
has  constantly  grown  in  popularity  with  both  professors  and  students, 
and  each  year  the  number  of  elective  courses  is  increased  and  their  sr;oi)e 
enlarged. 

HISTORY   «)F   TIIK   MOVEMKNT. 

The  first  innovation  which  jKnnted  to  the  i)ossibility  of  a  choice  in 
studies  occurred  at  Harvard  alwnit  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  such 
students  as  wer(»  not  pr(»paring  to  enter  the  ministry  were  granted  an 
exemption  from  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  certain  theoh)gical  exercises. 
With  this  exception  tlie  course  of  study  was  the  same  for  all  students 
for  nearly  2  centuries,  ov  ui>  to  tlie  year  1824.  At  that  time  the  two 
lower  classes  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics,  the  only  exce))ti()n  to  this  being  that  a  small 
portion  of  time  was  given  by  the  fr(»shmen  to  ancient  history,  English 
gi'amnuir,  and  declamations,  and  by  tlie  sophomores  to  fragments  of 
rhetoric  and  logic,  and  to  ancient  history  and  declamations.  Latiii^ 
Greek,  and  mathematics  made  only  about  one-thirctof  the  work  of  the 
junior  year,  which  was  occupied  mainly  with  metaphysics  and  natunil 
philoso]>hy.  One  hour  a  day  was  given  to  Hebrew  or  its  substitute, 
generally  a  moih^rn  language.  The  seniors  had  no  Latin  or  Greek. 
About  one-third  of  the  n'citationsof  this  year  were  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosojihy,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  devoted  tci  moral  and 
political  i»hilosoi)hy  and  to  theology.  Tin*  seniors  and  juniors  wrote 
themes onre  a  fortnight  and  had  forensics  once  a  month. 

This  shows  that  the  o])portunities  for  academic  training  were  in  many 
respe<'tssuperi<u'  to  thos«»  enjoyed  in  the  early  days  of  the  college,  but 
meager  in  comparison  with  the  curriculum  furnisluHl  to-day.  This  tmiu- 
ing  s4M»ms  to  have  produced  good  results,  and  was  r(»garded  with  favor  by 
most  of  the  professors  who  were  then  connected  with  the  ciillege.  But 
modern  languages  were  as  yet  pra(*.tically  excluded  and  changes  in  the 
system  were  inevitable.    To  Prof.  George  Ticknor,  who  occupied  the  new 
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eliair  of  iiKxleru  lau^iia^cs  from  1810  to  is;ii,  and  to  Jiidj^o  Story  the  honor 
is  priii(*ipally  due  for  the  iiiaujj^iiratioii  of  the  ehM'tive  sysfiMii.  In  tlie 
yeai'S  1825-26  and  1826-27  a  new  arran;ifenu»nt  of  stmlies  wjis  efteeted, 
by  which  three  honrs  a  week  throughout  the  course,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  and  third  of  the  fresliman  year,  was  o:iveii  to5^h»ctivesttuUes. 
These  hours  could  be  devote<l  in  tlie  fn^shinan  year  to  Gn»ck,  Latin, 
and  moilern  hiuj^iages;  in  the  sophomore  year  to  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  mmlern  lan«i:ua<;es ;  in  tlie  junior  year  to  (rreek,  liatin, 
mathematics,  modern  hin<jua«res,  and  ll«»brew;  in  thc^  senior  year  to 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  nuMlern  hin^ua*jes,  chiMuistry,  niineralo^ify, 
and  j^eolo^y. 

In  1830,  in  order  to  secure  "a  mon*  thorough  education  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  lan«nia|?<^*s,  nmtheniatics,  and  rhetoric,"  the  study  of  the 
modem  languajijes  was  j)ostp(Uied  until  tlw  b(»^innin<::of  the  sophom(»re 
year.  By  a  regulation  adoi)ted  in  1838  mathematics  ceasiMl  to  be  a 
reqnireil  study  after  the  freshman  year,  and  '»tlu*.  standard  of  scholar- 
ship was  believed  to  have  been  so  j^eatly  clc^vated  in  this  departm(»nt 
by  the  intTO<luction  of  the  n(*w  system  of  cl(»ctivcs"  that  in  1843  the 
experiment  was  extended  to  Greek  and  Latin.  Duriuf?  the  4  years 
from  184.'5-44  to  1847  the  sophomores  had  T*  hours  of  re([uin»d  work  in 
rhetoric,  history,  and  i)hilosoi)hy;  tlie  Juniors  6  hours  of  recpiired  w<u'k 
in  philosophy,  ])hysics,  and  lo^ic;  the  seniors  8  hours  of  recpiinHl  work 
in  ethics,  physics,  rhetoric,  i)olitical  economy,  and  <  •onstituti<m  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  remaining  hours  of  nMpiired  work  were  i^iven 
to  elective  studies.  It  will  be  s(»(»n,  therefore,  that  M)  years  ago  the 
elective  system  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  Indeed  it 
was  believed  to  have  grown  too  ra])i<lly,  and  a  reac^tion  soon  followed. 
Ill  President  Everett's  report  for  the  year  1847-48,  we  find  that — 

During  thiit  year  iiH  the  studu»s  of  tlio  fn'sbiiuui  and  sopboinoro  yeaw,  inrludini;^ 
mathenuitirH  and  the  Fr»»uch  hiugua^;*',  w«»ro  ivquirrd  studios.  This  (.'haiigo  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise  of  the  oppositi*  views,  prevail  in  ij^  in  the  faculty  (»n  tiie  ^en- 
eral  qiiestiou  of  the  ex]>edienry  of  continuing  rc([uiriHl  and  ehM'tivi^  studies  in  a  sys- 
tem of  conegiate  ediiention. 

In  1849-50  the  ancient  order  of  things  had  been  so  far  restored  that, 
with  the  exception  of  (me  elective  of  :i  hours  in  the  junior  and  senior 
j'e«irs,  all  the  studies  were  reciuired.  Presiilent  Sj)arks  in  his  rejMJrt 
for  that  year  uses  the  following  language: 

TliiH  RyHtem  (elwtivo)  was  attractive  in  theory,  )»ut  in  framinjj  it  the  considera- 
tion was  not  Hufficieutly  wei<;hed  tliat  wliat  was  (gained  in  one  study  was  necessa- 
rily lout  in  another.  The  system  was  su)>jected.  liowi'ver,  to  a  fair  and  ])atient  trial. 
Ill  practice  it  never  fultilled  all  the  expectations  of  its  framers,  and  it  s(N>n  he^^an 
to  fall  into  partial  disfavor. 

Again,  in  his  report  for  the  year  18.51-r>2  he  takes  occasion  to  remark 
that— 

Tlie  volnntary  system,  as  it  has  heen  calhMl,  is  still  retained  ti>  a  <'ertaiu  extent, 
rather  from  iiecontiity  than  ])refcn>nee. 
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III  18.jG  the  courses  in  Ijatiii  and  CI  reek  ofl\  hours  eavh  were  taken 
from  the  eleetives  and  added  to  the  reiiuired  studies  of  the  junior  year. 

From  1847  to  18()7  the  eh*etive  system  was  in  abeyance,  but  a  grow- 
ing- interest  in  the  study  of  i>}iik>h)f(y,  philosophy,  and  history,  and, 
above  all,  in  that  of  tlie  physical  and  natui'al  sciences,  compelled  the 
coUe<i:e  to  make  a  secjond  trial  of  the  ele<»tive  system.  Sucli  changes 
were  matle  in  18(J7  as  amounted  in  ett'ect  to  the  restoration  of  the  ele<?t- 
ive  system  a.s  it  existed  from  184;3  to  1847.  In  the  twenty  and  more  years 
since  then  this  system  has  become  more  and  more  iK)pular,  and  eould 
not  !iow  be  chan^etl  without  revolutionizing:  the  coHege. 

The  foUowing  studies  are  now  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bac^hehu*  of  arts:  ^ 


'  In  May,  1886,  flic  stnijjfglo  whioh  hail  been  goin^  on  in  the  college  "between  the 
lliirvanl  of  conservative  progresH  and  the  Harvard  of  raUicul  reaction/' culniinfttecl 
in  a  victory  for  the  latter.  The  uatnre  of  thin  Btruggle,  and  the  ulurui  which  it 
created  among  the  conHtituents  of  the  Xew  Knghind  AriHociatiou  of  Colleges,  can  be 
best  nnderstood  by  a  reference  to  the  paper  which  was  signed  by  the  presidents  of 
Yah^  College,  Brown  I'niversity,  Dartnionth  (.-(dloge,  Williams  College,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Trinity  College,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Boston  University,  and  presented  to 
the  overseers  of  Harvard  Uuivewity.     It  was  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  and  reverend  the  overseers  of  Uarrard  College: 

Whereas  it  appears  from  the  ])nblic  prints  that  yonr  honorable  body  is  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  ecmsider  a  proposition  so  to  in(»dify  the  conditi<ms  of  a<lmissiou  to 
Harvard  College,  and  of  ])romotion  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  therein,  that 
this  degree  will  no  longer  be  evidence  that  its  bearer  has  been  instractetl  in  both 
Latin  and  (ireek;  and 

Whereivs  it  is  evident  that  the  j)ropose<l  change  serionsly  concerns  the  bearers  of 
this  degree  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  it  is  onr  clear  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  in  the 
conditions  and  signiticance  of  the  degree  in  yonr  institution  would  iigoriously  affect 
every  classical  college  in  America,  and  the  work  which  they  are  now  able  to  do  for 
the  cause  of  a  truly  liberal  education : 

We  therefore,  the  undersigned,  Jcpresentatives  of  the  New  England  College  Asso- 
cintion,  in  which,  from  the  beginning.  Harvard  (.'ollcge  has  been  an  honored  partioi- 
pant,  and  with  whieli  the  Harvard  Coll«*ge  faculty  has  lately  cimperated  in  the 
securing  of  more  uniform  retpiirements  for  admission  to  all  our  colleges,  do  hereby 
earnestly  and  resiM-ctfuUy  request  your  honorable  body  not  to  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  until  after  procuring  a  formal  cx])ression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
from  the  leading  eollf>g(>«  of  the  United  States. 

As  true  friends  of  the  vem'rablc  and  Ibnirishing  institution  of  which  you  have  the 
oversight,  and  as  in  some  measure  Jointly  res]K>nsible  with  yourselves  for  the  educa- 
tional standards  and  work  and  reputation  of  our  eountry,  we  venture  to  present 
this  res])i'ctful  request,  and  to  hoj>o  that  it  will  be  receive<l  as  evidence  that  in  the 
fellowship  of  a  eomnion  aim  we  are 
Mt>st  sincerely  yours, 

[The  signatures.] 

But  the  advocates  of  the  new  policy  which  broke  with  the  traditions  of  the  past 
were  in  the  aseendency,  and  no  art  ion  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  overseen 
witli  ri*f4'reii.<'e  to  the  appeal  of  the  ass(»ciat4>d  <'<dleges.  How  the  matter  waa  re- 
garded by  some  <if  tiie  oldest  and  most  honored  e<dleges  outside  of  New  Knglaiid,  ia 
shown  hy  the  letter  f>f  ]*roi*.  Andrew  F.  West,  of  rrinceion  College,  to  The  Iudepeu« 
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Fredliiuan  year : 

Rhetoric  ami  En^liHli  couiiKMitiun.     (KugliHli  J.)     Three  tinien  a  inrk.     (-httiu- 

ititry.    (Clioinistry  j|.)    LeHHreH,  once  a  week^  firnt  hidf-fUHw.    PlivHicH.    (IMiy- 

BicM  A.)     LeefMrtm,  oncta  week,  second  half -year.    Geriiiuii  or  Kroiu'li.    (G(*riuan 

A  or  French  J.)     Three  times  a  vcek. 

Prescribed  for  those  only  who  did  not  present  theniMelvt^s  tor  oxaniinatiou  on  tJio 

study  at  entrance. 

Sophomore  year: 

Twelve  themeii,  with  leetnreM  and  diMrusHionH  of  tlienioK.     (Kn^IiMh  Ji.)  ' 

Junior  year: 

Four  forensicH  each  ye^r.*     (Enfflish  T. ) 

KLIX'TIVK   STrDIKS. 

Eleotire  studies  are  clasHificd  :ih  (uijii'ho.s  and  half-courHefl,  a^rordin^r  to  the  nnti- 
mat«d  requirement  of  work  in  earh.  Every  <;andidat»  for  the  do^riM^  is  required  to 
pursue  each  year  ftmr  elective  coiirM^M,  or  an  (*(iuiva1eiit  amount,  of  courses  and  half- 
courses;  but  of  freshmen  for  whom  Freueh  or  Gorman  is  a  preserihed  study,  three 
elective  course's  only  are  required.  Of  the  olc(rtiv«^  eouvseM  require<l  of  fn^hmen,  not 
more  than  two  maybe  taken  in  the  same  department  except  by  .special  itermission  of 
the  dean. 

No  student  is  alloweil,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  dean,  to  arrange  his 
work  so  as  to  take  less  than  the  equivalent  of  three  half-couree.s  during;  either  half- 
year. 

The  prescribed  and  elective  studies  required  of  each  stiident,  as  specititMl  above, 
tof^ther  with  such  additional  studies  (if  any)  \\a  he  may  take  for  the  puqmse  of  mak- 
ing up  past  deficiencies,  constitute  his  rej^ular  work  for  tlie  year. 

A  student  whose  record  of  work  performed  is  Cimiplete  at  the  beginuin;;;  of  any 
year  may  take  elective  studies  in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  to  the  extent  of  one 


dent,  New  York,  May  6  and  May  13,  1886.     He  says  (among  many  other  things) 
of  the  changed  significance  of  the  a.  u.  degree  at  Harvard : 

"It  does  not  mean,  nor  does  it  include  as  a  part  of  its  meaning,  what  it  has  always 
meant  heretofore,  and  that  is,  the  completion  of  a  common  course  of  disciplinary 
study.  It  does  not,  then,  mean  what  tiie  old  colIeg<^  degree  did;  and  to  transfer  it, 
with  whatever  prestige  the  old  degree  gave,  to  label  all  sorts  of  attainment,  is  xwav- 
deuiic  misrepreseutation.  If  the  SM)mprelieusive  significance'  of  the  degree  at  Har- 
vard needs  the  prestige  of  the  old  title  to  give  it  presumptive  acce])tauce,  then  the 
reason  for  its  tnuisference  is  intelligible,  but  it  is  unique  in  educational  history.  If 
it  does  not  need  this,  it  is  unfair  to  obscure  a  hitherto  well-understood  degree  by 
destroying  its  old  meaning.  Let  everything  be  labeled  for  what  it  is;  and  wlierc  it 
boa  meant  one  distinct  thing  for  ages,  let  a  new  dt^gree  label  the  new  education,  so 
that  it  may  come  out  from  under  cover  of  the  old  title  for  inspection.'* 

For  a  further  view  of  this  subject  see  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Hos- 
toii  University  for  I880-8C,  i»p.  17-25. 

Per  contra,  President  Eliot,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Harvard  College  for  18^tt^-89, 
declares  that  '*tho  changes  in  the  requirements  announced  in  189SO  were  not  intended 
to  lower  in  the  slightest  degree  the  standard  of  admission,  and  they  have  had  no 
such  effect." 

*For  forensios  candidates  for  Jinal  or  second-year  honors  may  substitute  theses  in 
their  special  departments,  provided  sueli  substitution  be  approvt^l  by  the  instruc- 
tors in' those  departments,  and  by  the  instructor  in  forensics;  but  no  thesis  that 
forms  part  of  the  work  in  any  of  the  student's  regular  courses  may  be  so  substituted. 
A  commencement  part  may  be  substituttMl  for  two  forensics,  but  iji  order  to  be 
accepted  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  hauded  in  on  or  before  the  third  U\'dnesday  in 
AprU. 
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course  in  hi.s  fr(>Hliinau  yrar,  Jiiid  <>f  two  conrsos  in  any  su])scr|u«*nt  year.  In  oacli  of 
th*^  stndicH  purMucil  undor  tluH  i>n>viHion  i\u*  Htudcnt  asHnnn-s  tlicHanic  rfspoiiKiliility 
and  18  i'n titled  to  tin*  sann*  j»rivilogcH  as  if  his  work  wvu^  liniitcil  to  tin*  TiMpiin-d 
anionnt.  He  may,  liowcvor,  at  any  tinir  withdraw  from  any  stmly  which  hi*  ih  ]Mir- 
nuing  in  oxcoss  of  th<.'  r»M|nin*d  anionnt  hy  giving  written  noti<'«»  to  the  Ki'rretary. 

A  stndent  whose  reeord  i»  deficient  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  in  exiweteU  to 
to  pnrsue  dnring  that  3'ear  such  stndies,  in  midition  to  tliose  otherwise  Te<£uinHl,  as 
may  be  neeessiiry  to  make  np  the  deficieney,  in  aec'cirdanee  witli  the  regnhttiuns  of 
the  facnity  ;  and  these  additional  stndies  will  be  treated  in  all  resjierts  an  ]»art  of  bis 
regular  work.  With  the  eonsent  «>f  the  dean  he  may  take  additional  stnilies  lieyoud 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  his  detieieney,  under  the  ofuiditions  stated  in  the 
last  paragraph. 

A  student  who  wishes,  without  assuming  all  theresponsibilitieKof  a  reguhir  study, 
to  attend  the  iu8trueti<m  in  any  eourse,  may  <lo  so  on  obtaining  leave  of  the  instrnetor; 
]»ut  no  record  will  be  kept  of  his  attendan<'e  and  he  will  receive  no  credit  in  the 
course. 

Every  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  iustru<'t^)r  in  ejvch  of  liis  courses  of  study, 
in  such  way  as  the  instructor  may  determine,  that  he  is  perfonniug  the  work  of  the 
conrw*  in  a  systematic  manner.  Instructors  will  provide  suitable  tests  (either  for  nil 
or  f(»r  a  part  of  their  students)  with  sulllcient  frequency  to  give  ettect  to  this  regula- 
ti«m,  and  will  rep(»rt  at  once  to  the  dean  the  names  of  any  students  who  have  not 
satistied  them  that  they  aire  doing  their  work  systematically. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean,  may  at  any  time  exclude  fn>ni  liis 
course  any  student  who  in  his  ju  dgmeut  has  neglected  the  work  of  the  course.  Sucli 
exclusion  shall  be  reported  to  the  faculty  at  its  next  meeting. 

Any  student  who  hjvs  been  exclu<le<l  from  one  or  nu»re  courses  may  be  requirwl  to 
place  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  person  ai)proved  by  the  dean. — (Harvard  Uni- 
versity catalogue  188i)-90. 

Ill  making;  his  dioir^  the  student  is  limited  to  those  studies  which 
his  previous  triiiniii*]^  (|ualilie8  liini  t-o  pursue,  and  lie  must  observe  any 
restriction  that  may  he  attxiched  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes  to 
select.  Students  are  strongly  urp^ed  to  make  their  choice  with  the 
utmost  care,  under  the  best  advic^e  and  in  such  a  manner  thJit  their 
studies  from  first  to  last  may  prove  a  rationally  connected  whole.' 

During  the  year  1884-85  the  freshmen  of  Harvard  College  clioac!  for 
the  first  time  a  majority  of  their  studies.  V\>  to  that  time  no  college, 
so  ftir  as  1  know,  allowe<l  its  first  y«»ar's  men  any  choi<'e  whatever. 
Under  the  new  Harvard  rules  but  seven-sixteenths  of  the  work  of  the 
freshman  year  is  prescribed,  the  entire  remainder  of  the- college  course, 
with  the  excei)tion  of  a  few  exercis4»s  iti  lOnglish  composition,  is  elective. 
A  fragment  4)f  ju'esciribwl  work  so  inconsi<lerable  is  likely  in  time  to 
<lisappear. 

After  more  than  half  a  century  of  experiment  the  Harvanl  faculty 
are  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the  ele<*tive  system.  Jn  their  eyes  option 
is  an  engine  of  eflficiency.  They  declare  that  their  new  ]>rinci]>le  lias 
been  ])roven  so  safe  and  effective  that  it  should  supidant  the  older 
methotl.    It  must  be  remembere<l  that  the  new  metluHl  is  a  system. 


'  For  the  further  treatment  of  the  elective  system  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
monograph  U]»on  **The  New  Edueatifui/'  by  Prof.  Oeo.  Herbert  Pahner,  of  Har\'anl 
University,  published  in  1887.  It  had  been  prevituiHly  pnbliHhed  in  the  AndOTW 
Review  for  November,  1885. 
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ttii  .student  is  still  under  bonds,  bonds  luoiv  comiMtlsive  than  the  old 
beejuise  fitte<l  with  nicer  adjustment  to  each  oner's  ]K'rs(»n.  What  a 
younjLf  man's  study  shall  1m»,  and  what  its  pad*'  of  exielUMU'e,  a  Innly  of 
ex]K»rt<*  dwMdes.  The  student  hiniwdf  <let4M'miiies  its  s[)eeiti<*  topies. 
It  is  not  like  an  American  at  a  (Jernian  university  or  at  a  summer 
school  of  lani^ages.     Such  i>ursuit  of  knowledge  is  unsystenmtic. 

After  the  studies  of  Ihe  freshman  year  havii  been  I'oinjdeted,  partly 
prescrilKHl  an«l  i)artly  ele«*tive,  a  Harvard  student  must  pass  su(*c4'ss- 
fully  four  elective  courses  in  each  of  his  subseipuMit  .'J  years.  By  "a 
course^  is  understood  a  single  line  of  study,  receiving  l\  hours  a 
week  of  instruction.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  a  maxinnim  mark  must  be  won 
in  eaeh  year  in  order  to  pass.  Throwing  out  the  freshman  year,  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  Harvard  B.  A.  tlegre(»  is  therefon*  this:  Its 
holder  has  pursued  twelve  (bourses  of  study,  selected  by  himsi^If,  and 
has  mastered  them  at  least  half  perfectly.  Here,  thcMi,  is  the  essence 
of  the  elective  system,  fixed  cpiantity  an<l  (piality  of  study,  variable 
touie.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  the 
bright  student  fi*<mi  CMunpleting  the  I'ourse  for  tlu^  ba<*helor's  degree  in 
three  yeiirs. 

The  studies  open  to  choice  in  the  freshman  year  are  few,  only  one- 
eightli  of  172  courses  in  1886-87,  and  this  nundu-sr  is  re<luced  usually 
about  one-half  by  insufficient  ])reparation  or  conflict  of  Inmrs.  Seem- 
ingly about  one-third  of  the  list  is  off  ere*  I  to  the  average  sopinmiore; 
but  this  amount  is  again  cut  down  ne^irly  ontvhalf  by  the  operation  of 
similar  causes. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  system  are  in  reality  not  leveled 
against  the  elective  system  at  all.  They  are  dire(*ted  against  its  bastard 
brother ^M««r-/rt*V^.  Obje<»t<n\s  suspexrt  that  the  conditions  of  choice, 
which  I  have  uame<l,  are  not  fulfillexl.  it  is  a  fact;  they  are  not.  To 
accomplish  that  ])erfectly  a  longer  trial  will  Ix*  needed,  and  the  ado]>tion 
of  a  better  plan. 

But  the  practice  of  hedging  ele<;tives  with  (jualilications  is  a  growing 
one.  It  protects  rational  choice,  and  guards  against  many  of  the  dangers 
which  the  foes  of  the  elective  system  Justly  dn»ad. 

It  was  in  1825,  on  the  re<;onnnendation  <»f  Jiulge  Story,  that  options 
in  modern  languages  were  first  allowed.  Twenty  years  of  expeiiment 
followeil.  In  1846  electives  were  finally  established  for  scMiiors  and 
juniors,  in  1867  for  sophomores,  in  1884  for  freshnu»n.  Hut  the  old 
method  was  abandoned  so  slowly,  that  as  late  as  1871  sonu*  ])rescribed 
studies  remained  for  seniors,  till  1870  for  Juniors,  and  till  1884  tor  sopho- 
mores. Comparing  the  new  Harvard  with  th«»  old  it  is  plain  enough 
'^that  a  revolution  has  taken  ]>Iace,  but  it  is  a  revolution  like  that  in 
the  England  of  Victoria,  wrought  not  by  suchlen  shock,  but  quietly, 
considerately,  conser\'^atively,  inevitably.''  Tlie  titnc^  of  transition  has 
been  a  time  of  unexampled  prosi)erity.  For  the  last  IT)  years  (this  was 
written  in  1885)  the  gifts  to  the  university  averaged  J?2rii),(HM)  a  year. 
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T1m»  st4^a(l,v  increase  in  stiuleiits  may  be  seen  at  a  ^laiiee  by  dividing 
the  la^^t  25  ye.ars  into  5-year  periods,  and  noting  tlie  average  number 
of  undergraduates  in  e^wli:  inBl-ii^l,  42.S-  180«)-70,  477;  1871-75,657; 
187(>-8(),  mS',  1881-8."»,  873.  The  av«»rag4»  nnniber  from  1H8<)  to  1890  has 
been  very  nuieh  higher. 

In  the  first  crentury  one-half  the  gra<hiat^s  of  Harvard  l>ecame  minis- 
ti^rs.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  hist  10  ten  years  a  full  third  have  eu- 
t<*red  none  of  the  four  i>rofessions  of  prea^'hing,  tejiching,  medicine,  or 
law. 

As  the  demand  came  for  an  enlarged  curriciUiun  modern  languages 
crept  in,  followed  by  sciences,  politi<»al  economy,  new  depai*tmenti«  of 
history,  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  To  multiply  subjex*t«  was  soon 
found  equivalent  to  cheai^ening  knowledge.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
way  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  intellectual  mastery  during  the  brief  sea- 
son of  college  life  except  by  di\iding  the  field,  and  pressing  along  paths 
where  personal  friction  is  least.  Accordingly  alternative  options  began 
to  be  allowed,  at  first  between  the  new  subjects  introduced,  then  between 
these  ami  the  old  ones.  The  old  conception  liad  been  that  thei'e  were 
certain  matters  a  knowledge  of  which  constitute^l  a  liberal  education. 
Hence  arose  a  new  ideal  of  education,  in  which  tem]>er  of  mind  had 
preeminence  over  quwstta^  the  guidance  of  the  powers  of  knowing  over 
the  store  of  matter  known. 

It  is  the  distinctive  merit  of  the  elective  system  that  it  strii)s  off  dis- 
guises, places  the  gi*eat  fa^ts  of  the  moral  life  in  the  foreground,  forces 
the  student  to  be  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  permits  liim  to  become 
a  partiiker  in  his  ova\  work,  and  makes  him  perceive  that  gains  and 
losses  are  immexliately  conne<»ted  with  a  volitional  attitude.  To])ermit 
choice  is  dangerous.  Not  to  jiermit  it  is  more  dangerous,  for  it  senders 
dependency  habitiuil. 

A  manlier  type  of  character  a^'tually  appears  as  the  elective  principle 
extends.  A  greater  ease  in  uprightness,  a  quicker  resjjonse  to  studioas 
appeal,  a  deei)er  seriousness,  an  increase  of  courtesy,  a  growing  disre- 
gard of  coarseness  and  vice.  Hazing,  window  sniashing,  disturbing  a 
lecture  course  are  now  things  of  tlie  i»ast. 

The  office  of  pro(;tor  has  be(;ome  a  sinecure.  The  standing  of  the 
average  student  in  his  classes  during  the  past  10  years  has  risen  greatly, 
and  this  becomes  more  marked  as  the  studeut  approiwhes  the  end  of  his 
course,  where  the  elective  i)rincii)le  is  lejust  restricted. 

The  op])onents  of  the  system  charge  that  the  students  will  usnally 
choose  those  courses  which  call  for  the  least  exertion.  This  is  a  priori 
assumption,  but  stsitistics  at  Harvard  all  ran  the  other  way.  Under  a 
pretty  loos<^  elective  system  boys  are  litth*  <lispose<l  to  intentionally 
easy  choices.  In  pr(M>f  of  this,  make  note  of  the  choice  in  fifteen 
courses  in  1883-84.  Of  the  seniors  ami  Juniors,  the  only  classes  which 
had  no  prescribed  studies  at  that  time,  there  were  in  Mills's  Political 
Economy,  125;  £uiH>pean  history  from  the  middle  to  the  eighteenth  cea* 
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tury,  102;  history  of  anciiiiit  art,  si);  roiuparativrziiology,  58;  jtolitical 
and  constitutional  history  of  tlio  IJiiitwl  States,  5(5;  psydioloj^^y ,  52 ; 
geoloijy,  47;  constitutional  govcTunieut  of  Kii^hnid  and  the  ITiiitiHl 
States,  45;  advanced  |?«H>h>gy  with  ti<»ld  \roi'k,  4^5;  Houmt,  sixtiH»irh(M)ks, 
40;  ethics,  38;  lope  and  intnMluction  to  philosophy,  .'i8;  Shakcspcai'e, 
six  plays,  37;  ec*ononiic  history,  ad vancc<l  course,  30;  le^al  history  of 
Kn^land  to  the  sixteenth  century,  li^K  in  these  years  the  senior  and 
junior  chisse^  t4)^ether  numbenMl  KM  men  who  chos(»  four  electives 
apie<.*e;  in  all  1,(110  choices  were  made.  The  above  list  shows  8.32;  that 
is,  alMuit  one-half  of  the  total  work  of  2  years  is  hen»  represejite<l ;  the 
other  half  was  devoted  to  interc»sts  more  s])ecial,  which  were  ])ursued  in 
smaller  chisses. 

ThetVw't  is  that  there  are  only  six  electives  which  can  he  entitled  easy 
ronrses,  and  seveml  of  these  must  he  reckoned  by  anybody  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  students  who  [uirsne  them. 

How,  it  will  l)e  aske<l,  are  choi«*es  so  jmlicious  secured  f  Simply  by 
making  theui  deliberate.  In  May  an  elective  ]mmphlet  is  issued  which 
announces  everything  that  is  to  be  tauji^ht  in  the  (mjIIc^**  timing  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Besides,  most  of  the  departments  issue  in  addition  i)ani- 
pfaletH  which  de8cril)e  with  much  detail  tin*.  natur4i  of  their  special 
courses,  and  the  consideraticm  whi<*h  should  lead  a  studcMit  t4)  select  (mo 
rather  than  another.  The  students  tlu»n  discuss  with  one  another  what 
their  electives  shall  be,  how  this  or  that  course  is  conduct4Ml,  what  are 
the  peculiarities  of  its  teacher,  relative  i)roportion  of  work  to  l)enefit 
derived,  etc. 

The  perplexing;  question  is,  what  courses  to  pv(»  up?     All  tlnd  too 

many  which  they  wish  to  take.     The  [»amphlet  offers,  i)ossibly,  189 

courses,  divided  among  20  dejiartmcMits.    The  live  modern  languages, 

for   example,  oflFer,  all  told,  34  ditferent   courses;  Sanskrit,  Persian, 

Assyrian,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  14;  Greek  and  Latin,  18  each;  natural 

history,  19;  physics  and  chemistry,  18;  mathematics,  18;  history  and 

philosophy,  12  each;  the  fine  arts,  including  music,  11;  ])olitical  4H*on- 

omy,  7;  Roman  law,  2.    These  numbers  will  show  the  range  of  choice. 

On  its  extent  a  great  deal  of  the  elhcieiicy  of  the  system  de))ends.    But 

it  is  an  expensive  system  for  the  ctdlege  since  it  so  greatly  increases  the 

«orps  of  teachers. 

Generally  the  choice  of  studies  is  mad**  in  June,  but  if  not  made  at 
that  time  it  must  be  before  the  academic  year,  in  accordance  with  the 
Tegulaitions  published  by  thd  facidty.  No  cliang(»s  of  eh»cti ve  studi(»s  arc 
allowed  after  October  18,  exce]>t  by  leave  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
to  whom  application  must  be  made  in  writing,  after  which  no  changes 
are  allowed  for  the  remainder  of  tin*  year,  uid<»ss  the  reasons  ajijiear  to 
the  dean  very  important.  The  courses  are  open  to  all  students,  exi*ept 
tliat  in  making  choice  it  is  not  possible  to  take  advaneed  studies  until 
the  preliminary  ones  have  be<*n  jKissed. 

The  faculty  try  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  time  over  unprofitable 
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studies.  This  they  can  uot  always  do,  aud  [nubably  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  the  choices  nii^ht  be  improved.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  recent 
graduate,  who,  if  he  were  to  choose  again,  would  not  make  a  different 
selection.  Still  the  fault  is  even  greater  with  preat;ribed  8tndie8, 
whether  ill-judge<l,  or  ill-julaptiHl,  ill-tinu*<l,  or  ill-taught,  they  none  the 
less  inexorably  fall  on  the  just  and  tiie  unjust.^ 

But  the  wastes  of  (choice  chiefly  affect  the  shiftless  and  the  dull,  men 
who  can  not  be  harmed  much  by  Inking  wastinl.  What  is  asserted, 
thtTcfore,  is  not  that  in  the  (»hK*tive  system  lias  been  discovered  the 
secret  of  stoi)ping  educational  wa*!;te;  it  is  simply  that  the  monstrous 
and  iKM'uliarly  i)ernicious  wastes  of  the  ohl  system  are  now  being  re- 
duc<?d  to  a  minimum.  The  business  of  teaching  und(»r  the  new  system 
is  n»ndered  very  much  i)leasanter.  Under  the  electiv^e  system  the  stu- 
<lent  f<H$ls  that  he  has  something  at  stake  in  a  study,  and  he  comes  to 
look  upon  time  squaiulered  a.s  a  personal  loss.  Under  this  syst-em  the 
student  actquires  the  power  to  l(x>k  uj)  a  single  subject  in  many  iKxiks. 
During  186(M>1  5<»  i)er  cent,  of  the  Harvard  undergraduates  consulted 
the  college  library;  during  1883-84  8.")  i)er  ccnt.^ 

At  present  tlun  Harvard  student  can  ''cut"  every  one  of  his  twelve 
recitations,  but  by  examination  of  the  rcicord  of  the  senior  class  of  1883- 
84,  it  was  found  that  after  deducting  all  absences,  excust^l  and  unexcused, 
an<l  although  some  had  been  sick  for  considerable*  ]>eriods,  and  others 
hjwl  shamelessly  abused  their  free<l(un,  yet,  re(»koning  all  misileeds  aud 
misfortun(»s,  on  the  average  each  man  had  attended  over  ten  out  of  the 
twelve  recitations  a  week ;  that  is,  he  had  been  absent  ktss  than  twice  a 
week. 

Thus,  if  rvvT  tho  Marvanl  Hy8tc'iii  is  ]Mjrfc<'tc(l,  ho  that  Htii<l«Mit«  liiTtj  aire  uh  vager 
for  kiiowl('(l^<^  as  {\w  lu'st  vhuw  of  (tcrinaii  uiiivcrHity  men,  I  do  not  bclievu  we  iihall 
HOC  a  lower  rate  of  alismrr;  only  tli<'n  cat'li  abKcnce  will  b«^  used,  as  it  isnotatprm- 
ent,  for  a  Htiidious  purpose.  Th<'  niod«?rii  tt'a<'her  HtiinulateH  ]irivat«  rf^adinj:^,  exacts 
tlH'8«?H,  din-cts  work  in  libriiri<>8.  PiipilH  t^iga^ed  in  these  thiupt  are  not  dependent 
on  roritationn,  as  text-book  Hehool  boys  are.  The  gnwie  of  the  higher  education  can 
not  rise  much;  ho  long  nn  the  ])reHeut  extreme  ntresH  in  laid  on  appearance  in  the 
claHH  room 

The  new  spirit  awakened  is  not  conlined  to  the  stmlent  alone.  The 
professors  an^  tlu^msc^lves  instruct^'d.  A  teacher  draws  neiirer  his  claH8 
and  a  clos<»r  iiersonal  dilation  is  establisiuMl  betw(»en  tciW'her  and  pupil, 
which  serves  to  elevate  the  position  of  tlu'  students  in  the  minds  of  the 


'Twenty-live  years  ago  ev«Ty  Harvard  man  waite<l  till  his  senior  year  before  be- 
ginning philosophy,  acoustiew,  history,  and  political  ee«momy — that  is,  the  Hcniors 
were  largely  occnpieil  with  text -book  studien,  as  they  are  still  in  most  of  the  four- 
teen other  New  Kngland  colleges. 

'The  college  cnconrageH  him  in  aiming  at  a  thoroughness  and  excellence  iu  a  lim- 
ited Held  of  Htudy.  At  graduation  speeial  honors  are  a<'corded  to  all  who  show  pro- 
tieieney  in  one  or  more,  of  the  departments  of  study.  Ibit  the  suecenHful  caudidAtoa 
for  such  honors  must  have  ]>assed,  with  distinction,  examinations  on  all  tho  pre- 
Heribefl  work  of  the  etdlege  in  that  de]>artmeut;  and  ou  the  elective  cgurs^  iu  Um( 
vr  in  kindred  depart mcutn  c(|iiivaleut  to  it. 
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instructors,  lu  the  higher  electives  the  stu<leiit{»  beeoine  t'ollaborators 
with  their  teachers. 

That  system  is  gcxKl  which  opens  the  way  for  a  teacher  to  discover 
whether  his  instructions  hit  and  whether  he  is  doing  the  boit  work  he 
can  for  the  students,  giv^es  students  choice,  and  the  professor  gets  the 
lM>wer  to  see  himself  a^  others  s(^e  him.  If  a  professiu*  ])ecomes  negligent 
the  students  soon  lind  it  out  and  seek  other  instnictors  who  keep  abreast 
«>!'  the  times.  This  desire  for  i)oi)uhirity  among  the  best  students  fur- 
nishes an  incentive  to  the  instructor  to  do  a;s  good. work  as  he  is  itapa- 
ble  of. 

There  is,  therelbre,  in  the  new  methinl  a  self-regulating  iuljustment. 
TeiK'her  and  taught  are  ])ut  on  Wmv  good  behavior.  But  the  new  systcMii 
i.s  not  yet  a  complete  iittainment.  Tor  one  thing,  it  lacks  organized  means 
for  bringing  the  student  an<l  his  intuitions  fsM-e  to  face.  In  no  college 
in  it  fully  enilxMliiMl.  It  is  an  ideal  toward  which  all  are  moving,  and  a 
jHiweriully  iuthicntial  ideal.  Of  its  success  an  a  whole  th(»re  can  n<i  Icmger 
be  any  nitional  doul>t;  the  only  wondc»r  is  tlmt  tlic  college  shcmld  have 
wait<Hl  so  long  before  adopting  it,  as  the  cxptTience  of  otluT  lands  had 
shown  that  only  by  giving  attention  to  special  branches  of  study  could 
euuneiice  or  excellemrc^  be  attaine<l. 

llarvanl  trainiug  \\-orkH  iulminihly  with  th<^  btudioiiH,  Htimulutiii^ly  with  thoHc  of 
weaker  wiU,  not  iiueudurahly  with  thc!  <U*i»raved.  Thi-Ko  are  j^n-at  rcHiiltH.  It  does 
Bot  claim  to  he  iKTfoctioii,  nor  (hM>s  it  chiim  to  rf>nn*  n<.*ar  to  ]><'rl<r('tioii.  Sidt^  hy  Hide 
with  the  iiohlrr  tondoncio^  disheartening  thin;^  appear.  Wliat  iH  chiinied  iM  thiH, 
that  th<^  method  which  Harvard  and  other  collefi^es  have  ado]>ted  is  a  demonHtrably 
Bonnd  method.  ThiH  nhoiihl  now  he  acknowh*d>;ed,  and  criticism  nhouM  turn  to  the 
important  work  of  hetterin^j;  the  (h'tailH  ot'o]>cration. 

To  this  ex(*ellent  treatment  of  the  eh^tive  syst4»m  from  Professor 
Palmer,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  holds  so  honored  a  i)ositiou  in 
the  university,  w(*  might  Ji^ld  that — 

The  task  of  Harvard  is  to  educate  the  hcHt  iypcH  of  American  nninhood,  and  in  the 
u»th(Kl  pru]K>Hed  it  ih  poHHihle  that  thin  manhood  HhaU  h(«  di^veloped  under  friendly 
Mitrirtioiis,  and  in  Huch  a  way  that  its  cHMcntial  frifcdom  Hhall  not  he  impaired.  T(» 
nauh  this  end  m  the  Holutiou  of  one  of  the  most  ]>re8Hiug  problems  in  American 
cdncation. 

President  Eliot  said  at  the  alumni  dinner  in  1889: 

Last  year  the  faculty  was  called  upon  to  issue  some  new  regulations '  to  hold  in 
fheckthat  very  small  percentajjj*?  of  students  who  abuse  their  privilejjcs.  IJut  this 
*■  no  sign  of  halting;  it  wsis  made  n«'cessary  by  our  rapid  i»rogn*ss  and  the  increased 
Hberty  to  students  attendant  uj»on  it.  We  cannot  stop,  i\s  some  conservative  si>ir- 
lUwouMlike,  for  repose.  Harvard  has  always  been  in  tlu'  van  in  the  march  of  i)rog- 
'**.  aud  is  spurred  on  by  the  exanqde  «»f  the  i>ast  to  a  still  more  earnest  julvauce. 

I'niler  pressure  fnuu  th«^  board  of  overs<'ers  the  coUege  faculty  devoted  the  last 
"*"  of  the  year  to  a  revision  of  their  n^gulations.  They  succe«*d«"d  in  devising  im- 
I'^AQt  improvements  in  the  following  particulars:  (1)  In  coni])elling  the  prompt 
•no  orderly  resumption  of  work  at  the  end  of  th«*  long  varation  and  of  the  sh<»rt 
l*^'**?  (2)  ill  securing  tin*  accurate  and  ]>rompt  return  of  absenrrs;  {\.V)  in  ]>rovid- 
*8  for  quick  action  in  cases  of  neglect  of  duty;  (I)  in  ])ronioting  systematic  work 
^theptrt  of  the  students  by  making  a  reliance  on  spasmodic  applicutious  danger- 
••>  ote.*-(A]Uiual  rejiort  of  Harvard  College  for  l^JSS-W. 
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It  is  ]>elievwl  that  the  increase  iu  the  iiumlwr  of  students  (and  this 
has  been  most  marked  from  those  Statics  where  the  ehn'tive  system  has 
not  been  introduced)  lias  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  adoption  of 
the  elei'tivc  system. 

iiauvakd's   examination  for  women,  and  "the  annex.'' 

This  was  ori^jrinally  hitended  as  a  careful  test  of  ])roflciency  in  a  course 
of  elementary  study  of  a  lib<Mal  order,  arranged  for  i^ersons  who  might, 
or  might  not,  alYenvanls  pursue  an  advanced  curricuhim  of  studies. 
It  differed,  therefore,  both  in  its  puquise  and  in  its  selection  of  subjects 
from  any  college  examination,  wheth(»r  for  admission  or  f(»r  subsequent 
staiuling.  But  it  applied  the  highest  standanl  of  judgment  in  deter- 
nuning  the  exc(»llence  of  the  work  offt^ed.  It  furnished  a  test  of  spe- 
cial culture  in  one  or  more  of  iWo  tlepartments.  It  was  not  intended  to 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  did  not,  therefore,  represent  the  studies  of  a 
college  course,  but  was  adapted  to  persons  of  limited.leisure  for  study, 
such  as  girls  who  had  left  school  and  were  occupied  with  home  cares, 
or  teachers  engaged  in  their  professional  labors. 

In  Scribner^s  Monthly  for  September,  187(),  the  ])uri)oses  of  the  new 
movement  are  set  forth,  and  an  idea  given  of  the  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  it.    The  writer  says : 

Harvard  has  undertaken  to  do  for  thiH  conn  try  wliat  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
doing  for  England; 

and  he  might  have  added, ''  and  Edinburgh  for  Sc^otland."  Its  faculty  held 
examinations  for  women  at  Cambridge  first  in  June,  1874,  1875,  and 
187(>.  In  1874  Harvard  gave  only  four  certificates;  in  1875  only  ten 
candidates  entered,  and  in  1870  only  six.  In  the  latter  year  it  was 
decided  that  examinaticms  should  be  held  also  in  New  York.  A  local 
conmiittee  was  formed  there,  with  Miss  K.  T.  Mintum  as  secretary. 
This  committee  went  to  work  at  once  to  procure  candidates  for  exami- 
nation after  the  manner  pursued  in  England,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
new  center,  and  met  with  much  encouragement. 

The  exannnation  took  place  in  June  of  1877.  The  examinations  (held 
in  a  private  house,  or  in  some  room  hired  by  the  committi^)  were  almost 
entirely  in  writing.  No  one  was  pernutted  to  be  i)resent  but  ladies  of 
the  local  conmiittee,  and  a  n^presentative  officer  from  the  university,  who 
brought  the  qu(»stion  papers,  took  tlu^  answ<»rs  as  scmui  as  the  time  allowed 
for  ea(*h  paper  had  exjured,  and  carritnl  the  answers  at  the  close  of  the 
examinations  back  to  the  university,  wlu^n  they  were  inspected  by  the 
examiners  and  reported  upon  to  the  candidates  through  the  local  com- 
mittee.   This  is  the  English  mode  of  ] proceeding.  • 

The  examinati(m,  as  in  the  preireding  years,  w^as  of  two  grades.  The 
first  was  a  i)reliminary  examination  for  ycmng  women  who  were  not  less 
than  17  years  ohl;  the  sectmd  an  advanced  examination  for  those  who 
had  ])assed  the  preliminary  examination  and  who  were  not  less  than  18 
years  old.    The  jireliminary  examination  embnu'-ed  English  literataiey 
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F'^ncnch,  physical  geography,  with  ohMiiontjiry  botjiny,  or  (»h»iiH»ntiiry 
plm  jsics,  arithmetic,  algebra  through  qua<lrati('  equations,  pliiuo  gcMmu»- 
txr^^j  history,  and  any  one  of  three  languages — (Jernian,  Latin,  or  Greek. 
TIm  <^ advanced  examination  was  divided  into  tive  sections,  in  one  or  more 
ot*  "V'hicli  the  candidate  could  present  herself: 

(1  y      Languages.  Iii  any  of  the  foUowiujLC :  Kii^lish,  Krcnch,  (tcnuaii,  Italian,  I^atiii.  or 

Greek. 
(2^      ^'atnral  science.  In  any  of  the  foHowin^:  C'hfiiiistry,  i»hyHirM,  botany,  niiiicral- 
ogy,  and  geology. 

(3>  JdathematioH.  Solid  geometry,  algebra,  logarithms  and  ])lane  trigonometry,  and 
any  one  of  the  three  following :  Analytic  geometry,  mt'chauies,  H]>heri('al  trig- 
onometry, and  astronomy. 

(4">  History.  For  the  first  year,  ISTfi,  eandidates  could  <»tfer  cither  of  the  two  follow- 
ing: Thehistory  of  Continental  Europednringthe  period  of  the  Reformation, 
l.">17-1648;  or  English  and  American  history  from  MiXS  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  «'entury. 

(5>    Philosophy.  Candidates  might  ofl'er  any  three  of  tlie  following:   Mental  phi- 
losophy,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy. 

Notice  of  intention  to  be  candidates  must  be  sent  to  the  secretaries  nw 
or  befoi*e  April  1  preceding  the  examination.  The  fee  for  the  i)ndirni- 
iMixy  examination  was  $15,  for  the  advanced  examination  Jj^lO. 

At  the  New  York  examination,  referred  to  above,  18  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  ajwl  the  examination 'lasted  a  week,  and  was  under 
•    the  conduct  of  Professor  Child.    With  the  exception  of  a  short  (ual  exia- 
^8e  to  test  pronunciation  of  the  modern  languages,  the  examination  was 
'''holly  in  writing:. 

The  committee  were  careful  to  lay  stress  upon  th(»  fact  tliat  they  did 

'^ot  consider  the  preparation  for  tiiese  examinations  equivalent  to  a 

^^nrse  in  Har\'ard,  or  other  first-class  colleges,  and  that  they  did  not 

I^*H<je  the  same  value  on  a  Harvard  di])huna  and  a  Harvard  cei'titicat<\ 

These  examinations  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  r(»<^uhir  work  of 

**^  nniversitv,  and  ar<»  held  every  year  siuudtaneouslv  in  New  York  and 

*^inbridge  (or  Bo.ston),  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  ( -incinnati,  be^innin<»'  on 

y^  last  Wednesday  in  May.     Since  1871)  instnu'tion  as  well  as  examina- 

^ll  has  been  provided  for  by  a  new  orpmization  incorjKU'ated  under  tlie 

.  ^^e  of  the  '^Society  for  the  ('olleiriate  Instruction  of  Women  by  I*ro- 

^*$»or8  and  other  Instruc^tors  of  Harvard  ( •olle^^e.'^ 

The  first  intimation  of  this  movement  for  the  i)rivatt»  instruction  of 
^^•^Hien  by  i)rofessors  of  Harvard  University  was  made  in  a  circular 
**rned  by  the  seven  ladies  who  became  thc^  first  managers  of  the  annex, 
^^O  was  dated  Washinprton's  Birthday,  is7t>. 
_      I'he  terms  of  the  circular  were  somewhat  va*»u(\  but  tliev  were  taken 
^^  Cividence  that  privileges  which  had  before*  ])eeu  the  rij^^ht  of  men  only 
^i*e  to  be  offered  to  women.    The  intention  of  the  ])romoters  of  the, 
^^-U^me  was,  in  fact,  to  provide  for  w<mien,  outside  of  the  college,  in- 
"^^ction  of  the  ssune  grade  that  men  receive  in  it,  united  to  tests  of 
'Egress  as  rigid  aa  tho.se  whi<*h  are  applied  in  the  college. 
'X^he  next  step  was  the  publication  of  a  circular,  giving  the  t(»rms  of 
712 12 
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luiiuissioii  to  tiKt  (•oiirses  of  iiiKtriu-tion  to  be  offered  the  first  year.  This 
was  dou(i  ill  Ajuil.  The  Harvard  examinations  for  women  Iwiing  in  sne- 
(•<»sstul  operation,  they  were  mad^  the  l)a.<^is  u|M)n  which  fitness  for  ad- 
mission was  to  be  determined. 

Tpon  the.  eij;hth  examination  held  in  ('ambridge,  New  York,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, June  .*i(),  ISSl,  in  .arrordanee  with  the  wishes  of  the  Woman's 
I'^dueational  Association,  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  were  examined  up<m  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
Harvard  Colle^*',  with  the  exce])tion,  that  the  candidate  could,  if  she 
diose,  substitute  Fn*nch  and  (Jerman  in  place  of  Greek.  The  time  and 
method  of  examinations  and  the  papers  used  were  the  same  as  for  the 
examinati(m  for  admission  to  Harvard  CoUefjce,  and  the  same  privilege 
of  passing?  a  pi'eliminary  examination  on  a  part  of  the  subjects  and  of 
completing  the  course  in  a  subsecpient  year  was  allowed. 

Certificate's  wen*  pven,  bearing  the  signature,  of  the  i>re8ideutf  and 
specifying  tlu^  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  had  passed. 

The  old  order  of  examinations  was  then  abolished  except  for  such 
candidates  as  had  ])assed  on  a  part  of  the  work  required.  The  Woman's 
Kducational  Association  took  charge  of  the  examination  in  Cambridge^ 
and  local  conuuittees  had  charge  of  the  examinations  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati.  The  certiticate  given  to  a  candidate  who 
passes  u])ou  all  the  subjec'ts  requiriMl  for  admission  to  the  college  enti- 
tles her  to  admission  to  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  Cambridge 
by  instructors  in  Harvard  University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society 
for  the  ('ollegiate  Instructicm  of  Women.  It  is  also  accepted,  if  pre- 
senteil  within  a  year  of  its  date,  by  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr 
<  ■ollcg(\s  as  the  equivalent  for  examinations  in  such  subjects,  whether 
|)r(»paratory  or  collegiate,  as  are  covered  by  it. 

THK   ANNEX. 

Tin*  building  used  for  the  recitations  and  lectures  of  the  Harvard 
Annex  is  on  the  corner  of  Garden  and  Mas(m  streets,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Fay  Mansion.  In  the  front  room,  on  the  side  toward  the 
**  Washington  Elm,"  the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Oilman,  a  relative  of  Judge 
Fay,  wrote  the  favorite  college  song,  *'  Fair  Harvard." 

A  dozen  Harvard  professors  an^  members  of  the  "Aiinex"  corpora* 
tion,  of  which  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz  is  i>resident,  and  Mrs.  Alice  JjOiig- 
fc^llow  Thorp  treasurer.  This  d(*i)artnient  bc^ars  no  official  relation  to 
Harvard,  and  the  names  of  its  graduates  do  not  appear  in  the  college 
catalogue,  yet  over  40  members  of  the  university  faculty  are  on  the 
'•Annex"  statf  and  under  contract  with  the  "Society."  Its  fundamental 
l>rinci])le  is  the  edu<*ation  of  women  by  Harvard  te^.chers,  after  the 
Harvard  methods;  and  no  instructor  is  employed  who  is  not  alreaily 
connected  with  the  university.  The  plan  did  not  in  any  way  originate 
with  the  college,  tlumgh  when  it  was  bnmght  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fessors it  was  adopted,  with  much  interest;  and,  during  all  its  histaty, 
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it>  hos  been  eonlially  support<Ml  by  tho  teachers  of  the  university,  upon 
^rlioiD  it  depends  for  its  life  and  <»ttieieney. 

The  instrueticm  in  the  ''Annex''  is  a  repetition  of  that  ffiven  in  the 
university.    Tlie  examinations  dnrin^  th<»  eonrses  an^  the  same  as  those 
4>t"  the  eollege,  and  the  rank  of  t\w  women  is  detcM-miiied  by  the  pro- 
fessors who  p(»rform  the  work  fi>r  the  men  in  the  eoll(»j;e.     Kiwfi  student 
receiver  a  eertilieate  at  thi*  end  of  the  yi^ar's  work  for  the  courses  tluit 
she  has  juirsucMl  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  4  years 
another  is  awarded  to  those  who  have  continued  in  the  classes  for  that 
length  of  time.    The  certiticates  of  1  years'  work  are  of  two  sorts — <nie 
awarde<l  to  those  whose  work  has  corresponded  to  that  for  which  the 
university  awards  the  de^j^ree  of  H.  A.,  and  the*  other  simply  certifying 
tliat  the  hohler  has  pursneil  for  that  len^tli  of  time  a  course  of  liberal 
study,  the  details  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  certificates  awarded 
tiM'li  year  of  the  ctmrse.     The  students  are  permitted  to  make  use  of 
the  books  in  the  college  library,  and  in  otlu^r  ways  besides  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  instruction  they  derive  advantage  from  lU'oximity  to  the 
university. 

The  fee  for  the  examination  is,  for,  the  first  year  j?1(),  for  each  subse- 
qnent  year  ^ii.  Ycmng  women  in  narrow  circumstances  are  aided  in 
njwting  the  cost  of  thes<»  examinations,  either  by  a  n^mission  of  fees,  a 
tain,  or  by  gratuitous  board  and  lodging  during  the  examination. 

In  1889  the  New  York  local  committee  offered  for  (Competition  two 
*liohirships,  one  of  ^'M){)  and  one  of  ^200.  A  fund  has  also  been  estab- 
Iwhed  at  Cambridge,  and  steps  taken  that  may  lead  to  a  ])ermaneut 
^dowment  of  one  (u*  more  scholarshij^s. 

Stvretarv  Arthur  Gilman  in  his  report  of  the  tenth  vear  of  com- 
P'<*tiHl  work  (1889)  presents  the  following  facts: 

Hii;  lirMt  year  l»e;i[an  with  25  Htiidcnts.  who  rallrtl  lor  mo  iiuniy  c'oiirw»s  <»f  iuHtruc- 

"''II  that  they  toriiUMl  29  claMsos,  ainl  broii^^ht  iiilo  its  s«'ivi«;«'  ininicdiatoly  Tja-ot'csHorH, 

*'***i8tant  |»ri»fc8wir8,  and  12  iiirttnu'tois — 21^  trarhcrK.     Th«*  tfiith  vj-ar  finds  uk  with 

'**  «tiuli»ut«.  dirttrihiittMl  into  55  rlaswrs,  anil  «Ui'iM-t»Ml  hy  U  i>n»trssorK,  11  asHistaut 

P'**fi*j«i)r8,  aud  16  iustnirtorH — tl  tcarhors  in  all.     From  tin'  lirst  vcsir  to  tho  rlos<<  of 

^  t^nth  there  li».s  he4»n  a  <*(»ntinnal  jj^rowth. 
.  ^he  following  talde  oxhihitH  tin;  ;;radnal  incn»as«»  in  tli«^  nnnihcr  of  stndonts  dur- 
^W  the  tirnt  10  yearH  of  our  opvratiuns,  aud  al«o  tho  iin-onu'  from  tuition  IVth,  aud 
^^  outlays  for  i  untrue tion : 
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14.575.00 
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Thirty-two  of  the  BtndentR  were,  during  the  tenth  year,  enrolled  in  the  4  nnder- 
graduat«  classes.  Nino  were  freshmen,  7  were  sophomoreR.  11  belonged  to  the  Junior 
class,  and  5  were  seniors.  To  the  members  of  the  senior  class  certificates  were 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  year,  certifying  that  they  ha<l  dnring  the  previous  4 
years  "pursued  a  course  of  study  e(iuivalent  in  amount  and  quality  to  that  for 
which  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  <;(mferred  in  Harvard  College,"  and  had 
''passed  in* a  satisfactory  manner  examinations  in  thait  course  corresponding  to  the 
college  examinations."  At  the  same  time,  on  the  recomniendati(m  of  the  committee 
of  <*Iiissical  instructors  of  Harvard  College,  certificates  were  given  to  one  caiididat^^ 
for  linal  honors  in  classic*s,  and  to  two  candidates  for  second  year  honors  in  classics. 

The  secretiiry  says  that  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  t<^eh  is  not 
always  great  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

Tlie  number  of  schools  and  colleges  in  whi<'h  our  graduates  find  opportunities  for 
work  is  increasing  every  year,  and  wo  may  ccmgratulate  ourselves  upon  the  useful- 
ness as  well  as  upon  the  widespreml  influence  of  our  former  students. 

Students  have  come  from  the  following  States  and  islands:  California,  1;  Coo- 
necticut,  3;  Hawaiian  Islands,  3;  Illinois,  2;  Indiana,  2;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky.!; 
Massachusetts,  90;  Missouri,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  York,  6;  Ohio,  2;  Vir- 
ginia, 1. 

The  treasurer's  report  from  August  1,  1888,  to  July  31,  1889,  is  as  follows: 

Caflh  on  hand  from  previous  year f9. 17 

St uilents'  fees  for  tuition «. 15.  MO.  «§ 

Stndcnt«'  fees  for  admittHion  nxaniiuationH 100.00 

Students'  fees  for  Harvard  exaniinationn 100.00 

Subscription  for  the  physical  lrtb«rat<»ry 100. 00 

From  income  of  endowment  fund,  etc 4.  73Sl  00 

20,564.81 

Salaries $16. 475. 00 

ExiM-nsos  of  the  Ilarvanl  examinations  for  women 21. 7S 

Kei»airs  on  Fay  House 522. 68 

Servi<e 638. 00 

La]>oratories— 

rhysiral $1. 557. 27 

Botanical 210. 65 

(Chemical 50. 01 

Zoological 9. 35 

1, 828. 20 

Fu»'l.  gas,  and  water 392. 61 

Insuraure 31. 82 

Printing 301.62 

Sundries 256.84 

Canhonhand 101.31 

20,56i.« 

Suhscripticms  to  the  endowment  fund.  $l,(X)(). 

The  followiufc  shows  the  nuiiiher  in  the  dift'erent  (lepartmcuti^  of  iu- 
stnietion  in  the  Ifarvanl  annex: 

4 

New  Testament  (introduction),  1  class,  U  students. 

(ireck,  (>  classes,  37  students. 

Latin.  8  classes,  57  students. 

English,  9  classes,  115  students. 

(ierman,  5  class<>s,  37  students. 

Fri'nch,  6  classes,  27  students. 

Italian,  1  class,  7  students. 

Philosophy,  2  classi'is,  29  students. 

Political  economy,  1  class,  7  students. 

History,  1  classes,  43  students. 
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Muair,  1  cIam,  2  stadents. 
Mathematics,  3  claiised,  16  ntudeuto. 
Pliydcs,  2  claasee,  17  studeuts. 
Cliemistryy  2  classes,  7  students. 
Elementary  zoology,  1  class,  6  students. 
Advanced  zoology,  1  olass,  2  students. 
£leinentary  botany,  1  class,  11  students. 
Advanced  botany,  1  class,  6  students. 
Total,  435  students. 

Ill  addition  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  work  for  which  the  Annex  was 
8p€«ificaUy  established,  another  advantage  lias  been  secured,  and  that 
is  the  building  up  of  a  social  collegiate  atmosphere  for  the  young  women 
themselves,  not  inferior  to  that  found  in  the  best  colleges  devoted  to 
the  education  of  women. 

The  society  owns  its  building  and  has  an  endowment  of  8l(H),0(K). 

Tuition  is  $200  a  year.    Boone,  in  his  history  of  '*  Education  in  the 

United  States,"  says  that  "the  Harvard  Annex  has  been  called  the 

^American  Girton,' and  is  said  by  Professor  Goodwin  to  offer  'better 

advant^iges  to  women  than  any  institution  [in  this  country]  offered 

young  men  in  18(>5.'  ^ 

Certainly,  as  was  said  by  the  Boston  Herald  in  188H— 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  and  his  coudjutors  deserve  the  greatcHt  praiRe  for  building  u]) 
this  "Annex"  to  Harvard,  and  the  faculty  of  the  luiiversity  doservc  ahiioHl  e(£ual 
VUie  for  having  fostered  a  side  iuBtitutioii  which  has  fairly  shared  in  the  advau- 
^•gw  which  the  first  university  in  New  England  has  to  oiler  to  its  own  nudergradu- 
ates.    •     »     •  '^ 

A  recent  careful  study  of  the  methfMls  of  proccMlurc  at  Cornell  Tniversity  shows 
*hat  there  is  no  diminution  of  effort  in  that  institution  because  of  the  ]»re«ence  of 
Woineii  in  the  lecture  and  class  rooms.  On  the  other  han<l,  the  women  are  an  in- 
^ntive  to  the  young  men,  and  the  influence  of  the  two  sexes  in  their  often  com- 
panion work  is  found  to  be  wholesome  aud  helpful.     *     »     * 

iTle  situation  at  Harvard  has  the  form  of  a  good-natured  siege,  in  which  the  race 
^  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  What  is  most  needed  at  Cambriilge 
**  the  continuance  of  the  good  sense  which  has  atttnided  the  management  of  this 
^**nian  venture.  Very  few  mistakes  have  beiMi  made.  The  wonu'n  stmlents  have 
«ad  a  character  to  maintain,  and  their  moral  i-arnestness  has  lifted  them  to  the 
**^Jh«*8t  plane  of  effort.  The  **Annex"  has  won  friends  everv where,  and  it  has 
*lrea<ly  come  to  influence  the  women  teachers  of  the  ('ommonwealth.  It  is  stated 
^'^t  80 per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools  an;  women,  aud  if  the  '*Annex" 
^'^'l  Smith  and  Wellesley  are  to  continue  the  work  which  they  have  broadly  aud 
^nerously  undertaken,  their  combined  influence  is  to  be  det;ply  and  strongly  felt  in 
^afisachusetts.     •     »     * 

The  future  of  female  education  is  being  settled  at  Harvard  with  greater  freedcnn 
*nd  comprehensiveness  than,  perhaps,  at  any  other  ])oint  in  the  llnited  States.  The 
jouug  Women  are  ambitious  and  earnest,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  theni- 
**lve«.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  women  of  this  character,  besieging  Harvard  Tniver- 
•*ty  for  the  full  liberties  and  hospitality  «»f  the  higher  education,  make  their  appeal 
^ith  the  voice  of  victors  and  the  foretaste  of  couiiuest. 
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THK   IJKADUATK  DKrAKTMENT.^ 

Harvard  l;nivei*sity  ba«  do  i^hilosophical  (lepai-tnieiit  siirh  as  is  found 
111  the  German  universities.  In  18G3  university  lectures  wei*e  estab- 
lished, which  were  to  su])i)ly  tlie  jdaee  of  i)ost-|;iaduate  studies.  The^se, 
too,  after  a  trial  of  1>  years,  miserably  failed,  and  President  Eliot,  iu 
eonnnentin^  ujuui  it,  says:  "Advaneed  students  want  profound,  con- 
tinuous, and  systematic  teaching.  The  university  le(*tuiV8,  tukeD 
t4>|reth(»r  as  a  body  of  teaching,  have  In^en  discursive,  heterogeneous, 
and  disconnected/  In  1847,  as  alrc^ady  stated,  an  attempt  \va*»  made 
to  found  a  school  of  literature  and  sci(»nce  for  ])ost-gi'aduat4^  study. 
This  was  in  connec^tion  with  the  Lawrenc<j  Scientific  School,  but  the 
times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  it  and  the  attempt  failed. 

TTp  to  1872  the  highest  degrees  in  course  conferred  by  the  university 
for  nonprofessional  studies  were  those  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  master 
of  arts,  and  the  latter  of  these  had  for  a  long  time  been  given  3  years 
after  conferring  the  ba<'helor's  degnn*,  and  without  reference  to  the 
completion  of  any  course  of  study. 

In  the  year  just  n'ferrcd  to  it  was  tirst  jirojjosed  to  transform  the 
undergraduate  into  a  philosophical  faculty,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
would  necessitate*  raising  the  standard  of  tlie  undergraduate  de- 
partment, and  invtdve  an  advance  of  2  years  in  the  age  of  the  student 
at  the  time  of  admission  to  college.  As  the  average  age  was  ali'eady 
18  years  and  r»  months,  this  s(*h^ne  was  abandoned  by  the  university 
boards,  and  the  ground  taken  that  the  prej^aratory  studies  requirtnl 
should  not  be  of  such  volume  as  to  prevent  students  from  entering  **at 
an  average  age  above  18."  Instead  of  changing  the  college  faculty 
into  a  i)hilosoi)hical,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  graduate  department, 
and  the  priiu;ipal  features  of  the  system  then  adopted  and  still  in  force 
are  these:  The  degree  of  master  of  arts,  which  had  been  merely  a 
nominal  degree,  and  two  new  degrees — the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science — were  created.  These  degrees 
wen^tobe  conferred  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  academic  eouneil, 
a  body  composed  of  tiie  i^resident,  jnofessors,  assistant  professors^  and 
adjunct  pn)fessors  of  the  univ(»rsity. 

These  new  degrees,  viz,  those  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  pluloso- 
phy,  were  to  be  oi)en  to  bachelors  of  art,  and  that  of  doctor  of  science 
to  bachelors  of  scitMice,  bachehns  of  philosophy,  and  I'ivil  engineering — : 
of  Harvard  ITniversity,  and  also  to  bachelors  of  arts,  of  wience,  oi 
l)hih)sophy,  and  of  engineenng  of  other  institutions  who  shall  havi 
satisfied  the  college  fa<'ulty  or  the  faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientifii 
S(!hool  by  examination  that  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  reeeiv 
the  bachelor's  d(»gi*ee  is  eciuivalent  to  that  for  which  the  (;orres]>ondiu| 

'TIiiH  is  lunv  merged  iutu  tbe  cullege,  unci  Ih  uuiliT  the  charge  of  the  faculty 
urtH  uud  ttcit'uceo. 
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bacbelorV  de^i'e*^  is  given  in  Harvard  l7niv<Tsity,  or  shall  have  jkisscmI 
Bucb  additional  examinations  as  tiiost^  fa^'ulties  may  ])resc'rih(\  The 
saecessiiil  candidate  for  the  tlegree  of  master  of  arts  must  pass  an  ex- 
aminatiou  ui)<>n  a  1  year's  course  at  the  university,  and  tliis  may  l)e 
limited  to  a  single  (lepartinent  or  it  may  liave  a  miseellaneous  character. 
The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doct-or  of  i)hilosoi)hy  nnist  pass  a  thor- 
ough examination  upon  a  2  years'  c<mrse  of  study,  and  the  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  uixm  a  l\  years'  course  of  spe<-ial 
sdentitic  study,  of  which  at  lea,st  2  must  be  years  of  study  at  tlie  uni- 
versity. Uowever,  I  of  the  2  ye^irs  of  residence  (not  of  study)  for  tlie 
degree  of  dcMitor  of  philosophy  or  doctor  of  sci(»nce  may  be  remitted  by 
the  several  faculties  to  bachelors  of  arts  or  sciences  of  Ilarvanl  Uni- 
versity. 

The  degree  of  ph.  d.  or  s.  d.  is  ^vcn,  not  tor  the  nion-  ns'ison  of  faithful  study  f«>r 
apTeseribed  time  or  in  fuHinmcnt  (»f  a  (l«'tt*rininatc>  pro^^'auiiiu^  (even  thouj^h  ap- 
proTed  by  theftM^olty),.  and  never  for  nnscellaneouH  Htudien,  but  ou  the  ground  of 
long  study  and  high  attainment  in  a  special  branch  of  loariiiu^,  nianifeMtcd  not  only 
by  examinations,  but  by  a  thesis,  whieb  must  )m^  presenttnl  and  aeeepted  before  tbe 
candidate  is  admitted  to  examination,  and  niUHt  nUow  an  ori^iiuil  treatment  of  a 
fitting  subject,  or  give  evidence  of  indejiendent  re«eareb. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Pii.  d.  must  offer  liimsclf  for  examination  in  somr  one 
of  the  following  departmentH*.  Pbih>l(»gy.  pbilosophy,  bintory.  political  s('i«>n(v,  math- 
ematicH,  physios  (including  chemistry),  natural  history,  and  music.  Within  his 
chosen  depantment  he  must  name  some  special  field  of  study,  approv«*d  as  sufUeient 
by  the  committee  of  the  faculty  in  tbnt  department.  He  is  liable  to  minute  exam- 
ination on  the  whole  of  that  special  lield ;  and  is  also  required  to  ]>rove  such  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject-matter  of  his  department  in  general  as  the  conmiittee  in 
that  department  shaU  require. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  s.  i>.  must  otfer  himself  for  examination  on  tU'o 
subjects  or  iiehls  of  study  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences.  He  must  show  special  attainments  in  one  of  these  subjects,  and  is 
liable  to  minute  examination  in  the  whole  ground  wliich  it  covers;  and  he  is  also 
required  to  have  such  general  knowledge  in  the  dejMirtmeiit  to  which  his  spt>cial 
studies  belong  as  the  committee  in  that  department  shall  n^quire.  His  thesis  must 
embody  some  contribution  to  science  or  some  special  investigation. 

The  university  publishes  an  account  of  the  graduate  school,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  secretary  of  Harvard  Vnin'ruity.  'fhis  ])amplilet  contains 
a  statement  of  courses  offered  in  the  ditlerent  branches  of  learning. 

The  full  annual  tuition  fee  (»f  a  graduate  student  is  j^I.-iO. 

A  gnuluate  student  who  pays  the  full  tuition  fee  is  entitled,  without  further  pay- 
ment, to  attend  any  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  any  department  of  the  uiiiver- 
<iity  (except  exercises  carried  on  in  special  lab(»ratories),  and  to  he  <>xaniined  in  such 
vonrses.  He  has  the  right  to  use  the  university  librares;  and,  on  I'urthei-  paynu'ut  of 
laboratory  fees,  he  may  attend  and  be  (examined  in  i'ourses  of  instruction — and,  if 
l^roperly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  w<»rk — in  the  laboratories  and  museums. 

During  the  first  years  alter  the  graduate  department  was  opened  it 
t.lid  not  meet  the  expectations  that  had  been  awakened.    One  reason  of 
Tihis  slow  development  was  tin*  faet  that  the  (Elective  system  was  at  that 
time  being  rapidly  extended,  and  the  students  were  thus  (Mia])led  to  pur- 
one  more  thoroughly  any  chosen  branch  of  study  during  their  <'olIege 
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nmrsr.  But  this  variety  of  rlioice  has  rontinuod  and  rto  increased  that 
now,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  the  student  lindvS  that  there  are  many  attrac- 
tive courses  of  study  oft'ered  in  the  college  to  whicli  he  has  not  had  tinn^ 
to  give  the  least  attention.  The  result  is  that  more  and  more  the  nuui- 
her  in  this  department  is  incn^asing.  The  number  of  students  regis- 
t4»red  in  this  department  hi  1888-89  was  99,  of  whom  51  were  new 
comers,  and  44  were  graduates  of  other  institutions.  Seven  candidates 
rec(*ived  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  and  about  30  that  of  A.  M.  In  1889-90 
197-  were  taking  graduate  courses  at  Harvard,  and  of  tliese  some  .'U» 
were  students  of  phih)logy. 

The  number  of  fellowships  has  increased  frcmi  2  to  20,  worth  from 
§450  to  $750  a  year;  and  in  addition  about  30  scholarships,  worth  from 
§150  to  §350  a  year,  which  wen*,  formerly  used  in  the  college,  have 
become  available  in  the  graduate  department.  The  comi)etition  for  the 
fellowships  is  very  keen;  for  the  11  traveling  fellowships  ti3  persons 
appUed,  and  for  the  0  Morgan  fellowships,  the  incumbents  of  which 
must  reside  at  the  university,  41  persons  ai)]died. 

During  the  year  1889-90  3  new  fellowshii)s  were  established  in  the 
giaduate  department,  and  Secretary  Bolles  recommended  that  this  de 
I>artment  be  taken  from  the  administ restive  care  of  the  academic  ccnincil 
and  i)laced  in  charge  of  an  active  faeulty  of  its  own. 

One  reason  why  this  department  has  not  heretofore  enjoyed  greater 
prosperity  is  that  the  amount  of  distinctly  post-graduate  study  has  been 
insignificant,  and  another  is  that  the  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree 
occupied  no  position  of  dignity  in  the  university;  tliey  were  not  even 
members  of  a  definitely  organized  department,  and  had  few  and  un- 
satisfactory relations  with  the  professors  (though  it  may  be  said  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  teaehers  in  arts  and  sci(»nces  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  graduate*  dc^])artment),  whose  time  was  mostly  given  to  the 
undergraduates.  These*  defects  in  the  former  scheme  of  university  life 
have  now  been  largely  remedied.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
graduate  students  occupy  a  position  of  independence,  and  can  carry  on 
tluMr  work  with  scarcely  less  restriction  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  otticers  of 
the  institution.  The  iirofessors  feel  that  they  can  be  trusted  with  the 
conduct>()f  their  acad(*mic  life,  and  the  extension  of  freedom  permitted 
to  tliem  is  giradually  being  propagatcMl  downward  to  the  younger  men 
of  the  univ(»rsity. 

SUMMER   (U)ITRSKS   <»F   INSTKUiVnON. 

The  courses  of  summ<»r  instruction  at  Harvard  University,  which  con- 
tinue through  a  ]MMiod  of  ti  weeks,  were  established  in  1874,  and  are 
und(»r  thc!  charge  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows. The  obj(»ct  of  these  courses  is  to  attbrd  students  an  0]>iK>rtuuity 
of  pursuing  <luring  the  vacations  studies  in  certain  subjects  which  may 
aid  them  in  their  work  as  teachers  or  in  theii'  la'eparation  for  advanced 
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cournes  giveu  during  term  time.    Duriiijif  the  summer  of  1889  courses 
of  instruetiou  were  given  as  follows: 

Five  courses  iu  chemistry  (general  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  quanti- 
tative analysis,  organic  chemistry,  and  elementary  chemistry). 
A  course  in  experimental  physics  and  botany. 
Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  geology. 
Courses  in  toi)ography,  French,  German,  and  ph^'sical  training. 

These  summer  courses  of  instnu'tioii  have  iuoreasi*d  in  iiiimlN'r  ami 
importance  of  late  years. 
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VOLUNTARY    INSTRUC^TION. 

(^'lasses  are  also  formed  for  voluntary  instru(!tion.  For  these,  instruc- 
tion in  elocution  is  provided,  and  also  lectures  in  physics  once  a  week, 
and  in  physiology  and  hygiene  once  a  week.  Mathematical  discussion 
is  held  once  a  week  under  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  professors, 
and  short  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  connection  with  thivse  meet- 
ings. The  instructors  also  assist  graduate  students  in  their  mathe- 
matical reading,  meeting  them  onc<»,  a  wi^ek  for  explanation  and  discus- 
sion. Other  students  may  be  admitted  to  these  courses  at  the  <liscretion 
of  the  instructors. 

EVENING  READINGS,   OOU^OERTS,    PUBLK^  LECTURES,   ETC. 

Evening  readings,  oi)en  to  all  mcmlx^rs  of  the  university,  and  also  t^o 
the  public,  are  given  ft*om  time  to  time  <luring  the  winter  and  spring. 
8ele<*tions  for  the^e  re^ings  are  made  from  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  writers,  also  from  th(»  French  and  (rcrman.  They  are  given  sev- 
eral evenings  in  the  week  fiom  October  t^)  April,  and  the  course*  of 
readings  extends  over  several  ycais. 

Concert*  by  the  Boston  Symi)hony  Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theater  an* 
also  a  feature  of  the  winter's  entertainnu^nt. 

Many  lectures  are  given  each  year  under  tin*.  aus])ices  of  the  univer 

Hity,  or  of  some  of  the  clubs  or  societies,  most  of  which  are  open  to  the 

public.    These  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  topics,  the  prin(rij)al  being 

Iiistory,  archsBology,  literature,  an<l  i)olitical  ecionomy.     Some  of  them 

»re  profiisely  illustrated.    The  greater  ])art  of  the  lectures  are  delivere<l 

^y  Specialists  in  the  different  tields  of  human  knowledge. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

INFLIKNC^E   OF    IIAKVAUl)   T'MVERSITY   IN   THE   CIVIL   WAR. 

One  has  said  that  "future  historians  of  the  college  will  note  that 
with  tlie  development  of  tlie.  national  motives  which  came  about  in 
consequence  of  (mr  civil  war  the  university  made  another  step  forward.'' 
It  is  not  yet  i)ossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  advance  made  since  18(w 
has  been  due  to  the  influence  which  ^rew  out  of  tile  war.  The  iuereast 
of  wealth  and  the  accumulation  of  colossal  fortunes  tollowing  the  war 
l)erio(l  have  assuredly  operattMl  largely  to  se(;ure  the  present  material 
l)rosi>erity  of  the  institution. 

Whatev(»r  the  reflex  influences  of  the  war  may  have  l>een,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  from  ISHl  to  1805  the  sons  of  Harvard  lM)re  an 
important  part  in  national  afl'airs,  an<i  a^npiitted  themselves  with  hou(»r 
on  the  flcld  and  at  home.  From  no  class  of  men  in  the  Republic  did  the 
oft'er  of  patriotic  service  come  more  promptly  than  from  it«  college 
students  and  graduat^»s,  and  what  was  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of 
the  war  was  that  these  men  made  the  hardi(»st  and  best  soldit^rs.  The 
Harvard  men  came  in  large  part  from  the  best  families  in  the  laiul 
from  such  as  would  in  other  lamls  Im»  the  title<l  aristocracy,  and  it  is 
surprising  t^»  note  how  large  a  proportion  were  from  Puritan  and  Revolu- 
tionary descent.  With  tliem  came  an  admixture  of  self-made  men,  who 
made  for  themselves  an  ecjually  brilliant  record. 

These  loyal,  (Mithusiastic,  and  educated  soldiers  cast  in  their  fortunes 
with  the  war,  'Miot  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  power  or  ambition,  but 
governed  by  solid  convicticm  and  the  absolute  law  of  conscience.^    As 
Cohmel  lligginson  justly  says: 

It  must  Im'  nil  indicatioii  that  cuir  I'oUc^iato  (Mlnoatitm  'm  healthy  and  soQiid  whef  *» 
it  Hendn  forth  a  race  of  yoiiii;;  iiu'ii  who  an*  proparcil  at  tho  most  nndden  BominouK  t^^^ 
transfer  their  i'm'r;5i<'s  to  a  new  and  alien  Hj^liere,  and  U>  ])rovo  the  worth  of  thei  *" 
training  in  wlioUy  unexpected  applieations.  Tliis  the  Harvard  graduRteit  did  witft'^ 
noble  and  unquestioned  HutM'ess,  and  the  story  of  their  memoirH  cau  but  give  ttw^  ^ 
eontidenee  in  our  institutiuus  and  in  the  American  people,  aa  well  as  in  buma.^^ 
nature  itself. 

The  coUecjtion  of  facts  to  illustrate  the  part  taken  in  the  war  of  1861  — 
1805  by  the  students  of  the  college,  or  of  other  departments  of  Harvard- 
University,  was  begun  as  early  as  1802.  Lat^r  the  corporation  and  tbi  * 
committee  of  fifty  a]>])ointed  to  buihl  Menumal  Hall  set  about  collectiw  >2 
materials  for  ^^a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  record,  which  shoald  inclnd^ 
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not  only  tho^e  who  died  iu  the  service,  but  also  those  who  offered  theui- 
selves  to  the  country,  yet  whose  lives  w^ere  spared."  This  work  was 
assi^ed  principally  to  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown,  of  Boston,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  an  extensive  corresijondeuce  with  the  alumni  of  Harvard,  he 
is  believed  to  have  collected  the  names  and  record  "of  all  students  and 
grmluates  who  S(?rved  in  the  Union  Army  and  Navy."  These,  number- 
ing iu  all  1,230,  he  published  under  the  title  of  "Harvard  University  in 
the  War  of  1861-1805." 

A  series  of  memoirs  of  those  graduates  and  former  undergi'aduates  of 
Ilarvanl  College  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  civil  war,  or  who  died  in 
consequence  of  services  rendered,  95  in  number,  w^ere  published  in  1866 
by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 

The  impulse  giveu  to  the  university  ever  since  the  war  seems  almost  like  a  conse- 
cration from  the  men  who  left  its  walls  cheerfully  to  make  secure  those  political 
foundations  which  render  all  scholarship  worthy  and  enduring.  In  memory  of  them, 
and  as  a  perpetual  shrine  for  the  enthusiasm,  historic  and  present,  of  the  university, 
the  pile  of  buildings,  passing  under  the  general  name  of  Memorial  Hall,  has  been 
raised. 

COLLEGE   LIFE. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  the  college  records  tell  of 
(«rtAin  disorders  on  the  part  of  the  students  which  seem  now  as  a  sort 
of  reverberation  coming  dowu  to  us  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  For  instance,  in  1821  the  wu'poration  complain  to  the  fac- 
ulty that  it  is  reprasented  to  themi  "  that  certiiiu  defects  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  college  discipline,"  and  moreover  "  that  more  alarming  dis- 
onlers  prevail  in  the  moral  state  of  the  institution." 

In  April,  1825,  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  a  college  education, 
the  coiporation  favored  the  repeal  of  the  regulation  which  required  all 
the  students. to  board  in  commons.  They  had  observed  ''that  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  the  students  have  not  been  unfavorable  af- 
fected by  permitting  them  to  board  in  private  families." 

Dating  from  the  period  of  Kirkland's  presidency,  the  discipline  main- 
tained at  Harvard  began  to  grow  less  rigorous,  and  in  time  the  change 
l>ecame  so  marked  that  S.  A.  Eliot,  in  his  brief  history  of  the  college, 
written  in  1848,  holds  to  the  view  that  for  40  y(»ars  preceding  that  period 
it  had  l>een  as  mild  iis  was  consistent  with  the  assembling  and  constant 
dissociation  of  two  or  three  hundred  young  men  together  for  the  purpose 
^>f  study.    To  him  it  seemed  a  difficult  matter  to  show  how  a  milder 
»^ystem  could  be  successfully  adopted.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1840 
the  commons,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  college  disturb- 
ances, were  abolished.    From  that  year  until  1804  they  were  not  rees- 
tablished. 

An  attempt  to  classify  the  students  according  to  merit  and  proficiency 
ai^oused  intense  feeling  for  a  time  in  the  college  community,  and  many 
instances  oocorred  of  insubordination  and  resistance.  Finally  the  prin- 
ciple was  abandonedy  except  in  the  department  of  modem  languages. 
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Here,  as  in  some,  toreijjn  iiiiivt;rsities,  tlie  ))upi1s  were  formed  into  sec- 
tions and  advaiietMl  aecordiu^  to  their  protieieuey,  without  refereiiee  to 
the  distinction  of  classes. 

In  the  Quarterly  Uejfister  of  the  American  Kduttation  Society  for  May, 
1831,  the  foUowing  item  is  found: 

MiUtary  exercisoH  are  aUuvvtMl  Tm^Hclays  Jind  Thur8(lay»  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  or 
after  evening  oomuioiiH,  with  niuHic  not  oftener  tlian  «'very  otber  time,  and  liberty 
to  ]>ara(le  on  the  afternoonH  of  exhibition  chvys. 

This  may  have  reference  to  the  Marti-Mercmrian  Band,  which  was 
founded  in  17(>8  or  1769,  and  had  as  its  motto  "  Tani  Marti  quam  Mer- 
curio."  The  uniform  wius  ''  the  blue  coat,  skirt  turned  up,  with  white 
cocked  hat  and  top  boots."  In  1811  this  was  so  far  changed  that  the 
c>omin(m  black  hat  and  white  gaiters  were  substituted.  The  company 
was  disbanded  by  the  authorities  in  18;U. 

Though  a  great  advance  had  b(H*n  made  in  the  habits  and  deportment 
of  the  students  since  the  beginning  of  the  sec^ond  century,  a  humlred 
years  before,  or  even  since  the  close  of  the  Kirvolutionary  period,  still 
in  the  year  just  named  there  occurred  the  most  remarkable  rebellion 
that  the  college  has  ever  seen.  It  continued  for  the  sjiiu^e  of  two  uumths 
and  was  participated  in  to  a  greater  or  .ess  degi*ee  by  ineml>er8  of  all 
the  classes,  and  it  so  seriously  disturbed  the  affairs  of  the  college  as  to 
become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

In  the  Quarterly  Regist^ir  for  May,  I8.S7,  we  tind  the  following: 

In  com])aring  tbej»re8ent  state  of  the  coUejje  with  that  of  50  years  ago,  if  depend- 
ence may  be  phiced  on  written  or  traditional  and  verbal  acconnts  it  mn»t  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  ha»  been  a  great  improvement  both  as  to  its  literary  and  moral 
character. 

The  manners  of  the  yonng  men  have  indeed  improved  during  that  period,  ami  (M>- 
ciety  has  greatly  improved  in  many  respects. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  for  several  years  after, 
the  moral  deportment  of  youth  was  not  so  ('orrect  as  at  a  former  or  at  a 
later  ])eri(Kl.  Discipline  was  less  strict,  and  two  days  in  the  week,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  were  not  sutliciently  occuipied  by  studies  and  recita- 
tions. But  at  the  date  refernMl  to  above  the  nMiuirements  for  admiHsion 
had*been  increased  and  the  curriculum  of  studies  enlarged. 

The  foHowing  picture  of  Harvard  College  half  a  century  ago,  by  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  i).  D.,  LL.  D.,  w^as  published  in  the  Harvard  Register, 
Fe])ruary,  188(). 

The  last  half-centnry  can  hardly  have  wrought  greater  changeg,  whether  superficial 
or  radi<'al,  anywhere  else  than  in  Harvard  College.  Fifty  years  ago  a  student^H  room 
was  remarkable  chietly  for  what  it  did  not  havc> — for  tht^  absence  of  all  appliances  of 
elegance  and  cotnfort,  I  might  almost  say  of  all  tokens  of  civilization.  The  feather 
bed — mattresses  not  having  rome  into  general  use — was  regarded  as  a  valuable  chat- 
tel; but  $10  would  have  been  a  fair  auction  price  for  all  the  other  contents  of  an 
average  room,  wliich  were  a  pine  bedstead,  washstand,  table,  desk,  a  cheap  rocking 
chair,  and  from  two  to  four  other  chairs  of  the  plainest  fashion,  the  bed  Anniabiiig 
Bleats  when  more  were  needtrd.  I  tloubt  whether  any  fellow  student  of  minn  owned 
a  carpet.    A  second-hand  furniture  dealer  IumI  a  few  <lefactMl  and  threadbare  carpeti^ 
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<w]-&ir*h  he  leased  at  an  extravaji^aiit  prico  to  certiiin  Sontbcru  inomliers  of  the  nenior 

olsa.«s**;  but  even  Southeruera,  though  ro]»utecl  to  ]»«  fabulouHly  rifh,'(li(l  not  uHpire  to 

T  \x\»  luxury  till  the  senior  year.    Coal  was  just  coining  into  um«%  and  had  Hoarco  found 

iT.c§  "wayintx)  college.    The  students*  rooms — Hevonil  of  th«'  recitation  rooms  as  well — 

"V^tsxe  heated  by  open  wood  ftres.     Almost  every  ror)m  had,  too,  among  its  tranHmit^ 

t^f9-^4Mf  a  cannon  ball  supposed  to  have  b<*en  derived  from  tho  ars<>iial,  which  on  very 

crolcl  days  wa  j  heated  to  a  red  heat  and  phn-ed  as  a  rali»ritic  radiant  on  stune  extem- 

■porized  metallic  stand,  while  at  other  seasons  it  was  often  utilized  by  being  rolled 

cl«>'wii  stairs  at  such  time  as  might  most  nearly  bisect  a  ])roct(»r's  night  sleep.     Fric- 

t-itjn  matches,  according  to  Faraday,  the  must  useful  invention  of  our  age,  were  not 

yet.     Coals  were  carefully  buried  in  ashes  ov«'r  night  to  start  the  morning  tire,  while 

in  snnuner  the  evening  lamp  could  be  lighted  only  by  the  awkward  and  often  balUing 

3»rore«s  of  **' striking  tire*'  with  flint,  steel,  and  tinder  bc»x. 

The  student's  life  was  hard.     Morning  juayers  were  in  summt^r  at  6;  in  the  winter 
aV»f>nt  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  in  a  bitterly  (^dd  (>ba])el.     Thenc*^  half  of  each  cbiss 
|>aiHfted  into  the  several  recitation  rooms  in  the  same  building  (University  Hall),  and 
tliree-quartcrsof  an  hour  later  the  bell  rang  for  a  second  set  of  recitaticms,  including 
the  remaining  lialf  of  the  students.     Then  cjime  breakfast,  which  in  the  college  com- 
mons consisted  solely  of  coffee,  hot  rolls,  and  butter,  except  when  the  members  of  a 
mess  had  succeeded  in  pinning  to  the  nether  surface  of  the  table  by  a  two-])ronged 
fork  some  slices  of  meat  from  the  previous  day's  dinner.     lietween  10  and  12  every 
student  attended  another  recitation  or  a  lecture.     Dinner  was  at  half  past  12,  a  meal 
not  deticient  in  quantity,  but  by  no  means  appetizing  to  those  who  had  ctune  from 
neat  homes  and  well-ordered  tables.     There  was  another  recitation  in  the*  afternoon, 
except  on  Saturday;  then  evening  prayers  at  B,  or  in  winter  by  early  twilight ;  then 
the  evening  meal,  plain  as  th<»  breakfast,  with.tea  instead  of  cotfee,  ami  cold  bread,  of 
the  consistency  of  wool,  for  the  hot  rolls.     After  tea  the  dormitories  rang  with  song 
*ud  merriment  till  the  study  bell,  at  8  in  winter,  at  9  in  sumnuT.  sounded  the  curfew 
f*>r  fun  and  frolic,  ])roclaiming  dead  silence  throughout  the  college  i)remises,  un<ler 
penalty  of  a  domiciliary  visit  from  the  ofUcer  of  the  entry,  an<l  in  case  of  a  serious 
®ff<PiitM^  of  a<lmonition  private  or  ])ublic. 

Til  is  was  the  life  for  5  days  of  the  wc-rk.     On  Sumlays  all  the  students  were  required 

to  l>f»  in  residence  here,  not  excepting  even  tho.s««  whose  Ikhucs  were  in  Roston,  and  all 

^'•'•"o  required  t<»  attend  worship  twice  each  day  at  the  rollege  chapel.     On  Saturday 

™"»n«»was  there  ])ermission  to  leave  (.'ainbridge,  absence  from  town  at  any  othtT  time 

*^*1|.j  a  punishable  offense.     This  weekly  liberty  was  taken  by  almost  every  member 

*■  ^olle^e,  R(»ston  being  the  universal  resort,  though  s»*ldom  !>therwise  than  on  foot, 

^    only  public  conveyance  then  being  a  two-horse  stagecoach,  which  ran  twice  a 

<>  y   but  the  holiday  could  not  b(»  indelinitely  prolonged.     The  students  who  were 

^*^  ):»resent  at  evening  prayers  wiTe  obliged  by  law  t(»  registiT  their  names  with  the 

-.  ^^*^it  before  9  oVloc^k.  under  a  heavy  penalty,  which  was  seldom  or  never  incurn'd, 

I    ^    the  regent's  book  was  ke}>t  by  his  fn'shman,'  wliri  e(mld  generally  be  coaxed  or 

^  *>»^d  to  *Hake  no  note  of  time." 

*  J^e  price  of  board  in  commons  was  a  dollar  and  tliree-r|narters.  or,  as  was  then  the 

1  .    ^*V:>nn  expression,  *'ten  and  sixpence.''    The  (lining  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor  of 

^  ^^^*ersity  Hall.     CoUege  ofiici*rs  and  graduates  o<r(Mipieda  table  on  an  elevated  j)lat- 

^      ^*X  at  the  hea<l  of  each  room,  and  th(».  students  occnjiied  thi'  main  floor  in  messes  of 

^«^^X|  8  to  10.     The  roimd  windows  ojM'ning  into  the  halls,  and  the  shelves  set  in 

^*^i.  still  remaining  in  some  of  these  nioms.  ])erhaps  in  all,  wen^  designed  for  the 

i^^*^^'enienc*  of  waiters  in  bringing  dishes  fnmi  the  kitt-hen  in  the  basenn'ut.     That 

^^hen,  cooking  for  about  200  persons,  was  the  larg<*Kt  culinary  establishment  of 

-.      ^very  parietal  officer  had  freshmen  living  under  him,  who  were  subject  to  his  onler 
^  college  errands,  and  some  of  whom,  like*  the  regent's  freshman,  performcil  impor- 
^^^\  services  and  received  an  adequate  compensation. 
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whirh  tho  Now  Eii^laiifl  inin<l  then  ha<l  kiuiwlf^d^e  or  coiire])tiou,  and  it  attracted 
curiouH  visitoFH  from  tlio  whole  8nrroiiii(Un«^  rouiitry,  whil«  the  RtudoutH  ft»lt  in  larjre 
]»!irt  mnuncratc^d for  conrHo  lam  and  nido  HtTvice  ])y  their  t'onuectiim  with  a  fet>fiin|; 
I)laco  that  poHH€«Rod  what  seenied  to  thnii  worl(lwi«lo  celebrity.  They  were  not  the 
only  dependontH  u]ion  the  <H>lIeo^e  kite]i«'n,  hut  Hhared  itH  viand8  with  a  balf-seorc  or 
iiioreofKwiiie.  whose  sties  wererloMeiii  then-arofth*'  huildiuj^,  and  with  ratHofuhunr- 
iiial  Hizo  that  had  freti  (piarters  with  the  ])i;^s.  Hrtard  (»f  a  Hoiuewhat  ]iett«'r  finality 
was  t(»  bo  hatl  at  ])rivate  houses  for  a  H]i<rht  advance  on  tho  ccdlej^o  priee,  whil«  two 
or  three  of  the  professors  received  8eh»ct  boarders  at  th«»  then  onornions  ehar;{o  of  $3 
a  we«'k.  This  last  nrranjieiuent,  except  when  known  to  be  jieremptorily  insisted  ou 
by  some  anxious  parent,  exposed  a  student  to  suspicion  and  unpopularity,  nntl  if  ou« 
of  a  pr(»fcsHor's  boarders  received  any  colley:»»  honor,  it  was  uuifonnly  aserihed  to 
undue  inlluenco  cat^Ted  for  on  the  one  sid(»  and  exerted  on  the  other  in  <*ou8equence 
(d'tliis  domestic  arran;j^(>nieut. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  relations  between  the 
faculty  and  tho  students  were  re^artled,  on  one  side  at  least,  as  those  of  mutual  hos- 
tility. The  students  certainly  <'onsidered  the  fai-ulty  as  their  natural  eueuiieH.  There 
existed  between  the  two  parties  very  little  of  kindly  intercourse,  and  that  little  jren- 
erally  secret.  If  a  student  went  unsummoned  to  a  teacherN  rotun  it  wjis  almost 
always  by  ni^ht.  It  was  rej;arded  as*  a  hiji^h  crinw  by  his  class  for  a  student  to  enter 
a  recitation  room  befon*  the  rinj^iu;^  of  tin*  bell  or  to  remain  to  ask  a  fjuestion  of  the 
instructor,  and  even  one*  who  was  unitormly  lirst  in  the  class  room  woultl  havo  ha<l 
his  way  to  ('c»vi'ntry  made  easy.  The  ]U*otessors,  jih  well  as  tho  parietal  officers,  per- 
formed police  duty  as  (occasion  seemed  to  demand,  and  in  case  of  a  general  disturb- 
ance, which  was  not  infn'<|U«'nt,  the  entire  faculty  were  on  the  chaso  for  oftenders. 
Indeed,  no  small  proportitui  of  these  breaclu's  of  the  pi^ace  had  for  their  sole  object 
the  tlrawing  out  of  this  somewhat  j^otesque  jtonsr  vumilitfuft,  whose  maneurerH  ronnd 
a  bonfire  were  wont  to  elicit  not  so  mutdi  silent  admirat  ion  as  shouts  of  laughter  and 
ap}>lause,  which  they  strove  In  vain  t<»  traiM*  to  their  source. 

The  recitaticms  w(?re  nu-re  hearin^js  of  lessons,  without  comment  or  rollateral  in- 
struction. They  were  generally  heard  in  quarter-sections  of  a  class,  the  entire  clam 
containing  from  r>0  to  60  m«*mbers.  The  cnstoin  was  to  call  on  every  student  in  tlie 
section  at.  every  recitaticui.  Ea<di  tca«'her  wassu])posed  to  have  RomoHyKteni  aeeoril- 
iug  to  which  he  arranged  the  order  of  his  daily  calls.  Some  oi»enly  adoj)ted  the  direct 
or  the  inverse  alj>liabetical  onler,  or  the  two  alternately.  As  i'or  the  key  to  the  order 
ado)ded  by  tho  others  resjjectively,  tlu*re  w<»re  generally  contlictiiig  theorieri.  the 
maintenance  of  which  brought  into  play  a  keenness  of  calculation  nnd  a  Rkillfnl 
manipulation  of  data  fully  adc(|uate  to  the  sidving  of  deeply  involved  algebraic  equa- 
tions. Of  course  the  endeavor — not  always  unsuccessful — was  to  determine  what 
j>art  «»f  a  lesson  it  was  Fiecessary  for  each  individual  student  to  prepare. 

The  leading  feat^lrl^  of  the  college  at  that  tinu'  was  the  rich  ]irovisiou»iua4lo  for 
courses  of  lectures.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  so  many  lecturers  of  an  exci^ptionally 
high  onler  have  ever,  at  any  om*  time,  been  bnmght  togetlu^r  in  the  84»rvi<'o  of  an 
American  college.  We  h:nl  c«Mir'<»'s  ou  ]diyslcs  and  astronomy  by  I*rofeK«or  F;irmr. 
whom  nf»t  a  few  regard  as  the  nutst  eloquent  man  they  ev(>r  heard;  on  technology,  1«y 
the  late  I)r.  Bigelow;  (»fj  anatomy,  by  Dr.  .lolin  (Ndlins  Warren;  on  hygiene,  by  l>r. 
.lacksrm;  on  law,  by  Chii'f  ,Iusti<M^  l*ark«'r;  on  Fri'nch  and  Spanish  lit^'Tuture,  by 
Pndessor  Ticknor;  on  the  i-anon  of  the  New  Testanwnt.  by  the  cbler  Dr.  Ware.  It 
is  my  belief  that,  with  the  then  existing  m:iterials  and  means  of  knowledge,  neither 
of  these  eonrst*s  a<lmitted  <d*nny  tvssential  improvenn'nt,  and  several  of  ttielectnrem 
had  extencbMl  tame  as  speakers  and  writers  in  the  txitside  wf»rld.  Ry  far  the  lar^ent 
]iart  of  our  actual  instruction  was  that  <d'the  lecture  room,  where  it  was  our  cnHtoin 
to  take  copious  notes,  which  were  afterward  written  in  full,  for  our  pi^miauent  use 
ami  benetit. 

Aa  regards  the  amount  of  study  ami  of  actual  attainment,  it  wuh,  I  think,  much 
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greater  with  the  heBt  scholurH  of  each  cIohs,  nnicli  \vah  with  tliosi'  of  a  lower  >;rade, 
than  now.  I  doubt  whether  such  students  as  used  to  constitute  the  fourth  quarter 
of  a  class  could  now  re>Mih  the  sophomore  year.  A  youth  wlm  was  rejijular  in  his 
habits,  and  who  made  some  sort  of  an  answer,  however  wide  of  the  mark,  at  half  of 
hiM  rt^citationSy  commonly  obtained  his  decree,  thoui|^li  his  colle^t^  life  mi^Iit  have 
lieeu  interpolated  by  an  annual  IVmouths*  susjieuNiou  for  ne*;li«;«Mice;  but  the  really 
^ocmI  scholar  gave  himself  wholly  to  bis  work.  lb*  bad  no  distractions,  no  outside 
soeiety,  no  news]>apers,  no  le<ral  possibility  of  an  eveniu<;  in  Boston,  no  probable  in- 
ducement to  si)«nd  an  hour  elsewhere  than  witiiiu  college  walls,  and  not  even  easy 
access  to  the  collejje  library.  l'ons<»<|uentIy  there  r<>niain<>d  for  him  nothin;;  but  bard 
study;  aud  there  were  sonw  in  every  class  whose  hours  of  study  wrre  m»t  less  than 
60  a  week. 

The  range  of  study  was  mnch  less  extensive  than  now.  Natural  history  did  not 
then  even  profess  to  be  science,  and  received  very  little  attention.  Chemistry,  under 
auspices  which  one  does  not  like  to  recall,  occupied  aud  utterly  wasted  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  s<inior  year.  French  aud  S]>anish  were  viduntary  studies,  or  rather  recrc^a- 
tious,  for  the  recitation  room  of  tlu'  kind-hearted  s<^ptuagenarian  who  had  these  lan- 
l^ages  in  charge  was  fre(|uented  more  for  Hiuusemeut  than  for  anythiu<r  that  was 
taught  or  learned.  Italian  and  (German  were  studied  in  good  earnest  by  a  very  few 
volunteers..  There  was  a  great  deal  of  efticient  work  in  the  dei>artment  of  philoso- 
phy; and  the  writing  of  English  could  not  have  been  cared  for  more  faithfully,  judi- 
ciously, and  fruitfully  than  by  Professor  ( 'banning.  Hut  the  chi«-f  lab<»r  an<l  the 
rrowuinghonor  of  successful  scholarshi])  were  in  mathematics  aud  the  classics.  The 
mathematical  course  extended  through  the  entire  4  years,  embracing  the  ditV(>rential 
C4ilcnlnSy  the  mathematical  treatment  of  all  departments  of  ])hysi<'al  s<*ience  then 
BtuditHlf  and  a  thoroughly  mathematical  treatise  on  astronomy.'  In  (ireek  and  Latin 
the  aim  was  n(»t  so  much  to  detf*rmine  grammati<'a1  iutlections  antl  <'onstructioii  as  to 
reach  the  actual  meaning  of  the  author  in  hand,  and  to  render  his  thought  into  ]>er- 
Mpicuons  and  elej[^aut  English.  This  aim  was  attained.  I  think,  to  a  high  tlegre(>  in 
I^atin;  and  with  the  faithfiil  and  searching  study  (»f  the  Latin  text  there  grew  u]i 
inevitably  the  sort  of  instinctive  knowledge  «d'  Latin  grammar,  whicli  «me  conversant 
with  the  best  English  writ(Ts  ac(|uires  of  English  grammar,  \vith<Hit  formal  study. 
Such  grammatical  tact  and  skill  were  acquired  by  a  respectable  number  of  Latin 
(H.'iholars  in  every  <'lass;  aud  the  number  was  by  no  means  small  of  those  who  tbt^i 
formed  a  life-long  taste  for  Latin  literature,  and  the  ca]»acity  of  readin<;  it  with  all 
desirable  ease  !iud  fluency,  (ireek  was  stu<lied  with  much  greater  dilliculty,  and, 
when  with  similar,  with  much  less  satisfactory  antl  valuable  n>sults.  We  had  n(» 
aceemible  Greek-English  lexicon.  Wo  were  obliged  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  (ireek 
words  through  Ijatin  definitions,  which  oftiMi.  amf>ng  several  English  meanings,  left 
UH  in  doubt  which  to  regard  as  equivalent  to  the  fireek.  The  best  scludars  were  often 
discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  hinderances  so  grave,  and  had  resort 
to  translations,  or  to  an  interlintrd  copy  of  the  text-book,  bequeathed  by  the  nuin^ 
perfM>!vering  industry  of  some  scholar  of  earlier  <late.  Several  of  these  interlined  <-opit*s 
were  always  in  use,  each  of  them  the  center  of  a  group  (d' students,  while  it  was  well 
known  that  the  profi^ssor  had  a  small  library  of  like  eo])ies,  which  he  had  confiscated 
in  the  recitation  room. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  illustrations  whi<"h  I  Fuight  giv«^  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Harvard  of  to-tlay  and  that  of  r>0  yi«ars  agi>:  and  they  may  r»*ndcr  some 
help  in  answering  the  question  whether  the  former  days  were  better  than  these; 
while  they  may  not  altogether  satisfy  the  class  <»f  iM^rsmts  characterized  by  those  emi- 
nently graphic  verses : 

(^i  redit  ad  fastos.  H  virtu tein  n.-Htimat  annis, 
Miniiurqne  nihil  nii*!  «|iii»d  Lilntina  M:i«'ravit. 


'  Gnmmere's,  afterward  njplaced  by  Farrar's. 
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Ill  the  yours  whicli  have  since  ehipsed  the  'Mnfliienee  of  wealth   skiid 
society  has  specially  shown  it«elt*  at  Harvard.    Manners  have  bee^ 
esteemed  highly,  and  while  there  have  been,  as  there  always  inusf  he^ 
exceptions  in  the  very  cla^js  where  one  has  a  rigrht  to  expect  pjood  brtyi/- 
ing,  the  f^eneral  tone  of  politeness  is  hijLch;  and  along^  with  this  re/fne- 
nient  of  manners  goes  also  a  (certain  aim  at  refinement  of  learning,  ho 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  sprcMid-eagle  in  writing  and  S]>eakiug,  aud 
an  aim  at  elegance  and  lightness  of  style." 

(il'ESTS   OF   nARVARD. 

At  ditl'erent  periods  in  her  history  Harvard  College  ha,s  entertained  '• 
as  guests  some  of  the  most  distingHishe<l  of  American  statesmen  and 
scholars.  Among  them  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  more  nx*ent  years) 
may  be  menti<med  the  visit  of  Washingt^)n  in  October,  1700,  of  Presi- 
<lent  Monroe  in  July,  1SJ7,  of  General  Lafayette  in  August  1824,  and  of 
I^resident  Ja<*,kson  in  June,  \^VX  All  these  were  received  at  the  uni- 
versity by  the  corporation  and  overseers,  and  faculty,  and  such  formal 
civilities  ])aid  them  as  were  thought  to  be  due  to  the  lugh  stations  which 
they  filled. 

(^08T   <»F   A    IIAltVARI>   KDI'C'ATION. 

Within  one  or  two  decades  past  objections  have  Ix'cn  made  to  Har- 
vard (V)llege  on  the  ground  that  the  expenses  of  the  students  were  un- 
necessarily great.  It  is  true  that  the  expense  of  a  4-years'  <Mmrseha8 
increased  so  that  ?G00  a  year  was  lately  thought  to  l)e  as  small  an  amount 
as  would  suflic(»  for  the  uchhIs  of  a  student  with  economical  habits.*  On 
th(^  other  hand  it  is  to  be  n»nu»mber(»d  that  the  pecuniary  aid  rendered 
to  students  of  limited  means  has  more  than  ke])t  i)ace  with  this  increas*?- 

A  new  i»rovision  was  mnde  in  JS8iS-S0  for  the  potjrer  students  at  the 
university.    The  coi-jxiration  having  occasion  to  buythe  large  honscoB 
the  northeast  corner  of  Oxford  and  Kirkland  street^*,  gi'anted  thenseo' 
the  whole  lower  story  to  a  club,  called  the  Foxeroft.  Club  from  the  nai^e 
of  an  old  (-ambridge  family  whose  estate  included  the  house  lot,  whi^'^ 
was  to  maintain  th(»re  reading  rooms,  lockers,  toilet  rooms,  and  acheftP 
restaurant.    The"  ]>l}in  has  been  successfully  carried  out.    A  stiid^^ 
who  can  slee])  at  home  need  not  hire  a  r(X)m  in  Cambridge;  and  ^^J 
stud(»nt  who  is  forccnl  to  <H'onomize  can  procure  at  the  club  a  lunch*^^ 
for  10  ccMi  ts,  and  a  sutflciency  of  plain  food  for  a  (biv  for  35  cents. 

A  mixed  committee  of  university  officers  and  students  regulates  <^ 
atlairs  of  tin*  club.     An  ecoucmiical  student  ne(»d  not  now  pay  more  tl^  * 
Jj^CM)  a  year  (the  long  va^-ation  ex(;luded)  for  tuition,  board,  liHlgiug,  ti  ^ 
and  light,  and  of  this  sum  the  tuition  fee  makes  one-half.    The  cost 
living  in  Cambridge  is  lower  now  than  at  any  time  since  1801. 

'  A  U\h\v.  I'xhibiting  four  Hcali.'H  of  auniuil  exp«*n<litnro8  (uot  iui'ludingthelong  v 
tioii)  naino8  as  tho  low«»Rt  «uiii  5MS4,  and  as  u  very  li))cral  ono  $1,360.     Prof.  C. 
Norton  rtays  that  tho  cost  of  living;  at  Harvard  on  the  ''economical  biuiifl"iiuijr 
Hot  at  from  $400  to  $475  a  year. 
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ITS   RELKfICK'S   STANDAKI). 


Another  objection  sometimes  made,  that  the  college  is  an  irreligious 
place,  can  hardly  be  maintained.  It  claims,  it  is  true,  to  b<*  unsectarian, 
but  so  also  do  a  large  and  increa^sing  number  of  the  prominent  colleges  of 
the  land.  The  history  of  college  life  during  n^cent  years  shows  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  morale  of  the  students,  and  that 
there  is  now  not  only  greater  respex^t  for  religious  U^achings  and  ti^ich- 
ers,  but  ah«o  greater  iutorest  in  reUgious  exercises  duri ug  the  w(M»k  aud 
on  the  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  the  colh^ge  doe.s  uot  consid<M*  it 
within  her  province  t^)  net  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  stuthMits,  uor 
does  sht  endeavor  to  influence-  them  to  favor  the  doctrines  of  nny  par- 
ticular society. 


rill    HETA    KAPPA. 


This  society,  which  sprung  from  the  soil  of  college  life,  wa^^  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  in  1781  by  Elisha  I*armele,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1778,  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  called  a  '*  chartcM,"  wliich  had  been 
formally  executed  by  the  president,  orticers,  and  rnembcM-s  of  the  original 
society,  bearing  the  same  name,  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
^nia.  The  time  of  the  tVmnding  of  the  soci(»ty  antedated  by  only  a  few 
years  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  cha])ter.  Tin*  obj(M*t  of  the  soci- 
ety was  stated  to  be  **the  ])romotion  of  literature  and  friendly  inter- 
course betw^eeu  scholars."  Its  nann*  and  motto  indicate*  that  **  phi 
losophy,  iiu'luding  therein  religion  as  well  as  ethics,  is  worthy  of  culti- 
vation as  the  guide  of  life."  This  society  took  at  once  a  deep  root  in 
the  nniversity;  its  exenases  became  public,  and  admittance 'into  it  an 
object  of  ambition;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  discrimination  which  its 
selection  of  members  ma<le  among  the  students  caused  some  discontent. 
.Its  influence,  however,  wm^  acknowledged  to  be  salutary;  that  it  selected 
from  among  the  best  students  is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat  in  process 
of  time  nearly  all  tlie  ottici^rs  and  professors  of  the  colleg(»  wen*  found  to 
be  in  its  list  of  members. 

The  day  following  commencement  was  adopted  for  its  annual  cele- 
bration, and  from  that  tinu*  forward  in  the  history  of  the  coUegt*  the 
annaal  oration  of  Phi  r>eta  Kapi)a  has  been  given,  and  the  occasions 
have  been  marked  by  a  display  of  leariung  and  eloquence  that  lias  "en- 
riched the  hterature  of  the  country  with  some  of  its  brightest  gems." 

SOCIAL    LIFE.' 

It  has  iKHm  said  that  *•  thei  intluences  aifecting  student  life  intellectu- 
ally and  socially  have  alt*?red  greatly  in  the  growth  of  tlu^  colh^ge,  an<l 
that  which  is  distinctive  of  Harvard  student  life  now  could  hanlly  be 
asserted  of  it  within  the  memory  of  living  gnwluates."  The  old  time- 
honored  custom  of  hazing,  which  had  l)een  a  i)rolitic  source  of  troubh*  to 

*  For  machhere  stated  the  writer  is  indebted  to  "  Social  Life  at  Harvard,'  *by  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell,  and  to  "Harvard  Uui varsity  Ulustrated."  by  Iloraoe  E.  Sniddor. 
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tho  college  aiithoritifs,  was  tiujilly  abolished  iu  IS12.     It  was  bnmght 
about  in  tliis  way: 

SfMHi  after  tlit^  o]»oiun<;  nt'  thux  aoadeniic  yiiar  the  freHhmen  and  sophuuion^H  prr- 
pared  to  test  tlie  r«'rtp«M*tivr  iiu»rit«  of  their  rlaH»es  by  ehar^^ing  each  other  Id  an  op«n 
field.  I>uriu«^  tliin  encounter  a  niimher  of  HtiidentH  were  eaptun'd  ]»y  a  rMnlyol' proc- 
tors and  were  lia})h'  to  suspension  from  e«dh'^e. 

At  this  ]>oint  it  heeanie  generally  known  that  if  all  tlie  meuihers  of  the  otiVmlini! 
(•lasses  would  pled<;e  tin-nisei ves  to  take  no  })art  in  ha/ing  during  their  eollej^e  courw 
a  i»et  Ition  for  the  ]»ardon  tif  the  eulprits  might  h«*  favorably  <'on8idere<l.  The  plwlp? 
was  given,  the  petition  was  presented  and  granted,  and  hazing  at  Harvanl  wasntuu 
end,  for  at  the  expiration  of  tlu'  2-years'  trnc-e  thus  deelarcnl  public  opinion  had  gjnym 
to  regard  hazing  as  rondu<;t  unbeeoming  a  gentleman. 

What  makes  this  bit  nf  bieal  history  signiti(*ant  is  that  it  marks  more  e lea rly  than 
anything  else  the  moment  when,  under  the  o]ieration  of  the  eh»etive  syst«'iu.  ch^ 
feeling  eeased  to  be  the  ])redomiiiant  fa<'i  in  socrial  life  at  Harvard.  I'nder  th« '»M 
system  the  elass  was  tin;  soeial  unit;  under  the  new  the  soeial  unit  is  the  cfillfp*. 

Indeed,  the  student  may  pass  through  roUege  without  knowing  so  miieh  an  thr 
names  of  many  classmates  whom  he  might  like  extremely  if  a«'eident  onee  brongbt 
them  ti>geth<'r.  Classes  still  exist.  In  the  frfshnniii  year  they  formally  organiw 
themselves,  and  the  organization  continues  throughout  the  college  oonrse.  On^t^H- 
uating  they  organize  themselves  afresh  and  elect  a  secretary  to  keep  track  (»f  allthf 
members  and  periodically  to  publish  biographical  notes. 

The  roUi^jfe  s<M*ieti<*s  are  to-chiy  the  most  eons])ieuous  factor  in  deter- 
mining: a  stu<lent's  personal  aequaintanee,  and  tlie  most  m'ark<Hl  siH'ial 
line  at  Harvard  is  that  between  tlie  ''scwiety'' men  ami  the  'Mion 
society." 

Thoujrh  non-soeiety  men  have  been  known  formally  to  organize  theui 
selves  on  occasions  \y\w\\  class  politics  grew  warm,  yet  the  real  signifi- 
(*an<*e  of  belonging  t<»  one  of  these  societies  has  never  been  ])olitieiil. 

At  Harvard  tin*  societies  generally  include  distin<*tly  more  than  half  the  student* 
and  those  who  are  unwillingly  left  out  are  generally  so  left  on  account  «*i  I  her  of  snfh 
unavoidable  aci-idi»nt>  as  extreme  poverty  or  «>f  such  possibly  avoidable  onef*a«sMf* 
gressi v«'  eccen  t ri c i t y . 

The  societies  referretl  to  are  .strictly  Harvard  ones,  and  distinct  fruffl 
the  ( I  reek-letter  so<*i<'ties  common  in  other  colleges.  Some  of  tlie  latter 
have  lat(»ly  spiling  u])  at  Harvard,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to 
form  an  integral  i)art  of  t<»chnically  '* society"  life  there. 

The  college  societii^s  seem  always  to  be  more  or  less  in  kiHfpiiig  wit^ 
the  ostensilde  end  of  college  life.  The  institnte  of  1770  remains  pnH'ti- 
callv  wiiat  It  was  wli(»n  formed — a  clnb  lor  debate  ami  declamatiou* 
owning  also  a  library  much  used  by  its  members. 

There  are  clubs  wliose  memlx'rs  art*  reserved  in  their  statement,  of  tlJf 
orgaiiiz-ation.  but  tlie  dav  of  profound  mvsterv,  and  dreaded  initiatiou'*' 
ami  owlish  symbols,  has  j)retty  much  disap])eiinHl.  There  is  iHiatui* 
liist^»i'y  society:  a  musical  soci(»ty  called  the  Pierian  Sodality,  of  ^ 
spcctable  tiaditioiis:  a  glee  club,  art  club,  chess  club,  cricket  clu^ 
Society  of  ( •liristian  llrcilircn,  and  St.  Paul's  SfK'iety,  all  or||janizatii>W'' 
naturally  sjningiiig  out  of  the  f(»rtih»  soil  of  college  eonipanionship;  !>"* 
tin*  societi(*s  wliirli  have  the  most  marked  character  aud  the  finned 
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traditions  are  the  Ha«ty  Piiddiup:  Olnb  and  the  Poreellian,  names  whieh 
indicate,  at  first  <i^lance,  a  eertain  amount  of  conviviality,  though  tlie 
uninitiated  would  suppose  a  litth»,  pi^::  more  satisfying;  to  the  bon  riranf 
thiHi  a  bowl  of  nmsh  and  milk.  Both  societies  run  back  into  the  bust  <*en- 
tury,  and  eaeh  has  maintained  steadily  a  tone  of  <;ood  breedin<j^  and 
|;<mh1  fellowship.  They  have'exeellent  libraries  and  agreeable  (piarters, 
and  «>fier  rendezvonn  {\)V  gra^lllat(^s  revisiting  tin*  college*. 

In  a^ldition  to  the  alK)ve  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  societies 
ill  the  college  proper,  besides  tlie  Harvard  IJnicm,  such  <*lubs  as  the 
Finance  Club  and  the  Historical  Society  an<l  the  influential  ^societies  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  the  Boylst^)n  Medieval  Society  of  Harvard 
ITniversity. 

A  few  of  the  earlier  societies  or  clubs  hav<»  ceased  to  exist.  One  of 
tlie^e  was  the  so  called  Medical  Faculty,  a  s(»cret  society  wliich  turn<»d 
hazing  into  a  systematic  pursuit  and  mixed  with  it  a  good  d(»al  of 
geuaine  ftm  and  frolic.  Another  asso(»iation  that  was  the  parent  of 
mncli  sport,  but  now  abandoned,  was  th(»  Navy  Club. 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  the  clubs  which  are con<iiu»d  to  no  single 
class,  but  are  supposed  to  include  the  few  m(»n  who  are  in  various  ways 
the  leaders  of  college  fashion. 

Ten  or  ftftetin  at  most  out  of  each  class  of  nearly  *MM)  aro  luoiiibcrs  of  these  eliihs, 
which,  from  aU  I  can  learn  of  them,  arc  res])ectahle  <*onnteri>arts  of  tlie  more  excln- 
8iTe  cluhs  common  in  cities. 

As  a  rule  they  are  very  tolerable  strhools  of  manners,  and  by  no  means 
HO  favorable  to  dissipation  as  many  are  inclined  U^  believe.  If  any 
objection  could  be  raised  against  them,  it  would  be  ])erhaps  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  apt  to  encourage  a  tendency  to  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Tlie  Horial  position  of  a  stiulent's  family  has  very  little  to  do  witii  his  social  posi- 
tion ill  coUe;;e.  There  a  man  of  tact  and  a^reeahle  address  is  often  t(»  be  fonnd  in  a 
place  of  far  more  prominence  than  is  accorded  to  his  pe(»ple  in  <>veryday  life;  on  the 
other  bandf  an  eccentric,  man  of  the  most  tashifMi.ihh'  countM'tions  is  often  nowhere 
]n  rollejri^.  *  ♦  •  ^  ^\^^  clnh  tables  the  company  is  sel(»ct(sl  by  nintnal  aj^ree- 
ment.  Of  the  luifler^raduates  now  at  Harvard,  ()(M)  an>  accoinuiodat^Ml  at  Memorial 
HaU;  a  larj^e  part  of  the  remainder  take  their  inrals  a1  private  boarding  houses,  for 
at  Cambridjj^e  there  is  neither  hotel  nor  rt>staurant  of  the  better  class.  Both  at  the 
hall  and  at  the  private  houses  then'  are  two  kinds  of  tabb>s — the  general  and  the 
cliih.  At  the  former,  whoever  is  willing  to  pay  the  ]»rice  may  be  aeconnnodated  if 
there  Ih  riN>in  for  him.  *  ♦  *^  This  ji^reat  dinin^x  room  was  lornnM-ly  managed  by 
a  Htewardchosen  by  tln^  (*oUe)j;e  authorities  and  responsible  solely  to  them.  '  "  * 
But  a  few  ye-ars  a^o  the  whole  mana^i^nient  of  the  hall  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
roinniitt«3<s  couHiHting  chiefly  of  students,  anil  eh^cted  by  thi*  stu<lents  and  otKcers 
who  dine  there.  This  ])lan  has  worked  admiral)ly ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ^reat  im- 
provement in  food  and  service,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  what  few  castas  of  <lis- 
ripline  liave  occurred  in  the  hall  under  this  student  ri'\i^iine  liav»^  b«'en  dealt  with  in 
tho  moHt  firm  and  Housible  way. 

The  Hall  ia  mana|;ed  on  cooperative  i)rinci))lcs,  and  the  cost  vaiiesa 
little  from  year  to  year  tu'cordin^  to  the  ju-iccs  of  food  and  the  number  of 
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bojirdei's.     It  is  rarely  less  than  d4  or  more  than  #5  a  weok.    As  alread 
stated  a  new  hoarding  elnl) — ^the  Foxcroft. — lias  been  opened  a8  a  coo 
erative  venture  of  the  professors  and  students,  where  good  niesUs  c 
he  had  for  from  A.>  to  $.S  a  wtn^k,  whieh  is  fi-om  81  to  $2  cheaper  th 
the  rates  at  Memorial  Hall,  whieh  is  crowde^l  with  students.     It  had 
its  o]K»nin^  year  a  niembershi]>  of  alxmt  V20  men. 

A  (!ommunity  of  nearly  li,(K)0  stu(h»nt^  <M)nstitutes  a  little  world  of 
own.    ]S^>t  half  of  th<^^e  are  abh»  to  secure  rooms  in  the  college  biiihliu 
and  the  innntMliate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  becomes,  in  wn^ 
<|uence,  a  n^^sting  phice  for  many  of  them. 

Vor  many  \vhth  Hclidlnrly  KooiriifK  havo  oxi8t«Ml  at  Hurvnrd;  and  their  rec^^^jt 
i^Yowih  under  the  Tjivorin^  intlnenees  of  the  eh*etive  HVMtein  is  a  marked  t'eatnr*^  of 
mocli'ni  life  there.     In  many  »)f  tlie  «'<>lle^e  departnientH— i'laHsical,  French,  .Seiuitjr*. 
ete. — there  are  either  inih'pendent  eln}>s  or  Avliat  are  known  as  8emiiinrs.  and  art* 
direetly  nnder  tlie  gnidanee  of  j^rofessors.     In  Konie  i>f  tlieHo  8oeieti«'S — ^just  uk  iu 
laboratories  and  in  ^eolo^ieal  liehl  work — a  ^ood  <leal  of  speeial  work  is  done,  ami 
tlie  exeeHent  tecluiieal  talk  j^reatly  Htimuhiten  scholarly  intereut  in  the  tfubjectA  in 
hand. 

I'nder  this  head  e<»me.  to<»,  tlie  ccdlejx«  i>aperH,  of  which  there  are  now  four,  and 
whieh  hriiij;  toj^ether  in  the  C(»ndnet  of  pericKliralH  that  I  think  by  no  meanK  ron- 
t«'m]>tibh'  nioHt  iinder^radnateH  of  all  noeial  rankH  who  have  a  taste  for  literary  ex- 
pression. Here,  too,  eonie  the  I'nion,  where  ))nblic  debates  are  held  fortni|jhTly ; 
and  the  religious  or^rani/ntions;  and  the  Total  AbHtinenee  Sm'iety.  *  •  '  At 
Harvard  the  "  Veritas  "  of  the  e(dle^e  is  so  far  a  true  motto  that  a  man  who  is  known 
to  jjrotend  to  be  better  than  he  is  ni«*ets  once  an<l  for  all  with  tho  contempt  he <1*^ 
serves.     '  '     Kxa»j^erate<l  :is  reports  of  diHsipation  at  Harvard  may  l>o.  how- 

ever, it  w«nild  be  thoroughly  insineere  to  deny  that  <lisHipation  exists  there — ^jnst  iw 
it  exists  anywhere  else.     All  I  assert  in  that  vice  at  Harvard  is  no  way  more  inherent 
tlnin  it  must  bi^  in  our  time  wherever  a  thousand  young  men,  not  given  toseemint? 
iM'tter  than  they  are.  jjather  together.     I  do  not  hesitfite,  however,  t<»  declare,  aft**' 
14  vears  of  intimate  aenuaintanee  with   Harvard  life,  mv  sincere  colivietion  of  t^'** 
facts:  it  is  no  rare  tiling  for  men  to  j»o  through  Harvard  College,  in  full  *'WK'iety 
life,  without  \  ielding  to  the  temptations  that  surround  all  men  on  the  vergi*  of  n»J'**' 
IiimmI;  and  what  viee  exists  at  Harvard  v<'ry  rarely  develops  into  a  vicious  course  ^** 
att««r-life.  '     "     At  this  mtuuent  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  relations  l>ettrc*^** 

>tuib'nts  and  ollieers  i\rv  not  as  intimate  ;w  could  be  wishe<l.     80  far  av  they  go,  1«'*^- 
are  eharuiing:  each  body  treats  tlu*  other  with  a  courtesy  that  can  hardly  be  exceH*** 
'l'h«*  t'lective  svstem.  among  its  other  b«"netits,  has  worked  the  destruction  of  **' 
tinu'-lionored  hohtilitv  that  used  to  exist.     A  dozen  vears  ago  a  nxmiful  of  stud*'*' 
liketl  nothing  b(>tter  than  making  an  instru<"tc»r'slife  wretched.     This  was  .si»gener***. 
the  ease  during  my  undergra<hiate  days  that  when  I  came  to  Harvard  as  a  teaeli*'*" 
\vi'iit  t«»  meet  my  lirst  elass  in  an  agony  t>f  dread.     What  met  me  was  what  L;im  i"*^ 
uie  evfi*  sin<'e.  and  what   I  believe  meets  every  otficer  of  the  college.     The  eom|»^''''i 
gathered  ti>  lu-ar  what  I  had  to  say  listeni-d  with  such  courteous  attention  as  we'*'* 
br  t'ound  at  any  public  lecture.     Thos*-  who  found  luy  leaching  iH'iieficial  came  ff"'^ 
larl\.  with  the  same  unfailing  ]>oUten(>.ss;  those  who  did  not  lind  it  st>  were  at  libt*''*/ 
within  my  disi'n'ti»»u.  to  stay  away  and  prepare  themstdves  by  outside  readiu^f   '. 
the  examinations  that  tinally  tested  their  knowlenge  of  the  subject  in  haiid.    '!"■' 
fact  not  ludy  removed  all  the  /est  nf  misbehavior,  but  als<i  aet4*d  as  a  most  salu^**'* 
chei-k  on  nu*.     I  dill  mv  bt^st  to  make  my  lectures  worth  attending;  and  in  six  y«"** 
I  have  had  no  com]>laint  to  nuike,  either  of  lax  attendance  or  of  disttourteHy.     In   ^"^ 
a  single  instance  has  there  been  so  much  as  a  sign  <d'it. 

At  the  same  time,  pleasant  lUi  the  professional  relations  of  stadeuts  and  instract^" 
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),  the  great  size  of  the  college  aud  the  conseqaeutly  great  expense  of  any  formal 
entertainments  prevent  these  relations  ftom  generally  ho<«»miujj  more  than  profes- 
8ional.  A  few  exceptionally  good  soholarn  find  warm  and  Hyniiiathetic  friends  in 
their  instmctors,  and  students  who  are  personally  introdurrd  1u  iustructorH  are  siiro 
of  a  cordial  welcome.     But  here  the  matter  ends.     *     *     * 

The  function  of  a  college  is  to  educate.  Its  work  ninst  in  the  end  be  judged  hy 
results,  aud  by  no  a  priori  reasoning.  This  whole  matter  of  social  life  is  a  part — an<l 
no  small  part  — of  the  education  which  a  c(dlege  student  receives. 

In  many  aspects  this  social  life  is  full  of  charm;  in  some  it  seems  at  first  sight 
alarming.  We  are  tending,  our  critics  say,  as  they  have  said  any  tiuu*  these  hundred 
yeara,  to  rear  a  race  of  good-humored  do-nothings,  if  not  worse;  and  so  on. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  thiw.  That  is  to  be  found  in  the  Harvard  spirit  of 
which  1  have  already  spoken.  Go  where  you  will  and  look  at  Harvard  men  and  tin* 
work  they  are  doing  in  the  world.  It  is  not  brilliant,  perhaps;  it  may  lack  the  un- 
compromising vigor  that  the  cant  of  our  day  describes  as  practical.  Hut  wherever 
you  find  Har\'ard  men  in  a  body  you  find  honest,  self-respecting  gentlemen,  alive  in 
rare  degree  to  the  best  ideals  of  their  time. 

<'LASS   DAY. 

GlajB8  day  is  now  the  jrres^t  day  of  the  year,  lor  the  ohl-tiine  ^hny  of 
comiueucemeiit  lias  departed. 

Its  formal  investiiient  is  in  a  proeessioii  of  th(»  (!hiss,  (»scortiii^  eoUe^e 
oflieialB  to  Appletoii  Chapel,  where  a  i)oein  is  reeited,  an  oration  i)ro- 
nouneed,  and  an  ode  nm\^ — all  produetions  of  n»end)ers'  who  are  aj)- 
pointed  by  election  early  in  the  year.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  jriven  up 
to  social  entert-ainment,  exeepting  a  brief  «*ereinony  near  the  elose  of 
the  afternoon,  when,  at  the  sound  of  quick  music,  the  (*lass*meets  again, 
wearing  thp  most  disorderly  hats  that  can  be  secured  or  have  been 
preserved,  adorned  sometimes  with  mottoes,  ti^ures,  and  other  embel- 
i^hments,  and  the  more  i)rudent  ones  dressed  otherwise,  as  lor  stress  of 
weather  or  mortal  combat.  Marcliing  in  procession  under  direction  of 
the  class  marshal,  they  move  about  the  collcfre  yanl,  <'he(»rinji:  in  turn 
the  bnildings  and  the  professors  and  tutors  with  entluisiasm  varying 
su'c^mling  to  their  esteem  f(»r  them,  with  the  Harvard  cheer,  a  barking 
nih-nih-ndi,  which,  coming  from  one  or  two  hundred  jovial  throats,  is  as 
near  to  a  Bacchanalian  chorus  as  our  New  Kngland  coaJ^t  can  get.  This 
iH  followed  by  the  dance  around  a  large  ehn  back  of  Mollis. 

Here  they  whirl  in  frantie  rings  <it  the  eloHe  cif  the  long  day  ot'  ]deasiire  and  llir- 
tation,  sing  the  elass  ode  hand  in  hand,  and  elinib,  madly  raised  on  eaeh  others 
nhoulderSy  to  elutch  at  the  garland  of  hriglit  llo^ve^s  wliieh  hi«;h  up  has  been  wreathed 
around  the  mighty  trunk,  each  striving  to  secure  some  of  the  pre<'ious  tlowers  to 
Kive  to  some  dear  fair  one  looking  on  in  uu^mory  of  one  ha])py  day. 

Not  long  ago  class  day  was  celebrated  by  the  gra<lnating  cIjisk  nbuie  draining  huge 
pails  of  pnuch  in  jovial  companionship,  that  not  selchmi  ended  in  <lrunkoii  debauch 
around  this  same  tree;  but  the  claHS  of  1838,  to  \vhl<'h  the  ])oet  Lowell,  and  the 
Hcalptor  Story,  and  other  congenial  souls  helong«'d,  took  upon  them  to  change  all 
this,  aud  f^om  thai  day  to  the  present  all  that  is  l)eantiful,  and  lov«>ly,  and  faseinat- 
ing  in  the  fair  sex  of  this  vicinage  takes  part  in  the  joyous  lestivities  of  the  <lay.i 
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COM>IENOEMENT. 

Tini<*  was  wlieii  coiiinieTicoment  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  y«=^ar. 
not  only  for  Oainbridge  and  Boston,  but,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  St;        ite. 
The  governor  and  eouneil  came  with  ^t^nt  ])arade,  tents  were  pitel  — Ahl 
on  the  (/Oinnion,  and  th<*  whole  surrounding  eountry  seemed  to  ])rerr      ipi- 
taU^  itself  into  the  town.     *'Th(»  holiday,'^  writes  I^owell,  in  his-*!';     — i«j. 
bridge  Thirty  Years  Ago/'  ^* preserved  all  the  features  of  an   KngL"   ish 
fair.     Stations  were  marked  out  beforehand  by  the  town  eonstahl^Hes. 
and  distinguished  by  nunibered  stakes.     These  were  assigned  to    ~^l%e 
ditferent  vendors  of  small  wares  ami  exhibitors  of  varieties,  whose  r  siii- 
vas  b(N>ths.  beginning  at  tlu»  mark<4  ])la(*e,  sometimes  half  en<»irele4l  ^lie 
(kunmon  with  their.jovial  <Mnbraee."     Only  recently, indeed,  has  it  eea 2^c*<l 
t:0  be  a  legal  holiday,  aud,  doubtless,  some  ardtMit  sons  of  Harvanl    j**- 
gard  the  oiH»ning  of  banks  and  custom-house  in   Boston  on  commefi  «.•**• 
ment  day  as  little  less  than  des(»cration  of  the  Sabbath.     The  IoiajT 
iurademic  procession,  formed  of  the  i)rofessors,  students,  and  gi'aduat^e*i«, 
marched  t^)  the  cliur<*h  from  (lore  Hall,  itsbroa<l  doors  for  once  in  a  vt**ar 
b(»ing  thrown  ojien  to  permit  the  ])assage,  and,  the  president,  weariia/f 
the  academic  hat  and  gown,  sat  in  the  curious  ohl  chair,  wliost^  ori^rii^ 
is  lost  in  the  fogs  of  X(»w  England  antiquity,  and  of  which  Uolmes  siujL?' 
so  amusingly  in  his  "  l*arson  Turell's  Legacy.-' 

The  exercises  were  fornu^rly  held  in  the  parish  church,  but  now  i  " 
Mennnial  Hall,  where,  for  at  least  once  in  the  year,  extraordinary  effot"^* 
were  made  by  the  unorganized  i)art  of  the  procession  to  get  inside,  tl«* 
rush  at  otlu»r  tinn^s  not  being  so  great  as  to  require  police  force.  Tl-** 
usual  parts*  wt»re  tak(»n  by  seniors,  and  degrees  given,  and  the  wli«-»l*^ 
(umipany  of  graduates  and  invited  guests  sat<h)wn  to  dinner.  The  cl-Stiv 
was  long  the  owasion  for  the  graduating  class  to  receive  their  frieii^-^  *'• 
still,  as  for  more  than  two  centuries,  on  commencement  day  the  pS^'^^' 

'  Tln)  basis  for  tlit*  ussi^niiii>nt  of  roiiiinriMM^iiieiit  parts  litis  ^r«*atly  chanjrvd. 
tlu'  hiiHsl  **  flej^ulations  «)f  Um*  Farulty  oi'  Ffarvanl  ('oUofj**'' — 

Any  ineinluT  ••!"  tli<*  ;xi"i<l<i<itiii^  class  who  has  attained  ;^rade  f  (78  piT  I'eiit  —  ^" 
a  liij;li«*r  jjfr.nli-  in  ^iffhtrrn  courses  or  tlicir  ('(|nivalriit  will  lu*  recoiiiiueudtMi  li»r  s.  ^  "* 
«rrcc  with  (list  iiict  itiM  on  the  lollowiii^^  coiulitions: 

If  he  h:is  attained   ^i;ule  .1  (ahoiit    JHl-UM)  per  cent.)    in  fiftrvn   courses  or 
equivalent,  or  has  reicivcd   highest,  honors   in  atiy  department,  lie  will  he  re 
Uh'nded  toi"  a  de^jrei^  xumma  mm  landi'. 

If  hi'  has  attained  j^rade  .1  in  niuv  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  gradt3  J 
(nhout  Ts-JH)  p«'r  eent.)  in  fifhcu  jourscs  or  their  equivalent,  or  lias  received  In 
in  any  department,  he  will  he  recoinniended  tor  a  decree  maffna  vttm  luMtit. 

\i'  he  has  attained  j^rade  J  or  /»*  in  nhir  conrst>s  or  their  equivaleiit,  or  has  rcM* 
honoralde  mention  twitr.  lie  will  he  recommended  for  a  dejjnM'*  vum  lamir. 


->  fl»iii 
i  rr< 


11.  The  |»arts  at  eomineneeuuMit  consist   of  orations,  dinHertationn,  and  di 
tions,  and  are.  assi;rned  in  accordance  with  the  following  rule»»: 
To  I'very  stiuiiMit  who  rec»»ives  The  decree  nmnina  mm  laudt,  au  oration. 
To  every  student  who  receives  the  degree  maijtm  rum  taitde,  a  diaHertstiou. 
To  every  student  wln»  n'ceives  the  di-sgree  rum  lauth\  a  di8<]iiiHitioii. 
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emor  comes  out  from  his  capital  with  a  hrilliaiit  cavalry  escort;  still  the. 
orations  pronouuce<l  by  candidates  for  <lc^rccs  urc  listened  to  by  a 
large  and  distin^iislied  assembly;  and  still  tlie  annual  dinner  is 
thronged  by  the  graduates,  and  every  year  seems  more  brilliant,  bring- 
ing out  the  wit  of  Hohnes  and  Lowell,  and  giving  opportunity  for 
earnest  words  an<l  stining  reminiscences.* 

Ixiwell  has  said  of  the  long  procession  which  formerly  wound  in 
tortuous  folds  after  the  exhibition  at  the  church  to  Harvard  Hall: 

Siiire  th«'  aoadcinir.  prori\ssioiiM  the  cIiisros  an*  raiiki'd  in  tlw  onlcr  of  tlu'ir  jjrjMlua- 
tioii.  aixl  he  hti8  the  bcHt  chance  at  the  dinner  wlio  lias  the  fewest  teeth  to  eat  it 
with;  HO  by  de<[^ees  there  Npriu^CH  np  Ji  eonipetition  in  longevity,  the  jn'ize  eontenckMl 
for  hein^  the  oldest  snrvivin^  ^radnatoshij). 

It  is  this  gathering  together  of  the  old  graduates  of  Harvard  which 
forms  one  (»f  the  essential  features  of  commenc(»ment  week.  It  was  not 
until  184(>  that  the  idea  was  conceived  of  organizing  themselves  into  an 
alumni  ai*sociatioTL  Its  object  was  to  jnomote  mutual  fri(»ndshii)  an<l  a 
closer  bond  of  union,  and  by  its  exercises  cre:it(»  a  n<*w  and  still  more 
general  interest  in  the  annual  ccdebration  of  comnu^ncement.- 

HAKVAUl)   JOURNALISM. 

The  Advocate  was  the  first  newspaper  published  at  the  college.  Its 
first  number  was  issued  May  11,  ISGO,  and  it  was  thereafter  published 
fortnightly  during  the  college  year.  It  does  not,  however,  claim  tho 
honor  «)f  being  the  first  publication  issued  by  undergraduates  of  the 
college.  The  Harvard  Lyceum  made  its  appearan<*e  as  early  as  1810, 
and  from  that  time  until  1804,  when  *'the  Harvard  Magazine  sank  into 
a  premature  grave,"  Harvard  journalism  led  a  fitful  existence.  During 
this  perio<l  five  magazines  were  started,  and  among  their  (tonti'ibutors 
we  find  such  names  as  those  of  Holmes,  Everett,  Moth»y,  J.  K.  Lowell, 
and  Phillips  Br<K)ks.  But  they  were  mod(*led  in  great  part  ui)on  the 
plan  of  the  reviews  and  literary  magazines  of  the  outsi<le  world,  and 
lacked  a  distmctive  college  tone. 

But  a  new  departure  in  college  Journalism  was  inatigurat<*d  in  March, 

42.  The  a]>pointmentN  for  eoninienemient  art^  prnvisionally  niath^  at  the  he^in- 
uiiig  of  the  Henior  year.  Tlie  ])rovisional  assi*^nnient  is  <'oi-reetrd  ininiediatelv  be- 
fore eonimeuccmeut;  and  a  list  of  all  partH  as  finally  as8i*>:n<'d  is  printe<l  on  the 
eonmieucenient  programme. 

It  win  he  Hceu  that  an  now  provided  the  eoninieneenient  parts  an*  the  record  for 
high  special  attainments  in  8<»lected  branches  of  study  as  well  as  for  the  average  ex- 
cellence indicat<jd  hy  the  general.scale. 

By  the  recent  regulations,  the  first  of  which  were  introdin-ed  in  October,  1871), 
coumiencement  parts  have  become  accessible  to  a  j^reater  ]>roportion  of  the  class. 

All  who  receive  jilaces  on  the  cimimencement-part  list  an*  rc(iuired  to  write  upon 
snbjectH  previonsly  approved,  and  from  these  performances  a  conimitt«.'e  select  the 
small  namber  of  actual  speakers  for  commencement  <lay. 

'  H.  E.  Scudder  in  Scrilmer  Monthly  for  Julv,  IXHi. 

M*p  to  elite  Har\'ard  has  gra<lnated  16,(]90  students,  of  whom  (>,827  are  living. 
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18(if>,  by  the  publication  of  the  Collegian.  Its  articles  were  li«rht  and 
bright,  and  "intended  to  represent  the  views  and  opinions  of  Harvard 
students;"  but  unfortunately  for  its  continuance  the  college  faculty 
thought  that  its  tone  was  somewhat  saucy,  and  it«  criticisms  of  college 
regulations  too  bold,  and  placed  it,  without  much  <lelay,  under  the  ban. 
Hut  the  s])irit  which  started  the  Collegian  still  lived,  and  at  midnight 
of  May  10,  180(>,  bills  were  posted  in  Cambridge  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  A<lvocate.  It  was  the  Collegian  under  another  name.  Naturally 
its  advent  was  not  welcomed  by  a  large  part  of  the  faculty.  A  few  of 
the  professors,  howev(T,  as  also  a  number  of  the  graduates  out^^ide  the 
college,  gave  the  enteq)iis(»  their  symi)athy  or  suppoH,  an«l  the  under- 
graduates were  enthusiastic  in  their  advocacy  of  its  claims.  It  very 
soon  attained  to  a  good  d(»gree  of  ])opularity,  became  financially  i)ro8- 
]>erous,  and  gave  at  one  time  genei-ously  out  of  its  surjdus  to  the  col- 
lege library.  Tn  1809  its  name  was  ('hanged  from  Advocate  to  the  Har- 
vard Advoc»ate.  It  is  ]>ublishcd  bi-weekly.  It  has  since  bad  some 
influential  rivals  which  have  made  serious  inroads  ujion  it^  finances. 
Such  was  the  Magenta  (afterwards  called  Crims<m),  which  was  started 
in  .Fanuaiy,  1S73. 

Am<mg  other  Harvard  periodicals  established  have  been  the  Harvard 
Register,  an  outside  venture,  whi<'h  was  founded  as  a  monthly  in  the 
beginning  of  1880  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  It 
was  very  ably  edited  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  its  i)ublication  ceased. 
The  Harvard  Lampoon,  ftmnded  in  1876,  the  first  series  covering  the 
period  from  187G  to  1880,  the  second  s<*ries  fiom  1881 .  Pub- 
lished fortnightly.  The  Herald  ^\  as  founded  in  188li.  The  (-rimson, 
founded  in  1873,  was  a  fortnightly,' like  the  Advocate.  It  continued 
until  1883,  when  it  was  joined  with  the  Herald  as  a  daily.  The  Herald- 
Crimson  became  the  Crimson  in  1884.  The  Harvard  Daily  Echo,  first 
j)ublished  December  9,  1879,  and  continued  until  1882,  was  ably  con- 
<lucted,  and  during  its  first  year  printed  the  largest  number  of  iH)pie8 
of  any  college  paper  in  existence.  The  Harvard  Monthly,  volume  l, 
began  in  1885-80,  and  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  a  moutldy  magazine, 
was  start^nl  in  1887,  and  is  cditc<l  by  fht*  law  students.  Besidej^  these 
there  is  the  Harvard  Index  \vlii<h  is  a  com] )lete  university  directory. 
All  are  still  ]>ublished,  except  the  Register  and  Echo.  Tlie  annual  ]uil>li- 
cations  of  the  university  are  very  volumintms.  Besides  including  many 
srientific  and  historical  pa])ers  they  treat  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
all  the  various  departments.' 


*Srri(iI  puhlUationii  of  Harvard  ('nivernty. 

The  (^uartorly  .loiinial  of  Kfoiioinics. 

Ilarvnni  Law  Kcview.     A  iiuuithly  Journal  of  law  ]>nl>li8hed  by  Harrard  law  stu- 
<l<'iits.     C'auibrUl^i*:  IlarvanI  J^aAv  Hevi<*w   PubHHhiug  Asiiociatiou.     $2.50. 

llarvjiifl  StiidieH  in  ClasHiral  IMiilolo^v. 

A  volume  of  about  200  paj^oH  will  ho  inniw^X  yearly.     The  tinit  appeAre<t  in  Jan- 
uary, 1S90. 
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PHYSICAL   TRAINING.  ' 

It  is  generally  acknowkMlged  that  to  do  the  very  best  thinking  a  man 
xniist  be  able  to  forget  his  biwly  entirely;  and  physical  training  now 
K*6eeiyes  more  atteution  in  the  leading  educational  institutions  than  was 
tsver  accorded  to  it  before.  Harvard  University  was  one  of  the  leaders 
ill  this  movement,  and  the  system  in  force  hen»  is  probably  the  most 
"T-liOTOUgh  of  any  in  the  <.*onntry. 

The  influence  of  athletics  upon  the  students,  besides  being  very  jiow- 
43jrfiily  is  an  influence  which  works  mostly  in  the  right  direction.  The 
fgpceakt  recommendation  of  athleti(;s,  the  greatest  recommendation  any 
»ystem  of  mental  and  moral  training  can  have,  is  that  they  force  those 
-^"ho  go  into  them  to  be.thoroughly  in  earnest. 

At  first  all  athletic  and  gymnastic  work  at  Harvard  was  left  to  the 
xuanagement  of  the  students  .themselvc^s,  but  their  methods  were  radi- 


Harvaid  Historical  MonograpIiH. 

Harvard  Univc^rsity  BuHetiu.     EilitfMl  by  .histin  Wiiisor,  lihniriaii.     $1. 

Contains  extractH  fnuii  tlio  nM-onlM  of  tin*  j»«>v«'riiiii^  hodifs  of  the  university, 
necrology  of  gradiiatoK.  n('<'esHii»ns  to  the  university  librarioH,  witli  Hpecial 
hihliogmphieH  :ni«1  articles  of  a  hihlio^ra]>hical  nature.     It  appears  iu  Oc- 
tober, January,  May. 
Bibliographical  Coniributitms.     KdiUnl  l>y  Justin  Winsor,  librarian. 

In  part  republished  from  the  Bulletin.     The  nuniliers  a]>pear  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, averaging  from  3  to  6  annually. 
Annals  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.     4  \ 

Seven  partH,  aggregating  nearly  6(X)  pages,  appeared  in  1889-90.     The  records 
thiiH  published  include  both  astrouonii(.'al  and  nieteorological  observations. 
Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.     4  -. 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Conijiarative  Zoology  at  Harvard  Ctdh'ge.     8-\ 
Arrhftological  and  Ethnological  Pa]>ers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  College. 
NoTl. — ^The  **Proceeilings"  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the 
(^liief  vehicle  for  the  contributions  of  the  chemical,  ])liysical,  and  botanical  depart- 
""^^ntsof  the  university,  which  often  occupy  the  greater  number  of  its  pages.     The 
mtMlieal  department  issues  occasionally  a  volume  of  juipers  for  limited  circulation. 
Harvard  University  Catalogue.     12  . 

Contains  over  400  pages,  giving  detaih^d  inforin/ition  concerning   all   depart- 
ments of  the  university.     Portions  of  tln»  catalogue  j^iving  necessary  infor- 
mation regarding  th«'  various  <iep:irtments  are  :ilsr>  issued  separately  for 
free  distribution. 
'^^'^ard  University  Calendar. 

OontniuH  announcements  of  lectures  and  exercises  whi<-h  are  o]>en  to  the  pubUc. 
It  appears  weekly  from  October  to  June. 
*^*iUal  lieports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College.     8  . 

'^his  volume  contains  also  the  reports  from  tht^  various  departments  autl  establish- 
ments of'the  university.     The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  those  of  several  of 
1^  the  departments  are  also  issueil  separately. 

*^*rd  University  Examination  Papers.    8'-'. 

^parate  part«  containing  papers  used  at  the  final  examinations  iu  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  admission  examinations  for  Harvard  College,  the  law  school,  med- 
ioal  school,  etc. 
^^^&  treating  this  topic  use  has  been  made  of  an  article  which  was  printed  in  the 
^^•toa  Sunday  Herald,  Novemlier,  1888. 
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cally  wroiij:?.  Tliey  ^ave  their  atteutiou,  as  do  professional  athletes^  to 
the  cmltivatiou  of  si)()rts  for  which  they  had  8pe<*ial  aptitudes,  in  order 
to  win  in  contests  with  other  colleges,  or  in  the  games  which  took  place 
in  ( 'anibridge  between  the  <lift'erent  classes,  or  at  the  annual  athletic 
tournament.  There  was  no  gymnasiifin  at  Harvard  until  18W),  when 
the  small  octagonal  building,  which  is  not  now  used,  was  built  at  the 
Junction  of  (Ja.mbri<lge  street  and  liroadway.  Here  the  students  took 
their  exercise  until  January,  1880,  when  the  Hemenway  gymna^sium— 
named  in  honor  of  Augustus  Henu»nway,  of  Boston — ai  that  time  tLe 
largest  and  best  buihling  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
was  o])ened.  With  the  erection  of  this  building  <*ame  Harvard's  opi)or- 
tunity,  (»f  which  full  advantage  was  taken.  Dr.  l^udley  A.  Sargent,  a 
])hysician  who  had  alrcudy  won  fanu?  by  his  work  al  Bowdoin  and  Yale 
(^)lleges,  was  a]>pointcd  din^ctor  of  the  gymnasium  an<l  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  i)li3'sical  trjHuing.  Dr.  Sargent  canu^  to  Oanibri<lge  in  1879, 
and  the  gymnasium  was  titU'd  up  un<ler  his  personal  sn])ervisiun  with 
his  special  appliances.  Di-.  Sargent  follows  a  system  original  with  him- 
self, which  has  brought  alxmt  a  revolution  in  gymnastic  work  throughout 
the  <M)nntry.  Formerly  men  were  trained  in  classes,  ('ert^iin  exeiH'ises 
were  prescribed  for  each  <*lass,  and  all  it^  members  went  through  the  same 
course,  wlietluM*  it  was  suited  t^)  tlieir  several  needs  or  not.  Dr.  Sargent 
C4)nceived  and  carriwl  out  the  id(si  of  individii^alism  in  physical  culture. 
A  student  who  wish(»s  to  enter  the  gymnasium  nuist  first  be  examined. 
He  is  stripj)ed  an<l  the  different  portions  of  his  Ixnly  are  measured 
according  to  a  most  intricate  system,  in  order  that  the  relative  size  of 
the  different  parts  may  be  ju'curately  ascertained,  and  the  amount  de- 
termined of  tho  work  that  he  ought  to  be  recpiired  to  do.  The  diret*tor 
of  the  Harvard  University  g>^nnasium  undertakes  not  only  to  develop 
mus<^les,  but  to  lengthen  b(mes  in  cases  where  the  subject  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  full  deveh»i)ment. 

After  the  nu»asurenu»nts  have  been  taken,  the  capjicity  of  the  lungs 
and  the  strength  of  the  <lifferent  parts  of  the  body  are  tested  by  appli- 
an(M»s  provided  for  these  i>ur[K)ses,  and  then  the  student  i.s  required  to 
answer  certiiin  questions  as  to  his  hist^u'y  and  that  of  his  parents  aixi 
gnrnd  parents. 

One  tiling  tlnit  has  air(»a<ly  been  settled  is  that  college  boys  who  bare 
been  w«».ll  nurtured,  and  who  have  descended  from  ancest-ors  ttiat  were 
also  well  f(Hl  jind  well  ch)th(Ml.  are  far  ahea<l  of  those  in  meri*antile life 
in  physical  development. 

Betbn*  the  subject  of  the  examinaticm  is  allowed  to  dre^s  he  is  photo- 
gra])iied  from  three  ditferent  positions — front,  back,  and  side.  Tlie^ 
ph<»tograplis  furnish  a  highly  interesting  study,  showing,  sis  they  do, 
that  the  individuality  of  a  j)erson's  figure  is  a^  marked  as  that  of  hw 
tiH'e. 

After  the  examination  is  completed  the  figures  obtained  by  itareitfrf 
in  working  out  a  ehart,  sh<»wing  at  a  glance  the  exact  degree  of  devfl- 
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opulent  of  every  part  of  the  person  exaiiiiiMHi.  These  charts  are  very 
iuiportaiit,  for  not  until  they  havt*  Immmi  made  <*an  any  idea  of  what  work 
is  required  of  the  pujiil  he  obtainnl.  Tliey  an*  also  of  jfrent  use  in 
tlie  i-eseaivlies  that  are  heinjJT  inad(^  by  Dr.  Sar'^t^nt.  Hy  nuikinj*-  <*oni- 
lK>site«  of  them  he  expects  tu  show  the  ett'ect  of  dittercnt  occupations, 
incKles  of  life,  places  of  residence,  «»tc.,  upon  pliysi<'5il  <lcvelo]unt»nt.  ( )nc 
t»i4't  has  alrefidy  been  estabhshed — that  mental  de;*^enerncy  is  always 
«ii*oom])anied  by  loss  of  ])liysical  power. 

^Vhen  the  exact  needs  of  the  student  Im  ve  been  ascertained,  he  is  j^i yen 
it  l)ook  in  which  the  exercises  that  he  re<piires  are  marked.  Ih*  is  told 
not  only  what  a])])aratus  to  use,  but  how  to  use  it — whether  his  move- 
ments should  be  rai>id  or  slow  and  how  lon»^  they  should  be  continue<l. 
M<Ms  also  told  what  exenjises  t4)  avoid,  and  iJ^vc'U  minute  directions 
^6*  to  diet,  sleep,  bathing,  jnid  the  chithin^  he  shouhl  wenr  both  winter 
fi^nd  summer.  Nothing;  is  neji:le<*ted  that  can  condu(^e  to  his  strength 
fi-iid  health,  and,  consequently,  ha]>pin<'ss,  usefulness,  and  Um\x  lite. 
M^^MJtof  the  students  <*onscientiously  follow  out  the  course  prescrilM'd 
ft  *¥  them.  ft 

The  tenden(»y  of  all  lM>ys,  and  men,  too,  for  that  matter,  to  dev(*lop 
I'ioine  sjievial  muscle  of  whi«*li  they  boast,  is  ciirefully  ;>U}irded  jij^ainst. 
X*lje  students  are  rapidly  being  coiiviu(M*d  .that  wlmt  they  need  is  not 
tl"i.is  s]NM*ial  training  in  some  ])articular  line  that  they  used  to  be  so 
anxious  to  obtain,  but  symmetry  of  form,  brought  about  by  rational 
exercise  and  proper  methods  of  living. 

The  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  not  compulsory,  but  S7  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  university  an*  examined,  and  regularly  use  the  ai>pa- 
riitus.  There  are  only  about  ir>0  (u-  2(M)  athletes  at  Harvard,  but  there 
a'rcl,2(K)  men  using  the  gymnasium.  So  i>opular  has  the  de|>artment 
^f  physical  training  become  that  tin*  gynniasium,  the  largest  in  the 
e<*iinti*y  when  it  was  opened  in  ISSO,  has  already  be<Mi  outgrown,  and 
e«  naplaints  have  been  nmde  by  stu<lents  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
gr«*t  a  chance  t4)  (»xercise  ther«»  when  they  desired  to  do  so. 

Few  |K*ople  realize  how  thorough  is  tin*  system  of  physical  training 

'**  forc*e  at  Harvanl,  but  what  has  be(»n  tohl  al)ov4'  will  give  some  iilea  of 

It.     p^iwer  yet  appn*ciate  the  impoitant  results  which  have  been  acconi- 

l*'i«JiHl.     One  fa<*t  ah)n«*  will  give  a  slight  indicatinn   of  the  advance 

"lade.     I^iist  vear  then*  were  liL*  stmhMits  in  the  universitv  that  showed 

'^Jgher  developnuMit  than  the  strongest   man  in  ISSO,  t\w  yviW  when 

,        l>.vinnasium  was  opened  and  win*n  the  system  of  examination  was 

^*^in.     No  stndent  is  aHowed  to  enter  as  a  comp«*titor  in  any  athletic 

^I^it  or  Join  as  an  aetive  nu*mber  any  college  athletic  club,  inclmling 

^*^?hall,  f<H)tball,  cricket,  huTosse,  and  rowing  associations,  without  a 

P^^vions  examinati(m  by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  and  his  permis- 

*J^^  80  to  do.     Thus  no  man  has  been  allowed  to  row  whose  arms  and 

^^\  were  strong  enough  to  help  tin^  college  or  his  class  to  victory  but 

^«oae  lungs  and  heart  were  so  weak  that  the  exertion  would  do  him  a 
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permanent  iigury.  He  lia^s  been  working  to  make  the  students  wt 
might  be  called  "all-round  athletes,"  not  for  the  sake  of  winning  vie 
ries  but  for  the  good  it  will  do  the  individual  to  be  strong  and  healtl 
and  his  attitude  in  this  matter  is  precisely  that  of  the  whole  fiw^uli 
The  gymnasium  is  not  intended  for  any  particular  class,  but  for  t 
great  mass  of  students  whose  physiipies  n(»ed  improvement,  and  t 
training  and  encouragement  received  hen*  have  induced  inany  men 
enter  into  the  sports  who  otherwise  would  have  nothing  to  do  w 
them.  Thus  the  mental  iuhI  the  i)hysical  work  go  hand  in  Imnd,  m 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  college  classes  are  among  the  leaders  in  1 
gymnastic  work. 

That  the  scholarship  of  the  college  has  not  seriously  suffered  from  t 
growth  of  athletics  is  shown  by  tlie  steady  rise  in  the  av4*rsige  standi 
of  the  graduating  classes  during  the  past  11  yeiirs.  *  *  *  wt 
new  sports  have  been  added  and  the  number  of  i)articipants  has  lar^f* 
increased,  the  average  standing  has  risen  tixmi  (Mh  to  73  per  cent. 

The  bathing  nrrangomentrt  are  complete,  aiul  the  dresHiiijir  aceoiumcMlations  aiu] 
F'acilities  for  recreative  exerciHe  have  been  jn'ovided  in  the  bowUnj^-alleyn  audi* 

court,  and  in  tlie  rowing,  fencing,  and  K])arring  n»onis. 
The  gymua.sinui  in  open  to  all  students  <»f  the  university  on  week  days  from  1 

ni.  until  1  !>.  in.,  and  fr<nu  8  until  5:30,  and  i*n»ni  S  until  10  p.  ni..  cxce])t  on  Saturda 

when  it  in  closed  at  0  (/clock. 

In  submitting  Dr.  Sargent's  exhaustive  report  for  1888-89,  Preside 
Eliot  savs: 

The  athletic  sports  and  intercollegiate  coutest'tf  demonstrate  their  general  iitil 
and  set  in  a  clear  light  the  inii)rovenients  of  the  average  physique  of  the  stud* 
which  the  gymnasium  and  the  various  sports  have  together  brought  about.  Tl: 
are  still  many  excesses  and  evils  <'onnected  with  athletic  sports,  as  intensitieil 
intercollegiate  competition;  but  the  faculty  take  comfort  in  the  general  ]»hy.« 
improvement  which  they  witness  in  the  average  student;  and  they  hold  t 
dys]>epsia  is  less  t<derable  than  a  stiffened  knee  or  thumb,  and  that  etleminaey  : 
luxurv  are  even  worse  evils  than  brutalitv. 

The  catalogue*  of  1881MH)  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  the  athle 
facilities  of  tlic  university.  The  llemenway  (rymnasiuin,  the  Ast 
( -arey  athletic  building,  the  new  Wehl  boat  lumse,  and  the  new  Norl 
athletic  ti(dds  arc  brietly  described.  The  annual  report  of  the  imesidi 
and  treasurer  says: 

The  means  of  ]>rosecuting  athletic  sports  and  healthy  exerciRes  at  the  univeva 
were  considerably  increased  in  1SSS-S9.  Two  new  ball  tields  were  jirovided  to 
eiistward  from  Divinity  Hall  and  the  Divinity  Library,  the  university  contribut: 
and  grading  part  of  the  huul.  and  the  Nort(m  estate  leasing  the  remainder  for  5  yea 
All  charges  for  and  upon  the  leased  land,  including  taxes,  are  to-be  bpme  by  i 
athletic  organizations  of  students. 

Ever  since  1882  the  presiilent.  th^*  director  of  the  llemenway  Gymnaaium,  1 
faculty,  and  the  successive  committees  which  have  endeavored  to  regulate  athle 
sports,  have  been  insisting:  that  all  (college  sports  should  be  strictly  amateur  ipor 
but  not  till  the  current  y(>ar  (1889-90)  has  tliere  been  any  Indioation  that  thia  fdni 
mental  principle  has  been  thoroughly  accepted  by  th^*  undergradnatea  and gradna* 
of  Harvard  or  of  any  other  college,  so  far  as  baseball  and  footbaU  are  concerned. 
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BASEBAl.I.. 

There  is  no  autlieutic!  rw^ml  of  a  busehjill  jruine  previous  to  1^4."). 

Ill  ll;n'\'anl  no  organization  tor  tho  pra<*ti<*e  <»f  l>as4»ball  existt^l  until 

l_>t*i'enilH»r,  18(>2,  when  some  inembei*s  of  the  freshmen  class  orpin izeU  a 

C"l4iss  nine.     In  Jnne  of  the  tbUowinj^  yiriiv  the  lirst  inter('ollej4:iare  pime 

-was  phiyed  In^tween  the  llarvnrd  and  l»ro\vn  University  elnbs.     In  th(^ 

rtlM-iiijx  <»f  l'"^"*  the  nniversity  nine  was  deterniined  npon,  an<l  its  tirst 

Ijraiue  was  phiyed  in  Jnne  of  that  year  with  the  Triniountain  ehib  of 

!B«)ston.    The  pmeti(^e  |>:naind  was  tirst  tlu^  ( ■cmimon  near  the  Wasliin*;:- 

t^in  Kim,  then  the  '* Delta,"  now  ])artially  <-overed  by  Memorial  Jiall. 

But  hi  18*57  the  bases  were  removed  from  this  to  »Iarvis  Field,  which 

IumI  l)een  given  to  the  <*ollege  for  athletic,  sports.     From  that  time  on 

th«»  llarvanl  ehib  ])laye<l  intercollegiate  games  with  VTale,  Princt^ton, 

]>artiuonth,  besides  games  with  some  of  the  foremost  hh'al  clubs  in  the 

land,  and  made  for  itself  a  brilliant  re<ord.     Of  late  years,  since  the 

establishment  of  i)rofessional  players,  less  iiit«»rest  has  lM»en  taken  by  the 

university  in  the  maintenance  <it*its  baseball  jin^stige. 

FtxrrBALL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  t([K>tball  ass4>eiation  was  founded  in  1S7.S,  but  took  no  prominent 

Pnrtiu  the  college  athletic  sports  nntil  1874.     The  association  is  chietiy 

*^|>ported  by  snl)Scriptions  from  the  students,  and  is  at  present  in  a 

flourishing  e^niditum.     Holmes  Field,  south  of  Jarvis  Fiehl,  is  the  ]»h)t 

^*f  ground  set  apsirt  for  fm)tball,  aii<l  the  games  here,  with  one  exception, 

"**ve  Iwen  playe^l  a<'eording  to  tlu^  Itugby  rides.     Ilarvaid  men  have 

playt^^l  a  large  number  of  games  with  clubs  from  various  i>arts  of  Canada, 

"'*t  in  none  of  these  contests  has  a  victory  been  gained  over  Harvard, 

"lough  in  some  eases  the  games  have  Imm'u  drawn.     Its  c(mtests,  how- 

'*^"«*r,  with  college  football  clubs  in  the  States  have  not  resulted  in  such 

*'  ^^  i  ft  >nn  success. 

■t*Ue  mock  football  matx*.h  between    the   sophomores  and  fn^slimen, 
^  '^U  its  '* brutal  degradation  of  a  no))le  sport/'  which  was  oii<*e  quite  an 
^'^tit  in  (jollege  life,  has  long  since  been  a  thing  of  the  past. 

noAT  rLins. 

Tlie  historv  of  tlie  Harvard  boat  club  dates  ba<'k  to  the  fall  of  1844, 

*'^li  I.S  meralM»rs  of  the  Junior  class  bought  the  "Oneida,"  an  eight- 

•^^^Ml  barge,  and  organized  the  Oneida  Hoat  ( 'lub.     Hut  a  great  impetus 

- ^^**   given  to  the  rowing  fever  by  the  race  rowed  with  Yah*,  on  Lak<» 

^tiTiipiseogee  in  1852.     From  that  day  the  interest  st(Mdily  incn»as<Ml, 

*^^'  in  i%)llege  only  but  outside,  to  gUu'ify  the  pursuit  of  bodily  strength. 

T^lie  ''Hai"vard  (College  Kegatt a,"  lat<*r  known  as  the  *"('lass  Kaces," 

•^**  iustituteil  in  18(m.     About  that  time  a  regular  system  of  training 

**H  adopted,  and  English  rowing  manuals  wt*re  carefully  studied  and 

*^^  style  of  stroke  changed  acw>rdiugly.    As  a  result  for  the  next  5 


fcir.^ 
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yt"!iirs  Harvard  c^irricMl  oft*  the  iiuiver«ity  prize*  at  the  iiit-en'oUegiate 
races. 

In  iSiVJ.  the  Harvard  Uiiiversity  Boat  ('hib  was  formed,  and  one  year 
hiter  the  present  ci)nstitiition  was  a<lopte4l.  In  1871  a  vague  system  of 
interooUegiate  races  was  instituted  by  tlie  formation  of  the  '*Ri>wiii;j 
Associaticm  of  Amerieani  OolU».ges,^  and  for  a  few  years  a  large  nunilH^r 
of  <'olh»ge.s  entered  ther{ice«,  tlie  highest  numlx^T,  13,  being  reaehcHl  in 
1875.    This  association  has  since  suffered  dissohition. 

To  tlie  Harvard  llnivc^rsity  Boat  Club  were  joined  four  sulwlubs,  and 
to  each  subchil»  was  assigned  a  precinct  in  which  its  members  nuist 
r<»side,  but  this  system  did  not  prove  to  be  wholly  satisfactory,  and  a 
more  close  c4)nnection  was  made  again  with  the  University  club. 

Of  late  years  tlie  "  varsity,"  as  it  is  called,  has  not  been  so  success- 
ful as  formerly  in  its  annual  contests  with  Yale.  Various  re^isons  have 
been  assigned  for  this  loss  of  prestige.  One  writer,  friendly  to  Har- 
vard, says: 

Y'alo  i8  superior  to  Marvasd  in  oiu*.  very  importaut  respect.  At  Yale  there  ir*  a 
more,  earnest  spirit  than  at  Ilarvanl.  It  pervades  the  whole  eoUege,  and  is  oue  e.inse 
of  her  success  in  athletics.  It  is  more  the  fashion  at  Yale  than  at  Harvard  to  mean 
business. 

The  troulde  with  Harvard  College  to-day  is  that  it  is  not  the  fashion  among  the 
students  to  l)e  in  earne^jt  about  anything. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  view  is  held  by  any  large  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  Harv^ard. 

Certainly  the  syst-em  of  training  the  crews  is  now  more  perfect  than 
ever  before.  Class  crews  are  generally  formed  as  soon  as  a  class  enters 
college,  and  they  practice  on  the  river  through  the  college  year,  ex«-<»pr 
from  the  last  of  November  to  the  first  of  March,  and  during  that  inter- 
val they  daily  row  on  the  hydraulic  machines  and  run  several  miles. 
Thev  are  const>antlv  coached  by  some  famous  Harvard  oarsman. 

The  club  has  an  ex(fellent  boathouse,  which  was  repaired  and  titled 
up  by  the  college  in  1870.  Aside  from  the  University  Club  there  is  the 
liawrence  Boat  Club  of  the  scientific  school. 


(^HAPTEIJ  Vm.   « 

SKETCH    OF   TllK    PUKSIDKNTS    (H*    HAKVAKM). 

Even  iii<>n»  important  to  the  perinaueiit  establislnnrnt  and  prosperity 
of  the  first  American  university  tlian  tlie  (l«»votion  an<l  ran*  lib(»rality 
of  its  friends  has  been  tlie  eharaeter  of  the  m<»n  wlio  have  presirled  over 
it  and  guided  its  destinies.  During  the  first  hun<lnMl  years  they  wen* 
not  simply  tlie  first  men  of  their  time,  but  siieli  were  tlieir  merits  that 
most  of  them  would  have  Ikhmi  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety  in 
any  jwriml  of  our  history.  Of  the  first,  Henry  I)unst4»r,  we  have  already 
writt<»n;  a  nmn  of  a  sw«H*t  Christian  spirit,  faitliful  to  every  trust,  brave 
in  the  midst  of  almost  eounth^ss  diseourag<Mnents,  and  iiitcMisely  h)yal 
to  every  interest  of  the  eoUege  <luriiig  14  years  of  unappreeiated  work. 
Tpon  him  the  rea|)onsibihty  was  phieed  of  hiying  the  foundation  of  tlie 
rollegeso  that  a  great  edifiee  migiit  be  biiill  tlienMm,  and  t4)  him  it  was 
given  to  frame  a  charter  and  regulations  fbi-  the  governuHMit  of  tlu»  <*ol- 
lege,  and  extend  what  help  was  possible  to  needy  students  w^ho  sought 
liis  aid.  Harvard  ('ollege  may  well  be  proud  of  its  first  presi<lent, 
while  it  sorrows  over  the  intolerance  of  an  age  that  ma<le  him  one  of 
the  earliest  martyrs  in  our  land  to  the  principle  of  frec^  tiiought  and 
sfieeeh.  The  Rev.  Charles  (^Imuncy,  who  was  <'hos(»n  to  su<*ceed  him, 
hail  !)een  educatexl  at  Trinity  College,  Cand)vidge,  but  liad  years  befon* 
come  to  America  on  account  of  persecutions  sufl'crcd  iu  Knghin<l  for 
his  religious  teachings.  He  luwl  successively  tilh^l  the  chairs  of  lTel)n»w 
and  Greek  in  his  alma  mater,  and  was  s]>ok<'n  of  as  a  *' thorough,  ac- 
curat-e  Hebrician,  Grecian,  and  Latinist,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the 
learned  sciences; "  he  was  also  widely  known  as  a  profound  theolo- 
gian. He  was  already  far  past  the  ])rimc  of  life  wIumi  <*allcd  to  the 
preHideney  of  the  young  college,  an<l  his  wide  experit^iu'e  as  pastor  aiul 
teacher,  sulded  to  gre^it  natural  abilities,  made  him  probably  superi(»r 
t<i  Dnnster  in  scholarly  attaiunu»nts,  but  he  was  cast  in  a  dittcrent 
mold  from  hi*  senipuhuis  and  high-minded  ]>red<M-ess<u-,  and  c<»uld 
«€H5retly  hold  doctrinal  vi(»ws  which  he  did  not  think  pnident  to  ino- 
<*laiin  openly.  Samuel  A.  Kliot  says  that  **th(»  t<»m])ei anient  which  le^l 
him  first  to  resist  oppression  and  then  yield  to  it — now  to  <lecliiie  being 
Kilentand  afterwards  f(>  <»onsent — was  very  ])e<*uliar  in  that  age,  how 
ever  common  in  later  days,  an<l  <»ne  would  think  it  little  a4lai)ted  t<» 
command  the  respect  of  tin*  unbending  fathers  of  N(»w  England.''  Still, 
in  spite  of  this  assailable  spot  in  his  character,  the  college  greatly 
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prosjM*re<l  <liiniL«^  tlio  17  yrars  of  liis  i»n*sid«»iir.v.  He  was  a  man  to  1h? 
esteemed  bv  his  eon  temporaries  and  to  have  his  memory  revered  by  his 
pupils.  Oneol'  tlu^se  refers  to  him  as  "  this  venerable  old  man,*^  and 
another.  Dr.  Tnerease  Matlier,  ns  *»thiit  most  illnstTionsChjuiney,  whom 
we  may  .justly  eail  M'arolnm  MaKinim.'"  IViree  says  that  "he  was;i 
star  of  the  first  ma^nitmh*  in  a  brilliant  eonst(dlation  of  New  Kn<;land 
worthies,"  and  was  ''equal  to  tin*  tirst  rharaet(»rs  in  theology  in  all 
( -hrist^Midom  and  in  all  ajres.^ 

From  the  death  of  ('i»aun<'y  until  now  all  the  ]>resid4»nts  have  1h*<mi 
^rraduatrs  of  the,  eollep*,  but  of  these  <uily  two  durinjr  the  lirst  rentury 
achi<»ved  more  than  the  ordinary  suecess  whieli  attends  faithful  and 
imM'it<U'ious  servi<'e.  They  wen*  Inerease  Mather  an<l  Johii  L<*ven.»tt. 
When  J)r.  Mather  assumed  the  ))residenry  in  U)85  most  of  the  Puritan 
leaders  who  founde<l  and  <»stablished  the  colony  had  passed  away,  and 
in  their  plaees  were  born  Anu»rieans,  who  were  distiufruished  for  that 
spirit  of  enter])ris«»  and  indep(»ndene<*  by  whi<'h  their  descendants  have 
sine**  lM»en  known.  The  most  inlluential  amon^j  these  were  p*adnates 
of  Harvard  Collejre,  and  the  one  who  perhai>s  most  fully  emlxHliiHl  the 
spirit  of  the  time  was  Inerease  blather,  its  sixth  president.  lu  hiiu 
were  united  tiu»  educator,  the  ])reacher,  and  the  politician.  A  man  of 
p'eat  force  of  ciiaracter,  of  wonderful  pers<mal  influence,  of  strong  re- 
ligious fe(din^.  of  scludarly  habits,  ami  unlMmnde<l  faith  in  himself,  he 
was  also  not  without  bigotry  ami  sui)erstition.  A  loyal  adherent  to  the 
ri^id  <loctrinesof  the  fathers.  In*  be4*ame  the  natural  leader  of  theopiM>- 
sition  to  the  new  and  more  liberal  theolopcal  party  which  jrrew  up  in 
coHe^e  and  church.  As  president  of  the  <*ollefjfe  he  increaseil  its  en- 
dowments and  secure<l  for  it  generous  friends  in  England,  but  he  never, 
save  for  a  f4'w  months  near  the  clos«»  of  his  administration,  livtHl  in 
Candnid^e.  nor  did  lu'  <levote  much  time  to  tiie  instruction  and  disci- 
plin(»  of  the  students.  (livin*r  du(»  credit  for  all  his  se^^^ces  to  the  col- 
lege, it  would  still  seem  to  be  true  that  to  these  we  are  not  to  hnik  for 
his  credentials  to  fame,  but  rathcT  to  his  jnditical  services  to  theMassa- 
<*husetts  Colony,  and  to  his  Ion;?  and  successful  i)ast^)rate  of  the  Old 
\orth  Church. 

l>ut  in  John  lit'verett  the  <*ollep'  Ibund  a  pivsident  who  met  the  re- 
Mjiircuients  for  this  hi«rh  otticc.  Years  belbn*  he  had  bt»en  a  faithful 
instructor  in  the  collc^ifc,  and  later  he  had  ac<piired  fame  as  a  legislator 
and  as  justi<'i»  of  tin*  supreme  court  of  the  c(»lony.  It  is  generally  held 
that  siu'cesstul  instructors  are  not  the  b(>st  managers  of  the  tiiianc-ial 
affairs  of  literary  institutitnis:  that  it  is  wiser  to  allow  them  to  s|)eud 
the  im-ome  than  to  1m»  intrusted  with  tin*  care  of  the  pro^^erty  of  the 
<*olleg<\  Hut  liCverett  united  in  himself  tln^  talents  of  the  exi>erienc^ 
man  of  business  and  of  the  wise  and  p(»pular  instructor,  and  rnnn  1707 
to  17:il,  while  its  affairs  were  under  his  careful  nmnagemeut,  the  college 
enjoyed  continued  prosperity.  Hut  his  success,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
was  won  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  a  ])owerfnl  faction  which,  as  well 
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by  active  opposition  us  by  petty  acta  (siicli  n.^  persuading:  the  general 
court  to  grant  a  salary  inade([uate  to  his  support),  sought  to  embarrass, 
and,  if  possible,  to  remove  him  from  ofthri*.  Tli<»  (?or])oratioii  of  the  col- 
lege were  happily  upon  his  side,  and  aitinl  in  ]iaruLony  witli  liis  })Ians; 
but  the  hostility  which  pursiunl  him  tliroughout  liis  entire  administra- 
tion wore  upon  a  not  over  rugged  constitution  and  hastened  liis  <leath, 
which  occurre<l  in  May,  1724.  His  associates  unit**  in  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  love  aud  reverence  for  liim.  In  a  funeral  discourse  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  OoJman  says:  '^His  morning,  whicli  we  do  but  just  re- 
member, was  so  bright  tiiat  it  seemed  Xu  us  even  then  the  noon  of  life.'' 
Forty  years  ago  we  ••beheUl  him  esteemed  highly  *  *  *  by  those 
that  were  his  fathers  in  age,  and  as  fi>r  us  we  reverenced,  feared,  and 
loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  gray  in  the  president's  chair."  Another 
says  that  he  was  "a  great  and  generous  souP' — a  great  divine,  poli- 
tician, and  stiitesman — ''few  or  none  undc^rstanding  tht^  times  and 
seasons  and  what  i>ught  to  be  dono  better  tliau  he.''  He  was  the  coun- 
selor to  whom  the  people  came  "for  information  and  advice."  Perse- 
verance, courage,  steadiness,  aiul  resolution  of  mind — a  spirit  born  to 
rule — were  traits  evident  to  all  who  kni^w  him.  **Ilis  speech,  his  be- 
liavior,  and  his  countenance  carried  such  majesty  and  marks  of  great- 
ness in  them    •    •    *     as  sti'uck  an  awe  ui)on  tlu»  youth." 

As  "a  scholar  and  a  uuin  of  science;"  President  Leverett  became 
widely  known,  being  the  first  in  America  to  receive  the  honor  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  Society  of  England. 

The  benefits  springing  from  Leverett's  work  tlowc»d  on  into  the  next 
administration,  and  in  President  Wadsworth's^  prosperous  term,  which 
closed  the  first  century,  we  see  gathered  the  rich  fruitage  of  the  toils, 
sacrifices,  and  faithful  devotion  of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard 
College. 

KDWAKI)   HOLYOKE. 

The  choice  of  Holyoke  as  successor  to  President  Wads  worth  was  one 
eminently  fit  to  be  made.  When  a  young  man  he  luwl  been  associated 
in  the  government  of  the  college  4  years  as  tutor  and  3  as  fellow  of  the 
corporation,  and  he  had  not  only  filled  these  i)ositions  acceptably,  but 
he  had  approved  himself  a  very  superior  officer.     He  was  "  urbane  in  his 


•  fiei^amin  Wadsworth  (1690),  who  left  the  pastorate  of  tlio  FirHt  (.'hurcL,  in  lios- 
ton,  to  encountiT  many  hardships  and  trials  as  president  of  Harvard  College,  held 
Homo  theological  opinions  which  are  iH»t  t'lirrcnt  In  these  days.  In  a  sermon  preached 
in  1711,  he  Hays  very  siniply:  **Tis  of  the  mere  nndeserved  merry  of  Ciod  that  we 
have  not  all  of  us  hcen  roaring  in  the  unquenchahle  flames  of  hell  long  ago,  for  'tis 
no  more  than  our  sins  havo  justly  deserved.**  Again,  he  says  that  "nothing  is  more 
grating,  cutting,  and  enraging  to  the  devil  than  to  hav(»  the  gospel  faithfully 
preached  to  men."  lint  when  Dr.  Wadsworth,  in  a  sernwrn  entitled  *'Thc  Saint's 
Prayer  to  Escape  Temptations/'  told  parents  how  to  hring  up  their  children,  he  gave 
a4l vice  good  for  all  time,  wliich  the  latest  as  well  as  the  earliest  ])residcnt  of  Harvard 
College  might  gladly  adopt  us  his  own. — President  Kliot,  at  the  two  hundred  aud 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Church,  in  Boston. 
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maniiors,  faithful  in  duty,  neitlier  obstinato  uor  flcmble  in  teiniK^niment.'' 
"Ilis  religious  principles  <*oiuci(l4*(l  with  the  mildness  and  eatholieism 
which  charaeterized  the  government  of  tiio  seminary.''  He  was  "too 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  of  too  (?atbolie  a  temper  to  cram  his  prin- 
.  ciples  down  another  man's  throat"  (seci  (iuincy,  pp.  G  and  7).  Ilis  elec- 
tion, therefore,  with  the  liberal  tendencies  whicli  lie  openly  showtnl,  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  religious  i)ai1:ies  at  the  time. 
Holyoke's  administration  proved  to  b<*  eminently  successful,  and  the  32 
years  which  it  coverwl — the  huigest  period  that  the  luesident's  chair  has 
been  filled  by  the  same  occupant — were  among  the  most  prosiK^rous  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  To  this  result  he  contiibutHl  largely.  Ilis  learn- 
ing wa.s  cxtijusive,  his  judgment  sound,  his  manner  dignified  but  with- 
out the  appearance  of  vanity,  his  tem)»er  lirm  and  gentle.  lie  was  not, 
apparently,  "  deficient  in  any  of  the  good  (jualities  which  are  requisite 
to  make  a  good  president."  With  such  qualifications  he  naturally 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  contem])oraries,  and  left  behind  him  the  mem- 
ories of  his  virtues  and  of  his  wisdom.  One  thing  which  added  greatly 
to  his  popularity  was  his  liberality  in  contributing  to  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  institution  an<l  the  rendering  aid  to  deserving  students,, 
Hlunt  in  his  manners,  there  was  always  under  cover  of  it  a  jofeuial 
si)irit.  On  i)ubUc  occasions  he  was  remarkable  for  his  dignity  {see  S.  A. 
Eliot,  pp.  7G-77).  His  long  and  eventful  service  to  the  college  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  in  Jiuie,  1709.* 

SAMUEL   hOCKF. 

Near  the  close  of  17G9,  after  two  elections  and  declinations  (though 
Eliot  says,  p.  77,  that  he  was  the  first  person  <*,hosen  and  that  the  elec- 
tion took  ])lace  in  Afarcli,  1770),  a  new  president  was  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Kev.  Hamuel  Locke.  He  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  i)ari8h  about 
20  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  was  the  youngest  candidate  ever  chosen 
to  that  position.  His  contemporaries  represent  him  as  a  man  of  fine 
talents,  a  close  thinker,  possessing  an  excellent  spirit  and  generous, 
catholics  sentiuK^nts,  and  as  being  a  warm  friend  of  liberty.  His  greatest 
defect  seemed  to  be  that,  as  he  had  lived  somewhat  withdrawn  from 
the  acrtive  worhl,  his  culture  was  not  as  broiul  as  that  of  many  others  of 
his  day. 

After  a  servi(*<»  of  4  years  he  resigne<l  his  chair  in  December,  1773. 
Little  that  is  worthy  of  rcc4»rd  has  been  preserved  either  concerning  his 
life  or  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  college.  His  resignation 
was  su<lden  and  voluntary,  and  tin?  reason  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
some  moral  delinquency,  but  what  the  nature  of  his  ottense  was  the 


*  In  tli4'  ;^r:iv(ry:ir(l  hcsidr  the  Cuugrei^ational  Church;  erocteil  in  1833  at  Cambrid|^, 
arc  th<*  tombs  of  DiniMtor,  Chaiinoy,  Oukrs,  Lovorctt,  Waclsworth,  Holyukc%  Flynt, 
and  many  more  who  havo  boon  ronncctod  with  Harvard  C n1  lego  aa officers,  teacberii 
and  Htudentri.  (Si'c  npocch  of  Edward  Kvor4*tt  at  tho  two  Iiundredth  ftSiUTenuy  of 
the  collcj^o,  an  quoted  iu  (juiucy's  History,  vol.  2,  p.  651  et  9eq,) 
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historian  of  the  college  does  not  diviil^e,  and  lienccj  we  are  left  to  eou- 
jectiire  alone. 

SAMUEL   LAN(iD(>N'. 

The  first  j)resident  of  Harvard  (N)lle<^<^  who  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
Province  or  Conimonwealtli  of  j\Iassa<  Inisctts  was  the  liev.  8anuicl 
Laugdon,  of  Portsnionth,  N.  H.  His  administration  extended  from  1774 
to  178(),  an<l  was  very  snccessfnl,  thongh  these  eventful  years  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  dnbions,  distressing,  and  tnrbnleiit  in  the  history 
of  the  colony  or  State.  His  eoiidnet  amid  ditlleidty  and  danger  was 
characterized  by  zeal,  activity,  and  tidelity,  and  the  reixats-of  the  visit- 
ing committee  speak  always  of  tlu*^  satisfactory  stat(»  of  the  college. 
Suddenly,  in  August,  17S0,  he  resigned  his  olliee,  giving  as  a  reason 
therefor  that  the  cares  of  tln^  university  wi^re  be<'onn'ng  bunh^isome  to 
him.  Without  experience  he  had  ventured  to  ae<*ept  the  otli<*e  wlum 
every  prospect  was  discouraging,  the  country  in  distress,  the  college 
embarrassed.  His  duties  liad  been  far  ditlerent  from  those  wliich  in 
times  of  peace  appertain  to  the  oilieial  liead  of  a  college,  luit  -'he  had 
reason  to  hope  that  during  his  a(bninistration  he  had  accomplished 
somewhat  for  the  advancenuMit  of  religion  and  literature."  Such  was 
the  language  accompanying  his  resignation.  Asiile  from  this  there  is 
some  contemi>orary  testimony  to  sliow  that  liis  action  was  induced  (or 
precipitated)  by  a  combination  of  students  to  whom  he  had  become 
obnoxious,  and  that  this  rebellious  conduct  received  encouragenu'ut 
from  .some  who  were  connccte<l  with  the  government  of  the  nistitution. 
His  biographers  say  of  him  that  he  was  somewliat  lacking  in  dignity, 
and  in  the  judgment  and  spirit  essential  to  one  who  wouhl  administer 
successfully  the  aflairs  of  a  <!ollege.  That  there  was  no  valid  charge 
brought  either  against  lus  character  or  his  adnnnistration  is  evident 
from  the  very  complimentary  resoluticms  i)assed  by  the  stud(*nts  u[M)n 
the  announcement  of  his  resignation.  Dr.  Langchm  was  afterwards  tlie 
succes.sful  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  rortsmouth,  ^\  11.,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  17l>7. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Langdon  was  the  Kev.  Josej)!!  Willard,  who  was 
installed!  in  office  December  10,  1781.  I*n'sident  Wilhnd  was  distin- 
gui.slied  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  and  for  his  coinbict  of  the  university. 
He  took  the  chair  at  a  trying  time,  when  the  spirit  of  discipline  was 
weak  and  the  college  seriously  embarrassed.  Hut  under  his  administra- 
tion the  discipline  iminoved,  many  im|)oi*tant  chang«*s  were  made  in  the 
course  of  study,  the  fnunices  greatly  increased,  and  the  institution  was 
rendered  prosiK*rous  and  free.  Tliroughout  his  coniuMtion  with  tlie  in- 
stitution he  eigoye*!  the  entire  conlidence  of  his  asso<-iates  in  the  faculty, 
the  respect  of  the  students,  and  the  ai»pi<»bation  and  sui)i)ort  of  the 
public. 

The  more  eminent  a.ssociatcs  of  I'resident  Willard  were  Dr.  Wiggles- 
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worth.  Dr.  T;ii)))aii,  wlio  siir<('(Mlnl  to  tlio  iliviiiity  chair,  Samnel  Wil- 
liams jumI  Saimu'l  "Wi'blMT.  Ilollis  ]n'()tossurs  of  iiiathoiiiatirs;  Steplioii 
Srwall  ami  Mliplialt't  Prarsoiu  Hancock  i)rotesK<»i"s  of  Hebrew  ami  other 
(aicntal  lan«rua«rfs:  l)rs.  John  AVarren  and  Aaron  Dexter,  the  medicai 

prol'f.ssors. 

SAMIKI.   WKBIJER, 

who  was  chosen  jn'csidcnt  upon  the  declin.ition  of  Fisher  Ames  in 
lSO."i,  and  wlio  had  alrcaily  had  a  service  of  17  years  in  the  eollefje,  was 
destined  to  till  only  tnr  a  short  period  the  hi^h(*r  otUce  to  whieh  he  had 
been  called.  a>  his  ch-ath  occurred  on  the  17th  of  »Iuly,  ISIO.  Though 
n(»t  ;:il't»Ml  with  iho>e  luilliant  powers  wliich  fascinated  the  oouten)]K>- 
raries  nf  l'i>]ier  Ames,  he  was  withal  iearne<l,  faithful,  industrious,  aud 
devout;  in  short  well  (pialilied  for  the  hij;:li  oHice  whieh  he  had  been 
called  to  till.  llavin<^  spent  his  early  life  upon  the  farm  he  lacked  soiuc- 
what  (►I'that  easy  diunity  of  manner  whicli  characterized  his  predecessor; 
hut  he  was  urbane  and  gentle,  his  administration  was  popular  and  suc- 
cessful, aud  he  w;is  wtdl  liked  both  ])y  his  students  and  by  the  public. 
^I  at  hematics  was  Ids  favorite  study.  Kliot  says  that  **he  wasefticieut  in 
piveiiiUH'Ut  aud  nnu'h  respected  by  those  whom  he  directed,  and  those 
w  ith  w  Imui  he  coo]»erated.  His  tenure  of  oflice  was  not  long  enough  to 
enabh"  him  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  colleg«»,  or  any 
v«*iy  deep  imi>ression  u]mui  the  i>ublic  mind.  The  gi^sints  from  the  leg- 
islature and  the  readi!u\<s  with  which  contributions  tlowe<l  into  the 
treasury  indicate,  howi^ver,  that  the  college  during  his  admiuistratiou 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  public  favor. 

.li»UN    in^iHMnN    KIKKLANO. 

Tlu*  election  of  President  Kirkland  was  considered  a  very  auspicious 
'  event  for  the  college,  anti  tbrtunately  the  high  anticipations  raised  were 
n<»t  destined  tn  sutVer  disap]M)intm<'nt.    Though  many  causes  doubtless 
cond)iued  to  produce  tlie  n*niarkable  growth  of  IIar\'ard  College  during 
his  adudiustratiou,  still  it  must  be  nuiiutaine<i  that  a  large  surplus  of 
the  increase  aud  prns])erity  <»f  tlu'  college  is  to  be  '^  referred  to  the  dii'ect 
iidlueuce  of  t!ic  ehiir  heatl,  the  warm  heart,  the  genial  niiinners,  the 
wisflom.  aud  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Kirkland.     He  connnanded  the  i*e»iHVt 
of  his  associates,  the  aideut  attachuH^nt  of  his  friends  (and  they  were  i^>^.. 
of  the  wiliest  and  be<t  of  his  time),  and  a  ]»eculiar  sort  of  fondness,  sot(r>^       ^* 
si>eak,  of  tin-  snid(  iits.     Never  even  in  time  of  college  disturbances  dii*^  _^.f 
the  Mhdeuts  jail  to  exhibit  icspi-ct  and  love  for  the  president^''     Iliswi^^-^„ 
a  u:iiiire  Miai  jjiih-d  foi  the  deepi'st  alfection  and  reverence,  and  ever  i-«^  /i^ 
after  ye;iis  \\:is  his  memory  cherished  as  one  of  the  i)recious  ix»collt^  •^^•. 
tious  of  their  liv^'s. 

Dr.  Kiikhiml  was  chosen  to  tin*  (►Hice  in  August,  1810.     He  was     -^  *t 
tin-  time  iia'-tfu-  of  thr  new  South  Church  in  Boston,  where  an  opportr-  "■-'• 
nit>  ha<l  Iumu  allorded  to  toiui  intinuite  acquaintanceship  with  the  um^^*^ 
iutelh'ctual  aud  puMic-spirited  m(*n  of  the  city  who  then  took  the 
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public  affairs.    The  conMeiu*e  of  those  miMi  h(»  liad  fully  gained,  and 
•tl:iey  gave  to  hi8  administration  of  the  colh^ge  a  uniform  and  hearty  sup- 
j;>r^rt.    Tlie  i)eriod  of  his  presidency  must  be  (•onsidere<l  remarkable  in 
ri.m»ny  particulars.    This  wa«  alike  honorabh*  to  him,  to  the  oflieers  asso- 
C"i»te<l  with  him,  and  to  the  community  in  whicli  he  liveiL     Not  only 
^s%'€.»re  the  number  of  students  and  instrn<'t()rs  peatly  in<'reased,  but 
liigher  qualifications  were  demanded  from  both.    This,  it  may  be  said, 
e#%i)ecially  distinguislied  the  eaily  period  of  his  administration.    The 
»t:»ndard  of  scholarship  an<l  tiie  [general  cultivation  of  mind  whicli  he  in- 
troduced have  since  come  to  b(»  regarded  in  no  InconsiderabhMb^gree  as 
tli€^  proper  characteristic  of  a  course  at  llarvai^L     Und(4-  liim  there  was^ 
Rl>eciaUy  noticeable  a  marked  im]>rovement  in  the  style  of  English  com- 
position.   This  must  be  accounted  for,  in  i^art  at  least,  to  his  own  bril- 
liant discourses  wherein  his  thoughts  wen*  ch»tlied  in  such  clear  and 
bnlliant  language.    Tlie  numerous  benfactions  to  the  college  at  this 
period  were  the  result  in  gieat  part  of  his  strong  personal  influence, 
uiiiting  itself  with  an  enlightened  liberality  which  was  already  being 
nianifested  in  the  community.    Thus  it  came  about  that  new  depart- 
ments of  instruction  were' oi)ened,  two  new  professional  schools  add(Hl, 
and  a  third,  which  had  been  found<Hl  earlier,  greatl3'  enlarged.    Addi- 
tional apparatus  was  secure^l,  new  buildings  ert^cted,  private  benefac- 
tions multiplied,  and  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  .'JO  years  a  liberal  grant 
of  money  obtained  from  the  legislature.     During  the  17  years  of  his  ad- 
'ni lustration   the  college  received   in  donations  and  bequests   nearly 
9-4C)0,000.    This   was  relatively  a  large  sum  and   suri)assed  in  amount 
^l^c*  increjise  of  the  college  pro]>erty  for  any  similar  period  until  the 
=ining  of  President  Eliot's  a<lministration.     This  sncc(»ss  was  obtained 
by  reason  of  his  financial  ability,  for  in  this  he  was  apparently  lack- 
*'^^,  hut  because  of  his  elevate<l  <'haracter  and  i)ersonal  magnetism. 
"*^^t€  defects  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  nature  are  described  as  '*  carelessness  about 
^^^^^'trails  and  a  physical  indolence  which  led  him  to  neglect  minor  matters.'' 
JDoubtless  Dr.  Kirkland's  su(M*ess  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
?^irit  of  the  time,  which  was  most  favorabhi  to  improvenu'uts,  but  most 
all  to  the  eminent  men  who  then  form(Ml  the  board  of  corporation, 
^1  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  president  and  vested  him  with 
^^C*h  unprecedented  i>owers  in  the  managenuMit  of  the  institntion.    On 
^'^«?ount  of  ill  health  he  resigned  the  ]n'esidency  in  A))ril,  l8!iS,  but  lived 
^^'**more  than  12  years  afterwards,  his  death  occurring  in  1SK>,  wlu»n  he 


5^s  in  his  sixty-ninth  yi^ar.    .losiah  (^uincy  was  chosen  his  successor  on 
'^^^  2d  of  Junei  1829. 


JOSIAH  qt:iN(^v 


SI8  bom  in  Boston  Febnmrj'  4,  1772,  and  was  tin*  son  of  .losiah 
^tiincy,  jr.,  whose  name  is  assf)ciated  with  those  of  Otis  and  Warren 
^H  among  the  first  of  our  Hevolutiomiry  Immocs.  A  gradiuite  of  Harvard 
^"^lle^  in  1790,  he  scmui  entered  u])on  ]>ublic  lite,  and  as  State  senator 
^tid  member  of  Congress  he  became  a  prominent  and  etlicient  m<*mber 
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ot'tlu'  Fedcnil  party.  Jh*  avjis  oik*  of  \\\{\  first,  if  in)t  tho  first,  among 
iiortliorii  moil  to  rtenoimcc  tlic  slav<'liolrliii^  iiitoi-est  as  u  rising  aud 
dangerous  tyranny.  At'trr  a  srrvicr  of  8  years  in  ()oii<rress  lio  retired 
at  his  own  desire,  in  18I.S.  to  ])rivate  lite;  hut  a  eitizen  whose  serviee 
had  been  so  vahialde  to  the  JJeinihhe  eonld  not  liojie  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment, lie  was,  therefore*,  in  tlie  same  year  <»leeted  a  member  of  the  State 
senate.  From  this  time  nntil  1S22,  when  he  Unik  the  olBee  ot'judg(M)t 
the  munieii)al  eonrt  of  P>oston,  lie  served  the  StaW  as  senator  or  rej)- 
resentative,  and  daring  the  last  two  years  as  sj)eak(M*  of  the  lionse.  In 
1823  he  was  eleeted  mayor  of  Hoston,  which  ofliee  he  held  until  1828, 
when  Harvard  rniversity  ealled  him  t^>  its  highest  ofliee.  Into  this 
ofhee  lu»  was  indneted  in  June,  182t),  antl  entered  up^m  his  work  with 
that  indomitahh*  ener^^y  whieh  eharaeterized  him  througlumt  life.  The 
olliee  of  president,  whieh  he  filh^d  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  friends 
of  the  eollejy:e,  he  resigned  in  Angust,  1845.  One  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  his  administration  was  the  celebration  in  8e])tember,  183G,  of 
the  second  centennial  of  the  fonnding  of  Harvard  College.  The  paper 
that  he  pn^imred  for  the  occasion  ui)on  tin*  history  of  the  c(dlege  and 
university  was  afterwards  elaborated  into  a  work  of  two  volumes,  and 
has  ever  since  remain<Ml  the  standard  history  of  Harvard  Tniversity. 

One  has  said  of  him  that  *'he  was  as  ])nmipt,  as  unwearied,  and  as 
punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  dnties  as  jnvsident  of  the  university 
as  he  had  been  in  <n'<4y  previous  ])ublic  trust,''  and  that  during  his  term 
of  oftice  (only  live  have  been  longei)  he  instituted  a  system  so  perfect  that 
the  college  still  lives  by  it,  as  it  might  do  for  a  century  to  come. 

His  administration  will  be  remembered  Ix^st  for  this,  that  he  improved 
the  discipline  of  the  cc)llege,gavc  a  new  imijulse  to  the  law  school,  seeureil 
the  building  of  (iore  Hall,  and  founded  the  astronomical  (d)servatory. 
Eliza  Susan  (^uincy,  his  daughter,  writing  as  late  as  1SS{},  says: 

1  liavr  always  roiisidrnMl  tin*  fstahHslinu'iit  of  Harvard  ( >bK<'rvatory  by  Mr.  Qiiiiicy 
iiti  Ibi*  crowning  distiiMtion  of  his  10  years  ol')nib]ir  litV.- 

In  his  latter  y<»ars  he  wrote  nnich,  and  ])ublished  a  number  of  works, 
mostly  historical.  The  last  of  his  political  acts  was  in  connection  with 
the  rresidential  campaign  of  18.")(),  when  he  used  his  utmost  endeavor 
to  secure  the  election  (M*  ileneral  Fremont.  H<»  died  in  Quiney,  July  1, 
18(»4.  The  best  biography  is  l>y  his  son  Kdnumd  Quiney,  imblislied  iu 
1807. 

KDWAllh    r.VKKKTT 

was  born  in  Ihu'chester,  NovemluT  11,  17!U.  When  only  a  little  more 
than  bS  years  ot  age  he  cnteretl  Harvard  College,  ami  at  17  was  ^adu- 
ated  tliereficnn  with  the  first  honors  (M'  his  class.  As  a  literary  writer 
he  so<m  toc»k  a  h^arling  position,  and  at  20  ho  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pid])it  orators  in  Hoston.  Ibit  his  tastes  were  then  as  always 
those  of  a  scholar,  and  he  soon  resigned  his  ministerial  work  to  siccept 
the  Kliot  professcn'ship  of  (Ireek  in  Harvard  i'ollege.  Preparing  liim- 
self  by  long  years  of  stndy  in  Fauope,  he  enteral  witk- alacrity  ou  his 
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duties,  and  for  5  years  gave  a  vijirorous  iiiii)iiLse  to  the  work  in  liis  de- 
partment of  the  Ore^k  language  and  literature,  as  well  as  quickened  by 
Lis  example  the  work  in  other  departments. ' 

From  this  time  on,  as  editor  of  the  Ninth  American  Review,  as  polit- 
ical and  historical  lecturer,  as  member  of  Congress,  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Mavssachusetts,  and  ITuited  Stjit(»sministerto  England, 
his  fame  became  national,  and  his  name  linked  with  the  gi*eatest  which 
our  country  has  i)roduced. 

Shortly  ai1t<T  his  return  from  England  in  1845  the  presidency  of  Har- 
vard College  was  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  President  (Juincy,  and 
Everett  was  strongly  urged  by  the  overseers  and  other  friends  of  the 
institution  to  accept  this  office.  This  he  did  in  January,  184(>.  It  was 
a  position  very  congenial  to  him,  in  harmony  with  the  early  associations 
of  his  life,  and  one  which  seem<»d  to  promise  a  large  opportunity  of  aj)- 
plying  for  the  benefit  of  tin*  rising  generation  the  fruit  of  his  matured 
studies,  and  his  varitnl  experiences  in  life.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
college,  he  was  compelled  at  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  on  account  of 
the  serious  iini)airment  of  his  health,  to  resign  the  office,  which  during 
3  years  of  a  devoted  and  faithful  administration,  he  had  filled  with  equal 
distinction  and  usefulness. 

Upoii  the  death  of  his  friend  Webster,  in  1852,  he  was  named  by 
President  Fillmore,  SexTctary  of  State,  an<l  held  that  i)ost  for  the  re- 
maiiung  months  of  Fillmore's  {idministrati<m.  From  that  time  cm,  sis 
United  States  Senator,  as  Vice-Presidential  candidate,  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  nation  during  the  years  ]>rec(»ding  as  well  as  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  i^ver  befon^  the  public  eye,  and  by  his 
learning,  zeal,  and  eloriueuce,  rendered  a  service  to  the  national  Govern- 
ment that  was  of  inestimable  value  and  made  him  facile  prineepH 
among  the  civilians  of  his  time. 

A  subject  in  which  he  t4)ok  great  interest  in  his  latter  years  was  the 
purchase  of  the  estiite  at  Mount  Vernon.  To  ac<M)mplish  this  cherisht^d 
object  he  gave  public  lectures,  and  by  this  and  other  means  raised  ()v<*r 
$100,000,  and  thus  assured  the  succi'ss  of  the  undertaking.  Among 
his  published  writings  are  ''The  Life  of  Washington,''  1800;  and  "Orit- 
tions  and  Speecrhes  on  Various  Occasions,"  4  vols.,  8vo,  18(;«).  His  death 
occurred  January  lo,  1805,  in  comiuenioration  of  whi(!h  eveut  th(*n»  was 
published  a  "Memorial  from  tin*  <'ity  of  Bost4m,"  an<l  also  the  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thursday  Evening  Chib." 

JAUEI>   SPARKS, 

widely  known  as  an  American  historian,  was  born  at  Willington,  Conn., 
May  10,  1789.  After  his  graduatiou  from  Ilarvanl  in  1815  he  stu<licd 
theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  2  years,  1817-19,  was  college  tutor  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  1  u  t  lie  latter  yvnv  he  was  (»rdained 
as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1821  electe<l 


*  I  lieftrd  EUnemon  Bsy  '*E<l\var(l  Kv(M-<.>tt\s  coiiiiii<{  from  <ioriiiaiiy  wu8  mi  iinmeiliate 
•ad  prolbiilid  inilafiBce  iu  Now  Eujj:laud  education.'- — \V.  B.  Weedcu. 
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<*haplain  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent^itives.    In  the  same 
year  lie  estiiblislied  the  "l-nitarian  Miseellany  an<l  (Miristian  Monitte;' 
whieli  he  edited  until  1823.     He  then  resigned  his  i»astorate,  and,  re- 
niovinij:  to  Boston,  punthased  the  Nortli  Anieriean  Review,  of  which  he 
(tontinuefl  sole  ])roprietor  and  t»<litor  for  7  yt^ars. 

From  tin's  be<jfinning  of  his  ean^er  he  kept  his  pen  actively  eniploywl, 
and  few  of  his  eont^mporaries  surpasse*!  him  in  industry,  or  published 
works  of  such  permanent  historical  value  as  those  which  he  wrote  dur- 
inj^  the  period  from  1821  to  1854. 

In  18;$0  Mr.  Sparks  aceei»ted  the  McLean  professorship  of  history  at 
Harvard  Oolle^ife.  This  ])osition  he  held  for  10  years,  and  pive  an  ini]>etus 
tt)  this  long-neglected  stu<ly,  the  influence  of  which  has  ever  since  been  felt. 

In  1849,  upon  the  resignation  of  Edward  p]verett,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  ollice.  His  election  to  the  ]»residency  was  most 
favorably  received,  since  he  had  the  approbation  of  the  community  at 
large,  the  fond  appreciation  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the  college, 
the  respect  of  the  faculty,  and  the  love  of  the  students. 

His  was  a  brief  administration,  hanlly  long  enough  for  the  fiill  devel- 
opnn^nt  and  experunental  trial  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  i)urpose,  aims, 
or  method  of  the  president,  but  still  it  had  many  strong  jioints. 

lie  mado  the  prcHident's  oflico  what  it  ha<l  not  boon  boforo,  an  office  wboee 
functions,  many  of  thcni  HtiH  trivial,  all  liad  more  or  lc88  direct  bearing  on  the 
education  or  moral  w(^ll-bein.i^  of  the  students. 

He  created  the  regent's  oUBce,  and  drew  the  distinction  between  its 
duties  and  those  of  the  i)n»sident.  In  fact  he  nnule  the  latter  oflfice 
what  it  has  continucMl  to  be,  viz,  the  balance  wheel  in  the  complicat<Hl 
machin«4y  of  the  college.  President  Si)ark8  wa.s  noted  for  his  kindne^ss, 
and  for  his  generous  and  sympathetic  interest  in  ])Oor  and  struggling 
stu<lents,  who  were  ])articularly  attract<'d  to  him.  •  He  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  extending  the  privih;ges  of  the  university  to  the  greatest 
number.  This,  whetluT  wis<^  or  not,  was  o])enly  his  jMdicy  and  boldly 
advocated.  In  every  <lc])aitm<uit  of  the  univt4*sity  the  power  of  his 
chara4*ter  wa^*  i)rofoundly  felt.  He  ahuie  of  all  the  i)resident«  of  Har- 
vard since  th<»  earliest  days  of  the  college  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
ri'citations  and  lectures.  He.  ma<l<»  it  a  rule  to  attend  at  least  one 
exercise,  sometim<*s  several,  each  term  in  each  class  in  the  several  de- 
partments. Thus  he  infornnMl  himself  of  the  condition  of  every  depait- 
mcMit  of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  himself  into 
intimati*.  j)ersonal  relations  with  every  ollicer  and  teacher. 

President  Sparks  r(^signed,  in  1H5;],  the  office  wliich  he  had  filled 
with  such  signal  ability,  and  devotc<l  his  later  years  largely  to  historical 
writing,  tin*  work  which  was  most  congenial  to  him.  He  died  in  Cam- 
1  )ri<lgi»,  Mass.,  March  1 4, 1  S(M  J.  A  biography  of  Mm  by  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis 
was  ])ublished  in  18(Jt>. 

KKV.  JAMKR  WALKKK 

was  born  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  th(»n  a  i)art  of  Wobum,  Augast  Id,  179i 
After  his  gi*aduation  at  Harvard  in  1814  ho  studied  theology  in  Ohh 
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I>i*i(l^'e,  and  from  1818  t4)  18.'31)  was  pastor  of  tlu>  riiitariaii  (•buivh  in 
CliarJestown.  From  18:31  to  18.39  Iw  was  (Mlitor  of  tlu*  f-liristiau 
£3 ^cainiiier.  In  the*  latter  year  lie  was  «*1ios(mi  Alfor<l  i)rofi'ssoj'  of  nioial 
aud  int«^lleotnal  ])hilf»so))hy  in  Tlarvanl  ('ollo«:r(*.  From  this  position  he 
n~ii8  raisiMl  to  tlie  presidency  in  1853,  an<l  <'ontiinie<l  at  the  liead  of  tlie 
colle^re  until  18(iO. 

^mon^  his  jmblished  works,  besides  his  leetnres  on  natural  and 
r«*%^ealwl  religion,  are  two  memoirs  and  two  v(dunies  of  sermons  and 
public  dise<Mirs4»s. 

Then*  vau  b**  no  clniibt  tliat  wliatovor  cIa**  Dr.  Walkrr  was  or  iiii<rlit  hav<»  Won  h« 
«~5t««  iKiru  to  he  a  prraclirr  iiiul  poHHesscd  aU  thr  (|n:iIiti('K  of  niiiul  and  licart  and  all 
tli«r  ph>>ic:il  ^if^^  whicli  fit  a  man  1o  he  a  ^rcat  iirfacluT. 

No  Other  reeo<(nition  of  his  serviees  ;:ave  him  so  nnieh  satisfa<'ti<m 

as   the  assuran(!es  which  he  continued  to  reccMve  from  tlie  youn;::  men 

that  his  ])reaching  had  done  them  ]>ernian(Mit  ;;ood.     II(>  was  a  nmn  of 

commanding;  presence  and  oft^n  of  majestic  manner,  and  this  added 

much  in  jrivin^  impressiveness  to  his  puljut  discourses  an<l  great  weight 

to  all  his  utterances  to  the  students.     Ry  his  intcIhMtual  preferences,  his 

even  temper,  and  his  interest  in  young  men,  he  was  W(»1I  (lualilied  to 

fill  the  AHbrd  ])rofessorship,  to  which  he  was  at  tirst  <'hosen.     The 

students  f(mnd  in  him  lM)th  teacher  and  friend,  an<l  sought  his  advice 

not  only  in  respect  to  their  studi(»s  and  their  troubles,  but  also  in  the 

choice  of  their  career  in  lite,  and  when  lu^  was  made  ])resident  of  th<» 

nuiversity  he  was  welctmied  to  the  offu'c  l>y  the  unanimous  voice  of  tin' 

**tntlents  and  friends  of  the  college.     In  this  position  he  admirably  ful- 

^Ued  the  expectations  of  all. 

■t>r.  \Vftlk<T  hcliovod  in  common  education,  hnt  the  odnration  wliirli  In?  wish«Ml  to 
"•^k*?  connnon  waH  the  host  (^duration.  \VIi»-n*vri'  the  liijrlii'st  intrllrctual  ;;ifts  \v<to 
''•UTid  hf  would  havf  them  nut  in  tlu'  wav  of  thr  liij^lu'st  intellertual  rulturr. 
"  T»i  thi.st'nd  they  should  he  taught  .soHictliin<;  alnuit  a  v^oofl  mauy  tlun«;s,  l»ut 
^^'^'X'vthinj' ahout  at  Irast  om*  tliiui'.  IJi-fon*  all  svstriiiK  of  instruction  In*  idaced 
■  ■•a»r'acter.  as  rhanH-ter  alone  would  onahh*  llie  y<Min^  to  protit  l»y  tin*  many  arcidrntal 
**"^"«aHi»tanee'«  whieh  Hehools  and  oolle^i's  do  not  t-reatt*  and  ran  n<d  pn-xcnt. 

^^<i  former  president  wh(»n  entering  upon  tins  ollice  had  und4»rstood 

*^t:ter  than  he  its  respiuisibiliUes,  an<l  no  one,  of  all,  a<lminist(^red  its 

*^"H.ir8  with  greater  assiiluity  and  impartiality,  or  was  rewarded  by  more 

^^^ided  marks  of  public  <*ontidence.     The  personal  attach uicnt  of  the 

^^clents,  whieh  he  had  tbrmerlv  (Mii(»ved,  he  retain<Ml  as  president,  and 

*  ^     the  same  time  he  won  the  undivided  support  of  all  his  associates  in 

*c>  various  oflices  of  instruction  and  government.     During  his  pn»si- 

-.  '-*'>^cy  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  stud«'nts  anil  in  the 

^\^^"ilitie.s  for  instruction.     Among  other  improvements  the  Ap|>Ieton 

'' *^«pel,  Boylston  Hall,  and  the  (J ymnasium  wen*  built,  and  the  Mus«Mim 

^omijarative  Zoolc )gy  was  foun<h*d. 

J       -<\t  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Cambridge  December  1*,S,  1S71,  he 

^  his  valuable  library  and  jJJiri.tMMl  in  money  to  the  <'olIege. 
^     ^or  biographical  sketches  see  discourse  by  Kev.  I  li'ury  Wilder  Foster, 
^"tiuary  3, 1875,  and  account  of  servic*es  at  the  <ledication  of  a  uiavvvl 
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iiiomiiueiit  to  James  Walker  at  Harvard  Chureli,  Charlerttowu,  January 
14,  1883,  also  *'  Sketcli  of  liis  Lite"  in  a  pamphlet. 

C'OKNKI.irS  (;ONWAY   FKLTON. 

The  twentieth  president  of  Harvard  College  was  Iwm  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  Novend)er  (>,  1S07,  and  died  at  (Chester,  Pa.,  February  20,  18IJ2. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1H27,  an<l  2  years  htter  iv- 
eeived  thv  apiK)intment  of  Latin  tutor.  In  1S30  he  was  transferreil  to 
the  (Ireek  tutorship,  and  in  1832  beeanie  college  professor  of  (rreek. 
This  was  followed  2  years  later  by  his  election  t4)  the  Eliot  i)rofessor- 
ship  of  Greek  literature.  In  aihlition  to  his  other  duties  he  was  for 
many  yeai'S  regent  of  the  college,  an  otlice  which  President  Sparks  had 
created. 

Beginning  in  18.33  with  the  publication  of  an  etlition  of  Homer  with 
English  notes  aiul  Flaxman-s  illustrationis,  he  brought  out  in  auccessioii 
a  number  of  e^litions  of  Gre(»k  authors,  choosing  especially  those  plays 
of  the  Greek  drama  and  comedy  whi<h  are  read  in  tin*  schools.  His  jieu 
was  also  very  a<tivc  in  other  ways,  and  many  literary  works  andenter- 
l)ris(\s  with  which  his  nanu*  was  not  connected  owed  a  large  portion  of 
their  merit  and  suc(*ess  t^)  materials  which  he  furnislunl,  or  to  his  ad- 
\ice,  revision,  or  criticism.  F<»w  men  have  attained  so  high  ai  ]>ositiou 
in  one  dej)artnu*nt  with  so  generous  a  culture  in  all.  While  he  was  un- 
suri»ass(Hl  in  the  Gnrk  language  an<l  literature,  to  the  study  of  which 
his  life  had  largely  been  devoted,  he  was  also  versed  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, ac(puiinte4l  with  the  natural  sciences,  had  a  tine  eye  and  a  deli- 
cate taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  in  fact  was  deficient  in  scawely 
any  branch  of  learning. 

President  Felton  is  rej)resented  by  his  life-long  friend  as  ''pure,  tnie, 
and  kind,  manly  in  strength  of  purpos<%  yet  childlike  in  his  transpaivnt 
simplicity,  gcMiial  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  His  Iraternal  sympathy 
with  tiu^  students;  his  tender  <*onsideration  for  those  who  were  strug- 
gling as  he  ha<l  stniggled;  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  hisowuea>»e  to  aid 
them  in  their  work  ma<le  him  belov(»(i  by  the  students  during  their  stay 
jit  Harvanl,  aii<l  stimuhited  them  to  nobler  ambitions  after  they  had  left 
college  halls. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  friends  of  the 
college,  he  was  chosen  ]>r(»si<leiit.  in  this  high  jMisition,  with  a  firm  pur- 
pose to  raise  the  stan<lanl  of  that  ancient  university  in  everything  that 
was  good  and  noble,  he  added  much  to  the  re]mtati(m  he  had  already 
won.  Although  of  a  nature  so  mihl  and  at!ectionate,  and  disliking abo\'e 
all  things  to  give  ]»ain  to  others,  yet  when  occasion  demande<l  it  his 
firmness  and  vigor  as  a  disciplinarian  were  admirable,  and  few  have 
l)ursm^<l  with  more  thonmghness  to  a  suc(*essful  tenuinatiou  what  they 
dtMMiied  ne<*essary  reforms. 

P>nt  it  was  in  social  life  that  President  Felton  particularly  excelled. 
Karely  has  any  one  in  the  wi(h'  ranksof  the  scholars  of  our  land  '^bonie 
a  more  benignant  and  endeared  part  than  he  sust-ained  in  the  whole  in- 
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tenoui-se  of  frieudsliiii  ainl  society,  with  i»<[ual  wit  aii<l  wisdom,  modesty 
and  <ii|;,'iiity,  grace  in  his  Sjieeeh  and  vigor  in  his  tliought ;  the  cherished 
coinpanioii  of  those  who  nieri^ly  sought  to  whiU*  away  a  happy  hour,  the 
valuttlinstruetor  of  tlie  most  advanciHl  and  earnest  minds,  the  symi)a- 
tliiziii;,'  fellow-counsellor  in  (»very  nohle  and  generous  work  for  human 
pro«,Te.ss  and  well  being.'' 

Ill  liCA]  he  was  elected  a  Regent  of  tin*  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
pusition  he  C4>ntinued  t<i  hold  with  th(»  attectionat^*  regard  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  establishment  until  tin*  time  of  his  death. 

Alitth*  less  than  2  years  after  his  eh'vation  to  the  pn'sidency  of  the  uni- 
versity a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  had  hnig  manifesti»d  itself,  assumed 
an  a^grjivateil  fonn,  and  he  died  at  the  liouse  of  his  brother  in  (-iiester. 
Pa.,  February  2r»,  1802.  He  was,  at  the  time,  on  his  way  to  Washhig- 
toBto  attend  a  me(^ting  of  tin*  Hegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
.  Tliefmieral  discoursi'  by  Dr.  A.  W  Pcabody,  and  the  eulogy  by  Trcsi- 
dentT.  I).  W<M)lsey  of  Yah*  ( -ollegt'.  arc  ehxiuent  tributi's  to  his  char- 
lacter,  and  indicate'  the  cherishe<l  ]dacc  whicii  he  held  in  the  esteem  of 
his  contempin-aries. 

KEY.    THOMAS    IIILl. 

^asboiii  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  January  7,  ISIS,  an<l  graduated 

from  Harvard  ('ollege  in  lS4.'i,  and  from  the  divinity  school  in  1845. 

flie  was  settled  in  the  same  year  as  i»astor  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  where 

^e  remained  14  years,  but  4*ontinucd  to  dcvot«*  nnicli  study  to  niathe- 

/'^atical  problems.     Among  other  i)ublicat ions  lie  issued  thetbUowing: 

** -A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,'"  •*(Teometrvan<l  Faith,'-  and  ''First  Lessons 

''*    <TW»metry."  However  it  was  as  an  investigator  in  carves  that  he  <lis- 

^lityed  the  greatest  originality  and  fertility.     l>y  his  discoveri<'s  he 

«leil  to  the  number  of  knf)wn  lurves,  and  simplitied  their  expression, 

il  by  introducing  new  <*ombinations  he  vastly  extendi'd  tln^  tield  of 

'*«?«earch.    Dr.  Hill  was  rec(»gnizcd  as  om»  (»f  tin*  Ibremost  investigators 

'^^1  adepts  in  various  ih»partments  of  natural  science,  and  also  as  an 

*^  *  ^^omplished  classi<*al  sidiolar,  being  <»spe<*ially  conversant  with  the 

^  *-*?brew  and  cognate  Oriental  languages. 

In  18.11)  he  was  <*hosen  to  succeed  Horace*  Mann  as  presid(»nt  of  An- 
^•^«b(!olleg<»,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and.  in  1S<»L*.  wIkmi  the  civil  war 
^"ippleil  that  institution  and  forced  it  to  suspend,  he  accepted  the  ])res- 
'*^'*'iicy  of  Harvard  Univ«»rsity.  This  ollice  he  n»signe<l  on  account  of 
*  health,  in  1S<»8.  During  the  winter  of  1S71  he  served  in  tin'  Massa- 
_J  '  iisetts  State  legislature,  and  somewhat  hitcM*  acc(»pted  a  call  from  the 
^^t  Parish  Church  in  Portland,  Me.,  over  which  sf»ciety  he  was  in- 
^^ -tiled  in  May,  1873. 

Dr.  Hill's  lit^ran'  labors  have  been  mostly  of  a  fugitive  character, 

^dliave  ronsist-ed  priiu'i]»ally  of  contributions  in  ]n*ose  and  verse  to 

^^rious  periodieals,  and  ])a]iers  juint^Ml  in  the  PriM-eedingsof  the  Ameri- 

^11  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science*,  with  occasional  a<l- 

^^eswes  and  sermons;  a  little  traet  on  Natiu*al  Theology,  an<l  the  few  vol- 

^^^^Ines  of  matheinatic4il  text-books  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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CHAKLKS   WILUAM   ELIOT. 

(Jliaiies  William  Eliot  was  born  in  Boston  March  20,  1S;J4.  Hi*  was 
the  only  son  of  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  treasurer  of  Harvard  ('olloue  fironi 
1842  to  1853.  lie  was  prepared  for  colle^je  at  the  Boston  l*ublie  Latin 
Seliool,  and  was  paduated  from  Harvard  ('olle^e  in  1853.  The  foHow- 
in^  year  he  was  appohited  tutor  in  nnithematics,  but  while  IHIiug  this 
ottiee  he  eontinued  the  study  of  ehemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  J, 
r.  (%>oke.  In  1857  he  delivered  a  eourse  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  the 
medical  school  in  Bost<m,  and  in  the  following  year  he  wa.s  promoted  to 
the  positicm  of  assistant  i)rofi»ssor  of  mathematics  and  chemistry,  the 
grade  of  assistant  i)r()fessor  being  then  first  created. 

In  1861  Professor  Eliot  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
mathematical  teacher.     In  1863  he  went  to  Euro])e,  where  he  spent  the 
two  following  years  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  in  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  organization  of  public  institutions  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England.    While  in  Vienna,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  Mr.  Eliot  received 
and  accepted  an  appointment  a«  i>rofessor  of  analytical  chemistry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  was  then  being  or- 
organized  in  Boston  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  William  B.  liogers.     After 
he  had  held  this  professorshii)  for  2  or  3  years  he  again  visited  Europe 
and,  studying  mostly  in  France,  remained  for  a  period  of  14  numths. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  University, 
which  positi<m  he  has  since  filled.    Of  his  administratiim  during  the 
more  than  20  years  that  have  ])assed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
has  been  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  of  a  prospeiity  heretofore 
unknown.     More  than  ever  in  the  past,  the  fame  of  the  university  is 
national,  and  the  name  of  its  president  known  and  honoreil  tliroughoat 
the  Union. 

Besides  two  manuals  of  chemistry  and  c<?rtain  memou*s  on  chemical 
subjects,  his  printed  works  are  confined  mostly  to  essays  on  educational 
toi)ics,  and  to  his  annual  r<»])orts  as  president  of  the  university.* 


^  Presidenift  of  Harvard  College  and  tennn  of  service, 

Henry  Dunster,  1640-1^54.  j  Joseph  WiUarcl,  1781-1S04. 

CliarieB  Cliauncy,  ia54-1671.  '  Samuel  Webber,  1806-1810. 

Leonard  Hoar,  1672-1674.  '  .loliii  Thoniton  Kirkland,  1810- 

Urian  Oaken,  1675-1H81.  1828. 

John  Ko|r,»rK,  1682-1684.  Josiah  Quincy,  1829-1845. 

ln<rreaHe  Matlior,  16K5-1701.  i  Edward  Everett,  1846-1849. 

Samuel  Willard,  1701-1707.  .  Jared  Sparks,  1849-1H53. 


.Jolin  Leverett,  1707-1724. 

Heiijamin  Wadsworth,  1725-1736. 

Edward  Holyokc,  1737-1769. 

Samuel  Locke.  1770-1773. 

Sammd  Lanjjdon,  1774-1780.  i  Charles  William  Eliot,  1869 . 

The  ayorage  servico  of  tlie  presidentH  of  the  college  and  university  hat  been  ft  Ul' 
tie  leas  tlian  11  years. 


JameH  Walker,  1^53-1860. 
Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  1860- 

1862. 
Thomas  Hill,  1862-1868. 
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THE  CLOSE. 


The  earliest  and  latest  presidents  of  Harvard  represent  the  best  cul- 
"fciire  of  the  ai;e  which  they  iuiorn.  The  position  whieh  the  university 
l:&ol(ls  to-day  indicates  not  alone  tlie  advance  nnule  in  educational  meth- 
cxisaud  in  scientific  appliances  and  disc4>veries,  but  also  emphasizes  the 
diffei^ence  between  the  civilization  of  our  time  au<l  that  of  250  years 
ft&go.  In  the  gradual  change  that  has  taken  ])hic(^  progress  has  t)een 
XMiade  in  one  or  more  of  four  principal  dire<*tions:  In  aiuplitude  of  in- 
ei^metion;  in  freedom  in  tlie  clioice  of  studies;  in  better  arrangement 
fiid  coordination  of  studi«»s  within  singk^  <lcpartm(Mits ;  and  in  morah\ 
'urthcr  than  this.  Harvard  is  no  longer  an  institution  ol'  the  State  nor 

she  nnder  the  contrpl  of  an.v  religious  sect,  nor  yet  d(» voted  to  the 
iixstniction  of  young  men  alone. 

The  trend  of  our  time  towards  specialization  encourages  the  spirit  of 
individualism  in  the  university,  but,  though  the  f;iculti(*s  embriuie  men 
of  such  widely  different  intelle<;tual  tastes  and  tendencies,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  there  is  a  unity  of  pur])ose  evich'ut  in  all  d<»partments,  and 
a  "real  institutional  loyalty."  Finally,  after  more  than  two  and  a  half 
<M3utm*ie8,  we  may  well  claim  that  the  noble  purj^oses  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  founders  of  New  England  and  of  its  institutions,  have  not  failed. 
*'^Tlie  light  first  kindled  by  the  muniticence  of  Harvard  has  spread  on- 
"Ward  to  our  own  time,  illuminating  the  course  of  our  fathers  and  con- 
centrating a  brighter  radiance  on  the  i)aths  of  their  childn^n." 

The  grand  old  trees  which  dot  the  yard  "  are  not  more  securely  r(M)ted 
in  the  soil  than  is  Harvard  University  grounded  in  the  thought  and  life 
of  New  England  and  of  the  country  at  large,  in  the  shaping  of  which  it 
will  have  in  the  future,  as  it  has  has  had  in  the  past,  a  most  powerful 
influence." 

^^ear  Memorial  Hall  "was  recently  set  a  charming  statue  of  John 

Harvard,    The  young  clergyman  sits  in  his  chair,  his   pulpit  robe 

tlirown  around  him,  his  book  open  (m  his  knee,  his  thin  face  and  tran- 

qniljhopefid  eyes  looking  toward  the  western  sky.     He  is  thinking  of 

thcfhiys  that  are  to  be.    He  hears  nothing  of  the  vigorous  tide  of  life 

Ju*w  flowing  round  his  chair.    He  knows  nothing  of  past  success  or 

present  attainment.    His  face  shows  no  tra<»e  either  of  self-distrust  or  of 

''^'^-satisfaction.     But  the  quiet  unconsciousness  with  which  his  trustful 

**opfj  looks  towards  the  west  is  something  good  to  see,  and  is  typical  of 

^^^  college  life  to-day." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OK  HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

.     '  '^  addition  to  the  annual  catalogues  of  Harvard  University,  attention 

.     ^*^^lled  to  the  following  bibliography,  which  inchuhis  some  of  the  most 

I^ortant  histories,  treatises  upon  sx)ecial  topics,  magazine  articles,  and 
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niiseellanoous  \nitiiigs,  either  treating  of  or  making  some  reference  to  i-    Jits 
origin  an<l  development: 

Captain  Edward  JohnsoirH  "Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Siou^H  Savior  iu  Nc^^  'Sew 

Enjjland." 
Now  Enj^land's  First  Emits. 
Massachusetts  Historical  StxMcty  Concctioue. 
History  of  New  England,  J.  (f.  Palfrey. 
Tlic  Majjjnalia,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather. 

The  History  of  the  Massachusetts  Hay,  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson. 
(Joveruor  Winthrop's  Journal. 

History  of  Harvard  University,  IHIO.  President  Josiah  Quiiicy. 
History  of  Harvard  University,  1831.  Beujauiin  Peirce,  librarian. 
A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Harvard  (Ndle^e,  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  treasurer. 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Acts  of  the,  (Jencral  Conrt  of  the  Colony  a  ^Ki^ODd 

Couinumwealth. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Procoo« lings,  1861,  1882,  18r»0-r»7. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  <)rati«Mis  and  Poems,  T.  Aldeii,  Mjihs.  Hist.  Soc.  I'at.,  1811. 
Aeeount  Hooks  of  Treasurers  «)f  Harvanl  Colleji^e,  1(5<59-I7r)2,  J.  L.  Sibley. 
The  "Donation  Hook,"  a  compilation  of  ;:;rants,  donations,  etc. 
History  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Henjamin  H.  Wisner. 
Hioj^raphical  Sketches  (»f  the  Presidents  of  Harvard  Collej;c  to  the  year  IJS.31,  Qni—     •**'• 

Keg.  of  the  Amer.  Educ.  So*-.,  May,  IX.S1. 
Sketch  «)f  Harvard  College,  Quar.  Keg.,  May.  1837;  see.  also,  the'Quar.  Keg..  Mj  'X? 

1833. 
Harnard's  Auierican  .Journal  of  Education,  1857,  pp.  682,  683. 
Harnard's  Ami'rican  .Journal  of  Education.  History  of  Harvard  College,  vol.  xvn,  T 

XXIV,  83J*. 
Harnard's  American  .Journal  of  Etlucat ion.  Charter  of  1650,  vol.  i\,  133. 
Harnanl's  American  .Journal  of  Edu<ati(Mi,  Constitutional  Provision,  vol.  xvii.  >i 
Harnard's  American  .Journal  of  Edueatiou,  Stu<lies  in  Harvard  College,  1794-98,  vl^^ 

XVII,  1!H). 
Harnaid's  Ameri<au  .Journal  of  Education,  StudiCvS  in  Harvard  College.  1808-12,  y^:"^    ^' 

VII,  329. 
Harnard's  Anierican  .Journal  of  Educatitm,  Progress  from  1823  to  1860,  x,  293. 
Harnard's  Ameriean  .lournal  of  E<lu<'atlon,  List  «>f  Henefiudors,  ix,  139. 
Harnanl's  American  .Joiunal  of  Education.  Ifesourcas,  August  31,  1872,  xxiv,  451.  ^ 

Harnard's  American  Journal  of  E<lucation.  Founding  of  Professorships,  X,  293-296.       —  ^* 
Harnard's  Ameriean  .Journal  of  Educaticm,  Hiographieal  Sketch  of  I*resident  Feltui^  «_^*>" 

X,  265-293. 
Harnard's  Anwriian  .Journal  of  Edu<;ation,  vols,  ix,  129;  xxvn,  63,  and  :U)7-9,  ao^^ -^" 

V<ns.  V,   XX.  XXII,   XXIII. 

Aneestry  of  ,J«)lin  Harvard,  N.  E.  Historical  an<l  (ienealogical  Register,  July,  188rs-^^^^ 

alsfi.  v(ds.  XXXIX.  2tr>:  xl.  ISO  and  362. 
Speech  nf  I'd  ward  Everett   at  the  Celebration.   IX.36.  and  Everett's  Orations  an  ^*  ^' 

Sl)c'echcs. 
Memorial  of  Harvard,  Willianw.  an«l  Aiiduixi  Colleges.  E.  Everett,  1848-49. 
American  Collegi*s,  Charles  V.  Thwing. 
Hostfui  Almanar  for  IS5!».  Piesi<hMir  Walker. 
rnit«'d  States  Literary  (Ja/ctte,  vol.  i,  lOS.  1824-25. 
The  C(»lleu(.  Hook,  Kielianlson  A-  Clark,  1S7^<. 
The  Harvard  Hook,  Vaille  iV  Ciarl;,  1S7I. 

American  Colleges  and  the  Amei  lean  Public.  Dr.  Noah  Porter. 
The  "N«-NN  Education, "Atlantic  Monthly,  I'dnuary  and  March,  18C9. 
Ke({uirenu.'nts  for  Admission,  Eh'etive  Syst«'m,  etc.,  Appleton's  .fonrual,  June,  1874-^^ 
Social  Life,  Magazine  of  American  History,  December,  1887,  Henry  C.  Ba(l||per. 
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College  Goremment.  The  Nation,  February  25, 1886;  hoc,  jiIho,  vol.  41,  8,  and  vol.  42, 

pp.  169,  297, 446. 
Appletou'rt  Journal,  March,  1870. 
Harvard  College  Alumni  who  have  held  Official  PositionA,  Now  England  History  and 

Genealogical  Register,  July,  1887;  also,  the  same,  a  reprint. 
Harvard  Men  a^  Oflicers  of  Other  Collegi»H,  Harvanl  KegistiT,  1880,  p.  208. 
Harvard  University  in  the  War  of  1861-65,  FrjuHiis  H.  Brftwn,  m.  i>. 
Harvard  College,  in  North  American  Review,  1H41,  p.  873,  antl  in  January,  1869. 

(See,  also,  North  Anieri<;an  Review,  vol.  33,  art.  by  G.  Hancroft;  vol.  38,  art. 

by  J.  Pickering;  vol.  52,  art.  by  J.  G.  Palfrey;  vol.  60,  art.  by  A.  P.  Peabody; 

vol.  68,  art.  by  F.  IJowen;  Hee,  also,  No.  234.) 
Christian  Examiner,  v<il.  17,  J.  G.  Palfrey;  vol.  45,  (».  E.  Ellis. 
American  Quarterly  Register,  vol.  3,  art.  by  B.  H.  Edwards. 
Spirit  Pilgrim,  vol.  3,  pp.  323,  ^59;  vol.  4,  373. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Harvard  College  (1642-1689),  in  throe  vols., 

J.  L.  Sibley. 
The  Benefactors  of  Harvard  Cniversity,  1850,  O.  W.  Holmes. 
Harvard  University,  Illustrated,  8<'ribner's  Monthly,  July,  1876,  H.  E.  Scndder. 
Social  Life  at  Harvard,  Lippincott's  Monthly,  January,  1887,  Barrett  Wendell. 
Harvard  Divinity  8<h«>ol,  Unitarian  Review,  March,  1887,  C.  C.  Everett. 
The  Law  School  of  Harvard  College,  Xew  York,  1871,  J.  Parker. 
New  Requisitions  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol. 

30,  J.  P.Cooke. 
The  Elective  System,  George  Herbert  Pahner. 
The  Problem  of  Discipline  in  Higher  Education,  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1889,  N.  S. 

8haler. 
Hftrrarfl  Memorial  Biographies,  186(>,  T.  W.  Higginson. 
CoUegu  lustruetiou,  Scribner's  Monthly.  September,  1877,  (.'.  F.  Thwing. 
The  Stndy  of  History  in  Ameriean  Colleges  and  Universities,  Bureau  of  Education, 

1887,  Herbert  B.  Adams. 
Necrology  of  th«»  Oldest  Harvard  (Graduates,  (icorge  Henry  Whitman. 
Recipients  of  Honorary  Degrees,  J.  Q.  A.  Johnson. 
The  Firat  Scholarship  at  Harvard  College,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 
Harvard  Dental  School,  Luther  D.  Shf>pard. 

TheObject  of  a  University,  Atlantic  Mtintbly,  December,  188<),  Elisha  Mulford. 
Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  Kiddle  «St  SclnMu. 
A  History  of  Educati«m,  1889,  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
History  of  Eilucation  in  the  United  States,  1889,  Kieliard  G.  Boone. 
Har\'ard  and  ifc*  Surroundings,  seventh  eclition,  1886,  Moses  King. 
Harvard:  The  First  Ameriean  University  (16:^6-1736),  (J.  (J.  BusIl     This  forms,  with 

certain  addithms  and  omissions,  llu)  second  chapter  of  the  acetmipanying  history. 
L'Universit^S  Harvard,   l»y  Adrien  Jat^iuinot.     Revue   rnternationale,    1881,    1884, 

Part  L  was  translated  into  English  and  api)eared  in  the  Harvard  Register,  1881. 
An  Historical  Sketch  of  Harvard  University  from  its  foundation  to  May,  1890,  William 

K.  Thayer. 
The  following  rcferen«*es  are  also  given  :  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  r»8.  p.  731 ;  Overhmd, 
>f.  S.,  vol.  7,  181;  Ohl  and  New,  vol.  4,  p.  117;  The  Harvanl  Magazine,  1855  to  1864; 
Athenieum,  vol.  1,  p.  3,3,  1886;  Harvard  Uegist«T,  January.  1880,  to  June,  1881;  Har- 
vard Monthly,  beginning  in  1885-86;  Harvard  Advocate  (biweekly)  founde<l  in 
X866);  The  Harvard  Lampoon,  founded  1876  (a  fortnightly);  The  Daily  Crimson 
C18W);  The  Harvard  Law  Review  (1887),  a  monthly;  Harvardiana,  vol.  i,  18:^5-:S8. 

Also  referreil  to  in  this  history :  Literature  in  the  Colh*ge  Course,  Homer  B.  Spragiie, 
Education,  Septenilwr,  1887;  The  American  University,  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Edn- 
^Uition,  October,  1887;  The  Development  of  the  American  University,  George  T.  Ladd, 
Qctibuer's  Monthly,  1887. 
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Ill  addition  to  tlic  bibliography  borewitli  presented  and  much  other 
historical  matter  not  named,  there  is  offered  to  the  historiographer  of 
Harvard  University  a  very  large  <*olleetion  of  occasional  addresses, 
treatises,  and  x)apers  upon  all  the  vJiried  subji^cts  which,  especially  iu 
this  century,  have  had  to  do  with  the  different  departmeuts  of  the 
university.  • 

NoTK. — Since  tho  completion  of  this  history  in  Marcli,  1890,  probably  the  most 
notable  eviMit  conneirtcd  with  tho  attaii'8  of  the  University  has  bt^^n  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  eoUe^e,  the  gracluatt^  (b^partnieni,  and  the  Hcientitie  sehool.  Where  form- 
erly these  three  jjroupinpfs  of  stndents,  all  studying  the  same  kind  of  subjects,  were 
in  chargj*  of  three  independent  bodi«'s,  ap])arently  <listin('t,  but  reaHy  identical  in 
individual  constituents,  now  all  three  are  in  charge  <»f  one  body.  This  body  ii4 
now  called  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sci»»nces,  but  if  its  nienibershi]>  be  analyzed  it  is 
found  to  contain  all  the  nnjuilx'Ts  of  the  old  college  faculty,  all  the  members  of  the 
old  scientific  school  faculty,  and  all  the  meni1)ei*s  of  the  tdd  academic  coinioil  that 
ever  had  any  direct  connection  with  the  graduate  department.  The  gra<lnate  s<*hool, 
as  it  is  now  called,  is  brought  to  the  front.  Of  the  forty  or  tifty  new  course's  of 
Htudy  presented  by  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  tliis  year,  nearly  all  are  for  gra<l- 
nates.  Another  large  block  of  college  scholarships  has  been  turned  over  to  the  grad- 
uate* school  for  present  use.  Tho  distinction  is  now  clearly  detined  between  liberal 
studies  and  professi«uial  studies.  There  is  simi)ly  one  de])artment,  which  is  called 
the  department  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  which  the  humanities,  the  arts,  and  the 
sciences  will  bo  developed  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  university  admit.  As  now 
arranged  the  instruction  in  the  department  of  art  and  sciences  is  unbroken  from  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year  to  the  approval  of  the  thesis  of  the  successful  can- 
didati^  for  I*h.  D.  Tht;  graduate  school  is  evidently  destined  to  be  one  of  the  "great 
bodies"  of  the  university. 

Looking  over  the  lists  of  members  of  the  various  dei)artment8,  it  appears  that  all 
have  gained  since  last  year,  1889-90.  The  total  increase  is  192  students  and  IS 
teachers.  I'he  gain  ih  the  law  school  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable.  Five  years  ago 
the  school  had  only  150  members;  to-day  it  has  279.  No  one  doubts  that  this  gain  is 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  so  ably  organized 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  Mr.  Wadt^,  and  their  associates. 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year,  1891-92,  there  is  to  bo  given  a  special  connie 
iu  methods  of  instruction,  which  are  adapted  to  the  purjioses  of  teachers  and  of  per- 
sons intending  to  bo  teachers.    The  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  or 
scientilic  S(!hools,  or  men  known  to  be  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  under  the 
same  conditions  as  govern  admission  to  the  graduate  school.    Tho  members  of  tbfjte 
c(»urses  will  be  under  tho  supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the   faculty,  and 
after  ptissing  satisfactory  examinations  iu  any  part  of  the  work  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  faculty,  they  wiU  receive  certilicates  of  the  work  actually  done.    The  instnictiun 
ofl'ered  relates  tt)  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching,  and  to  the  methods  of  ele- 
rumtary  tt^aching  in  the  following  topics:    Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French, 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  geography. 
A  (M)urse  of  lectures  in  each  of  these  topics,  by  instructors  belonging  to  tho  depart- 
ment in  question,  will  form  the  basis  of  the  instruction,  and  in  addition,  eandidfttee 
will  be  re<iuired  to  perform  s])ecial  tasks,  as  indicated  iu  the  announcements  of  the 
various  courses,  as  practical  exercises,  conference  and  attendance  upon  coursefl  o( 
instruction  already  included  in  the  general  list  of  those  offered  by  tho  faculty. 

The  gifts  to  the  University  continue  in  an  (iver-llowing  stream,  and  amount  to 
about  $500,000  annully.  The  objects  of  these  gifts  are  singularly  variooB,  and  «U 
interesting.  They  reacli  out  to  every  department  and  affect  to  a  greater  or  Irt* 
degree  all  the  members  of  the  University. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
WILLIAMS  COLLEGK. 

fl^.  Eben  Bi:rt  Tausons,  d.  i».,  Snntary  of  the  Faculty. 

i  - 

*':      THE   FOUND liK — TIIK   FUKK   Si.'HOOL. 

Uege,  at  Willi5iiust(»\vn,  IJcrkshin^  County,  Muss.,  was 
l|r93«  The  town  and  tli<^  riill<';4:<^  were  named  in  honor  of 
.  WillianiH,  who  had  eoniniand  ot'  tiie  torts  in  the  f{<N>.ssK*/ 
killed  in  a>  batUe  witli  the  French  and  Indians,  Sep- 
By  his  will  he  estal)lishe<l  a  tree  wS<*hool  in  tlie  town- 
to  bear  his  nann*.  The  most  advanced  students  of  this 
e  the  tirst  (^olleji:c  elass,  numberin;^  4,  ami  re4*eived  the 
of  ba4*heh»r  of  arts  in  the  antnmn  t»f  ITiK"*. 
amount  h»t1t  by  the  will  of  Colnntd  Williams  was  earefully 
kr  30  years  }»y  tin*,  executors,  and  they  then  obtained  permis- 
tlie  State  lei^islature  to  earry  out  the  benevolent  jnirposes  of 
ior.  The  fund  for  buihlin^  was  increased  by  individual  sub- 
y  and  by  the  avails  of  a  lottery,  which  tlu^  general  court 
inrthat  purpose.  The  buihlin^  which  is  now  known  as  West 
AB  tlilu  ei'wittMl  for  the  use  of  the  free  school,  and  was  tinisluMl 
It  wiy4  a  notable  buildin;^  tbr  those  times,  a  brick  structure^ 
k  leiifiTth,  42  feet  in  width,  and  four  stori<*.s  high,  <'rownin[f  a 
»yerln|)i^s  much  of  the  adjacent  country,  even  to  the  mouutuius 
m  evi 
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\dhkn  much  of  the  adjacent  co 
vijy  side. 


THK   ADMINLSTUATION    OF    IMIKSIDKNT    FITCII. 

6  EM^huol  was  o))ened  in  1701,  with  Kev.  KlMMiezer  Fitch,  a 
jf  Yale  Oolh»g<s  as  preceptor,  and  Mr.  John  L*»ster  as  assistant. 
>l  at  once  becann*  popular,  attracting  the  youth  from  consid- 
rtioUH  of  the  three  States  that  m<»(?t  at  tin*  northwestern  <*orner 
niship.  'The  succ<»ss  of  the  school  was  so  great  that  tin*  lU'xt 
rustees  asked  the  h»gislature  to  incorpcn'ate  tin'  scjuwd  into  a 
rhiBwas  done,  and  a  grant  of  J?  1,000  was  made  from  the  State 
or  the  purchase  of  b(M)ks  and  phi]oso]>hica1  ap|>aratus.  The 
us  put  under  the  care  of  12  trustees,  who  elec'ted  Preceptor 
first  i>resid<Mit  of  the  college,  lixed  the  terms  of  admission, 
il  the  first  Wednesday  of  September  as  connnencement  day. 
>er  of  trustees  was  afterwards  nnuh'  17.  For  admission  to  the 
15  J^-20 
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colh'^r  till*  ciiiKlidatc  must  be  "al)h*  iu*curat<»ly  to  reswl,  i»ar«e,  and 
coustriKs  to  tlh*  satisfaction  of  the  president  and  tutor,  VirgilV  ^ueid, 
Tully's  Orations,  and  tin?  Evanjj^elists  in  (ireek;"  or,  if  pifferriu^ 
to  be<'onu*  a<*(inaiiit<'d  with  Krencdi,  to  be  "able  to  read  and  pifuiouuce, 
with  a  tol(*rabh»  di'^r«M»  of  a<*curavy  and  Ihieney,  some  approved  French 
author."  Prrsidi'ut  Kitrh,  with  ont^  tutor  the  llist  vear,  and  with  tliree 
the  seeond  yrar,  ronstitut«'<l  the  faculty.  As  West  College  ineh)S«*d 
ehapel,  Ubrary,  rcritation  rotuns,  studies,  an<l  dfu-mitorjes,  S4)  the  presi- 
deut  was.  a  whoh*  corps  of  instructors  in  nninifohl  subjects.  In  ITO.j  the 
eataloji^u*'  was  printed,  witli  tlu'  names  of  77  students. 

Tlie  iiuuuMliate  success  of  tlii'  institution  induced  the  8tate  to  (n*ant 
two  townsIii])sof  hind  in  Main<»  for  anotlier  coUe|?e  buildin^r.  This  land 
was  sold  foi' J*l(),(K)0,  and  in  1797  h^ast  <.N»nej^e  was  Imilt  upon  another 
cominandiujL;'  elevation.  It  was  a  brick  building,  four  st^iries  in  height, 
and  in  otlier  dimensions  consid<*rably  larj^er  than  West  (>olIe^e.  This 
secon<l  college  buildin^jT  mark<'d  tln»  bounty  of  the  State,  a.s  the  fiwt 
stood  tor  individual  iM'neticenc*^  Antl  these  two  buildings  ijerved  all  the 
j>urpos«'s  of  tlu»  eolle«ri'  tor  many  years. 

The  teacliin«4:  tone  durinjr  the  administration  of  President  Kiteh, in 
addition  to  rlie  w<»rk  of  the  prcsichMit  himself,  e<»nsisted  in  all  of  39 
tutors  and  .'»  [irofessors.     Some  of  tin*  tutors  }»eeame  eminent  in  after 
years.     Jeremiah    Day    becann*   president    of  Yale,  Henry  Davis  be- 
came pr4'sident  of  Middlebury  and  of  Hamilton,  Asa   Burbauk  had  a 
|)rominent  part  in  or^ani/in;Li:  the  Berkshire  Me<lieal  School,  and  BiUi- 
croft  Kowh'r  was  a  pn»tessor  in   Uan^or  TlKH>h»j;ical  Semirtary.    The 
lirst  }»r<)tessorshi]»  establisln»d  in  Williams  ("ollej^e  was  in  the  French 
hui^ua^e.     From  17i)r>  to  171M>  Sanun»l  Ma ckay  tilled  that  ] dace.    The 
professorshi))  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso])hy  was  established 
in  IStMi.  and  (iauialiel  Smith  Olds,  a  ^aaduate  of  the  ctdle^e  in  1S4U  aiid 
a  tutor  in  it  from   IstKJ  to  isori,  IxM-ame  the  first  incumbent.     He  re- 
maiiH'<l  L*  years,  and  in  \s\{}  Chester  Dewey,  a  jrraduate  of  the  college 
in  isoii  and  a  tutor  in  it  from   IHOS  to  'ISIO,  tbllowiMl  as  in'ofess<)r.    H* 
serv4*<l  hen*  17  years,  ami  in  lat<»r  years  ha<l  nundi  to  do  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Koehester.     The  ]»rofessorship  of  law  and  civil  jxdity  contiiiwrf 
only  fnun   1S12  tt)  1S1."»,  and  Daniel  Dewey,  the  leiiding  lawyer  of  the 
tt)wn.  was  the  only  ]nofessor  in  that  department. 

Th«'re  were  l(»t»  ;;radnates  <lui'in«r  the  lil  years  of  Dr.  Pitch's  prea- 
<h»ncy,  makinji*  an  annual  averajrc  o\'  nearly  22.  Two  hundnHl  of  these 
;^radnates  wer**  hiwyers,  from  whose  lanks  Mills  and  A.shley  wont  to 
the  l'nite<l  States  Senat«',  Williams  tt)  the  otHce  of  governor  in  Ver- 
mont. Williams.  Pettibon«»,  lh»tts,  Morell,  Kellogg,  Dewey,  Paijje,  awl 

Birdsall  to  the  most  eminent  places  o{'  the  State  judiciarv,  and  UJiuen     ] 

•  if 

wi're  membersi»f  the  I'nited  States  Mouse  of  Kepresesntatives.     Aiia*^^ 

men  notable  in  otiier  ways  were  lilaton  the  naturahst,  Hale  the  wlito^     ? 

Ktl wards  tiie  presidi'ut  of  Andov4'r  Thecdogical  Semniary,  Childs  ^'^     ' 

president  of  the  Berkshire  Medieal  School,  and  Bryant  the  i>oet. 
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Midway  in  tliis  administration,  in  th«»  siuiuiut  of  IS<M»,  was  tlu»  socalltMl 
** Haystack  Pniyer-meetiiij^r  whidi  was  tlir  bc^^iiniiiij^of  tho  AiiK*ri(.'an 
furei^i  missionary  actinty.  Five  youu^  mi*ii.  Mills,  Uichanls,  Looiiiis, 
Robbins,  and  (rreen,  were  in  a  seelu<le<l  field  eonsnltinj^  with  ea<'U  other 
u|>on  their  duty  to  preaeh  the  jjfospel  in  heathen  lands.  A  ])assiii<j^ 
shower  eaused  them  to  take  shelter  uiMh»r  a  haysta<*k,  whieh  thus 
assumed  histori<*al  sijifnitiean^'e,  and  the  sueeess  of  those  younjjc  men  in 
accomplish  in  ;l^  their  jiurpose  has  ;jiv«Mi  to  the  colh-^^e  ii  sjieeial  niission- 
aiy  prominenee  in  all  its  hist^uy.  A  marble  shaft,  surniounte<l  by  a 
marble  glolHi  on  whieh  is  senl])ture<i  in  hold  relief  the  similitude  of  a 
haystack  risiss  from  the  midst  of '-Mission  Park"  and  marks  "'the  birth- 
pUu;<)  of  American  foreijj:n  missicms."' 

THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF    PRESIDENT    MOOKE. 

Altera  lonjf  and  prosp<Tous  iidniinistration  Dr.  I*'iteh  i'esi<;jiH'd  the 
office  of  president  and  ae<'epted  a  pastorate  in  West  BloomtuOd,  N.  V. 
On  thesiimedaytliat  the  trustees  ae4epte<i  his  resijicnation,  May!*,  ISlTi, 
they  elected  Dr.  \Vo<mIs,  of  Andover,  as  th<*ir  tii'st  i-hoie*',  and  Professor 
Aloore,  of  Dartmouth,  as  tlu'ir  s4»eond  «*ln»ire,  for  the  presidency.  The 
former  declined  and  Prof.  Ze]>haniah  Swift  Moon*  was  inaugurated 
president,  Si'ptember  .*?,  ISl.").  He  was  a  ;rradu;ite  of  Dartmouth,  and 
bad  but  little  ac4piaiiitaiice  with  the  colh»»;e  to  which  In*  was  called.  The 
questiou  of  ivmoving  the  collejje  to  soint*  more  a<'cessil)h'  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Counecticut  Kiver  became  at  onc«*  I  he  al)sorbin|y:  topic  when 
it  was  found  that  the  new  president  favoi'cd  such  r«Miioval.  Ami  though 
the  dwnsioii  of  the  trustees  was  against  renMival,  y«*t  the  ellect  of  the 
contmversy  was  demoralizing,  the  nunilHT  of  students  dccreasetl,  and 
after  fi  years  of  disc<mi'aging  work  Dr.  Moore,  taking  a  few  students 
with  him,  '*  withdrew  from  tin*  Herkshire  college  and  bent  his  steps 
toward  the  hills  of  Amherst.'' 

The  teachiug  force  during  this  a4lminisrration  <-onsiste<l  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  filled  the  chair  of  theohigy,  Prt>f.  riiester  Dewey,  who  c(»n- 
tiniied  in  chargeof  mathematics  and  natural  i>hllos«)phy,  Prof.  Kbenezer 
Kellogg,  who  taught  the  (Ireek  ami  Latin  languages,  an<l  seven  tutors. 
No  new  linildings  weie  erected. 

Ninety  men  graduated  in  the  six  classes  of  this  administration,  an 
average  of  fitteen  a  year.  Some  of  the  noted  names  upon  the  college 
roll  call  of  this  iH»riod  were  (iovernor  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts, 
Jona^  King,  the  missionary,  Kmnuuis,  the  geologist,  (chancellor  DeiuMlict, 
of  New  York,  1  )r.  Davis,  the  vice-]nesident  of  thecolh*ge,  Dorus('lark(S 
the  divine,  the  editiU's  Hal  lock,  and  Dr.  Sal)in,  friend  and  trustee  of 
the  college  for  half  a  C4'utiiry. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  pn)gn'ss  of  h>arning  in  the  I'ollegf*  during 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  M<M)re.     One  writer  says: 

Th«  AtmcMipbereof  thiMiistitiitioii  was  too  wurlikr  for  tiic  |i1:ii.-hI  pursuits  of  litora- 
taie.    inter  arwM  tiltnt  UtUrw  li  hyi-s. 
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In  tin's  tiin<M»r  sore  trial  tor  tlu»  n)lh»;^^r  a  insui  of  ran»  jKiwrrs  was 
fouiKl to  take  t\w  l(»a<hMslii|).  Kev.  Kdward  Dorr  Gritttn,  i).i).,ii  graduate 
o\'  Vale  ill  17!M^,  a  iiiaii  of  vi;;:oroiis  ])roportioiis  in  Innly,  mind,  and  spirit, 
was  rh'rtcd  to  tli«'  |)n»sidoncy.  He  was  attra<!to<l  by  tlir  missionary 
history  <»!'  tlu'  rollt^jxc,  and,  a^^coptiii^,  was  inan^nratvd  November  14, 
1S21.  roiili<lonr<»  in  tlir  t'ntnrc  of  tlio  coUo^e  was  so  fully  rest oixnI  that 
8-'">,<M-><>  were  at  oiKte  raised,  a  line  briek  building,  now  calleil  (xritlin 
Hall,  was  erected  lor  a  ehapel,  and  the  affairs  of  the  college  were  every 
way  iinin'oved. 

Williams  ('olle^e  has  liiid  the  credit  of  doin^  several  ./iVj!*/  things,  two 
of  wliit'h  eann^  into  this  ])eriod.  To  help  the  eoUege  in  its  emergency 
the  So<riety  of  Aliunni  wjis  organized  in  September,  1S21.  It  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  eoiineetion  with  any  college  and  has  proved  a  usi»ful 
organization  in  keeping  the  graduates  acquainted  with  the  nei^ls  of  the 
coUege  and  in  sympathy  with  its  ]>rogress.  This  society  holds  an 
annual  nu^eting  the  day  before  <'Oiiiim^iH'ement,  and  by  the  eourtesy  of 
the  board  of  trustees  has  the  election  of  fivi.^  members  of  that  ImkIv. 
Another  first  thing  was  the  sending  out  of  a  seientifle  exi)edition  in 
1S;C>  to  study  the  plant  and  aninnil  life  of  Nova  Scotia.  Other  and 
longer  ex])editions  hav<»  been  made  by  the  college  in  later  years. 

In  the  tcaehing  force  of  this  period  Presid(»nt  (rritlin  fiUed  the  chair 
of  theology,  and  sevi'ral  new  departments  were  established.  Professiir 
Kellogg  held  the  chair  of  (ireek  and  Latin  during  the  whole  of  the 
administration.  The  new  chair  of  moral  phih)Sophy  and  rhetoric  was 
taken  l>y  William  Augustus  Porter,  a  graduate  of  the  eoHege  in  1X18, 
and  a  tutor  in  it  from  ISPJ  to  1H21.  He  died  in  18.St),  and  was  followwl 
by  Mark  Hopkins,  who  afterwanls  Ix'came  iH'esident  of  the  college.  In 
inath«'niatics  and  natural  ])hilosophy  Prof.  (Mu»ster  Dewey  was  tVdh)W(*4l 
in  1S27  by  Sylvester  Hov4\v  for  2  ye;irs,  and  then  by  Albert  Hopkins. 
In  1S:J;>,  Kbenezer  Kmmons,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1818,  became 
professor  of  natural  history  aiul  retained  the  work  till  1S50.  From  that 
tinn»  till  his  death,  in  1S0;*>,  he.  was  in  charge  of  mineralogy  and  ge<dogy. 
Ill  1S.$.'>,  Joscjih  Aldeii  wa^^  made  professcu*  of  rhetoric,  ])olit!cale<*onomy, 
and  history,  and  remained  till  isr)2.  F<a'  the  same  |K'ri<Nl,  from  1S35 
till  1.S.VJ,  Kilwanl  Lascll  held  the  chair  of  chemistry.  With  these  pn>- 
fessorsduriii'C  this  administration  tliei'c  were  associated  21  tutors,  s<mie 
of  whom  became  eminent  in  their  educational  work;  the  Hopkins 
brothers,  at  Williams;  Veomans,  the  president  of  Lafayette;  Heuetlict^ 
the  chancellor;  Sheldon,  the  juesident  of  Colby,  and  CalhOOD,  the  mis- 
sionary. 

Aft4»r  l.")  years  of  most  anluons  siM'vice,  President  <rrifttn  resignwl  and 
n'tiiriuMi  to  Newark,  when*  he  di«»<l  November  S,  18;<7.  Duiing  hi* 
presiilency  of  15  years  there  were  .'511  graduates,  a  yearly  averagt*  of 
nearly  21.    Of  those  gradimting  during  that  period  Mark  and  Albert 
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Hopkins,  Nathaniel  Herrick  Grittin,  ami  »John  Tatlock  bt^canie  perma- 
nently eonniicted  with  the  collojrt' «^  tMhicators;  while  .T()S(»i)h  \Vliit<5, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  lor  M>  y<'ars 
tre^isurer  of  the  coUege;  David  T)udh\v  Field,  tlie  lawyer;  Sanuu»l  Inv 
nseuH  Prime,  the  editor,  and  William  Hyde,  the  banker,  as  friends  and 
trustees  of  the  college,  were  closely  identified  with  its  history.  Many 
notable  names  are  found  in  the  college  <'atalogue  of  that  period,  and 
tlui  marked  characteristic  of  the  administration  is  the  number  of  grad- 
uat<'s  who  beciime  ministers.  Of  the  .'31 1  graduat^^s  148,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  were  clergymen.  Some  classes  were  more  than  half  on  that  side, 
and  in  one  class,  1827,  there  were  23  clergymen  in  a  chuss  of  30  men. 
Nothuig  could  more  perfectly  illustrati3  the  persistent  religious  pressure 
of  the  mighty  man  of  God  who  gave  his  best  ami  rii)est  days  to  the 
college. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   PRKSIDENT   HOPKINS.  * 

There  was  i)rovidentially  an  Klisha  to  re<'eive  the  mantle  of  the  de- 
pai*ted Elijah.  Mark  Hopkins,  a  graduateof  the  college*,  in  1824,  a  tutor 
in  it  fi-om  1825  to  1827,  a  graduate  of  the  lierkshire  Medical  School  in 
1820,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  and  mcu'al  philosophy  from  18.30,  was 
elected  to  the  pre-sidency  and  was  inaugurated  Septemlier  15,  18.30. 

The  next  year  an  astronomical  obs(»ivatory  was  built,  largely  by  the 
efibrtoS  and  at  the  expense  of  Prof.  Albert  IIo]>kins,  the  first  observatory 
permanently  connected  with  any  colleg<»  in  this  country  devoted  wholly 
to  this  purpose.  Eiu^t  College  was  burned  Octobc^r  17,  1841,  and  there 
was  no  insurance.  The  next  year  the  present  east  and  south  coHege 
buildings  were  erected.  In  184f>  tlu^  lilirary  building,  Lawrence  Hall, 
was  put  up  with  money  given  by  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  In  1847 
Kellogg  Hall  was  built  as  another  dormitory,  with  recitation  rooms  on 
the  lower  floor.  In  18.")5  Nathan  Ja<kson.  of  New  York,  built  Jackson 
Hall  for  the  lyceum  of  natural  history.  Three  years  later  he  bought  the 
AVhitman  phice  for  the  i)re8ident\s  residen<M»  iuid  eiahiwed  a  ])rofessor- 
fihip  in  theology.  In  1859  the  stone  chapel,  with  alumni  hall,  was  ded- 
icated. The  money  for  building  it  had  been  raised  by  subscri])tion.  In 
1865  a  stime  buihling  of  the  mixed  (lothic  style  was  enacted  for  use  as  a 
gymnasium  and  to  afford  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms  for  chemis- 
try and  physics.  This  was  called  Goodricli  Hall,  after  the  donor,  John 
Z.  Groodiich,  of  Stockbridge.  At  the  tinu'  of  high  ])ri(!es  and  uns(»ttled 
affairs,  caused  by  the  war,  the  State  gave  the  <ollege  *75,()0()  on  condi- 
tion that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by  tlu»  friends  of  the  college. 
This  was  done  by  the  perscmal  solicitation  of  tin*  president. 

The  teaching  force  of  this  pericHl  was  a  strong  one.  ]M-esi<lent  Hop- 
kins taught  moral  and  int^^llectual  ]>hilosophy,  and  for  half  a  century 
made  those  subjects  the  attractive  center  of  the  collegi*  life.  For  20 
years  he  tauglit  all  the  studies  of  the  senior  year,  and  daring  his  whole 
presidency  he  taught  the  greater  part  of  those  studies.     His  brother, 
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Prol*.  Alhnt  Hopkins,  n    ^nidnnte  ol'  the  colU^jr**  in  l-'^i-Ni,  ji   tutor  in  it 
Irouj  lS27t4)  1S2!),  cnntiniKMl  to  be  [n-otVssor  ofniatlHMnnti«\s  and  natiirnl 
]»]iiIo.s<>]>1iy tVoni  lS2!Mo  ls:(S,  tlicn  HlltMl  t1i«M!liair()f  nnf ural  pliilos4Pjiliy 
and  astrtMioniy  till   ISOS,  and  of  astronomy  troni   1 80S  till  liis  dcMtli  iu 
1872.     iV  vi^(»rous  man,  an  i^itlinsiast  in  liis  work,  tin*  int<*ii)rt4er  <»l' 
natnre,  a  man  ot'i)ray«'r,  tin'  hnildrr  and  supi>ortorora  rliiin-li  iu  a  iu*jr- 
lertod  iiistri<*t  of  tho  town,  ho  made  a  diM'pan«l  al)idin^  improssiou  u|mpii 
tin*  colh'j^v.     John  Tathx'k,  a  ^raduatfof  tho  rollejr*'  in  18;i0,  aud  a  tutor 
in  it  2  y«*ars,  was  professor  of  matlu-matirs  from  18.'5S  till  Isii7.     In  l.S4»j 
Natlianii'l  Ilerrirk  (hiHln,  a  ^nailnateof  tlu»  collc^jce  in  18:54,  and  a  tuti^r 
in  it  one  ye^ir,  iM^eame  ]>r(>fessor  of  (Jreek  and  Latin.     In  ISTkJ  the  work 
was  divided,  and  he  retained  the  (rreek  departnnMit  till  1S.57-     He  lu*- 
caine  librarian  in  bS^iO,  and  eontinue<l  in  that  servi<*e  till  his  death  iu 
1S7(>.     Isaac  Xewton  LineoIn,a  jriadnateof  tlieeoUej^e  in  I.S47,  was  pn*- 
fessor  of  Latin  and  French  from    isr);>  till  his  death  in  JSIi2.     In  liSi7 
John  L(^nnn'l  Thomas  lMnlli])s,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1847,  be<-aiue 
professor  of  (rreek,  and  remained  till  18(;8.     In  1877  In*  became  librariaiL 
and  serviMl  in  that  ollh'e  till  his  <ieath  in  lS7t>.     Paul  Ansel  ( 'hadbourne, 
who  aft<*rwards  becauu*  pr<»si<ient,  was  professor  in  chemistrv  aud  iitit- 
ural  history  from  18r>;nn  18(»7.     From  isr>4  to  ISiVi  Addison   Hallanl.  a 
graduate  of  the  colle<»:e  in  1842,  and  a  tutor  in  it  oneyi»ar.  was  profess<ir 
of  rhetoric.     In  1855  John  Dascom.  a    <;raduate  t»f  the  c<dlege  in  l.S4I>, 
and  a  tut<u'  in  it  one  year,  becanu'  professor  of  rh(»toric  and  reinaincil  till 
1874,  when  he  was  called  t-.)  the  prcsideu<'y  of  th(»  University  of  Wiwon- 
«iu.     In  1887  he  returned  to  Williams  as  lecturer  on  soeioh)gy.    Fmm 
J854  tu  iSfJS  Arthur  Latham  Perry,  a  «riaduate  of  the  college  in  lH^>i 
and  a  tutor  in  it  one  year,  was  ]U'ofessor   of  history,  ]H)litical  ecoiioiiiy, 
and  (lerinan.     From  istW  till  l-SJH  he  Idled  the  ] professorship  of  history 
and  political  economy.     From  I85S  to  IStM)  Thonms  Edwanls  Clark  was 
professor  «»f  chemistry,     i-'ranklin  Tarter,  a  gr.iduat^  of  tin*  collc^' in 
J8f>2,  who  afterwards  ]>ecamc  presidiMit,  had  the  dei)artment  of  Litiii 
and  PrtMich  from  18t;:i  to  l.S<;8,  :ind  of  Latin  from  1808  to  1872,  wlu-ii  li«* 
became  professor  of  (lerman   in  N'ale.     William  Reynolds  I>inuiuN'k.>i 
graduate  of  the  college,  in    1S55,  was  professor  of  (Ireek   from  IStJStill 
1872,  when   he  became  head-master   of  the  uew  Adauis  A<*adeiny  J*l 
(jjuincy.     .Vrthur  Williams  Wright,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1850,  luul  tl»^ 
eliair  of  physics  and  chemisti-y  from  LSiiS  to  1S72,  when  he  lKH.'aiiM» pr**"    i 
lessor  of  physi<'s  in  Vale.     Charles  Franklin  (Jilsou,  a  p'adnatc  of  th^    J 
j'ollege  in  185.'l,  was  professor  of  modern   languages  Inuu  18(58  till  In* 
<h*ath  in    1881.     Sanborn  Tenncy,  a   giaduate  of  Andierst  iu  1853,  «"«** 
]n'(»fessor  of  natural   history  from    isr»s  till  his  death   in    1877.    Jain*^ 
^Marshall  An<lersou,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1S54,  was  ]m>fe»*>r<" 
mathiMuatics  one  yi'ar.     Charles  Hussell  Treat,  a  graduate  of  the  (ullt'r** 
in  lS(i.S.  was  ju'ofessor  of  physiology  and  vocal  and  ])liy8ieal  eulturpfr"*"* 
180tJ  to  1800.     (;yrus  Morris Dodd,  a  graduateof  the  eollegt*  in  ISTAhtfJ 
been  profe.ssor  of  niathemati<'s  since  18<J0. 
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Soum*  profeftsorships  wore  ]>ai*tly  «>r  wholly  t»iulowtMl  4luriii;i;  this  periiML 
The  Liiwi*em»ePrf)f(i»ssi)rship  of  (Ireok  was  naiiu»<l  in  honor  of  Amos  Law- 
r<»nt'i\  The  Morris  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  was  iianuKl  for  IMiilij) 
Van  Ness  Morris,  an  early  donor  to  the  eollep'.  William  K.  Dod^e 
l^ave  a  fund  to  endow  the  pn»si(hMn\v  of  tin*  rolle^e.  Orrin  Sajr^  ^ave 
name  to  the  Professorship  of  History  and  Political  Keonomy.  David 
rhidley  Field,  a  j^raduate  of  the  college  in  lS2."i,  endowinl  the  Field 
Memorial  E*rofessoi-ship  of  Astronomy,  built  the  new  Astnmomieal  Ob- 
servatory at  «a  later  ])eriod,  and  ol\en  ranie  to  the  help  of  thr  college. 
The  professorshii>  of  Latin  is  nanuMl  from  the  State,  which  jj^ranted 
8l)Coial  help  to  the  collejre  in  its  emergency. 

Dr.  Hopkuis  resifjncnl  the  presiileney  in  1S72.  During  the  .%  years 
of  his  administration  there  w(»r(»  1,4!>1  <;raduates,  an  averaj^e  of  41  (»ach 
year.  These  graduati'M  occupieil  manifold  [)ositions  of  service  and  re- 
8i)OU8ibility.  James  Abram  (lartield,  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  grra<luate  of  the  collej^e  in  IHTjr*.  Dr.  Hopkins  retaincHl  the  pn»- 
fessorship  of  moral  and  intellectual  ])hilosophy  until  his  death  in  1H87. 
In  bis  anniversary  diseoiu\se  in  18S0  he  said: 

If  wo  iucliule  the  present  ^^nuluatiii:;  cln.s.^.  t)ie  \vh<»le  iiuiiilior  of  tho  aluiiLiii  now 
liviiijL;  is  L72(>.  Of  tbcsi',  all  exrept  .*M  h:ivi>  been  tan<;ht  by  iin*.  Iliavo  also  tau;;bt 
534  of  the  ahiiiini  who  have  pasHod  away;  in  all,  '2.'22[). 

Ill  this  noble  work  of  teach  in  «^  he  did  nnich  in  bringing  the  collejrt*  to 
what  he  ealhHl  his  ideal  of  what  a  colle«^e  ou^ht  to  be. 

All  infltitutioii  where  a  ynnni;  man.  dnrin*;  the  critical  ])criu<l  of  trauHition  from 
l>oyho«id  to  manhood,  and  even  later,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  for  himself  the 
1>eHt  that  ho  can  do;  and  also  one  that  shaU  do  for  every  such  youn^  man  the  best 
that  can  lie  done  for  him. 

A  tK>iind  body,  a  disciplined  mind,  a  liberal  education,  a  rijjht  diaracter,  these 
ouji^ht  to  he  the  result  of  a  <'ourse  in  cnl]ci;e.  Thesci  it  will  i^ive  if  the  youny;  men 
tre  <lispo8e<l  to  do  for  themselves  the  best  that  they  can  do.  and  if  the  college  has 
the  means  to  do,  and  will  do,  the  best  that  can  be  done  fur  them. 

THE  ADMIXI.STUATIOX  (»F    PRKSIDENT   <^IIAl)BOlTllXE. 

Dr.  Hopkins  ha4l  fixed  ui)on  his  seventieth  year  as  the  time  for  resi<i:nin«:f 
the  pre,sideney.  He  therefore  resij^ned  in  1S72,  and  Paul  Ansel  <.-ha<l- 
Iwunie,  a  {jraduati*  of  the  colle«::e  in  ISIS,  a  tutor  in  it  luie  year,  aiul  a 
professor  in  it  14  years,  was  elected  president  ainl  was  inauj^urated 
July  27,  1872. 

In  1872,  the  trustees,  aide«l  by  the  alumni,  built  and  iumished  C-olle^e 
Hall,  ui  oitler  to  reduce  the  price  of  btnird  to  stiuh*nts.  It  is  a  building 
of  three  stories,  the  <lining  halls  are  on  the  first  Hihu*,  and  the  other 
Htories  are  used  as  dormitories.  In  1S71>,  Kdward  Clark,  a  graduate  of 
the  eollege  in  18iU,  bought  for  the  college  the  '^Wilder  Cabinet,"  a  valu- 
able colleetion  of  minerals.  In  1S82  he  erectiMl  a  lin<»  structure  of  stone' 
to  cx)ntain  this  collection.  This  building  is  called  *'  ( -lark  Hall ''  in  honor 
of  the  donor. 
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Thr  teachiii<r  foHM*  «»r  tin*  rDllc^o  wsis  inufli  tin*  saiin*  jis  uiirlrr  the 
piv^MMliiiorptvsidnicy :  Dr.  II(»]»kiiis  in  iii(»r:il  iiud  iiitrllectual  philosopliy. 
Dr.  liascoiu  in  rlirtorir.  Professor  I  Vrry  in  history  ami  politiful  or^oiioiiiy.  J 

I*rof(i\ssor  (lilsoii  in   hhkUu'd  lau^xiuw^s.  Professor  Ti'iiiiry  in  natural  ^ 

history,  and  Professor  DchM  in  mathematics.  In  lS7l\  Kdwanl  Honick 
(Jritlin,  a  "^njulnate  of  the  eolle'^e  in  1862  aial  a  tutor  in  it  one  year,  was 
eh»et<Hl  professor  of  Latin,  fie  remained  witli  the  eoUe^irt*  in  tin*  several 
ehairs  of  liatin.  rhetorie,  and  mental  and  m«>ra1  phih»sophy.  till  IS^^O. 
when  Uv  heeame  (h»an  of  Jolins  Hopkins  Tniversity.     Sin<*r  1871*  Or-  ( 

lando  Mar<*ellns  Fernahl,  a  jrradnate  of  llarvanl  in  1SC4,  has  lilli-^l  tin*  J 

Lawrrnr**   l*ror([*ssorshi[>  of  (in*ek.     From  1S72  to  1S70  Ira   Kemsen.  :i  ' 

^ra<luat<' of  tilt*  Colh'^r**  of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  j  professor  i  if  pi  lysics 
and  I'hrinistry.  From  1S7<J  to  18S1  Masi*  Sliepard  Sonthworth,  a  jrradn- 
ate  of  Yah*  in  1808,  was  ])rofess<-»r  of  4*hemistry.  Fnan  187<»  in  issl, 
Truman  llrnry  Satlord,  a  ;j:raduate  of  Harvard  in  I8r>-1,  was  i>rotess*ir<it' 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Sinrr  ISSl  In*  has  tilled  the  Firld 
IVIemorial  Professorship  of  Astronojnv.  From  187r»  to  1881  L<*wellvn 
Pratt,  a  graduate  of  tin*  eolle;j:«»  in  is.")!',  was  professor <^f  rlietori<*.  From 
187<»tol881  (ieor^^e  Lansing  Kaymond,  a^^'aduate  of  the  eolle^^ein  isrrj,  ; 
was  j)rofessor  of  oratory.  ; 

In  the  (*aily  years  of  this  ])r(»siden<*y  there  was  a  eonsideral»le  increase 
of  stu<lents.  l)urin<r  thi'  t>  ye^irs  of  this  a<lministration  then*  wen*  .'^04 
frra<luates.  a  yearly  averap*  of  nearly  .*U.  In  18SI  Dr.  (*had))ouriie  n»- 
si<^ne<l  tlir  |>re>5ideney  and  after  a  brief  period  in  eharp*  of  the  State 
Aji^ricullural  CoHe^c  at  Andierst  In*  died  in  18S;i.  The  hoanl  of  trus-  " 
le4's  of  Willianjs  Colh^jLT**  put  on  record  this  appreciation  of  his  servicf»s; 

MJM  iikiiKimI  jiUihty,  ImitIi  as  a  irarluT  and  as  an  fxtrutivf  ofticcT.  has  tt-mli'il 
^rratlv  to  tin-  prospfrity  <»f  tlir  ri)Ur^«'. 

THK    ADMINlSTUATInN    OK    PUKSIDKNT   <^AKTKR. 

Th<'  alumni  and  otlu*r  friends  of  tin*  c«>lh»<xt*.i<aned  the  trustees  in  im- 
mediately naminji:  the  new  president,  and  Franklin  Carter,  a  ^*aduate 
of  the  c«)lle«j:4»  in  18<»L*,  the  professor  o\'  Latin  and  French  in  it  from  ISIm 
to  180S,  and  of  Latin  from  \s{\>s  to  1S7l\  and  the  professor  of  German  in 
Yale  from  1S7l*  to  1S.SL  was  elected  president,  and  was  inau^uratiHl 
July  <i,  ISSL 

This  administration  has  hei'u  characterized  by  a  ;rreat  enlargement  of 
the  resour<!es  of  the  colle«»e.  Cpon  acceptin^jf  the  presidency  Dr.  Carter 
<rave  immediate  attention  to  the  tiaancial  condition  of  the  collejjfe,  and 
by  personal  si»lieitation  secured  for  tin*  ;:r(»neral  endowment  j?."m,<MM>  anil 
for  the  (lartield  ])rot'essorship  •'^l.'ijJUU.  This  wa**  the  happy  turnin<; 
ptnnt  in  the  maierial  atfairs  of  the  col le;,^*.  In  1S813  the  Fiehl  Memorial 
Observatory,  with  its  tine  nu'ridian  circh^by  Kepsold,  wasopeiieil-tor  the 
advanced  study  of  astronomy,  which  has  always  held  a  prominent  ])lace 
in  the  collect*,  and  is  the  oidy  department  in  which  thede^rt^  of  doctor 
of  i)hih>so]diy  is  j^iviMi.     In  1882  FMwin  I).  Mor^iu,  of  New  Yo^k,  built 
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s  noble  edifice,  of  the  ii«ative  stone  of  tlie  n^^jfion,  as  a  dormit4)ry,  to  be 
supplied  with  all  the  ex)nveiiieiiee8.    This  most  costly  of  all  onr  build- 
ings is  called  '* Morgan  Hall,''  in  honor  of  the  donor.     In  ISS.S  Janies  B. 
•Jermaiu  endowed  the  Barclay-Jcrniain  ])rofessorship  of  natural  theology. 
The  same  year,  by  his  will,  Henry  T.  Morgan  gave  a  liberal  sum  for  the 
l.)enefit  of  those  students  who  need  pecuniary  aid  in  their  col h^gcv course. 
Xu  188.3  Josiah  Lasell,  a  graduate  of  the  (toUege  in  1844,  began  a  fund 
-for  a  new  gymnasium.     After  his  (h»ath  this  fund  was  increased  by  his 
^A  ife  and  by  their  son,  Josiah  M.  r^asell,  a  graibiate  of  tlie  eollege  in 
X  88(k     The  line  stone  building,  fully  efiui])ped  with  all  modern  appli- 
itnees  for  harmonious  physical  dev(^loi)ment,  bears  the  name  of  the 
donors,  ''Lasell  Gynuiasiuni."    In  ISSiJ  Mrs.  Kliza  W.  Field  presented 
t:  lie  coUege  with  an  art  collection,  which  finds  an  ai)propriate  ])lace  in 
-tlie  library  extension.     In   18S7  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  McCoskry,  of  New 
"\rork,  endowed  by  will  the  Tliomas  Thornton  Read  professorship  of 
jpliysics.    The  same  year  a  generous  gift  (*aine  to  tlu»  general  fund  of 
t'lie  college  from  the  (»stat4»,  of  Richard  Bond,  of  Uoxbury,  Mass.     In  1888 
Lieland  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Shellield,  Mass.,  endowed  a  profes- 
Tship  of  American  history,  literature*,  and  eloijuence.     Th(^  same  year, 
^'liis  will,  Francis  Henshaw  Dewey,  a  gratluate  of  the  college  in  1840, 
a.xid  a  trustee  of  it  from  1800  till  his  death  in  1887,  gave  liberally  to  the 
ize  and  scholarshi])  funds  of  the  collejjje.     In  1880  Henry  Winkley,  of 
liiladelphia,  gave  by  will  a  goodly  sum  to  the  generid  fund  of  the  col- 
ge.     In  1880  the  alumin,  uiuler  the  geiu*rous  lead  of  Frederi(*k  F. 
ompson,  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the  ('ollege  in  1850,  built  (he 
**  3Iark  Hopkins  Mi^morial"  buihling  for  recitation  rooms  and  ofhi'.es. 
^T'liis  handsome  stru<*ture  ofstoiu*,  and  brick  is  three  stories  in  height, 
'^^"ith  an  attic  hall.    The  same  year  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  college 
X*5iid  the  expense  of  extensive  additions  to  the  library  building.     In  1801 
^Xr.  Thom])Son  began  thelirstof  three  new  hiboratories  whose*  total  cost 
"^^^11  be  over  $100,(M>0.     ^lany  friends  of  the  college  have  contributed 
^^-)  the  general  and  special  funds  of  the  coHege  during  this  administra- 
tion.    The  presidt*nt  has  secureel  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  these  ten 
^"«ars,  an  average  of  $100,000  a  year. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  college,  under  Dr.  (barter's  administration, 

^^a.s  be^n  enlarged  in  keeping  with  tlie  increased  material  luosperity  of 

^  lie  college.     Pre^sident  Hopkins  continued  to  hold  the  .lackscm  profes- 

'^^jrsliiiJ  of  Christian  theology  and  the  prof(»ssorship  of  moral  and  intel- 

'^^.•tiial  philosojdiy;  President  ( -arter  filled  the  Barclay  Jermain  i)rofes- 

**^«>r.sliip  of  natural   theology;    Professors  Perry,  Safford,   Dodd,   and 

J^ernald  continued  in  the  de])artments  that  they  conducted  uncler  the 

>>rece<ling  administration.     Professor  (rriliin  became  professor  of  rhet- 

^»ric,  and  in  1886  associate  professor  of  philosophy.     In  1881   Richard 

-tXustin  Rice,  a  graduate  of  Yah»,  in  1808,  was  made  professor  of  modern 

liiuguages.     In  1881  Leverett  M(»ars,  a  graduate  of  Andierst  in  1874, 

\>ecaiue  x>rofe8Sor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  1880  professor  of 
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<*lioiiiistry.  In  IHSl  Sainiu'l  Im'ssoihU'ii  Clarkr,  of  Julius  IIo]>kins  Uni- 
vd'sity,  bei'aiiK^  ])n)fess<)r  of  natural  history.  Fi-oni  1S81  to  1^87  Freil- 
eri(*k  Leake  ^ave  iustrurtion  in  Frenrli.  In  1HS2  John  Uaskell  Hewitt, 
a  f^radiiati*  of  Yale  in  IHoli,  entered  upon  the  (rarlielcl  professorship  of 
aneient  lanj^uages,  whieh  sonu»  frirnds  of  the  college  had  oiidowi'^l  in 
honor  of  the  lamented  JM*esident  (»f  th<»  eountry.  In  18?U  Luther  Dana 
WiKxlbrid^e,  a  p*aduate  of  tlie  colJ^^j^e  in  1S7-  and  an  instnu^tor  in  it 
from  IST.'i  to  ISTO,  was  made  professor  of  amitoniy  and  physiology.  In 
1HH4  John  Henry  Denison,  a  graduate  of  theeolle|xe  in  18()2,  was  ealle<l 
to  tlic  pastorate  of  the  eoUe*^!^  anil  to  the  Mark  Hopkins  professoiship 
of  divinity,  which  had  l)een  endow(»d  bv  some  friends  of  the  collew.  In 
1.S.S5  Edward  Parmelee  Morris,  a  «i:radnate  of  Vale  in  1874,  t<>ok  the 
Massfiehn setts  profess(n*shi[>  of  Latin,  an<l  in  1801  was  foHowed  by  Henry 
David  Wild,  a  ^'raduate  of  the  eolh»^^*  in  ISSS.  In  188<J  Leverett"^  Wilsiiii 
Spring;,  a  ffi'aduatc  of  th(»  <*olle^o  in  18(i.'3,  beeann^  MoiTis  ])rofessor  of 
rhetorie.  In  ISHT)  Bliss  IV^rry,  a  ^aduate  of  the  eolle|i:e  in  1881  and  an 
instruetor  in  it  from  1881  to  188<l,  was  nnide  professor  of  eloention  and 
Phiglish.  In  1887  Franeis  Loekwood  Kendall,  a  <r>'a<luate  of  the  <*olle«^ 
in  1882,  became  assistant  ])rofessor  of  nuMlern  lanjrnages.  In  1888  Henry 
Jje  Favonr,  a  ^'aduate  of  tli(»  eolle^re  in  188:3  and  an  instruet^n*  in  it  fnmi 
1884  to  1888,  was  ele<'ted  to  the  Thomas  Thornton  Kead  ] professorship 
of  physics.  Franklin  Weston  Bartlett  has  been  instrn<*tor  in  flebrew 
since  1887.  In  1888  Charhis  Henry  Burr,  a  ^adnate  of  the  e4>llef^e  in 
1808,  became  lil^rarian  and  instrnetor  in  Biblieal  literature.  The  same 
year  Kben  Bnit  Parsons,  a  ^^radnate  of  the  colle^fe  in  1859,  was  made 
re;:ristrar  and  secTctary  of  the  facnlly.  In  1881)  Joliii  Kdwawl  Knssell, 
a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1872  and  a  lecturer  in  it  2  years,  became 
Mark  Hopkins  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  In  181K> 
Thomas  Lojric,  a  ^j^raduate  of  Toronto  and  Johns  Hopkins,  btH^ame 
assistant  ])rofcssor  of  Romance  lan«rua^^4^  The  teaching  force  of  the 
college  has  kept  ]»ace  with  tlu'  material  progress.  In  1880  there  were 
11  names  upon  tlu».  faculty  list  in  the  annual  catah>gue;  now,  iu  1801. 
there  are  24.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  college  to  have  iustruetion 
given  by  experi(»nce<l  profi^ssors  and  not  by  tutors,  and  so  to  bring 
each  stndent  into  dire<*t  and  ])ersonal  relations  with  competent  masters 
of  each  subject. 

There  are  now,  1801,  uj^on  the  annual  catah)gue  347  men.  Counting 
the  full-conrse  students  of  the  classes  now  in  college  there  have  been 
()81>  men  under  the  present  administration,  a  yearly  average  of  57. 

There  are  i>  buildings  used  as  dormitories,  giving  rooms  f<u'  245  men. 
There  are  10  houses,  some  of  them  <*ostly  and  eh»gant  strueture^s,  l)elong- 
ing  to  the  Grec^k  L4»tt(»r  fratii»rnities,  which  hav(»  rooms  for  upwanls  of  '^ 
50  men.    There  are,  also,  available  rooms  in  the  hotels  and  i)rivat€   ^ 
houses  of  the  village*. 

There  are  10  buildings  used  for  r(M*itation  rooms,  cabinets,  and  lalwra-  — 
tories.    There  are  2  astronomical  obstjrvat^ries.    The  library  has  lately 
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receive<l  marke^l  att^.utiini.  Tlio  old  building  lias  Ixvn  eiilargod,  so  a« 
to  make  more  room  for  study  and  reference  tables  and  for  a  re^uling 
room.  The  geueroiia  g^ft  of  Mrs.  John  P.  A<lrianee  to  the  library  fund 
will  increase  the  30,000  volumes,  now  in  posstission  of  the  college,  as 
thev  mav  be  ne^Mlnl.* 

With  the  accession  of  President  C^irter  some  chancres  were  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  but  no  essential  change  has  been  mach^  in 
the  character  or  metluMls  of  the  college*.  The  tnist<.H»s  and  fjieulty  de- 
sire to  maintiun  the  luesent  nn^tlnxls,  with  whatever  of  increased  efti- 
ciency  new  opiHirtunities  and  exi)erience  may  attbnl.  One  who  has 
every  reason  to  know  of  what  he  s])eaks  says: 

The  aim  of  WiUiaiim  Collegia  ih  to  Honin'  to  eurh  ^adunto  a  trniiiiu<;  of  all  the 
mental  faciiltietf,  ami  thus  to  furnish  u  p'licral  cdncatioii  as  a  preparation  for  a  useful 
life.  Tlie  coUege  can  not  claim  such  facilities  as  an^  necessary  for  the.  development 
of  first-rlass  HpeciaHHts.  hut  it  may  claim  that  its  course  of  study,  as  conducted  hy 
an  exceHeut  corps  of  teachers,  is  well  suited  to  j^^ivc  a  solid  liasis  for  iirofessioual 
life.  It  irt  claimed  pccnliarly  tliiit  the  instruction  in  philosophy,  by  the  distin>;uish(Hl 
ex-President  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  h:is  ]>roved  to  he  of  the  ^reat«'st  servic(!!  to 
Bncli  of  the  gnuluates  aH  havo  entered  the  ministry,  and  has.  inde<'d,  turned  many 
into  tliat  particular  field  of  professiimnl  life.  In  several  of  the  other  departments  the 
teachinjiC  luiH  recently  become  mon?  thoroujii^h.  and  l)oth  real  acquisition  and  ])atient 
thinking  are  now  necessary  tosecure  its  de^^ree.  In  Junior  and  senior  years  a  variety 
of  electiveH  allows  tlie  stud(*nt  to  establish  a  more  direct  connection  with  his  Hubse- 
qnent  stmlies  than  wa4  formerly  the  case,  but  tlio  rolh>;To  remaiiiH  substantially  a 
conegc,  with  an  enforced  curriculum,  and  is  not  as  yet  even  an  embryo  university. 
It  Li,  however,  true  that  lioth  natural  sri<n<'e  and  the  modern  lan^ua^es  receive  more 
attention  and  a  larger  share  of  time  than  in  most  of  the  filder  New  Kn^land  cone<;;e8. 
A  special  feature  in  the  c<dlege  mana<^cment  has.  for  many  years,  ]>een  the  assistance 
given  to  poor,  worthy  youn<x  men.  lint  no  student  is  assisted  whose  scholarship  is 
not  re^iM'ctable.  The  location  of  the  colle*^*'  s«'cures  comparative  freedom  from 
temptation,  and  the  development  of  a  ])ure  character  in  each  student  has  always 
been  re«jarded  by  the  officers  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  intended  that  the 
diploma  shall  signify  that  its  reci]»ient  has  a  good  moral  character. 

Williiiins  College  is  a  religious  Institutitm,  a  Christian  college.  Though  the  col- 
lego  was  at  first  mainly  under  Congregationalist  influence,  its  board  of  trustees  is 
DonsectArian,  and  contains  at  present  more  Presbyterians  and  K])isco])aliaus,  taken 
together,  than  C*»ngregationalists.  Similar  pro])ortions  of  religious  belief  exist 
probably  among  the  students.  But  all  its  otlicers  are  Christian  tliei:)ts,  and  the  col- 
lege is  held  stesulily  to  (.'hristian  observances  and  a  Christian  faith. 

'In  the  bibliography  «»f  the  college,  attention  is  called  to  (1)  Williams'  College, 
bistorical  sketch  in  Mass.  Hist,  collection,  Vid.  S.  (2)  Williams'  Colh«gr,  Hintory 
of,  by  Dnrfee.  (3)  An  Old  Fort,  and  what  came  of  it,  by  \.  U,  Kgglestou,  in  Hari)er's 
Magazine,  vol.  63,  pp.  535,  1881. 


CHAPTER  X. 
•THE  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 
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By  Rev.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary  became  a  distinct  iustitiition  by 
an  act  of  the  h^gisbitnn*  of  Mtis8achns(»tt8  jtassed  June  19,  1807.  Its 
first  professors,  2  in  number,  were  inducted  into  office  and  the  school 
was  oi)ene<l  for  instruction  Sept/<Mnber  28, 1808.  It  claims  to  be  the 
first  regular  tlieologicral  seminary  distinctively  and  exclusively  organ- 
ized for  the  theological  training  of  ministers  of  Protestiuit  churches  in 
the  United  States,  a  claim  whicli  is  also  made  by  the  theoh)gical  sem- 
inary of  the  Keformexl  [  Dutch]  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  N".  J.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Andover  semiimry  is  '*the  theological  institution  in 
Phillips  Academy,"  incx)ri)orated  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  178(), 
although  opened  lor  instruction  in  1778.  But  in  fact  its  funds,  faculty, 
records,  l)uildings,  and  grounds  jire  a.s  distinct  as  if  it  were  governed 
and  administered  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  and  the  connection 
of  the  two  schools  is  practically  one  of  sym])jithy  and  common  origia, 
and  is  organic  only  in  a  legal  an<l  historic  sense. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  see  how  the  i<lea  of  theological  training 
antedates  the  institution  of  .the  seminary  proper.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Peiir- 
son,  the  first  i)rofessor,  who  had  also  been  the  first  principal  of  the 
a(*ademy  'M)  yi^ars  b(»fore,  in  a  "  Historical  Sketch"  which  he  prepared 
for  the  formal  opening  of  the  seminary,  spoke  of  the  academy  as  "the 
radix  of  th(»  seminary."  The  original  constitution  of  the  academy  (1778) 
contains  the  following  paragraph,  which  clearly  foreshadows  systematic 
theoh»gical  instruction : 

And  wluToaH  many  of  the  stndent**  in  this  Bominary  mny  bo  devoted  to  tho  sacred 
work  of  tlir  gospi*!  niiuiHtry,  that  tho  true  and  fun<laincntal  priuciples  of  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  may  bo  cultivated,  estabHHhod.  and  perpetuated  in  the  ChriBtian 
chiirrh  ho  faraiithiH  in8titiiti(m  may  haveinduenoo,  it  shaUbe  the  duty  of  the  master, 
as  the  ai^e  and  capacities  of  the  Ncludars  will  suluiit,  not  only  to  instmct  and  estab- 
]i8h  them  in  the  truth  of  (Christianity,  but  also  early  ciud  dili  gently  to  iucnlcate 
upon  them  tho  ^reat  and  impcirtant  8«Tii)tun?  doctrines  of  theexiMteuce  of  one  true 
God,  th<*  Father,  Son,  and  Il«dy  Ghost;  of  the  fall  of  man.  tho  depravity  of  huutan 
nature,  the  uooossity  of  an  atonement,  and  of  our  bein<r  renewed  in  tho  spirit  of  onr 
minds;  tho  doctrines  of  repentance  toward  (iod  and  of  faith  toward  onr  Lord  Je«as 
Christ;  of  santitieation  ]»y  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of 
God,  through  tho  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  (-hrist  (in  opposition  to  the  erroneous 
and  dan^rerous  doctrine  of  Justilication  by  our  (»wu  merit,  or  a  dependence  on  self- 
righteousness),  together  with  the  otlier  important  doctrines  and  duties  of  oar  holy 
Christian  religion. 
236 
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In  the  will  of  John  Phillips,  ll.  d.,  one  of  tlio  founders  of  the  An- 
dover  Aciidemy  (d.  April  21,  1795),  wius  a  clause  i>rovidin^  for  the 
assistance  of  students  in  the  study  of  <livinity  un<ler  the  direction  of 
some  eminent  Oalvinistic  minister  of  the  gospel,  till  a  theological  pro- 
fessor should  be  employed  in  one  of  the  aciulemie^s  at  Andover  and 
Exeter  or  in  both.  It  was  the  design  of  Dr.  Phillips  to  employ  a  ref^- 
lar  theological  professor  in  the  academy  as  soon  as  the  income  of  his 
endowment  for  the  i)urj)0vse  would  allow  of  it,  and  in  fact  the  Kev.  Jon 
athan  French,  pastor  of  the  Simth  Parish  in  AndovtT,  was  designatiMl 
by  Dr.  Phillips  for  fliis  service,  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  French  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  provisional  professor,  an<l  <'ontinu(Ml  in  that  office 
till  the  theological  seminary  was  started;  that  Ih»  received  £10  the 
first  year,  and  that  the  sum  was  increased  from  time  to  time  till  it  rose 
to  $80  in  1807. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  French's,  written  in  1778  to  Judge  Niles,  of  Vermont, 
shows  that  at  that  date,  just  a.s  the  acad(»my  was  started,  the  thought 
of  a  theological  iicademy  was  entertained,  and  had  taken  shape  in  his 
mind  as  follows : 

The  HtiulcntJi  should  be  flueli  only  JW  hsivo  been  gr;uliiaUMl  at  Homo  (college,  or  are 
otherwise  (qualified  to  euter  upon  the  study  of  divinity ;  shiMiId  tarry  3  yours  ut  the 
academy,  and  be  boarded  in  couimon.  None  slioubl  b<^  allowed  to  enter  but  persons 
of  sobriety  and  good  morals.  The  president  sluiiild  hv  th»^  first  in  the  land  for  good 
principles,  learning,  and  piety,  if  to  be  ha<l;  the  best  of  libraries  for  the  purpose 
l>e  procured,  and  a  whole  course  of  divinity  be  studie<l,  and  everything  practicable 
"that  may  iunsist  to  qualify  young  giMitltMueu  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  bo  taught, 
«tc.  Are  there  not  affluent  and  charitable  enough  to  ])romote  such  a  design t  And 
'Would  not  such  a  plan,  under  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  be  likely  to  revive  and  continue 
^he  purity  of  doctrines  and  furnish  the  churches  in  this  land  with  the  ablest  minis- 
^rs  of  Jesus  Christ  in  spit«  of  all  opposers?  lint  you  know  my  genius  is  rather  to 
frame  plans  than  to  execute.  This,  liowcv(>r,  I  do  not  mean  as  a  plan,  but  only  a 
liint  at  apian,  or  a  thought  that  might  be  improved  into  a  plan,  the  most  service- 
sible  in  the  cause  of  religion  of  anything,  perhaps,  (rvcr  set  on  foot  in  this  or  any 
«ther  country. 

The  founders  of  the  academy,  Hon.  Samuel  IMiillips  and  Dr.  John 
Phillips,  together  with  Kev.  Mr.  French  and  Dr.  Kliphalet  Pearson,  and, 
as  the  exe<;utive  officer  and  associate  of  tlu^se,  Samuel  Phillips,  jr. 
(commonly  known  as  Judge  Phillips),  were  in  fact  the  founders  of  the 
theological  seminary,  though  only  two  of  them  lived  to  see  its  full 
development. 

Tlie  immetliate  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  the  seminary  wjis 
intimately  xronnected  with  the  Unitarian  controversy.  In  May,  1805, 
Dr.  Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  was  inaugurated  Hollis  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  College.  In  the  <liscussion  that  followed  Dr. 
Pearson  took  a  prominent  ]>art.  lie  was  a  somewliat  eminent  champion 
of  the  anti-Hopkinsian  Calvinism  of  New  England.  For  20  years  he 
had  been  profess<n'  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  at  Harvard. 
Since  1800  he  had  bec»n  one  of  the  fiv(»,  governing  fellows.  After  the 
death  of  President  Willard,  in  1804,  he  perfornuMl  for  more  than  a  year 
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the  fmictioiis  of  president.  After  tin*  elertion,  in  lS(Mi,  of  J)r.  Ware  sir 
lloUis  professor,  iin<l  Dr.  Webber  as  presi<leul,  he  resijjiicd  his  ottiees 
at  Cambridge  and  returned  to  Andover.  There  was  a  widespread  dis- 
trust of  Harvard  among  the  so-eaHed  ** orthodox,"  and  a  feeling  that 
sonn^thing  must  be  (hme  to  meet  tlie  aggressive  and  growing  I.'uita- 
rianism  and  Arminianism.  Dr.  Pearson  was  '*thorougldy  eonviueiHl 
tliat  a  new  theidogieal  seminary  ouglit  tobe  institute*!  for  the  purposes'' 
and  h<*  engaged  with  all  liis  native  anhir  in  phms  and  efforts  toward 
tliis  end.  Having  been  a  ]>ersonal  friend  of  Judge  IMiilHps  and  tlie 
founders  oi'  tlie  ara<lemy,  an<l  fully  conversant  with^heir  purposes  and 
aspirations  eoneerning  it,  he  appeah'd  sueeessfully  to  thi'  widow  of 
fJudge  Phillips,  and  Iheir  son,  <'oI.  »John  Phillips,  to  perfet^t  Ihe  original 
purptise  of  the  arademy  by  endowing  a  theologieal  <lepartment.  Mr, 
Samu<'l  A])bott,  a  piosperous  mer^'hant  in  An<lover,  was  also  enlisted 
in  favor  of  the  ]»rojeet.  It  had  been  his  ]>lan  to  give  the  bulk  of  his 
propery  to  Harvard  <'ollege,  but  sharing  the  general  feeling  among  the 
evangelieals  that  Harvanl  had  hipsed  to  rnitarianism,  he  revoked  his 
will  and  ]dedged  his  fortune,  to  the  new  seminary.  In  elose  eonferenee 
with  these  ])ersons  was  Sanuiel  Karrar,  the  tn»asun»r  of  the  aeademy 
and  the  legal  advistM-  and  intimat<»  friend  of  Madam  Phillips;  Mark 
Newman,  the  prineipal  of  the  arademy;  Kev.  Jonathan  French,  the 
parish  minister,  aiul  llev.  Dr.  tledediah  M<irse,  of  Clmrlestown.  A  eou- 
stitution  was  prepared  embodying  the  views  of  the  'Mnoderate  Calvin- 
ists,'-  and  was  mainly  the  work  of  Dr.  IVarson  and  Messrs.  P>eueh  and 
Farrar. 

I>ut  tln)se  who  were  <lireetly  interested  in  establishing  a  theologieal 
sehool  at  Andover  were  not  the  only  persons  among  the  ministers  and 
evangeli<*al  Christians  who  wert^  grieve<i  and  alarmed  at  the  theohigiesU 
situation  an<l  pros])eets.  That  sei'tion  of  the  Calvinistie  divines  that 
hi»ltl  tht»  dortrinal  views  of  Samuel  Hojikins,  not  being  aware  of  tin* 
Andover  movement,  an<l  not  being  in  full  dortrinal  sympathy  with  the 
Andfiver  the<»logy,  had  made  an  independent  eanvass  soon  atter  the 
elertion  of  Professor  Ware,  with  a  view  to  ereating  a  theologieal  st*mi- 
nary.  Tin*  leaders  in  this  enteri»risr  were  Rev.  Dr.  Sanniel  Spring,  of 
Newburyi>ort,  and  Dr.  Kmmons,  of  Franklin.  With  them  were  iiHso- 
eiated  wealthy  and  generous  laymen,  Messrs.  Uartlet  anid  Hrown,  of 
Newbury]Mi!'t,  and  Norris,  of  Sah^m.  They  proposed  a  seminary  basiMl 
on  the  Calvinistie  inter|>retation  of  the  Si-riptures  as  explained  and 
understodd  by  the  Ho|)kinsian  divines.  They  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  tixe<l  u]mhi  West  Newbiiry  as  the  seat  of  the  erdlege,  an'tl  for  tln»ir 
l>n)fess(u*  of  theoh>gy  ltt»v.  Leonai'd  WtMids,  pastor  at  West  Newbury, 
who  afterwards  became  the  jirst  prolessor  of  theology  in  Andover. 

When  tin*  news  of  thes«*  iU'ore<»dings  eame  to  the  ears  of  the  men 
promoting  the  Andt»ver  iMiterjuise.  they  at  once  sought  a  twnferenee 
witli  the  men  interested  in  tin;  Ni*wbury  institution.  When  the  repre- 
siMitatives  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Calvinistie  party  met,  ex)iupan*<l 
views  and  resources,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  ereation  of  two 
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8«minario8  within  20  inile!^  ofeiwh  other,  o.ss«Mitij»lly  similar  in  doctriiio, 
|nu'i>os«%  and  t'hara-cter,  and  in  the  fan*  of  what  thvy  ron<Mnve<l  to  be  a 
lM)werftil  and  dangerous  foe,  W4»nld  be  divisive  and  unwise.  The  jno- 
posed  venture  was  in  many  resjxK'ts  an  t^xperiiiuMit,  ainl  reipiired  favor- 
ing conditions.  Their  main  purpose  was  tlie.  samr,  and  yet  tlie  two 
IJurties  eberished,  with  eonseientious  tenacity,  ea<'li  its  peculiar  varia- 
tions of  doi'trinc  and  expression.  Frequent  eonf(»rrnr4»s  were  hehl, 
mueh  discussion  was  had,  careful  consideration  was  ^iven  to  all  details 
tif  diH'trine  an<]  faith,  and  after  i)rotra<'ted  ne«jfotiations,  painstaking; 
deliberation,  mutual  conciUat ion  and  concession  in  tlit*  spirit  of  unity 
and  i-onconl,  a  basis  of  union  was  found  and  a  4*rced  a^rei^l  upon. 
What  8eeme<l  at  times  hojiclessly  impossibh*  was  at  last  atromplished. 
It  was  not  a  perfect  union,  as  subset |uent  controversi<»s  have  shown, 
but  it  was  a  generous  and  a  hearty  workinj;  plan  (»f  coriperatiou. 

The  school  was  t4)  be  located  at  Andovcr.  The  constitution  prcjiared 
for  the  An<lover  scho(»l  was  to  stand,  (certain  ^'additional  statutes" 
were  set  up  in  conference  with  the  Kewlniry  party,  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  orij^inal  And<»ver  statutes;  the  trustees  of  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  were  to  hold  and  administer  the  endowments  under  their 
cliarter;  Dr.  Woods  was  to  be  jn'ofessor  of  tht»<dogy,  and  Dr.  Pears<»n  . 
was  to  be  ]>rofessor  of  sa^Tcd  literature;  Madam  Phillips  and  her  sou 
were  to  erect  the  buildings;  Mr.  Al)bot  was  to  ^iv(»  *2(),(KK>,  Captain 
Bartlet  *2(MMK),  Mr.  N(HTis  J?H),<KM),  and  Mr.  P»rown  *1(>,(MM).  The  last 
four  jptts  constitute  the  '-associate  foundation/^  and  the  don<»rs  ai*e 
known  as  the  "associate  founders.'' 

The  ]»oints  of  com])romis(>  and  adjustment  were  chietly  as  follows: 
The  anion  was  experimental  and  jmivisional  and  mijj:ht  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  7  years  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  "associate*"  tbunders 
and  their  "  visitiU's"  it  i)rove<l  to  be  '*  unsafe  or  inepexdient.''  Dr.  Woods, 
with  all  his  Jlopkinsian  antecc<bMits,  was  a[»pointed  Abbot  profess<n*  of 
the  Calvinistic  foundation,  and  Dr.  IN^arson,  the  "( 'ambrid«j:e  Calviuist,^ 
wa«  ai»pointed  "associate''  professor  of  the  Ilopkinsian  Ibuncbition.  The 
asrtd'iate  statuses  eontain  an  elalKirnle  <M-eed,  known  in  controversy  as 
the  "Andovereree<l,"ditferinjx  fnmi  the  Wt*stnn*nster  Assem])ly'ssh(uter 
4rateehisin,  which  was  the  chosen  symbol  of  tin*  Andover  party,  by  si|ur- 
iiificant  omiKsi<ms  anil  equally  si;»nituant  a(Ulitions.  A  boanl  of  visi- 
ti»rs,  origiually  7  in  number,  but  ultimately  only . '5,  was  constitute<l  to 
be  "the  guanlians,  overseers,  and  ju-oteetors''  of  tlu'  associate  founda- 
tion, aiul  to  this  board  were  «;iven  <*xtraordinary  jjowcrs.  The  Andover 
foundern  also  mlopted  certain  "additional  statutes"  in  which  tlu\v 
aw*epted  for  their  foundation  b(»th  the  associate  creed  an<l  the  visitatorial 
system  to  be  forever  bindinji:  in  case  the  union  l)ecamo  a  permanent 
one;  and  both  parties  unite<l  in  the  following  provision: 

ThelKMirdof  viHituFH  m  all  tlifir  pri»rfc«liujrM  an*  to  !«•  snljjort  to  «»ur  Ktatnti's  lim'iii 
f?xiin$a8e<l|  anil  to  coiif'orni  tiifir  lurasiircs  tlu'icto;  and  it*  tlicy  sliall  at  any  liiiu^  act 
r«mtrary  thereto,  orexctMMl  the  limits  (»(' tlirii.jiirisdirtioi)  and  coTistitiitioual  ]iower, 
tihe party  aggrieve<l  may  have  rccourbi:  by  appeal  tu  the  Jimtiees  «if  the  uuitreiiie  jiuli- 
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rial  roiirt  «if  this  ('oinuionwealtii  f«ir  tln»  timo  l»cin^  for  r«.'medy,  who  an;  hereby  ^P" 
poiiitcil  and  uiithoriz(Ml  to  jiul^jf  in  Miich  casos,  and,  ajjrccahly  to  tho.  d<.'ti*rumiJ*^^^ 
of  till'  major  jiart  of  tlinu,  to  <h'claro  null  and  void  any  dcrreo  or  HtMitonco  of   ^^^^ 
visitors  which,  iiimn  niutnro  (Muusidfration,  tlu*y  may  derm  contrary  to  thc(«aid  es>^^^ 
utrs,  or  l»f\vond  llu^  Just  limitH  of  tlit'ir  jiowcr  lu^rcin  ]>n'Hrrih<*<I;  aiid  by  the     =>*^'* 
jiisticrs  of  tho  ^*UJ)r^ml;  Judirial  ronrt  for  tin-  tinii^  hi'in;;  hIiuII  t!n»  said  board  of   "^i**^" 
t»)rK  at  all  times  bt:  «uhj«'ct  to  hr  roHtralucd  and  tHirrectcil  in  tht*  undiio  oxcrci  c=»«ol 
tln'ir  otlire. 

It  a])|K'ars,  then*fore,  thnt  flu'  sniiiiiary  is  nmler  tluMmiiuuliatf' cai  ^  <'*^^ 
tlui  triistei's  of  Phillips  Ara<lcHiy,  and  tiinhT  tlicir  cliart^T  and  tW   ^^'^^ 

daborate  constitution ;  second,  under  tlic  statutes  of  the  ''oripnal"  ( ^Vii- 

tlovcr)  (onndcrs;  third,  under  certain  ''a(hlitional  statutes"  of  tlie  sl       ime 
wei«^ht  and  force  as  the  (HMLcinal  statutes  and  in  some  resi)octs  su]»        1»U'- 
nientiii<r  and  superseding*  tiieni ;  and  tlie  ''associate*^  t<)undation  is  uii^Bilcr 
its  own  statutes,  which  in  their  main  featun's  have  l»e<'n  atlopted  B^r-Uto 
the  ini^inal  statutes  liy  unmans  of  the  additituial  statutes;  tliat  t ho  wc'-ZJrk- 
in^  government  is  in  the  trustees  of  ]Mn'IIij>s  Academy;  that  the  visi^flForn 
havi^  certain  hir^t*  |)owers  of  insp(M*tion,  control,  and  su])ervision  — ^  as 
will  l)e  shown  l>(*low;  and  that  behind  and  above  all,  and  ultimate-    \is 
the  sui)reme  couit  of  the  State,  although  instances  are  conceivable  '  Ju 
which  the  supreme  cotirt  of  tin*  I'nited  States  would  be  the  eour  *•:  of 
final  a]»i>eal.     To  this  I'omjnMdiensive  sunnnary  slumld  be  added  the*^  )ro. 
vision  of  the  constitution  that  subse<[uent  found<*rs  of  professors!  ai/« 
an<l  ])enefactors  may  establish  statutes  ^overnin  «^  their  benefactions  v^'itb 
a  view  to  their  fidh^st  el!iea<*y,  ])rovided,  always,  that  such  statute^^*  Ij^ 
not  inconsistent  with  tlieo])ject  of  tlu»  institution,  its  constitution,  iiud 
the  statutes  and  will  of  other  bcMiefactors. 

Tln»  Andover  creed,  the  basis  of  the  union  of  the  "two  win^s'^"^^'^ 
ortliodoxy  and  tlie  occasion  of  much  std)se<juent  discussion,  has  a  ^^^' 
torir  interest  which  far  exceeds  its  local  origin  and  ust*s.  It  has  \w^^^ 
n*ad  and  subscribed  in  ])ublic  by  each  ]>rofessor  on  his  inaupirat  i  **"» 
juul  before  the  trustees  every  tifth  year  aft<»rwards,  as  follows: 

I  brlir\'«»  that   ihiTt-  is  nno.  and  hut  onr,  livin;^  and  triM?  (lod;  that   lhi»  wor^^l^ 
(iod,  tontainttl  in  tin*  Srripturrs  of  tin*  Ohl  and  Nrw  Testament,  is  the  only  }*vC^   " 
rule  of  I'aith  and  pra«ti«-e:  that  agreeably  to  those  8«*rij)tnre8.  God  is  a  fijiirif   — '  *"' 
fnjite.  eternal,  and   un«han;L;eable  in  his  hein^,   wisdom,  ]H)wer,  holinesi(,  jii^^^  "''^» 
goodness,  antl  tiiith;  that  in  tin*  <iof1head  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  i--     -""• 
an<l  tin*  Holy  <Jlnist :  and  that   tliesr  three  are  om-  (lo«l,  the  same  in  Biibstanee,  ei      ^ 
in   powj'r  and  ;;hir\  :    tliat    (Jod    rn^ated   man  after  his  own  inKi<;t»  in  linowler        f^*' 
iii;hteousn»"KN,  and  hidinesN;  that  tin*  ^lory  of  (Jod  is  man's  chief  end,  the  enjoyn       **^"_ 
(ifiiiMJ  his  suprrjiH'  IiMppin«>s;  thai  this  i-nJoyment  is<leriveil  solely  from  eonfoni 
of  heart  to  the  moral  charartcr  and  will  of  (mmI;  that  Adam,  the  fcMleral  head 
reprex-ntativr  ot'  the  liunian  rari*.  was  plared  in  a  state  of  ])robation,  and  thai 
eonsr(|Uen(-e  i»f  his  liisohcdimce  all  his  ih>se<>udants  were  eonstitnted  sinners;  t 
by  nature  rMiyman  is  personally  de]»raved,  d(>stitute  of  holiness,  nnlike  and 
]»osed  to  <io  1 :  au«l  that   jnrv  iously  t<»  the  renewinj;  a^oney  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
his  moral  actions  are  advrisr  to  the  eharaeter  and  ^lory  of  (jod;  th:kt  beiujuf  uioru 
ineapahlc  of  rceovriini;  the  iuia>^i'  of  his  Creator,  whieh  was  l<»8t  in  Adam,  every  n^ 
is  Justly  exposed  to  eternal  damnation;  s(»  that.  exc'e])t  ainan  beb:»Tii  ag^aiu  he  can^ 
Hee  the  kingdom  of  C<od ;  t  hat  ( ioil.  of  his  mere  <;o'.mI  pleiisure,  froui  all  otornity.  elect 
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some  to  evcrlaatin;;  life,  and  that  lio  ciit-orfMl  into  :i  rovonjint  of  j^thvo  to  «l<iliver  thoiii 
out  of  tliis  state  of  Bin  and  miHcry  by  a  Ketle<Mii«*r ;  tiint  tin*  only  KtMleomrr  of  the 
elect  iH  tho  ct«nial  Son  of  God,  who  for  thiM  purpose  hccainr  man,  and  <:ontiniic.s  to 
be  Ood  and  man  in  two  diHtiuct  natuniH  and  one  piTsoii  forrvrr;  that  ('lirirtt  us  our 
Kodoemer  execnteth  tho  oilif.'o  of  a  prophet,  prit^Ht,  and  kiii^;  that  .'i«;r<.'rahly  to  the 
covenant  of  redemption  the  8on  of  (jod,  and  lu;  alonr,  by  bin  suHVrin^  and  death, 
has  made  atonement  for  the  sinH  of  all  men;  that  rc-iMMitance,  faith,  ami  lioiim>sM  are 
the  personal  requiriite-s  in  the  ^osptd  sebeme  of  salvation;  tliat  th(*  ri^litrousncss  of 
Christ  Ih  theonly  gronmlof  a  KinnerVJuHtiti<'ation ;  tliat  thin  ri<;htr«Misness  is  rerrivcd 
through  faith,  and  thcit  this  faith  is  th«'  ^ift  of  God;  so  that  our  Halvation  is  wholly 
of  grace;  that  no  means  whatever  can  change  tbi*  Iicart  of  a  sinner  and  makt;  it 
holy;  that  regeneration  and  sanrtiiieation  arc  rtfeets  of  the  cntntin;;  mni  renewing 
afl^ency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  aiKl  that  sn]tn'nie  love  to  (iotl  ronstitut<>H  tlio  ess<'ntial 
difference  between  saints  and  sinn«>rs;  that,  by  fonvincin;^  us  of  our  sin  aii<1  inisfTy. 
enlij^htening  our  minds,  working  faith  in  us,  and  ren«>win^  our  wills,  the  II<ily  Sjiirit 
makes  us  partakers  of  the  iH^nefits  of  r«Mb'niption,  and  that  the  ordinary  ni«*ans  by 
whieh  these  benefits  are  coumiunirated  t<i  us  are  the  Wonl,  sacraments,  and  prayer; 
that  repentance  unto  life,  faith  to  feed  upon  Christ,  love  to  God.  and  new  obedience 
are  the  appropriate  qualitications  for  the  Lord's  Sup]>er,  and  that  a  Christian  church 
onght  to  admit  no  person  to  its  holy  communion  before  he  exhibit  credible  evideiico 
of  hiB  godly  sincerity;  that  perseverane(>  in  lioliness  is  the  only  method  f)f  making 
our  calling  and  election  sure,  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints.  thon«;b  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  special  operation  of  God  on  their  bt.'arts,  yet  necessarily  implies  their 
own  watchful  diligence;  that  they  who  are  effectually  called  do  in  this  life  partake 
of  justification,  a<loption,  and  sau«-tirieati<m  and  the  si^veral  benefits  which  do  either 
accompany  or  flow  from  them;  that  the  souls  of  believers  an>  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  ]ia8s  into  ^lory ;  that  their  btHlies,  bein;^  still 
united  to  Christ,  will  at  the  resurrection  be  raised  up  to  glory,  and  that  the  saints 
will  be  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity,  but  that 
the  wicke<l  will  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  with  devils  be  plunged 
into  the  lake  that  bnmeth  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  and  ever.  I  moreover 
believe  that  God,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  and  for  his  own  glory, 
hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  ]>ass,  and  that  all  beings,  actions.  an<I  events, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  are  under  his  itroviilential  <lirection ;  that  (iod's 
decrees  perfectly  consist  with  human  liberty,  (rod's  universal  agency  with  the  agency 
of  man,  and  man's  dependence  with  his  accountability;  that  man  b:is  understanding 
and  corporeal  strength  to  do  all  that  God  re«iuires  of  him,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
sinner's  aversion  to  holiness  prevents  his  salvation ;  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  (iixl 
to  bring  goo<l  out  of  evil,  and  that  he  will  cause  the  wrath  and  rage  of  wi<'ked  men 
and  devils  to  praise  him;  and  that  all  the  evil  which  has  existed,  and  will  forever 
ezist,  in  the  moral  system,  will  eventually  be  made  to  i>romote  a  most  im])ortant 
pnrpose  under  the  wise  and  ]>erfect  administration  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  will 
canse  all  things  to  work  for  his  own  glory,  and  thus  fulfill  all  his  pleasure.  And, 
fnrtbermore,  I  do  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  o]umi  and  o>r|)lain  the  Scriptures  to 
iny  pupils  with  integrity  and  faithfulness;  that  I  will  maintain  and  iiKulcate  the 
Christian  faith  as  expressed  in  the  creed  by  me  now  repeated,  together  with  all  the 
iOther  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  ndigion,  so  far  as  may  a])portain  to  my  otHce, 
according  to  the  best  light  Go<l  shall  give  me,  ami  in  oppnsitinu  not  only  ti»  atheists 
and  inftdelSy  but  to  Jews,  Papists,  Mohametans,  Ariaus,  Pelagians,  Antinomians, 
Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists.  and  to  all  othiT 
heresies  and  errors,  ancient  and  modern,  which  may  be  opx»osed  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ  or  hazardous  to  the  souls  of  men;  that  bymyinstnn'tion,  counstd.  and  example 
I  will  endeavor  to  promote}  tnie  piety  and  godlin<'ss;  that  I  will  consult  the  good  »»f 
this  institution  and  the  peace  of  the  churches  of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  on  all  occa- 
•ioBS;  and  that  I  will  religiously  conform  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  semi- 
f)  fiftd  to  the  statutes  of  this  foundation. 
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The  obvious  intent  of  the  (»reed  wa«  to  secure  the  institution  l^eyond 
all  ])0ssibility  of  hipse  as  a  defender  of  a  certain  substantial  system  of 
trutlis.  It  is  clear  that  phrases  were  avoided  which  mi|j!:ht  give  offense 
to  either  contrai'tin^  party,  and  that  facts,  rather  than  theories  and 
explanations,  were  included.  Minor  inatt(*,rH  were  omitted.  The  creed 
has  been  called  a  "compromise"  creed,  and  it  was  such,  in  no  offensive 
sense,  as  bein^  ac<ieptable  to  two  parties  who,  with  variant  >iews,  were 
tolerant  to  a  degree  of  each  other's  opinions,  and  who  were  agreed  as 
to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist.  It  was  not  a  com- 
promise in  the  sense  that  either  iiarty  abat^ecl  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment or  surrendered  any  conviction  or  principle.  It  is  to  be  read  as  a 
whole,  one  part  explaining  every  other,  and  in  the  light  of  the  day  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  in  a  careful  interpretation  of  phrases  which 
lijui  acquired  a  technical  theological  meaning,  and  of  other  phrases 
which  were  used  in  place  of  the  current  formulas.  The  list  of  heresies 
specified  includes,  for  completeness,  Jews,  Papists,  and  Mobametans, 
but  the  main  contention  was  against  all  forms  of  Unitarianism.  The 
hmg  catalogue  gives  a  polemic  tone  to  the  instrument,  which  was  in  its 
main  intent  irenic  and  constructive,  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  found- 
ers being  to  charge  the  professors  with  this  duty :  "  To  open  and  explain 
the  Scriptures  with  integrity  and  faithfulness,"  "to  maintain  and  incul- 
cate the  Christian  faith,"  including  "all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our 
holy  religion." 

The  visitatorial  system  is  another  unique  feature  in  the  Andover 
Seminary.  It  is  a  device  borrowed  from  English  usage,  where  crown 
visitation,  ecclesiastical  visitation,  and  special  visitation  have  been 
practiced  for  <*enturies.  Many  perplexing  questions  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  somewhat  anomalous  introduction  of  this  feature  into 
the  Andover  institution.  It  is  in  litigation  whether  the  act  of  the 
trustees  accepting  it  w^as  constitutional.  The  most  urgent  ques-, 
tions,  however,  (concern  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  visitors — to  what  degree  and  in  what  cases  it  is  original, 
appellate,  concurrent,  and  what  shall  be  the  proper  occasion  and  pro- 
cedure in  visitation.  Many  of  these  questions  are  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  can  not  be  brought  to  issue  except  in  course  of  actual  exercise  of 
office,  and  more  particularly  in  case  of  conflict  of  action  between  the 
trustees  and  the  visitors.  Till  recently  the  two  boards  have  been  in 
almost  every  instance  in  accord  both  as  respects  doctrine  and  policy,  men 
and  measures,  ami  the  difficulties  are  anticipated  rather  than  actuaL  Ttib 
board  of  trustees,  not  more  than  13  nor  less  than  7  in  nmnber,  isa 
self-perpetuating  body.  The  board  of  visitors,  3  in  number,  is  idsoi 
self-peqietuating  body.  The  visitors  must  subscribe  to  the  creed.  Th» 
trustees  are  not  re<|uired  to  do  it.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  miut 
be  laymen;  the  majority  of  the  visitors  must  be  clergymen.  Tto 
records  of  the  trustees  are  open  to  the  public;  the  records  of  the  vidtoi* 
have  hitherto  been  kept  private.    In  certain  conoeivable  -caaes  it 
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possible  for  one  visitors  to  iiuUiry  or  ri*vers<'  {\w.  action  <if  Vi  trustees, 
aiicl  it  may  be  his  duty  to  do  so.  Tlie  cliiot*  ritatious  tVoiii  the  statutes 
touchm^  the  visitatorial  system  are  from  the  cict  of  iucorporatiou  of 
tli«  trustees  (1780),  as  follows: 

And  hi'  it  further  (•naotnl     »     "     '     tliat  liui  inistccH  hv  the  true  and  ho\v  viuitors, 
tru9t€rC8.  aud  goveniorH  of  Huid  I'hilli]>.s  Acadfiuy. 

Antl  from  the  statut^^s  of  ^^tlie  Theological  Institution  in  Thillips 
Academy''  (1808),  as  follows: 

The  power  aud  dutios  of  tho  l»oard  Of  visitors     •     '■     "     shiill    Im*  as  foUows, 
uamoly :  To  visit  tho  fouud'atiou  ou«'c  in  rvory  year,  and  at  otlirr  times,  when  regu- 
larly called  tlieretu;  to  inquire  into  tlic  state  of  this  our  fun<i,  and  the  nianagtMuont 
of  this  foundation,  with  respoet  both  to  professors  ari<l  students;  to  determine,  in- 
terpret, and  explain  the  Htatutes  of  this  foundation  in  all  eases  hnuight  before  them 
in  their  judieial  capacity;  to  redress  |^rievan»'es,  both  with  resjMM't  to  ])rofesK«irs  and 
Htadeuts;  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  lioard  of  trnsti^cs.  and  fo  remedy, 
upon  complaint  duly  exhibited  in  belialf  «»f  tlie  said  professors  or  students;  to  review 
ftiid  reverse  any  censure  x>5i«rt«*d  l»y  sai<l  trustees  upon  any  juofessor  or  student  on 
tliis foundation;  to  declare  void  all  rules  and  rej^uhitions  made  l)y  the  said  trustees 
relative  to  this  foundation,  which  maybe  inconsistent  with  the  original  statutes 
.tbereuf;  to  tak«^  care  that  the  duties  of  every  professor  on  this  foundation  be  intel- 
lijpbly  aud  faithfully  discharget<l,  and  to  admonish  or  remove  him,  either  for  mis- 
l>ehavior,  heterodoxy,  incapacity,  or  neglc<t  of  the  duties  of  hisot!l«-e;  to  examine  into 
tlwprotieiency  of  the  students,  and  t<»  admonish,  snspen<l,  or  <leprive  any  stiulent  for 
"^Rligeacc,  contumacy,  «»r  any  heinous  crime  <-onimitted  against  the  laws  of  God  or 
^bestitutes  of  this  foundation;  and,  in  general,  to  see  that  our  true  intentions,  aa 
^xprwised  in  these  our  statutes,  be  faithfully  exe<ruted ;  always  administering  justice 
***ipartiany,  and  exercising  tin?  functions  of  their  office  in  the  fear  of  God  accord- 
gto  the  said  statutes,  the  constitution  of  this  seminary,  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
£very  election  of  a  professor  on  this  foundation  shall  witliin  10  days  be  i»resented 
the  visitors,  wh<i  are  hereby  vesti*d  with  the  p<iwer  and  right  of  approving  or 
**^^tiving,  at  a  regular  met^ting.  every  su«'h  election.     But,  if  any  such  election  be 
^^^^  either  apjiroved  or   negatived  by   the  said    visitors,    within    12  months  from 
0  commencement  of  a  vacancy  in  any  professorship;  such  election  shall  bo  <'on- 
*-^n*d  as  ajiproved  by  the  visitors,  and  shall  acconlingly  be  deemed  const ituti<Mial 
'^d  valid;  provided  always,  that  such  election  shall  liav*^  been  regularly  communi- 
^t«l  to  the  presidi'ut  or  secretary  of  tin*  board  of  visitors  10  days  at  least  prc- 
^usly  to  the  expiration  of  the  I'J  nn)nths  aforesaid. 

The  professors  in  the  seminary  must  be  (Mtli<*r  <'on«;:i'c^alionalists  or 
*re«b\'terians,  and  us  a  matter  of  fact  tlicy  have  hccji  clioscn  solely 
^'itli  reganl  to  htness  from  one  or  the  other  body  indiscriminately.  In 
^he  progress  of  events  the  Presbyterians  have  develojjed,  be«rinnin^ 
^^ith  Princeton,  their  own  institutions,  and  An<lover,  while  strictly  in 
^Jcpendent  of  all  ecclesiastical  control,  haslM'come  i)ractically  a  Conjrr«»- 
l^tional  seminary.  It  was  provided  that  it  should  be  *'e([ually  open  to 
^^rotestants  of  all  denominations,''  an<l  from  tlu»  beg:iunin^  it  has  had  a 
^Considerable  attendance  from  other  denominations  than  the  two  men- 
^ioneil  in  its  oxmstitution.  It  has  been  no  unusual  circumstance  to  tind 
^alf  a  dozen  deuominations  represent4*d  in  a  sin^declass,  but  the  greater 
X>artof  the  stndeuts  have  Ihm'u  <  'on«;re^ati<malists  or  Presbyterians,  and 
\uivc  labored  in  one  m-  the  other  of  the  two  <-hurches. 

The  seminary  waa  fully  established  by  the  acceptance  of  its  coastltML- 
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ti(ui,  statutes,  iuui  trusts  on  the  pjat of  tin*  tnist4H»s  of  Phillips  Atiademy, 
aii<i  tlic  iiistniction  brj^an  in  ISOS.     Diiriii;^  thr  tirst  yoar  3(5  8tml«it» 
tViini  various  sections  of  thi*  rouutry  wore  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  tlie  iiistitutioii,  a  iiunilxT  far  in  rxet»ss  of  the  fondest  ^'.vpeet^itiorwof 
its  founders.     Its  establishment  erratrd  a  revohition  in  the  metlnKlsof 
ministerial  edu<'ation  whirh  had  previously  been   conduetcd   hy  the 
<*olle*j:es,  and  by  (Mnincnt  pastors  in  their  homes,  oftentimes  in  a  viry 
irrepdar  way  and  for  no  dt^fined  ])ei'iod  of  time.     More  than  a  hinuln'd 
siMuinai-ies,  ])urely  thooloyiral,  have  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  substantially  after  tin*  Antlover  jdan.     The  Coii^TPjja- 
tionalists  hav«»  seven  su<'h  seminaries,  and  tlnj  Presbyterians  tliirtirn. 

The,  sueeess  of  the  seminary  eneonra^jfed  its  founders,  who  a^aiii  and 
apiin  made  new  j^ifts,  and  others  eame  forward  with  their  iMMiefactioiis. 
The.  ori;^iii'i]  two  prolessorships  have  beeome  nine;  tliree  leeture.shii»8 
also  have  been  endowed :  lands,  buildings,  bo(»k's,  and  varicuis  eolhrtions 
havi*  Ix'en  a'^f^rrei^ated.  ( Considerable  sums  have  been  jriven  for  si'liolar- 
ships  and  other  student  aid.  The  aimmnt  of  instruetion  has  In-en  in- 
<*reas<Ml,  and  elective  courses  hav<*  becMi  established.  Two  feHowsbiiiR 
of  an  annual  value  of  «(»0()  have  been  established  for  two  vejiw  C|f 
graduate  study.  A  fourth  year  of  post-jrra<lnate  instniotion  has  been 
established  and  i)artially  endowed.  Mon»  than  3,200  students  havcrt- 
eeived  instruction,  and  nearly  L',(MM)  have  p'aduated.  The  jrnMluatcs 
havi'  *nnw.  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  ])rea(;hinjjr  the  gospel.  The 
zeal  for  missions  has  been  <t»nstant  and  ^reat  from  the  time,  in  the  very 
coTumi'ucement  of  the  sennnary,  when  the  application  of  some  of  its 
students  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  jn'cat  missionary  society,  "The 
American  Hoai'd  n\'  Commissioners  for  Foreij^n  Missions,"  and  tlie  era 
of  modern  missions  was  fully  be^un.  In  all  educational  work,  in  the 
religious  ])ress,in  reli;;ious  lit<M-ature,  and  sacre<l  learninjr,  the  AiidoveT 
])rofess«»7's  and  the  Andover  j^rad nates  have  taken  a  eonspicnous|wrt. 

The  prest'ut  jnaterial  e(|uipment  is  as  foHows:  A  <himain  of  aliottt 
ItM)  acres  of  land,  of  which  so  much  is  taken  as  is  neeessarj' for  the 
jmblic  buildin;rs  and  ^n'ounds,  tor  the  recreathui  of  the  students, ai^l 
for  the  residences  of  the  ])rotessnrs  and  of  <»t.hers  e<«ineeted  withlh« 
institution.  The  remaininj^:  lands  are  used  for  farming  l>uiiiose8,aiul are 
reserved  for  tin '  j^rowMi  of  the  institution.  IMiillips  Hall  was  emoted 
by  Madam  Phillips  inid  her  son,  <'ol.  John  Phillips,  as  a  ])art  of  the 
ori^Hnal  Ibundation.  It  contains  :>0  ciunnbers  f(»r  students,  halfofthern 
with  one  nr  two  bedrooms  attached,  and  the  seminary  ivadinj;  room. 
Hartlet  llall  is  a  dormitory,,  with  32  studies,  ea<"h  with  2  bedrooma 
attached,  and  was  built  by  (\iptain  Ihirtlet  in  1820.  The  biiildingiW* 
known  as  llartlet  (Miapel  wjis  also  a  ^ift  from  Capt-siin  Bartkt, aw 
was  desi;j:Mrd  at  first  for  three  distinct  puryxises,  viz:  Three  lectoi* 
I'ooms  tor  tli(^  threi'  Mamillary  classes,  the  library,  and  the  Sunday  chap* 
The  erection  of  the  stone  chapel  aial  the  Bi'echin  JIall  maile  itpoasibto 
in  1.S70  to  reconstruct  this  buildin^i:,  which  is  now  wholly  devoted  to  1»" 
ture  rooms,  and  the  students*  assembly  i*oom  and  cliapeL    The  cost  ^ 
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this  reeoiifttriictu)u  was  detrayocl  from  tlio  ix\i\  of  Mr.  FIiMiry  Winkley. 
The  stem?  fliapol,  built  in  1S75  mainly  out  of  tlu»  prorrcMls  of  a  ^^oneral 
siibsc'ription,  at  a  cost  of  about  J?r><>,(MM),  is  a  liaudsomr  ^otliir  churc]), 
and  servos  for  the.  Sunday  Avorsliip  of  tlie  ehai»el,  clnu'ch,  and  ronj^re- 
gation.  Breeliin  Hall  was  built  in  ISOo,  and  handsomely  en<h)wed  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith,  IVter  Smith,  and  John  I>ove,  partners  in  bushiess 
and  citizens  of  Andover,  who  jjave  it  t\w  name  of  their  native  town  in 
Scotland.  It  contains  the  seminary,  library,  and  the  various  eolhM*tions 
bcdon^iiig  to  the  institution.  The  «^ymnasium  is  a  brick  buildin*:;,  two 
stories  high,  4(»  feet  l»y  00,  formerly  tlie  main  s<'hool  building  of  Phillips 
Academy,  but  siiwe  J800  d(^vote<l  to  its  present  i»urpose,  and  jointly  used 
by  both  instituti<uis.  The  stone  building  erected  originally  for  a  stu- 
dents' workshop  in  the  days  before,  gymnasiums,  was  seh^'ted  by  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Stowe  for  their  residence,  an<l  fitted  u])  as  a  dwelling  in 
185:2;  afterwards  it  was  the  students'  ref<M-tory,  and  is  at  present  'Mhe 
Mansion  House,"  the  local  h(»tel.  There  are  Jl  houses  occu])ied  by 
tlie  professors,  and  10  other  dwellings.  The  P>iblical  Museum  is  a  large 
collection  of  objects  brought  fr<»m  Uible  lands,  illustrating  the  natural 
history,  antiquities,  nuinners,  and  cusioms,  and  the  topography  and 
Bcenevy  of  the  East.  There  are  also  mai)s,  nnxlels,  photographs,  and  a 
missionary  collection,  an  Assyrian  relief,  (*oins,  shells,  geological  and 
mineralogical  cabinets,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  library  ('on- 
tains  abont  47,(MM)  ])rinted  books,  I8,(MM)  pam]>hl(*ts,  ami  about  20  valu- 
able portraits  and  busts.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  manuscripts. 
The  valne  of  this  aggregate  e<piipment  is  about  J?3(M>,(MM>. 

The  funds  iM'aring  interest  are  shown  in  tin*  following  table,  the 
amounts  being  given  for  convenience  in  roun<l  numbers: 


Ycttr. 


1M»  i 

1809  I 
1809 
1809 
1M5 
1813 
1819 
U35-I8 
1811 
1856 
18OT 


Desrfijition. 


'  Aiiioiiiit. 

I 


1872 


1880 
1867 


18754» 

,    1881 

18718-80 

1880 

1880 


Samuel  Abbot-,  Abbot  pr«»foH«orsbiii 

William  Bartb-t,  Burtlet  iirotV*Mrt4»rHnii) ! 

Anociato  fund :  I 

William  llurtk't *10,(KM)  • 

MoiM'ii  Brui*ii 10,  <KH) 

Jobii  Nt»rriii 1(»,  (MM) 

Mfh.  .loliii  Norrirt  <lr;t3uy) [W.  «hm) 

Samuel  Ablwt,  legHoy.  Ablwit  riiiid 

Mows  Brown,  Hruwii  nn»fi»Hi*i»rKhin 

Sarah  ami  RflMH-ra  Waldo.  Wiildo  fund 

William  JJartb-t.  »:irt  lit.  fund 

General  Huhacriiitioii,  lioMton  fund 

Samuel  A.  UiteficiK-k,  IlitrhiuM'k  prot'i-HHurMlii]! 

Samuel  A.  Hitrbrm^k,  «M»nt  injxriit  fund 

Samuel  A.  Hitcbf'^'k,  ri'licf  fund 

Henry  A.  Hyde,  l[y(b>  b't'iun-tihip 

Wells  ami  liJd ward "Soutb worth.  Siiuthworlh  li-rtiiri-slii|i 

John  Smith,  I'ett-r  Sniitb.  John  Dove,  lihnny  i'un<l   

John  I)ove,  If 'gacy,  libntry  fund 

Peter  Smith,  leca'ry,  library  fund 

Sophia  Smith,  Smitli  profcMHorslii)) 

Frederick  Jouea,  Jowh  jirofeHHitrHhip 

John  L.  Taylor.  Frwlmek.  11.  Tayhn-.  .Inlin  IMu-In-i  'l".i.\  lor.  Tn...  Im-  iiiuti-sisiiiship 

General auMcriptlon  (Park  tt-stiu'ioniul  luudt  —  

Henry  Winklev  (le^^v  $*3),o«io) 

Ifri.  Valeria  (j.  Ston«>rstono  fund 

Hn.  Valeria  G.  Stono.  St(»ne  iiroA'SHdiship 

VoUianiel  6.  White.  Ic^urv,  Whit«>  fund 

William  and  Olivo  T.  Kichardrton.  h'j;a«y   . . 

Varioaa  flfla,  NcholarHbip  and  hcni-Hciafy  fund 

Vuloiw  icifta,  library  fundH 

fj^gantoa  aotyet  gvaalablo 


^      Gil  INK) 

7ft.  00(1 
aTi.  OlHI 
l.MHK) 
:a).  (XN) 
2H.  000 
2.'*.  (MM) 
Xt.  INK) 
.'■.•J.  (KK) 
fi.  (MM) 

n.uoo 

•J.'.,  <KM) 
10.  (HK) 
10.  IKN) 
3S.  (MM) 
10.000 
4:{.  (HH» 
14.  (MH) 
70.  (KH) 

lOO.  OlH) 
TtO,  IMK) 
r>0.  (HH) 
ao.  (Nk) 
97.000 
2H. (KM) 

I10,(HN) 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  l)eiiefa<;tors  of  the  seminary 
have  been  Samuel  Abbot,  William  Bart  let,  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock,  luid 
Mrs.  Valeria  (t.  Stone,  each  of  whom  gave  more  than  $100,000,  includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use  which  do  not  appear  in  the  list  above.  The 
l)resent  finan<.*ial  neinls  of  the  seminary  are  for  unrestricted  fiinds,  pro- 
fessorships, fellowships  for  advanced  study,  builtlings,  and  the  librarj*. 
Fnmi  one  point  of  view  the  seminary  has  already  large  resourc^es,  but 
these  in  themselvcis  are  an  appeal  for  still  larger  means  for  advancing 
theologieal  scjience  and  promoting  tluM)logical  educaticm. 

The  trustees  apiK)int  from  y(»ar  to  y(*ar  a  president  of  the  faculty  from 
jimong  the  ])rofessors,  but  at  two  separate  ])eriods  the  office  of  president 
of  the  seminary  has  been  rin^ognized,  the  incumbents  being  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Porter,  d.  d.  (professor,  1812-1832),  1827-1834;  Rev.  Justin  Ed- 
wards, D.  D.,  183(>-1842. 

The  various  professorships,  and  the  professors,  with  their  terms  of 
office,  have  btM»n  as  follows : 

Tfie  Abbot  PiioKKSsoKsnip  of  Christian  Theology,  ondowed  1807:  Rev.  Leon- 
ard Woods,  I).  J).,  1808-1^6;  Rev.  Rdw:irdH  AiiiaH.i  Park,  d.  d.,  ll.  p.  (of  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  183G-liU7),  1847-1881,  (eiiieritiiH  1881  to  the  prea^ut) ;  Rev.  George  liar- 
riH,  i>.  i».,  1882 ,  in  oflioo. 

Tin-:  "AssciriATF/'  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature,  endowed  1808:  Rev. 
Eliphrtlet  Pearson,  ll.  J).,  1808-1809;  lUv.  Moses  Stuart,  1810-1848;  Rev.  Edward 
Robinson,  d.  i>.,  ll.  d.  (extniordinary),  1830-1833;  Rev.  lie! a  Bates  Edwardu, 
D.  I),  (of  Hebrew,  1837-1848),  1848-1852;  Rev.  Calvin  Ellis  Stone,  1852-1864;  Rev. 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.  d.,  lKft4-1882;  Rev.  Frank  Edward  Woodruff,  1882-1886; 
Rev.  William  Henry  Ryder,  i).  i).,  1887 ,  in  oflice. 

The  Bartlet  Professorshii*  of  Sacrei>  Rhetoric,  endowed  1808:  Edward  Dott 
(ilriffln,  I).  J).,  1809-1811;  Rev.  Elienozer  Porter,  D.  i>.,  1812-1832  (president  of 
tin?  Heniinary,  1827-1834);  Rev.  TlioniiiH  Harvey  Skinner,  i>.  D,,  ll.  d.,  1833-18S5; 
Rev.  Kdwards  Amasa  Park,  i).  i>.,  ll.  i».  (of  Sacred  Theology,  1847-1881,  emeri- 
tus 1881  to  the  jiresent),  1836-1847;  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  v.  D.,  1818-1879;  K«t. 
William  .lewctt  Tucker,  i).  i>.,  1879 ,  in  oflice. 

The  Thrown  ] Professorship  of  Sacred  Ecclesiastical  History  (of  Sacred  Rhet- 
oric from  1819  to  1824),  (endowed  1819:  Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.  D.,  181^1828; 
R«v.  Ralph  Emerson,  D.  i».,  1829-1853;  Rev.  William  Greenougb  Thayer  Shedd, 
I).  !».,  LL.  i».,  1853-1862;  Rev.  Ej^bert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.  i>.,  1863 ,  in  office. 

The  Hitchcock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Hebrew  Literature,  endowed 
1857,  maintained  as  a  seminary  professorship  fnmi  1837  to  1857:  Rev.  BelsBatei 
Ktlwards,  p.  i>.,  18,37-1848  C  associate''  professor,  1848-ia>2);  Rev.  EUjah  Porttf 
harrows,  i>.  d.,  1K'>:^1866;  Rev.  Charles  Marsh  Mea<l,  PH.  D.,  D.  D.,  1866-188?; 
Rev.  (ieor^e  Foote  Moore,  d.  d.,  1883 ,  in  office. 

Smith  Professorship  of  TriEouxjY,  etc.,  in  a  special  conrso,  1868-1879;  of  BlBU- 
(;al  Theology  from  1882,  endowed  1868:  Rev.  John  Lord  Taylor,  D.  D.,  186^1879; 
Rev.  Edward  Yoiinjr  Hincks,  i».  i».,  1882  ,  in  office. 

Jones  Professorship  of  Elocution,  endowed  1868:  Rev.  John  Wesley  ChurehlUf 
1868 ,  in  office. 

Stone  Professorship  of  the  Relations  of  CmiiSTiANmr  to  the  SwccuM 
Sciences,  endowed  1878:  Rev.  John  Putnam  Gulliver,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1878—^ 
in  office. 

Tayu>r  Professorship  of  Biblical  Theology  ant>  History,  at  prenent  iMlg**' 
to  Biblical  History  and  Oriental  Arch.eoukiy,  endowed  I87SM9:  Bar.  Joh* 
Phelps  Taylor,  1882  .  in  office. 
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Besides  these  professors  many  jissislant  instructors  and  tea<*her8  have 
.1>een  employed,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  ill  liealth  and  sonietimea 
on  account  of  the  temporary  absence  of  certain  professors,  and  again 
in  departments  in  which  no  permanent  professorship  had  been  provided. 
The  endowed  lectureships  on  foreign  missions  and  Congregationalism, 
Itave  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  denomination 
and  have  (KM'asioned  the  publication  of  many  valuable  books.     A  course 
of  lectures  is  given  annually  on  tlie  Winkley  foundation  for  sulvanced 
students,  by  eminent  j)rofessors  and  preaclu^rs,  selected  fr<»m  various 
denominations  for  their  attainments  in  somt^  departnu^nt  which  has  a 
theological  interest.    Tlu*  recent  appointuuaits  have  bei»,u  Kev.  Robert 
J.  Nevin,  i).  d.,  the  lit.  Rev.  Frederic  I).  Huntingt^m,  D.  i)..  Prof.  Theo- 
dore W.  Dwight,  LL.  I).,  Prof.  »lohn  Williams  Burgess,  ll.  d.,  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  i).  i).,  ll.  d.,  Prof.  Jacob  (rimhl  Schurman,  D.  sc, 
and  President  Matthew  II.  Buckham,  d.  d. 

The  librar>'  was  for  nearly  (\0  years  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  trustees  or 
professors,  some  of  the  students  being  acting  librarians,  but  in  ISIUJ  the 
present  librarian,  liev.  William  Liuhl  Roi)es,  was  appointed  io  give  his 
time  exclusively  to  it,  and  under  the  present  methods  of  library  admin- 
istration several  assistants  are  employed.  The  annual  increase  of  IxH^ks 
is  about  one  thousand  volumes. 

An  independent  <;hurch  was  organizcnl  in  the  theological  seminary  in 
1W6,  and  from  that  time  the  professors  ex  offivio  have  been  its  pastors. 
Worship  was  held  at  lirst  in  Phillips  Hall,  but  afterwards  in  the  build- 
ing erec^ted  by  Captain  Bart  let,  where  was  also  the  library  an<l  the 
lecture  rooms,     in  18<U)  Brechin  ITall  was  erected  for  the  library.     In 
lS7o  a  separate  chapel  was  built  for  the  Sunday  congregation,  and  in 
^879  the  Bartlet  building  was  reconstructed  for  the  use  of  the  seminary 
classes.    The  church  was  reorganized  in  1805,  and  is  n^c4>gnized  as  a 
Congregational  chiu'ch,  though  it  has  many  anomalous  featun?s.     The 
pastors  as  such  receive  no  salary;  they  an^  not  chosen  by  the  congrega- 
tion, nor  installed   by  a  coun<*il;  there  is  no  parish;  iill  the  i)roi)erty 
oblongs  to  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy.     Officers  and  pu[»ils  of  the 
^^o  institutions  are  assigned  sittings  withoyt  charge,  an<l  the  pew  rents 
P^d  by  all  others  are  use<l  by  the  trustees  for  the  incidental  expenses 
^^  the  ser\ices. 

One  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  seminary,  tliougli  having  but  little  or- 

®axiic  connection  with  it,  has  been  the  Andover  Press.     It  has  been,  and 

^^R  designed  to  l)e,  not  simj>ly  an  industrial  enterprise,  ])ut  also  an  edu- 

^tional  and  religious  force.    The  main  pai't  of  its  work  through  all  its 

^^ly  history  was  the  printing  and  publishing  of  religious  literature. 

^^en  Professor  Stuart  was  making  his  Hebrew  Grammar  he  was  in 

^^ily  supervision  of  the  cx>mi>ositors.     At  his  instance  the  Oriental  lan- 

^^*^iges  began  to  be  printed  here,  as  many  as  eleven  in  number,  and  in 

"^^81  Eev.  Dr.  John  Godman  made  a  donation  to  tlu^  seminary  for  the 

^^^^hase  of  fonts  of  type  for  work  in  the  East^iru  languages.    The  i)riii- 
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cipal  of  the  jicademy  and  the  i)rofessors  in  the  seminar^^  are  still  tl 
"syndics  of  the  Codnian  press."  Some  le^inie^  societies  have  thf 
transacrtions  i>rinted  liere  or  send  here  for  the  use  of  tyi^es  which  ai 
not  found  (elsewhere  in  tliis  country.  Messrs.  Flag^j^,  Gould,  Newma: 
Draper,  whose  names  liave  been  successively  identified  with  this  pres 
juinttHl  and  issued,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  400,000  copies  of  tl 
works  of  Andover  ju'ofessors,  besides  many  volumes  of  eommentarii 
and  oth(»r  works  of  a  theolopcal  cliaracter.  Tlie  American  Traet  S< 
ci(*ty  ])nnted  its  lirst  tracts  here.  The  first  temperance  newspape 
"The  Journal  of  Ilumanity,"  was  start e<l  here  in  1829.  "Tlie  Biblici 
Repository^  was  ])rinted  liere  for  a  time,  and  "The  Bibliotheca  Sa<^ra 
was  publislied  here  for  40  years.  At  present  the  city  seldom  sends  1 
the  country  to  have  its  books  printed,  and  the  country  frequently  n 
sorts  to  tlu^  city.  "Tlie  Andover  Review,'^  the  organ  of  some  of  th 
Andover  profc\ssors  since  1883,  is  printed  in  Boston,  and  "Tlie  Bil 
liotheca  Sacra"  has  migrated  to  the  West,  but  Mr.  Draper  still  publisbc 
a  substantial  list  of  valuable  books,  and  the  "Andover  ]>ubIi<5{itiou8 
are  increasing  in  number  every  year. 

Like*  many  otlu^r  edu<*ational  institutions  the  Andover  schools  bar 
a  cpiiet  resting  place  for  their  dead.  Just  eiist  of  the  seminary  buik 
ings,  in  a  small  inclosute  sloping  to  the  north  and  west,  in  full  \iew  c 
the  New  Hampshire  hills,  is  the  gi'een  field  in  which  are  buried  Pk 
fessors  AVoods,  Stuart,  Porter,  Justin  Edwanls,  Bela  B.  Eilwards 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  John  I j.  Taylor,  and  E.  P.  Barrows;  Principals Osgoo 
Johnson,  and  Samuel  II.  Taylor;  Professor  Bobbins,  of  Middlebury  CV> 
lege;  Presuh^nt  Le^)nard  Woods,  jr.,  of  Bowdoln  College;  Prof.  Ilirai 
Mtnid,  of  Oberlin  Seminary ;  Pi'of.  Edward  A.  LavTcnce,  of  the  nartfor 
Th(»ological  Seminary;  Prof.  M.  Stuart  Phelps,  of  Smith  College ;  Pro 
Cieorg<»  C. Merrill, of  Washburn  College  and  Phillips  Academy;  Messn 
James  S.  Eaton  and  George  H.  Taylor,  teachers  in  the  sicademy;  Re^ 
Dr.  B.  B.  WisiuT,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Ja<;kson,  Mr.  Danh»l  Noyes,  and  Hoi 
Jolm  Aiken,  of  the  truste(^s;  Sanuiel  Farrar,  trustee,  ti*easur€»r,  confider 
tial  friend,  an<l  adviser  of  the  "original  founders,"  and  himself  a  lil>en. 
donor;  John  Dove  and  Frederic  II.  Taylor,  benefactors;  many  woine- 
and  chihlren,  cleigj^men  and  la>iuen  variously  connected  with  this  vom 
munity,  an<l,  most  ])athetic  of  all,  a  row  of  graves  of  student**  wliofe 
sick  and  died  lu^re,  most  of  them  far  from  their  homes  and  in  the  earlia 
days  before  swift  convcyan(*e  made  it  possible  that  they  should  l)e  Imrie 
with  their  fatln^s. 
The  ])resent  staff  of  the  seminary  (181M)  is  as  follows: 
Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  i).  D.,  i.L.  i).,  professor  emeritus  (1881) 
Christian  theology;  Rev.  Egbert C.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  Brown  i)rofe8sorofe 
clesiastical  hist4)ry  and  ]>i*esident  of  the  faeulty;  Rev.  John  P.  Gullive 
D.  D.,  ij..  1).,  Stoue  professi)r  of  the  relatitms  of  Christiauity  to  t"> 
secular  si'ieiKtes  (assigned  to  library  work  in  1891);  Rev.  William 
Tucker,  i).  i).,  Bartlet  professor  of  sacred   rhetoriCi  and  lectori  ^ 
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pastoral  theology;  Rev.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  Taylor  professor  of  Bibli- 
cal theology  and  history,  assigue^l  to  the.  department  of  Biblical  history 
and  oriental  archaeology;   Rev.  John  Wesh\v  ( •hinrhill,  Jones  professor 
of  ^loention;  Rev.  George  Harris,  d.  d..  Abbot  professor  t)f  Christian 
theology;  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Ilincks,  d.  d.,  Smith  professor  of  Biblical 
theology;  Rev.  William  H.  Ryder,  **as8ociate"  professor  of  sacked  litera- 
ture; Rev-  George  F.  Moore,  d.  d.,  Hitche<H*k  i)rofessor  of  the  Hebrew 
laugiiage  and  literature;  Rev.  William  L.  Ropes,  librarian;  Rev.  Selah 
Merrill,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  curator  of  the  Biblical  museum ;  Prof.  N.  S.  SholiT, 
D.  B.,  Winkley  lecturer  on  modern  scien<'e  and  religious  beliefs;  Rev.  F. 
F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D.,  Hyde  lecturer  on  c^)m])arative  religion;  Rev.  Emory 
H.  Bradford,  d.  d.,  Southworth  lecturer  on  EugUsh  CongregatiouaUsm. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

By  Kev.  Thomas  P.  Field,  Class  of  1S34,  formerly  Profe$9or  in  AmkerBi  CoUege,* 

THE   BEOINNINGS  OF  AMHEBST  COLLEaE. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  tiiid  tlie  origin  of  institutions.  The  beginnings 
of  tlie  great  universities — such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
England — ^are  shrouded  in  obscurity.  It  is  now  known  that  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  by  Alfred  the  Great  is  mythical. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America.  We  know 
their  origin;  and  the  history  of  their  early  struggles  and  efforts  to  im- 
part a  liberal  education  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instmctiye. 

This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  history  of  Amherst  College.'    Though 

1 1  desire  to  express  my  gre^it  indebtedness  iu  the  preparation  of  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Amherst  CoUege  to  the  very  faU  and  elaboxmte  history 
of  the  college  by  Prof.  WiUiam  8.  T^^ler,  which  is  extended  as  far  tm  to  the  admin- 
istration of  I^resideut  Seelyc.  Without  that  work  I  should  not  have  heen  able  to 
write  what  I  have  written.  Any  one  who  wishes  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
college  will  iind  it  there  presented  in  a  most  intereMing  and  attractive  form.  I  fear 
that  the  necessity  of  being  brief  has  ]>revented^my  doing  full  Justice  to  some  depart- 
ments of  the  college  ;  but  1  have  done  what  I  could. 

T.  P.  Field. 

Amhekst,  Mass.,  Xovember,  1889. 
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cle ill  Education,  December,  1888.] 
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as  grown  to  be  a  great  institution  its  beginnings  were  small,  and  its 
iders  had  to  be  men  of  self-denial  and  courage  and  faith, 
mherst  College  originated  in  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
of  Massachusetts  to  have  a  college  near  the  central  pai*t  of  the 
e,  where  the  students  should  be  free  from  the  temptations  of  a  large 
.  where  the  expenses  of  an  education  should  not  ])e  beyond  the  means 
liose  who  had  Imt  little  money,  and  whore  tlie  moral  and  religious 
ences  should  l)e  of  a  decidedly  Christian  character.  Even  in  the 
century  efforts  were  made  to  found  a  college  in  ITampsh ire  County, 
[assachusetts,  eflforts  that  were  opposcul,  at  that  time,  by  some  of 
riends  of  education  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  which  were 
Uy  discontinucMl  when  attention  was  turne^l  so  intensely  to  the 
deal  affairs  whi(!h  issued  in  the  American  revolution.  But  early  in 
present  century  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  another  college  awoke 
u.  Harv'^ard  college  was  thought  to  be  too  near  Boston.  The  ex- 
!ie  of  living  there  was  too  great  for  the  many  who  desired  a  col- 
ite  education,  and  the  college  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Uuitiiriau  denomination  of  Christians.  Williams  College  w^ould 
e  been  satisfactory  to  the  people,  but  it  was  far  away  in  the 
Uwest  comer  of  the  State.  It  was  at  that  time  difficult  of  access, 
attracted  students  rather  from  New  York  and  Vermont  than  from 
sachusetts.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  i)revalent  feeling  that 
ewhere  in  Hampshire  County  was  the  phwte  i'or  a  new  college.  Many 
inguished  men  who  hiul  been  themselves  identified  Avith  educational 
rests  ha<l  lived  in  that  c<mnty,  su(;h  as  Jonathan  Edwards  in  North- 
ton  and  Noah  Webster  in  Amherst.  Professor  Tyler  in  his  His- 
of  Amherst  College  says : 

nipshire  County  has  long  heen  the  banner  county  of  the  State  in  its  educational 
elij^iouri  historj'.  Statiatica  show  that  it  exceeds  any  other  county  in  the  pro- 
oii  both  of  its  coUejjo  students  and  church  members,  and  whether  as  cause  or 
.  or  more  likely  both  cause  and  etfect,  of  this,  it  is  now  equally  distinguished 
10  number  and  character  of  its  higher  educational  institutions. 

le  ministers  of  Franklin  County,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Shelburne 
18, 181.5,  expresscHl  it  as  their  opinion  that  a  lit<»rary  institution  of 
order  ought  to  be  established  in  Hampshire  County,  and  tliat  the 
I  of  Amherst  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  eligible  idace  for  it. 
r  early  efforts  for  a  literary  institution  in  Uami)shire  County  resulted 
le  first  pliice  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in  Amherst,  which 
incorporated  in  the  year  181 0,  and  which  became  at  once,  and  ceil- 
ed for  a  number  of  years  to  be,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  suc- 
fiil  of  the  academies  of  the  State.  This  academy  was  open  to  the 
ission  of  both  sexes.  Many  who  Ix^came  men  of  great  influence  re- 
M  a  part  of  their  educati(m  there;  and  of  women  mention  may  be 
B  of  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
!^ary,  who  was  a  pupil  at  Amherst  Academy  in  1821. 
t  au  academy,  as  ordinarily  endowed,  did  not  fully  meet  the  wants 
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of  tliose  iiitt*res((*(l  in  (Mlucatioii  in  central  Arjissju'liusetts.  It  was  pro- 
])os(m1,  at  first,  to  raise  a  fund  lor  tlie  academy  as  an  aid  to  indigent 
yonii^-  men  who  wished  to  ol)tain  a  liberal  education  that  woidd  lit 
them  lor  the  <  Miristain  ministry,  and  to  a])i)oint  a  professor  of  hiiiguagos'  -  . 
lor  their  inst  rnctor.  Hat  further  consideration  led  tlie  friends  of  e^lnca- 
tion  to  see  that  more  than  this  would  l)e  nec(»ssary  to  give  such  an  j 

education  as  the  Thristian  ministry  required;  and  their  phins   were         — 
enlarged  to  se^^urc  a  fund  tliat  should  be  the  biisis  of  an  institution  of 
a  higher  griwle  than  an  academy — an  institution  which,  indeed,  in  their 
thcMr  thought  of  it,  was  virtually  a  colh»ge. 

In  the  year  1818  a  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  Am- 
herst Academy,  for  the  raising  an<l  management  of  a  fund  of  at  least 
$.i(),(MM),  for  the  classical  education  of  indig(Mit  young  men  of  piety  and 
talents  for  the  C-hristian  ministry.     This  constitution  stat^^s  with  great 
particularity  how  this  mont^v,  when  raised,  is  to  l>e  controlknl  and  ap- 
proi)riated.     No  j)ersons  could  have  been  more  careful  and  exact  in 
th(»ir  specilications  if  they  had  proi)osed  to  raise  and  use  .?50,000,(KK> 
than  were  tlu»se  friends  of  education  in  tlwir  puri)ose  to  raise  and  man- 
age $r>(>,()0()  for  the  noble  ends  they  had  in  view.     And,  indeed,  tlifr 
ett'ort  to  rais(»,  $5(),(KM)  at  that  time  re([uired  more  faith  and  I'oiirage:- 
than  would  the  attem})t  to  rais**  a  million  for  such  an  object  now.     Hut- 
their  jmrpose  did  not  slumber  in  the  mind.     They  went  to  work  with 
will,  and  their  efl'orts  wen*,  after  astonishing  zeal  and  perseverjin 
and  s<*lf  denial,  crown(Ml  with  success.     In  July,  1818,  a  committe^^ 
appointed  to  (examine  the  subscriptions  to  this  charity  fund,  n^]K)rte 
that  the  money  and  other  i»roperty  amounted,  at  a  fair  estimate,  t< 
$51,104.     This  charity  fund  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  Aniliers^ 
College,  for  though  it  was  raistnl  by  the  truste<^s  of  Amherst  Academ, 
it  was  really  intended  to  be  tin*,  foundation  of  a  college,  and  has  alway  " 
been  a  j)art  of  the  x)ermanent  funds  of  Andi(*rst  College,  ke]>t  sacredly 
from  all  otlier  funds  for  the  specific  object  for  which  it  was  fjfiven.    A- 
si>ecial  l)oard  of  overseers  have  charg<»  of  this  fund,  and  \igilantl^ 
insi)ect  and  direct  its  investments  and  disbursements. 

Hy  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  fund,  one-sixth  of  the  i 
is  to  be  abided  annually  to  tlu»  i)rinci])al,  so  that  it  has  now  (188^1^®) 
reached  the  sum  of  about  AS2,ot)().  This  was  for  manv  vears  the  onl'  ^y 
])ermanent  fund  of  Amherst  College,  and  without  this  it  would  Iku"^'^'* 
seeuMMl  impossibh*.  at  on**,  time  to  i>reserv4i  the  very  existence  of  tb  -^^^ 
college.  So  Andi(*rst  ('ollege  grew  out  of  Amherst  Academy,  and  wa-^^*^ 
built  ])ermanently  on  the  charity  fund  raised  by  the  trustees  of  tlia^^^^ 
academy. 

Hut  the  sum  of  J?r)0,(MM>  is  a  very  insullicic^nt  pecuniary  basis  for  :-  * 
colh^giate  institution.  Professors' salaries  are  to  be  paid,  Imildinga  t— ^=^^ 
1m^  <»rected,  a  library  to  be  gathen»d,  j)hilosoj)hical  apparatus  to  be  pn 
chased,  and  many  other  things  to  b<»  done  that  call  for  the  use  of  mne 
money.    The  founders  of  Andierst  ( 'oUege  li;id  iio  narrow  views  of  edi 
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cation.  They  intended  to  have  an  institution  at  Amherst  that  would^ 
furnish  ivs  good  an  education  as  couhl  be  o])t<iLiU'.d  at  any  institution  in 
the  land.  Althou^j^h  their  x)riniary  obje^^t  was  to  tit  yt)un^  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry  they  beli(»v(Hl  the  Christian  ministry  demanded  for 
its  sucecsaftil  work  the  lar^^jest  and  most  Hberal  education  jwssible  to 
be  obtained.  They  intende<l  to  provide  means  for  f^iviuj^  as  p)od  a 
classical,  mathematical,  pliilosophical,  as  well  as  Christian  education  as 
could  iK)88ibly  l)e  furnished.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  do  but  little 
toward  giving  what  they  desired  to  give  to  students.  Tlie  times  were 
hartl^  money  was  s(»arce;  large  fortunes,  (»ven  as  fortunes  were  then 
estimated^  were  rare  in  the  Christian  (;ommunity.  But  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  they  saw  bi^fore  them  did  not  discourage  nor  daunt  them. 
They  went  forward  with  a  faith  that  could  remove  mountains. 

Although  the  charity  fund  of  5^50,(M)()  had  been  received  in  1818,  it 
was  not  till  1820  that  the  r(Mii)ient  felt  justilie<l  in  going  forward  to 
erect  buildings  for  a  college  in  Amherst.  Efforts  were  mad«*.  for  the 
removal  of  Williams  College  from  Williamstown  to  Il5uni)shire  County, 
and  to  have  the  charity  fund  used  in  conn^rtion  with  that  college;  and, 
if  that  were  done,  it  was  not  certain  that  Amherst  could  be  regjurded  as 
the  best  location  for  the  college*.  Hut  the  h»gislature  of  Massachusetts 
decided  that  Williams  Colleger  couhl  liot  be  ri^movcMl  from  Williamstown, 
and  nothing  remained  but  for  the*  friends  of  the  new  institution  to  go  tm 
with  their  plans  for  locating  it  at  Amherst.  A  lot  of  land,  c-ontsiining  10 
acr3S,  on  which  buildings  might  be  ere(;ted,  was  given  by  Elijah  Dick- 
inson, esq.,  of  Amherst,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  a  building  of 
brick,  100  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  four  stories  in  height,  was  erected. 
The  erection  of  this  lirst  building  was,  in  a  gieat  measure,  the  work  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  t4)wn  of  Andierst  and  tlie  neighlK)ring  villages. 
So  eager  were  they  in  their  d<^sire  for  a  coHege  that  they,  in  liirge  num- 
bers, gave  their  gratuitous  lal)or  for  this  object.  People  from  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Pelham  sent  stone  for  its  foundation  from  their  quarries 
of  granite;  lime,  sand,  and  hnnb«»r  were  freely  jirovided.  Tlie  farmers 
fonushed  tesims  and  laborers,  and  on  the  hill  where  the  college  is  situ- 
ated were  voluntary  workmen  in  abundance,  toiling  by  day  and  camj)- 
ing  on  the  ground  by  night,  nnuly  Ibr  liarly  work  in  the  morning.  Xever 
was  more  enthusiasm  manifeste<l  by  any  people  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  learning. 

Noah  Webster,  who  was  at  that  tinu*  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Amherst  Academy,  says : 

Notwithstandiugtbcjxiilding  roiinnitt<M*lin«l  no  funds  for  erecting  the  bnilding,  not 
even  a  cent,  except  what  won*  to  ln'  <lorivod  from  grat(iitie«  iu  labor,  material,  and 
proviBioiiB,  yet  they  proseoutod  tlu^  work  with  unt  iriug  ilillgenoe.  Uei)oat<ully  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  their  means  were  «'xhauKtcd,  and  they  were  obligo<l  to  notify 
the  pTesidtmt  of  the  board  that-  they  eonid  go  no  further.  On  these  occasionH  the 
preeident  caUed  together  the  truHtees,  or  a  numbei'  of  them,  who,  by  KubBcriptions  of 
their  own  and  by  reuewe<l  Holieitation^*  for  voluntary  coutributiouS;  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  proeecuto  their  work. 
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This  first  college  edifice  was  ready  for  occux>ation  and  dedicated  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1821.    lu  the  luontli  of  May,  1821,  Rev.  Zepha- 
iiiah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  unanhiiously  elected  by  the  trustees  of 
Amherst  Acadc'iuy  i)resident  of  the  new  institution.     Dr.  Moore  was, 
at  that  time,  president  of  Williams  College.    He  liud  thought  it  dear- 
able  that  Williams  (.'oUege  should  be  removed  to  a  more  central  part  o^ 
the  State,  and  avIk^u  he  foiuid  that  that  could  not  be  done  he  resi^eC; 
tlie  office  of  presid(»nt  of  Williams  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  iust^^ 
tution  at  Amherst.'  At  the  same  time  he  exi)re8sed  the  desire  that  tl^^ 
institution  should  not  be  limited  in  its  students  to  those  who  were  iiiii. 
gent  or  preparing  for  the  Gospel  mimstry,  but  that  it  might  be  open^ 
any  who  Avislu^d  to  obtain  a  classical  ediu'ation,  and  that  the  education 
should  not  be  inferior  to  that  given  by  any  of  the  colleges  of  Xew  Eng- 
land.   The  tnistees  agreed  with  the  views  of  President  Moore  on  that 
subject,  and  gave  notice  that  young  men  who  expected  to  defray  tlie 
expenses  of  their  education  would  be  sulmitted  to  the  collegiate  institu- 
tion on  terms  essentially  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  admission 
into  other  colleges  in  Xew  England. 

About  a  month  after  Dr.  Moore  had  been  chosen  i)residetit  of  the  in- 
stitution, Gamaliel  8.  Ohls  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  Joseph  iSsterbrook  professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  The  inauguration  of  the  president  occurred  on  the 
18th  of  S(»ptember,  182L,  and  on  the  next  <lay  the  college  was  organized 
and  opened  viith  the  admission  of  47  students,  solne  int«)  each  of  the 
four  regular  classics,  ''a  larger  number,  I  believe,''  says  Dr.  Huniphieyj 
^'than  ever  had  been  matri(!ulat(»(l  on  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  any 
new  college.-'  Of  this  number  ir>  followed  Dr.  Moore  from  William^ 
College  to  Amherst,  partly,  perhaps,  from  aftection  for  Dr.  !Moore,  9>rA 
partly  because  they  thought  Amherst  the  better  place  for  a  coDeg^ 
Such  were  the  beginnings  of  Amherst  College. 

THE   ADMINISTliATlON   OF   PRESIDENT   MOOBE. 

Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  was  D^^ 
in  Palm(»r,  Mass.,  Xovemb(»r  20,  1770.     He  graduated  at  Dartmo**^'^ 
College  in  17y.$.     On  leaving  college  he  became  i>riiicipal  of  an  ac*^* 
emy  in  Lon<londerry,  X.  II.,  for  one  year.     He  then  studied  theolo^ 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Hiu^kus,  of  Connecticut,  and,  on  completing  his  theologi^^ 
studies,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Congregational  Church    ^^ 
Leicester,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  till  1811,  when  he  was  apiwint^ 
j)rofessor  of  languages  in  J)artmouth  College.     For  4  years  ho  wa^ 
highly  successful  and  influential  instructor  in  that  college.    In  1815  ^ 
wa.s  ele(;ted  to  the  presid(incy  of  Williams  College,  where  he  remain^ 
until  he  Avas  chosen  ])resident  of  the  collegiate  institution  at  Amher^ 

I^resident  Moore  was  admirably  adapt<»d  to  the  place  to  which  he  w^ 
calle^l.  He  was  a  good  S(*hohir,  for  his  day,  in  the  classical  languag^^ 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  mental,  mor.d,  and  x)hy8ical  sdences.    ^^ 
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laacl  comprehensive  views  of  the  nature  and  metliods  of  a  true  liberal 
education.  He  wa^s  himself  a  prtvctical  and  efficient  instructor.  He  com- 
bined a  remarkable  dij^ity  of  chanu'ter  witli  suavity  of  inaiun»r.  He 
maintained  authority,  but  niled  mainly  by  jjentleness  and  love.  He  was 
popular  with  students,  as  watj  seen  in  the  fact  of  his  drawing  students 
with  him  to  ^Vmherst  when  he  left  Williamstown. 

It  would  seem  as  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  colleger  the  advantages 
for  an  education  must  have  been  very  imperfect.    But  there  was  at  first 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  the  professor  of  languages,  and  a  tutor, 
Mr.  Lucius  Field.    The  president  gave  instrucJtions  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  rhetoric.     In  these  branches  of  study  the  stu- 
dents found  the  main  things  requisite  for  mental  culture  and  discipline. 
Their  teachers  were  competent  instructors  in  their  departments.    The 
students  came  to  Amherst  because  they  wanted  an  education  and  were 
willing  to  work  for  it.    They  brought  with  them  no  surplus  of  money 
and  they  were  not  obliged  to  spend  much  money.    They  could  obtain 
board  in  the  village  for  from  $1  to  81.50  a  week.    Wood  for  fuel  cost 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  cord,  and  th(\v  could  saw  and  split  it  for  themselves. 
Term  bills  were  about  $10  a  term.    Young  men  with  v(Ty  limited  i)ecu- 
niary  means  could  come  to  Amherst  an<l  get  a  good  education,  and 
they  did  come.    The  number  of  students  rapidlyjncreased.    While  the 
college  opened  in  1821  with  47  students,  in  the  second  year  it  more  than 
doubled  that  number,  having  98.    Events  proved  that  the  college  met 
a  decided  want  in  the  community.    In  the  second  year  another  building 
was  erected  to  provide  rooms  for  the  increasing  number  of  students. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  college  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  teachers  in  our  country  of  botany,  geology,  and  other 
natural  sciences,  and  whose  Manual  of  Botany  had  a  wide  circulation, 
became  a  lecturer  in  the  college  on  chemistry  and  other  branches,  and 
ffave  a  decided  impulse  to  the  study  of  natural  sciences  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  college.    It  was  with  much  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
^at  the  college  began  its  course  under  the  administration  of  President 
^oore,  and  it  was  going  forward  most  successfully  Avhen  Dr.  Moore 
^^8  very  suddenly  attacked  with  disease  and  died  on  the  29th  of  June, 
-^23,  after  having  presided  over  the  college  only  about  two  years. 

His  death  was  the  cause  of  deep  grief  to  tlui  students  and  the  friends 
•^  the  college  generally.  It  was  felt  that  a  severe  blow  had  fallen  ui>on 
^«  youthfiil  institution,  and  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  fill  the  place 
^  the  departed  president. 
I>r.  Moore,  in  his  brief  presidency,  did  a  good  work  for  the  college. 
gathered  to  it  a  bo<ly  of  able  and  ex(;ellent  young  men.  He  inspired 
^«m  with  a  love  of  knowledge;  and  more  than  that,  he  made  them  feel 
'^sta  good  Christian  character  was  better  than  the  ljirg(^st  ac(iuisitions 
^  Imowledge.  He  intensified  the  religious  purpose  which  the  founders 
^'^  the  college  had  in  view,  anfl  in  the  short  term  of  his  presidency  aided 
^  training  a  number  of  young  men  who  became  eminent  as  teachers, 
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an educatioii  as  Harvard  i^ouhl  pve,  but  nmhl  have  no  siuh  diploma 

aseoald  be  had  from  Harvard  or  Williams.     Dr.  Humphrey  an<l  (lio 

trustees  of  Amherst  College  felt  that  sucli  a  coudition  of  thin;^^s  must 

beremedie^l  jus  siK?edily  as  i)ossible.     Duriu^j:  th<^  adminisf ration  of  \h\ 

Moore  eftbrts  were  made  to  obtain  a  eluirt^^r,  ))ut  witliout  success.     At 

the  lH^giniiiu|^  of  the  administration  of  Dr.  Humphrey  more  ur^^^^^nt  ami 

persistent  ettbits  were  made  for  the  same  object.     It  seems  Strang**  to 

118  now  that  there  should  hav(^  beiMi  any  obj(»ction  to  giving  a  rhart(»r 

tOBuch  au  institution  as  Andierst  (College.     J>ut  many  olijectitms  were 

presented  and  vehemently  urge<l.     It  was  maintained  by  the  frien<ls  of 

both  Harvard  and  Williams  tliat  no  otlu^r  colleg(^  was  needed  in  the 

State,  aud  that  chartering  another  colh^ge  wM)uld  withdraw  students 

from  those  <*olleges,  and  so  be  au  injury  to  them. 

Even  the  Mends  of  Brown  lTniv«»rsity,  at  Providence,  ojiposed  th«»  giv 
ing  a  charter  to  Amherst,  bec'ause  many  of  the  students  from  Massa- 
chusetts went  to  Brown,  and  it  would  injure  that  univ(»rsity.  Sonu) 
maintained  that  the  endowments  at  AmluM'st  were  not  sutticient  to 
justify  the  hoi>e  that  a  college  woidd  be  prosperous  thcrtj,  and  that  there 
would  S(M)n  be  ap])li(^itlon  to  the  kState  for  pecuniary  aid. 

But  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  Amherst  arose  from  the  thought  tliat 
it  was  an  institution  designed  primarily  for  the  cMbufatiou  of  young  men 
fcr  the  Christian  ministry.     Harvard  was  governed  by  the  Unitarians, 
Mid  tlie  tTnitariau  (controversy  was  at  its  height.     T\w.  Unitarians,  par- 
ticolary  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  tliey  ha^l  a  pre])onderat- 
ing  influence,  were  s<5t  against  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the  Static 
that  should  be  under  Trinitarian  intluences.    The  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  were,  many  of  them,  men 
of  high  intellectual  culture,  who  exerted  great  influence  in  the  comnni- 
Jnty,  and  they  succeeded  for  a  time  in  keeping  the   h'gislature  from 
panting  a  charter  to  Amherst  ('ollege.     Bitt(»r  si)eeches  were  made 
against  the  instituti(m  in  the  legislature  of  ]\rassa4*husctts  an<l  pcrsist- 
^t  elforts  put  forth  to  stir  the  enmity  of  tlie  pcoph'  against  it.     I>ut  the 
Wtter  speeches  .and  the  inimical  efforts  only  increa^'d  tlu*  enthusiasm  of 
^e  friends  of  the  college  and  raised  ui»  for  it  new  frii'uds,  sonu*  even 
*mong  the  Unitarians  themselves  in  the  intt^rior  of  the  KStalc,  who  felt 
'*iat  a  college  was  needed  in  that  region,  and  that  the  opposition  to 
-^Uiherst  was  wholly  unjust.     Kven  the  political  romph^xion  of  tht'  leg- 
islature was  change<l  scmu^what  by  the  fri(»n<ls  of  Amherst,  for  I  lu»y 
^^termined  to  vote  for  thos«^  men  and  that  party  that  wouM  be  favora- 
"1^  to  Amherst.     And  at  last  a  legislature  was  sccurc<l  that  voted  to 
8*Ve  Amherst  a  charter.    That  was  in  February,  ISlT*.     It  is  said  that 
A^illiam  T.  Eustis,  of  the  Dt^mcM-ratic  party,  was  ehH*t(Ml  governor  of 
'^iissachusetts  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  of  the  F(Hleral  i)arty  by 
*ie  votes  of  the  Mends  of  Andu^rst.    And  when,  after  the*,  election,  h<^ 
^^  taunted  by  Mr.  Otis,  tho.  Federal  candi<lat(N  with  favoring  orthodoxy 
^  order  to  get  the  votes  of  the  orthotlox  people,  he  replied  that  he  did 
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Ini  ii  ill.     S'»  «\<i>  stimulus  was  a|)|»lii'd  to  mako  the  iMq)!!  study.    ^^^" 
iii.iil.  I  loi    i-\<Mlh'rir<',  hy   lioiHuary  appointments  at  exhibitions  s*''^, 
iniiimiMHtiiHiit'S  ^br.  aiiilHtion   of  (be  student  was  apiHniled  to.    U^'^' 
d<  iil.dU  KiioNvlrd;.ir  was,  n\'  toiirse,  coiuniunu'ated  by  the  tut^ir  or  17^ 
liM.ioi.     r.ul.  It  »hd   not  s«*eni  to  b**  the  object  of  tutor  or  professol^ 
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le  student  knowledge^  but  rather  to  see  that  the  sttLdent  exerted 
Brers  faitbfiilly  to  get  the  knowle<lge  for  himself. 
.  many  excellent  scholars  weiv  miule  in  that  way  and  ineut^il  discip- 
m  acqaired.  In  rhetoric  very  little  positive  instruction  was  given ; 
e  students  were  required  to  write  many  essays  an<l  to  engage 
ntly  in  extemi)oraneous  debates.  The  three  literary  so(aeties, 
nitt,''  ^'Alexandria,'' and  *sS(K'ial  Union,"  were  in  re^ility  rhetori- 
ieties,  so  that  mucli  work  was  done  of  a  rhetorical  nature,  and  some 
best  orators  of  the  country,  such  as  I  lenry  Ward  Beecher,  Ki(;hard 
•rrs,  Roswell  I).  Hitchcock,  and  Alexander  11.  Bullock,  riH^eived 
raining  in  rhetoric  at  Amherst  during  the  administration  of  Dr. 
hrey. 

the  general  regiUation  of  the  college  there  was  the  exercise  of 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the  demand  for  obe^lience  on 
fft  of  the  students.  Attendance  was  recpiin^d  in  recitation  room, 
I,  and  chapel.  Little  was  h^ft  to  the  free  will  of  the  student.  The 
sors  were  executive  otUcers,  and  there  were  penalties  of  lines,  sus- 
n,  or  expulsion  for  disobcMlienee.  Essentially  the  <liscipliuary 
ds  of  the  school  and  the  iu!a<lemy  wiue  continued  in  the  college. 
;udents  were  regarded  as  boys  to  be  spurred  to  oflfort,  encouraged 
idience,  and  restrained  from  (»vil  ways.  Dr.  Humphrey  was  an 
ant  presiding  otKcer  for  su(;h  methods.  He  had  g(K)d  sc^se,  good 
lent,  great  tirmness  of  will,  an<l  a  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  the 
its.  He  had  the  qualities  to  comuuunl  respect  and  veneration,  and 
kS  inflexible  in  his  determination  to  have  the  laws  of  tho' college 
(L  With  refractory  students  he  would  come  into  collision,  but  the 
it  had  to  bend  to  his  authority.  While  Dr.  1  lumphrey  and  the  i)ro- 
8  of  his  time  went  on  essi^iitially  after  the  ohl  methods  of  instruction 
[Helpline,  they  were  still  willing  to  try  anything  new  that  would  be 
il in  education.  Then^  arose  in  the  early  part  of  the  a<lministration 
Humphrey  a  feeling  among  the  friends  of  the  college,  which  was 
I  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  tlu»  facrulty,  that  there  might  be 
3flcial  change  in  the  curriculum  of  college  study.  Many  tlumght 
oo  much  attention  was  given  to  tin*  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
hat  it  would'be  advisable  to  substitute  for  them  the  modern  lan- 
s,  particidarly  French,  Oerman,  and  Spanish,  and  devote  more 
o  English  litinature  and  the  natural  sctiences.  Accrordingly  a  par- 
tourse  of  study  in  harmony  with  these  views  was  drawn  up  ])y  the 
y  and  adopted  by  the  trust<*es  in  LS27.  rminediately  (piite  a  large 
er  of  students  entere^l  the  college  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
lei  course,  and  b(M*ame  stu<lents  in  modern  languages  instead  of  the 
at  ones;  but  a  difliculty  was  found  in  g(»tting  comp<»tent  teachers 
dem  languages.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for 
^0  courses.  Some  of  the  faculty  were  not  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
liange,  and  the  plan  did  not  secure  so  much  of  the  public  favor  as 
expected.    So  after  a  trial  of  about  a  year  the  new  plan  was  aban- 
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(loiied,  and  tlie  old  curriciiluiii,  essentially  that  of  all  the  colleges,  was 
returned  to.  Amherst  was,  I  b<?lieve,  the  first  college  to  try  the  dis- 
pensing with  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  collegiate  couirse,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  not  successful.  Whether  later  trials  in  other  colleges  will 
8uc(;eed  better,  time  alone  i*au  det<»rmine. 

The  i)rofcHSors  who  w^orked  with  Dr.  liuinplirey  in  his  administration 
were  young  men,  but  men  of  ability  an<l  zeal  in  their  calling,  and  S4)nie 
of  them,  such  as  Edward  Hitclicock,  Ebenezer  S.  Snell,  Jacob  Abbott, 
an<l  William  S.  Tyler,  became  eminent  in  science  or  literature. 

The  college  prospered  on  the  whole  r(»markably  under  Dr.  Humjihrey. 
New  buildings — a  dormitory  and  a  chapel — were  erect<id.  A  good  appa- 
ratus for  experiments  Avas  obtained  and  the  library  much  enlarged,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hitclicock,  cabinets  of  liatural  bistorv 
were  begun.  But  the  college  Avas  all  the  time  cramped  through  want 
of  money,  and  found  it  diflicult  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  education 
in  our  country.  The  presid(»nt  of  the  college  had  to  bear  the  most  of 
the  burden  of  this.  If  a  college  wants  money,  the  president  must  ^'et 
it,  and  President  Humphrey  did  not  seem  to  be  able  U>  get  sill  that  was 
needed.  Some,  moreover,  began  to  say  that  the  metho<ls  of  Dr. 
Humi)hrey  were  too  rigid  and  authoritative,  and  that  the  democratic 
spirit  of  our  country  required  a  less  monarchical  system  of  govenunent. 
Expenses  of  education  were  increasing  at  Amherst.  Subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, such  as  slavery,  divided  the  students  into  i)arties.  For  the^ 
jfnd  other  reasons,  about  the  year  1840,  Amherst  seemed  to  be  losing 
somewhat  in  the  favor  of  the  community,  and  after  2  or  3  years,  a 
feeling  arose  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  tlie  i)residency.  Dr. 
Humphrey  became  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  Avith  the  manliness  and 
self  respect  which  were  his,  he  detennined  to  resign  the  position  wliicli 
he  had  held  with  so  much  abiUty  and  success.  In  the  year  1844  he 
gave  his  resignation  into  the  hands  of  the  tnistees,  and  it  was  accepted. 
But  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Amherst  that  it  had,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
chartered  existence,  a  man  at  its  head  so  wise,  so  faithful,  so  zealous, 
so  brotul  in  his  views  of  education,  and  so  comprehensive,  philantbropi<*» 
and  Chiistian  in  his  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  Tbe 
alunuii  of  Amherst  College  do  well  to  keej)  in  reverential  memory  tbe 
name  of  Ileman  Humphrey. 

ADMlNl»STRATION   OF   PRESIDENT   HITCHCOCK. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Humphrey's  resignaticm  the  linancial  condition 
of  the  (udlego  was  sucli  that  it  was  <lifficult  to  find  a  man  of  reputation 
and  fitness  for  the  place  who  was  willing  to  a<?cept  the  presidency  of 
Amherst  College.  Professor  Park,  of  Andover,  was  chosen,  l>nt 
declined  the  api)ointment.  Professor  Shepai'd,  of  Bangor  Theologioa* 
Seminaiy,  was  then  chosen,  but  he  also  declined  the  appointment 
Then  Dr.  Edward  Uitehcock,  a  professor  in  the  college,  was  elect^j 
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and  altliouj^h  it  was  at  first  sii])iM>stMl  that  lu»  had  not  tlu^  peculiar 
qualifleation»  requisite  for  a  president  of  a  eollege,  yet  it  was  found, 
after  trial,  that  no  better  appointment  eouhl  ])ossil)ly  have  been  made. 

Edward  Ilitcheoek  was  born  in  Deerlield,  Mass.,  May  24,  170;^.  lie 
was  principal  of  the  aeademy  in  his  native  jdaeej  ISI^-ISIS;  waspast^>r 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  (-on way  4  y<»ars;  was  professor  of 
ehemistry  and  natural  history  in  Andnnst  College  August  23,  1825, 
and  was  chosen  presidt»nt  of  the  college  J)eeend)er  11,  1844. 

Thas  Dr.  IIitclie<K'k  had  been  for  nearly  20  years  connected  with  the 
government  and  instruction  of  1  1h».  colh»ge  wIumi  In^,  became  its  president. 
He  had  seen  its  gi*owth  from  the  iirst,  and  identified  himself  with  its 
Idatory.  Dui'ing  that  time  he  Inul  biHuune  eminent  as  a  geologist,  was 
State  geologist  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  written  and  published  much 
not  only  on  geology  but  on  other  branches  of  science.  lie  had  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Harvard  University,  and  had  acquired 
reputation  as  a  scientist  in  Euro])e. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  Dr.  IIit(*hcock  might  not  hohl  a  sufficiently 
firm  hand  in  the  government  of  tin?  college,  but  the  time  had  come  for 
an  aduunisti'ation  of  a  somewhat  diffenMit  kind  from  tiiat  of  Dr.  Uum- 
plirey.  Dr.  Hitchcock  did  not  like  to  us(^  severe  me^isures;  he  preferred 
rnilderones,  but  he  really  gov(/rned  the  college  by  the  mihler  measures, 
ind  governed  it  better  than  it  could  have  been  governed  in  any  other 
5vay.  Students  reverenced  an<l  admired  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  his  eminent 
ibility  as  a  man  of  science  at  a  time  when  science  was  rai)idly  adviuicing 
ind  receiving  increasing  attention  from  yj;ar  to  year.  The  scientific  emi- 
nence of  Dr.  HitchccM'k  became  more  conspi(»uous  when  he  was  made 
president  o&Amherst  College,  and  itself  di<l  much  to  increase  the  ropu- 
ration  of  the  college  in  this  and  other  lands.  At  the  Siune  time  Dr. 
EIit<;hcock  had  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-sacritice,  peculiarly  requi- 
site in  a  president  of  Amherst  College  at  that  time.  When  he  became 
president  it  was  determined  that  the  college  should  no  longer  run  into 
lebt  to  meet  its  curn^nt  exp(»uses.  lie  i)roposed  that  the  income  of  the 
•ollegefpom  its  invested  i)roperty  and  term  bills  should  be  used  to  de- 
fray the  current  expenses  of  the  college  under  the  direction  of  the  i^res- 
ident  and  professors,  and  if  that  income  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
full  salaries  of  the  officers  the  amount  of  the  incom(»  should  be*  tlivid(^d 
proiiortionattdy  among  them. 

On  the  very  day  of  th  ».  inauguration  of  the  new  president,  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Williston,  of  East  ILimpton,  Mass.,  gave  $2(>,(M)0  for  the  endowment 
of  the  professorship  of  rhetorics  and  oratory.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  AVillis- 
tun  gave  $30,000  more  to  the  college,  and  Samud  A.  Hitchcock,  of  Brim- 
field,  910^000.  Not  h)ng  aft^r,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  vof  4»d  a  dona- 
ticMi  to  the  college  of  825,000.  Ijiberal  donations  were  made  about  the 
ssuiietime  by  Hon.  David  S«'ars,  of  r>ost<ni,  who  had  been  infonnedof 
the  labors  and  self-denial  of  the  professors  at  Amherst.    Thus  the  pecun- 
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bis  fltndents  to  enlarged  and  iiidei)eiidoiit  shidy  of  s(*icnco.  and  in  in- 
spiring tbem  with  the  thought  that  all  s('it!!n<*e  is  illustrative  of  the  being, 
character,  and  providence  of  Clod.  '^  lie  l)uihle4l  better  than  he  kn(»w.^ 
And  in  the  work  which  he  did  as  j)resi<lent  of  the  eoHege  we  think  he 
did  the  most  important  work  of  his  life.  Hut  he  eouhl  not  be  iu<luce<l 
to]:emain  in  it  very  huig,  and  in  IS.")  Hie  resigned  theofliee,  giving  as  his 
reasou  the  inade<iua<\v  of  his  health  to  sustain  tin*  labcu's,  espe^tially 
those  pertaining  to  the  government  of  th(>  institutitm.  Thus  endinl  tin* 
administration  of  Dr.  lIit<*h(;oek. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   PKESIDENT  STEARNS. 

On  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr.  llitchcoc^k,  the  trustees  voted  to 
letaiu  Ids  services  as  professor  of  natural  tluM)logy  ami  g(H)h)gy,  for  which 
J     he  erpres8e<l  a  ilesire  to  receive  as  comi)ensation  oidy  half  the  usual 
i    salary  of  a  professor. 

'       At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  August,  1S54,  Rev. 
William  Augustus  Stearns,  j).  i).,  of  Cambridgeport,  was  chos(»n  pres- 
ident and  professor  of  moral  jdiilosophj'  ami  < 'hristian  theology.     Dr. 
Steams  was  born  in  J5e<lford,  Mass.,  ^Farch  17,  1805.    He  gra<luated 
»tHar\'ar<l  (College  in  18:27,  studied  theology  at  An<lover,  was  or<lained, 
and  settled  as  ]»ast<u*  at  ( -ambridgeiMnt  in  18:U,  where  he  remained 
Wtil  he  was  chosen  president  of  Amherst  Collegt\     Dr.  Stearns  had 
been  an  excellent  i)astor,  was  a  very  acceptable  [»rea<'her,  a  man  of 
good  judgment  ami  goo<l  tast(\     His  education  at  Harvard  an4l  i)astor- 
■te  at  Cambridgeport  had  brought  liim  into  intimate  relations  with 
fliauy  men  eminent  for  culture*  ami  literary  attainments.     He  had  a  high 
4ppre<*iation  of  beautyinart.of  r<»tinenient  in  literary  style,  and  expres- 
siveness in  oratory.    It  was  thought  by  many  of  th(»  alumni  that  it 
^ould  be  well  to  have  as  ])r(\^idcnt  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
Presence  and  intluence  nnght  add  som<ithing  more  of  relinemeut  and  lin- 
'»li  to  the  solid  edncation  of  the  country  colleger  at  Amherst.    Ami  the 
friends  of  the  college  were  not  disa]»i)ointed  in  that  particular.     Dur- 
'^If  the  administrati(»n  of  Dr.  Stearns  many  new  buildings  were  erected, 
^ch  as  the  Appleton  Cabinet,  Williston  Hall,  Walker  Hall,  ami  the 
Allege  church  editiccs  all  far  su])ei'ior  in  andiitectural  beauty  to  any 
heretofore  existing  on  the  coll<*g(»  grounds. 

No  very  important  change  in  tin*,  curriculum  of  study,  or  in  the 
CTeneral  discipline  of  the  <M)lh»ge,  occnrre<l  during  the  j)resideiicy  of  Dr. 
Steams,  but  he  was  highly  su(<"4'ssful  in  obtaining  money  for  the  <-ol- 
lege,  nearly  t8()0,(K)0  having  been  add(Ml  to  the  available  fumls  i)f  the 
Oollege  while  he  was  ])rcsident.  More  than  tifty  scliolarslii])s,  vaiying 
in  income  from  $5()  to  Jj.'itM),  wen*  establishe<l,  an<i  money  was  given  for 
^nnnal  prizes  for  excellence  in  th(»  various  <lepartnu'nts  of  the  college. 
One  highly  important  department  of  instruction  lu'gan  un<ler  his 
efficient  influence,  and  1ms  been  continued  with  great  success — that  of 
bygiene  and  physical  education.     Dr.  Stearns  had  a  strong  conviction 
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that  stu<lents  needed  systematic  training  in  physical  oiiltnre.    He 
presscHl  tlie  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  trustees.    He  ur^ed  them 
to  erect  a  gynma^iium  and  appoint  a  professor  of  physical  educatioD; 
and  lie  a4'C()in])lished  his  object     In  1860  a  building  wius  compJetwi 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  of  Xoithjimpte 
who  contributed  $5,00<)  for  the  puri>ose,  and  from  whom  it  was  naniiW 
the  Barrett  Gymnasium.    John  W.  Hooker  was  chosen  the  first  i)rofessor 
in  that  department,  but  he  remained  in  it  only  a  few  months.    In  Wtl 
Dr.  Edward  Hitchc'ock,  son  of  President  Hitchcock,  a  gnuluate  of  the 
coHege  and  of  Harvard  Medicjxl  School,  was  appointed  i)rofessor  in  tbis 
departmcMit.    He  has  continued  in  it  to  this  time,  and  has  suceiK^dedin 
giving  an  excellence  and  efliciency  to  physical  training  in  Amherst 
whi(;h  we  think  is  not  equaled  in  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country.    Regular  drills  in  physi<»al  exercise  are  required  in  all  the 
classes,  and  the  eftect  is  seen  in  the  general  good  health  and  plij'sioal 
vigor  of  the  students  of  Amherst.    Dr.  Hitclico(*k  has  exhibited  rare 
qualifications  for  the  phice  lie  has  occupied.    He  has  not  only  drilled  the 
students  in  the  exercises  necessiiry  for  their  bodily  health,  but  Le  has 
been  perpetually  watchful  and  solicitous  for  their  welfare  generally, 
and  has  given  them  the  counsel  and  advice  needed  to  keep  them  in  the 
best  condition  for  study  and  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

The  services  of  the  professor  of  hygiene  have  been  invaluable  to  tb« 
college,  and  are  a  model  of  what  such  services  might  well  be  in  every 
college. 

Another  department,  that  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  received  » 
remarkabhi  accession  to  its  means  of  influence  during  the  presideucv 
of  Dr.  Stearns.    This  was  the  result  of  a  large  donation  of  money, givet^ 
expressly  for  the  use  of  tliat  department,  by  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  ^' 
!N(»wport,  Tl.  T.    Dr.  Walker  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  MareU^*^' 
1700,  and  died  in  Newport,  April  2, 1865,    He  practiced  medicine  inat^5 
j'(Mirs  in  his  native  town,  was  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Mas*=^^ 
chu setts  State  Prison  and  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Massachu^^' 
(general  nos])ital.    Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Stearns  he  was  i^ 
duccd  to  niakct  donations  and  legacies  to  Amherst  College  amount! ^^ 
to  about  a  (luarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.    He  established  the  Wall^ 
rrot'cssorshii)  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  180();  Walker  Instrm-'^ 
torship,  in  1S(>2;  AValkor  prizes  for  excellence^,  in  Mathematics,  in  18t^^ 
and  the  Walki^r  buihling  fund,  in  1864,  the  result  of  which  last  wast 
erection  of  the  linc^st  building  on  the  college  grounds — ^T\''alker  Ha 
His  benefax'tions  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  college,  a 
will  always  call  forth  t\w  grateful  remembrances  of  the  alumni  to  D 
St<Nirns  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Walker. 

Another  new  department  which  began  its  operations  under  the  pres 
<h»ncy  of  Dr.  Stearns  was  that  of  "Biblical  history  and  iut«rpretatior^ 
and  past4)ral  care,''  as  the  result  of  a  donation  of  $20,000  from  Jolu^ 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorsliiD  with  tliat^ 
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title.  It  was  the  opinion  of  ]\rr.  Tappan  that  the  students  did  not  r(i- 
eeive  sufficient  pastoral  care,  and  that  there  should  be  a  Christian 
minister  in  the  collefce?  whose  special  and  almost  exctlusive  attention 
should  be  given  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  need.  For  this  object  he 
endowed  the  professorship,  making  a  condition  that  Dr.  Stearns  should 
perform  the  duties,  and  have  the  avails  of  the  professorship  during  his  life. 
AsDr.  Steams  was  already  pastor  of  the  cx)llege  (church,  this  endowmentof 
a  new  professorship  of  iiastoral  care  made  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
college  while  he  lived.  But  in  adtlition  to  this  a  new  means  of  aiding 
in  the  pastoral  work  was  found  in  the  erection  of  the  college?  chiu'ch 
edifice.  The  x)ecuniar>'^  means  for  this  were  furnished  by  a  son  of  Dr. 
Steams,  Mr.  William  F.  Stearns,  who  gave  a  sum  which  amounted  in 
the  end  to  $50,000  for  the  buihling  of  a  chiu'ch  for  the  coHege.  Mr. 
Steams  thought — iis  did  his  ftither,  the  president^ — that  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Lord's  day  should  be  in  a  house  consecrated  exclusively 
to  religious  purposes,  instead  of  one  where  the  students  were  in  the 
habit  of  congregating  for  rhetorical  an<l  other  exercises  as  well  as  tliose 
of  religion.  By  means  of  this  donation  of  Mr.  Stearns  a  beautiful  stone 
edifice  was  erected  on  a  fine  site  of  the  college  campus,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  the  students  as  well  as 
the  faculty  of  the  college.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Stearns  an  art  gallery  in  which  were  placed 
cast«  of  the  most  famous  statues  of  the  world,  and  photographs  of  the 
finest  buildings  and  most  beautiful  pictures,  was  begun  through  the 
influence  of  Professor  Mather,  whose  lectures  on  art  liave  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sisries  of  lecjtures  in  the  college  course. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  axlministration  of  Dr.  Steams  was  char- 
acterized by  i)ecuniary  enrichment;  by  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  college;  by  the  beginning  of  system- 
atic efforts  in  physical  education;  by  giving  n(»w  power  and  influence 
to  the  scientific  department,  and  increasing  the  melius  for  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  students.  A  grand  work  Dr.  Stearns 
accomplished,  which  will  go  on  increasing  in  its  influence  through  all  the 
years  of  the  future  of  the  college.  The  good  judgment,  the  amiable 
spirit,  the  gentlemanly  manner,  the  refined  taste  and  Cliristian  earnest- 
ness of  Dr.  Steams,  together  with  great  firmness  of  i)urpose  and  remark- 
able administrative  abilities,  ma<le  his  influencte  powerfully  felt  by  many 
students  of  his  day,  and  lives  on  in  the  college  now.  Dr.  Stearns  <lied 
very  suddenly  in  1876. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  PRESIDENT  SEEI.YE. 

At  the  commencement  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Stearns,  Kcv.  Julius 
Hawley  Seelye,  d.  d.,  professor  of  mentjil  an<l  moral  i)hiloso])hy  in 
Amherst  Ck>llege,  was  appoiiit4Ml  ]>resi4iciit. 

Professor  Seelye wa« boru  in  l>cthi»l,  Conn.,  September  14,  T8L*4;  grad- 
"uated  at  Ainherst  College  1849;  studied  thex)logy  in  Auburn  Seminary, 
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aud  at  Halle,  (xennany;  was  or<lained,  and  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Ohureh,  Seheiiectady,  N.  Y.,  1853.  In  1858  he  was 
elcH'ted  to  his  professorship  in  Amherst  College,  where  he  exhihited 
remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher  of  phih)S(»phy  and  had  commandini,' 
influence  as  a  preacher  and  college  officer.  HIh  deep  interest  in  the  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  American  Board  of 
( -ommissioners  for  ForcMgn  Missions  as  S]^>ecial  lecturer  to  educated  Hid- 
doos  on  the  subjei^t  of  Christianity,  and  he  made  a  visit  to  Indiji,  whew 
he  was  rweived  and  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  etbicated  Hin- 
doos, and  ga^'t*  iibh»  lectures,  which  were  subsecpiently  published  in  India 
and  in  this  country.  He  wa>s  also  so  much  interested  in  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  countiy  that  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1874  by  an  independ- 
ent party  consisting  of  both  Republi(»ans  and  Democrat*,  and  wonbigk 
distinction  there  by  his  independent  ]>osition  and  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments and  eloquence  in  debate.  The  trustees  veiy  wisely  felt  that  be 
was  the  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  Amherst  (College;  and  his  power  was 
immedijitely  felt  in  that  position.  He  attracted  large  gifts  of  moner 
for  the  college — securing  an  endowment  for  the  pi^esidency  fnnii  Ches^tei 
W.  Chapin,  of  Springfield;  for  the  i)rofessorship  of  history  and  iHiliti***! 
economy  from  Henry  Winkley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  for  a  new  pro- 
fessorship, that  of  biology,  from  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone. 

A  generous  donati(m  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library  building  tnm 
Henry  S.  Morgan,  and  one  from  Chas.  M,  Pratt  for  a  more  commodious 
gymnasium  have  come  to  the  treasury  during  his  presidency.  Other 
gifts,  too  numerous  to  mention  particularly,  he  has  obtaincMl  for  the  col- 
lege. President  Seelye  has  shown  original  thought  on  the  methods  of 
education  and  <liscipline  in  a  college.  While  cx)n8ervative  in.  his  spirit, 
his  mind  has  b(»en  open  to  anything  new  in  method  that  ])romiBed  to 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  students.  Though  he  has  insistetl  u]>on  re- 
taining the  ancient  languages,  and  has  required  all  the  students  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  nmthematics  and  physics,  he  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  allow  a  large  freedom  in  the  selection  of  branches  of  study 
by  the  students,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  college  coursa 
Experien(*e  seiMus  to  have  justili(Ml  such  a  change  in  the  college  cu^ri^ 
ulum. 

But  tlH»  most  important  and  noticeable  change  has  been  in  thefoHD 
of  college  gov(»rnment,  by  which  a  representative  body  from  the  student* 
themselves  are  ma4le  to  shan^  in  the  government.  Tliis  body  is  callri 
the  "College  Seiuxte.''  It  consists  of  four  from  the  senior  class,  thre^ 
Juniors,  two  sophomores,  and  one  freshman.  The  presiding  officer  of 
this  bo<ly  is  the  i>resident  of  the  college.  To  this  college  senat-e  all  qn**" 
tions  of  c/>lh'ge  order  and  decorum  are  referred.  President  Seelye,  in  • 
letter  to  the  iilumni  datc^d  XovemlJ^r,  18X8,  siiya: 

Tlie  artinii  of  tbc  fanilty  in  rcfc^rriii;;  Huch  queHtioiis  to  the  deciaion  of  the  MSt^ 
hsLH  lioru  juHtilied  liy  \]w  rcHult.  The  Hriinte  liavo  couBidered  finch  questioni  fto* 
the  lirHt  iutelligoutly  «nu(l  without  imimhioii,  and  during  the  past  year  there  haflbef 
an  evident  growth  iu  the  tienHtMif  rt»8])oiiHibiUty  and  in  the  weight  givui  to  tkii' 
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itldgments  by  the  coUepo.    Th**  doriflions  of  tlu'  K««nat«*  liavo  somotiinos  j«;oni'  mtiroly 

ronuter  to  the  ])reA':iiIin>;  wisIh-k  of  the  stu<l<>iiH.  Imt  tlii*y  Ji:iv«'  hern  arroj»t<Mi,  so  far 

IB  1  know,  without  disMiMit.     'J'h«^  Hciiat^;  HftMiiH  to  Ix*  now  ablt^  not  only  to  voico  but 

to4lire<.'t  colle};e  Houtimont  on  matters  suliniittnl  tn  Hicir  Jurisdirtion,  and  I  ran  not 

bntthiuk  that  thero  is  in  this  an  educating;  fon'«*  of  j^n-at  worth  and  promise.     The 

pretudent  of  the  oollej^e  presides  at  all  the  m«M'tin;;s  »)f  the  siMiate,  and  no  aetion  is 

talid  without  his  approval,  hut  only  in  a  v«ty  few  instaners  sinet*  its  or^jjanization 

barelhccin  oblijj^cd  t«)  withhohl  my  assent   from  the  votes  ^IvtMi,  and  in  these  both 

I       the  coUejre  and  tlie  senate  a<'0O]»ted  my  d«*e.isions  with   singular   readiness.     The 

f       opinion  of  Profefisrir  Morse,  given  in  his  article  in  the  Deeember  (IXSS)  numbt>r  of 

"Ednraticm,"  that  the  rollege  senate  has  beeouu'  a  powerful  inllueuee  in  preparinju 

the  Amherst  students  for  eiti/enship,  will  not  hv  questioned  here.     Since  the  ado])- 

tioDof  this  method  of  government  tho  disci]diuary  ullairs  of  the  college  have  gone 

forward  witli  mueh  less  frietiou  than  ever  before. 

Eeference  has  been  macle  to  tlie  donation  of  820,000  f:iven  by  John 
Tappan,  of  Boston,  for  the  fonndin^  of  a  ])roft*ssorshi]>  which  ho  desired 
to  have  calletl  the  "Samuel  Green  ju'ofessorsliip  of  biblieal  liistory  and 
interpret^ition  and  pastoral  care,^  wliose  inenmbtMit  must  be  pastor 
or  associate  pastor  of  the  (College  church.     It  has  bi^en  stated  that  by 
the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  founder,  Dr.  Stearns  was  to  i>erform  the 
duties,  and  have  the  avails  of  the  proiessorshij)  during  his  life.     After 
the  death  of  President  Stearns  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  Samuel 
Green  professor,  for  by  the  ])rovisions  of  the  endownn^nt,  if  for  lli  con- 
secutive months  tJiere  should  not  bi»  oue,  tht>  uioiiey  wouhl  r(^vei*t  to 
the  heirs  of  the  donor.    As  mauy  as  four  i)ersous  were*  appointed,  one 
•fterthe  other,  who  gave  tlie  trustees  reasou  to  think  they  would  av- 
<*pt  the  ai)pointment,  but  after  tiirther  consideratiou  of  th(^  subjeet  each 
<*tte  declined  the  idiioe  till  Rev.  Thoiuas  P.  FieUl  was  appointed  in  187S. 
^©  was  required  to  preach  two  Suudays  in  each  term;  to  aid  iu  con- 
'''icting  other  religi(ms  meetiugs,  jind  to  give  iustruction  in  J3ibh»  his- 
^*>iy  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity.     As  no  more  ]»n»aching  was  re- 
^Q^ired  of  hiin  than  of  the  other  preaching  jjinfcssors,  as  tlic  i)resident 
^Utinued  to  be  pastor  of  tho  colh»ge  church,  and  as  there,  were  ditUcul- 
t>SH  in  the  way  of  pastoral  %isitation  not  found  in  onlinary  ])arishes, 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  professorship  was  a  professor  rather  than  a 
Pastor.    He  gave  instruction  in  the  Hebrew  laiiguagi*  and  lit^'rature, 
8a.ve  some  lectures  on  Bibli<*al  liistory,  and  on  exain]des  of  Christian 
^^aracter,  taught  classes  in  natural  theology  and  the  evideiures  of  Chris- 
tiamty,  devoting  as  many  hours  to  such  instnn^tions  as  the  other  i>ro- 
fessors  did  in  their  de])artments.    This  did  not  sei'm  to  be  jirecisely  tlu» 
original  object  of  the  professorshi]),  but  cain«»  as  near  to  accomplishing 
the  same  as  appeare<l  to  be  i»ra<'ticable  under  the  circunistau<'es,  with 
the  continual  consci<msness  on  tho  part  of  the  incumbent  that  some- 
thing l)ett<>r  might  be  attenii)ted  and  done.     With  that  feeling  ln»  re- 
igned the  pixifessorship  in  188(),  and  aft<!jr  a  iaw  months  R<»v.  (leorgt*  S. 
BnrroughB,  of  New  Kritain,  ('onn.,  was  a])pointed.     lie  was  exi)ected, 
when  appointed,  U)  do  mor<^  work  a.s  a  ])reacher  ami  past4>r  and  less 
work  as  a  professor  than  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor.    Jfe  is  now 
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laboring  with  great  earnestness  and  ii<lelity  in  his  place.  With  supe- 
rior talent,  fine  scholarship,  courteous  manners,  an  amiable  spirit^  Chris- 
tian zeal,  and  a  heartfelt  desire  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
the.  students  he  may  hope  to  be  iucrea^mgly  successful  in  the  difficult 
position  which  he  occupies. 

During  the  axlministration  of  President  Seelye  the  number  of  students 
in  the  college  has  greatly  increase<l  and  its  prosperity  and  power  have 
been  uninterrupted.  The  students  do  not  live  in  the  college  doriiiitoriei) 
as  much  as  they  did,  but  the  Greek -letter  societies  have  purchased,  siud 
some  have  built  houses  for  themselves  which  are  convenient  and  some 
of  them  elegant.  These  societies  are  doing  a  good  work  for  their  own 
members  and  for  the  college,  and  are  looked  upoivwith  good  favor  by 
the  faculty,  most  of  wliom  are  members  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
societies.  The  societies  dwell  together  in  friendly  rivalship,  and  their 
houses  form  delightful  centers  of  meeting  as  they  re\'isit  the  college  to 
recount  the  scenes  of  former  days.  A  great  increase  of  this  society 
spirit  was  manifest  during  the  administration  of  President  Seelye,  and 
in  various  ways  that  administration  was  one  of  great  prosperity. 

This  sketch  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  close  without  more  special 
reference  to  some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  labored  so  abun- 
dantly for  the  good  of  the  college.  We  may  say  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  institution  they  have  been  difr 
tinguished  not  only  for  zeal  and  efficiency  in  their  sevei*al  departmentB, 
but  also  for  their  decided  faith  in  Oliristianity  and  earnest  efforts  for 
it«  extended  influence  in  the  college  and  throughout  the  world.  Most 
of  them  have  been  miuist^irs  of  the  gospel,  and  they  have  desired,  first 
of  all,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  students,  and  as  the  result  of  their 
efforts  a  Christian  church  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  c-ollege,  to  which 
great  numbers  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  many  have  de- 
voted themselves  in  college  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  in 
our  own  land  and  in  other  lands.  SonuM)f  the  greatest  preachers  rf 
our  times  were  graduates  of  Amherst  College,  while  more  Cluistiaii 
missionaries  luive  gone  from  Amherst  into  heathen  lands  than  from  any 
other  college;  and  wherever  they  have  labored  they  have  been  an  honor 
to  our  country  and  have  made  their  power  felt  for  the  good  of  the  lands 
to  which  they  have  gone. 

Of  most  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  attained  high 
honor  as  scholars  and  tea(*hers  we  can  not  speak  here,  but  we  think,  in 
addition  to  those  that  have  b4»en  named,  we  may  refer  particularly  to 
two  who  have  done  such  nobh*  work  for  the  college  that  we  can  not 
l)roperly  give  the  history  of  the*  <*ollegc^  without  a  distinct  reference  to 
them.  Tliese  two  are  Ebenezer  Strong  Snell  and  William  8.  Tj)^* 
Mr.  JSnell  came  with  President  Moore  from  Williams,  and  graduated  in 
the  first  class  of  the  college  in  lSli2.  Tie  remained  in  Amherst  tf  ft 
teacher  in  the  academy  till  1825,  when  he  was  apiniinted  tator  inth^ 
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college.    In  1827  he  was  lUtule  iiustructor  iu  mathemati(*s  iind  uatiu*al 
philosophy.    From  1820  U)  ISiU  he  was  adjiiiu't  ])rofessor  of  inathe- 
inatics  and  natural  plulosoidiy,  and  iu  1S;U  was  appoiutod  to  a  full  pro- 
fessorship iu  the  stuue  department,  where  he  eontiuued  till  his  4leath, 
in  1876.     Professor  Suell  had  a  remarkable  tjilent  for  tejwhiu^.     lie  was 
patient  with  the  dullness  of  his  pupils  iu  mathematies,  where  dullness 
is  so  often  seen.     He  was  never  ei*oss  iiiid  imtable.     lie  h:id  un  un- 
ceasing fimd  of  good  humor.     He  was  clear  an4l  ecmeisc  in  all  his  state- 
ments.   His  manipulations  in  his  philosophi(*al  exi:)eriments  sliowrd  the 
hand  of  a  master.     He  would  invent  api)aratus  to  illustrat^i  his  prin- 
ciples sueh  as  had  in^'er  before  been  seen  in  a  leeture  room.     If  he  was 
not  a  great  discoverer  in  physies,  he  was  surely  a  great  teaeher  of  ])hys- 
icB,  and  that  wa^  the  work  lui  had  to  <h)  in  the  <'ollege.     And  withal  it  was 
fdtby  his  pupils  that  he  was  a  sineere,  honorabh*,  ('hristian  genth^man, 
▼ho  had  at  heart  notliing  but  their  welfare.     So,  in  tlie  long  ixTiod  of 
bis conneetion  with  the  eollege,  he  exert4Ml  an  ever  growing  and  ineal- 
cnlable  influence  tor  good. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  one  who  is  still  with  us,  William  S.  Tyha', 

and  of  whom  others  will  si)eak  mon^  fi(H»ly  aftcM*  he  is  gon(\     lie  giad- 

nated  from  the  college  in  1S.30,  was  ai)pointe<l  tutor  in  18^52,  was  made 

professor  of  the  Latin  and  Grec^k  languages  in  1S;>(>,  and  of  the  Greek 

language  and  literature  in  1847,  and  still  remains  in  the  college  doing 

the  work  of  a  full  professor,  occasionally  i^reaching  in  the  churcli,  anil 

Uking  an  acttive  i)art  in  all  tin*  discii)linary  methods  of  the  colh^ge.     He 

is  identified  with  its  history.     He  has  been  with  it  in  almost  all  its 

changes  from  the  beginning.     Mo  has  borne  with  self-di^nial  its  straits 

*iid  adversities,  and  has  partaken  of  and  r(»j<»iced  in  its  prosj)erity.     He 

has  been  able  to  adsipt  liiins(»lf  to  th<^  changing  cii*cumstances  of  the 

times,  and  so  has  kept  in  living  sym])atliy  with  the  students,  as  the 

•Afferent  classes  have  come  and  gone.     While  he  has  loved  es])ecially 

Ws  own  department  of  (Ireek,  and  by  his  fomnnMiting  on  Greek  authors 

has  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  has  Imh^u  a  most 

^thfiil  and  efficient  teacher  of  (ire(»k,  he  has  fn^lt  at  the  same  time  the 

^*lue  of  all  the  departnn^nts  of  tln»  college,  an<l  has  been  willing  and 

^*^iron8  that  each  should  have  its  dui^  place  in  the  curri<'ulinn.     lb'  has 

^^t  thought  that  there  is  nothing  worth  seeking  for  but  Gre<'k  joots, 

^t  has  gathered  and  exhibited  the  fh)wers  ami  fruitsof  liti»rature  in 

.    ^^ek  and  other  languag(;s,  and  above  all  has  tliought  and  lalxu-ed  as 

^  lie  thought  that  all  literature  has  value  mainly  as  it  tends  to  dc^velop, 

^^J^ngthen,  and  beautify  a  manly  Christian  rliara<*ter.     So  his  intiu- 

^*ice  has  been  uidifting  and  animating  during  the  many  years  that  he 

^^H  been  connected  with  the  college,     i  )f  the  other  living  i)rofess(ns  it 

^^Old  take  too  much  space  to  write  Ik'hs  and  therefore  nothing  more 

^^^*l  be  said  than  that  they  all  an*  doing  their  duties  with  const'ienticms 

*^thfulne88  and  with  g4MHTal  acce])tance. 
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Amh(»Tst  is  now  well  endowcnl  and  well  manned,  but  needs  still  greater 
endowments,  and  more  men  as  instructors.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  Massachustitts,  in  a  healtliful  locality,  in  a  tbrivinj?  village  surrounded 
by  vScren(M*y  tbat  can  liardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty  in  the  world,  it  most 
always  attract  students.  The  faith  of  its  founders,  tlie  history  of  tk 
])ast,  and  tlie  means  it  now  has  for  furnisiiing  a  large  and  liberal  edu- 
(*ation  all  concur  to  give  us  the  assurance  that  it  must  advance  with 
ever  increasing  influence  through  the  future  years. 

I'KESIDKNT   MKUKILL   KDWARD8   (lATES. 

Owin^r  to  failing;  houltb^  PrcHidiMit  S4'ely('  resi^uetl  liiH  oftico  early  in  18iW,  tlionghhe 
Btill  Hcrvi'rt  llir  collo.j^o  jiH  liM'tiirer  ou  tlio  liistory  of  ]>hil(Ks«»pliy.  Merrill  Edward* 
(rjiti'H,  Pii.  I).,  LL.  I)..  I..  II.  I).,  tlum  ProMidt'iit  of  Rutgers  Colli'ge.  wns  ehonen  July 
30,  ISiK),  l^rcsidiMit  of  AinhorKt,  Imviiig  liiul  at  about  the  Humc  time  ii  calHo  the 
pn.'sidi'ucy  of  Olicrliu  (^ollt'/i;«.  He  entered  uyioii  liis  diitioH  at  Amlierat-  in  tbe 
autuuni  following,  and  on  the  2Uli  of  June.  IKIU,  \vuh  formally  inaugurated,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  dolivering  the  a«ldreKH  <ui  the  jiart  of  the  truHt-t*eH.  Presidfflt 
Gates's  addrc'bH  wan  (;nt  ItltMl  •*  Kducatiou  for  INiwrr/'  and  indicated  a  poliey  in  which 
tlio  charaeleristie  idealH  of  AnihcrHt  life  were  Hympatliotically  recognized,  while  in* 
Hirtting  that  the  essentials  (»f  a  lil>eral  education  were  the  building  of  elia racier, and 
th«'  devj'lojuuent  of  all  a  nian's  powers,  lie  stated  that  the  natural-science  depirt- 
meut  would  idler  enlarged  faf.'ilitied  for  work,  and  that  undergraduates  were  to  be 
phu'ed  under  Instructors  of  the  very  liighest  ability  from  the  beginning  to  tbcendtf 
their  course.  A  gilt  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  D.  WillisJames,  of  Nmv  York,  to  lM?kiw« 
as  the  "Seelye  Fund,"  was  announciMl  at  tin?  c<»mnn»ncemcnt  banquet. 

Trof.  Arthur  h.  Kimball,  rii.  D.,  for  eight  years  associate  professor  of  pliysica tt 
the  ,J(dins  l(o])kins.  has  lu-en  chosen  professor  of  pliysi<'fl  at  Amherst.  Prof.  George 
D.  <.)lds,  M.  A.,  ))rofesstir  of  mathematic's  at  the  Rocliui«ter  iriiiversity,  has  beemp- 
pointe<l  to  the  new  ]»rofessorship  of  nuithematics,  and,  Ijesides  conducting  advanced 
elective  work,  will  trai'li  the  mathenuitics  of  the  Freshman  year.  A  chemical  laho^ 
at(uy  and  jdiysital  laboratory  are  soon  to  be  added  to  tho  college  buUdiug^;  the 
biological  laboratory  has  just  Imm'u  cnlarg<'d  to  double  its  former  capacity;  other 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings. 

Huriiig  thr  past  year,  in  addition  to  tho  gilt,  of  Mr.  James,  a  bequest  of  160,000 
for  the  t'udowuuMit  of  a  Greek  i»rofessorshij>  wjw  n'ceiv«^d  from  the  estate  oftUel»te 
John  C.  Ncwtou,  an<l  our  of  $100,(H)0  from  the  late  Daniel  H.  Fairweather,  to  he 
<'idded  to  the  general  fund  of  the  colleg<*. 

A  fellowship  in  i>hysics  has  lM»en  recently  established,  and  an  additional  profti" 
sorsliip  of  the  RtMuance  languages  is  ;ninounced.  The  Pratt  Athletic  Field,  coetinft 
with  its  appointnu-nts.  some  $20,0(10,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  colleg* 
athletic,  field  in  the  country.  Physical  training  has  bmg  been  a  jirominent feature 
at  Amherst.  Rufus  P.  Lincoln.  M.  i>.,  of  New  York,  has  establialied  a  fellowship 
whieh  yields  .fIJOO  annually,  and  is  awarded  for  unusual  proficiency  in  thisdeptf*" 
numt,  and  the  lion.  Frederick  killings,  late  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  as  a  niewori** 
to  his  son,  gave,  in  ISIK),  an  end«)wment  of  $r>0,()()0. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

By  Rev.  E.  H.  Cai'EN,  d.  d. 

Jollege  is  situated  on  the  most  b(iautiful  aud  commanding  emi- 
the  southeasterly  part  of  Middlesex  County,  within  the  town  of 
and  on  the  borders  of  Somerville.  This  eminence  w^jis  formerly 
alnut  Hill,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  heavy  growth  of  walnut 
ith  which  it  was  covered  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
)ttt  is  now  called  College  Ifill,  on  account  of  the  institution 
Dwns  it.  The  land  on  which  the  college  is  built  is  a  part  of  the 
ch  the  late  Charles  Tufts  received  by  way  of  iuheritanc^i;  and 
led  by  his  relatives  what  he  would  do  with  the  bleak  hill  over 
)rd,  he  replied,  "I  will  put  a  light  on  it."  The  tract  of  land 
Y  given  by  Mr.  Tuft«  consisted  of  20  acres.  Subsequently  he 
pledge  to  add  other  valuable  tracts  adjoining.  This  pledge 
I  fulfilled,  so  that  the  iilot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  college, 
Mr.  Tufts,  embraces  upwards  of  1(K)  attres.  The  Lite  I)eacx>n 
Cotting,  of  Medford,  also  gave  to  the  college  at  his  decejise  a 
land  lying  near  the  institution  containing  ui)wards  of  20  acres, 
(juence  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Tufts  it  was  determined  that 
ge  should  bear  his  name. 

finite  impulse  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Tui't^  Col- 
'  be  traced  to  the  sermon  [)reached  by  lloswi  Ballon,  2d,  d.  d., 
le  general  convention  of  Universalists,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
er  15,  1847.  In  this  sermon  Dr.  Ballon  urged  th(»  '^<luty  of 
culture''  and  the  importance  that  a  denomination  should  have 
)  one  cx)llege  placed  on  a  ])ermanent  basis"  with  such  clearness 
basis  that  the  movement  at  once  took  organic  shape  ami  went 
without  pause  from  that  hour.  Dr.  Ballon  decjlared  that  $100,000 
least  sum  with  whic'h  the  work  could  begin  and  have  any  pros- 
uccess.  The  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner  was  appointed  to  obtain  sub- 
s  to  a  fund  to  that  amount.  The  sum  was  a  large  one  in  the 
ditioD  of  the  Universalist  body;  but  in  an  undertaking  of  that 
.  Skinner  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  It  took  years  for  the 
Lshment  of  his  task ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  was  able  to 
e  that  the  subscrii)tion  was  completed.  A  meeting  of  the  sub- 
was  held  in  Boston  on  the  10th  and  17tli  of  September  of  that 
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yeiir.  A  bdiird  of  trustees  wan  designated,  wtio  Hnbsequently  lixe«l  upon 
the  pi-esoiit  sit«  nf  the  iustitution  and  determined  it«  name.  Applini- 
tiou  was  made  t»  tbi)  le(;islature  liir  a  eharter,  which  was  panted  April 
21, 1852.  The  origiual  charter  etiiiferred  the  power  to  grant  every  kind 
of  deijreo  usually  f;ivwu  by  eollefjes  '-exeept  medical  degrees."  Tliis 
restriction  was  n^mtived  by  lu-t  of  th»'  legislature,  dated  Februarys,  ISil. 
In  July,  1852,  the  Rev.  ThoniuH  J.  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  was  e!ecte4  president 
of  the  college;  but  lie  tleclineil  to  accept  the  office  on  the  t«rmspre- 
8cnl>cd,  and  in  May,  18.'>lt,  the  Itcv.  llosea  Itallou,  2d,  D.  d.,  was  choseii 
to  the  office,  wliich  he  hlh^d  until  biK  death,  iu  May,  1861.  lu  Jnly  fol- 
lowing bis  clectiou  the  corner  Rtonc  of  tbo  main  college  hall  was  iiiidby 
Dr.  Ballon.    The  event  was  one  of  great  interest-  and  siguiflcance,  and 


drew  together  a  large  c()m)>any  of 
people  troni  different  sectious  of  the 
country.  A  year  was  spent  by  the 
president  in  viHiting  the  most  promi- 
nent institutions  of  learning  at  home  and  abroad,  preparatory  to  organt*- 
ing  the  new  college  and  hiying  out  its  course  of  study.  In  the  work  rf 
organization  1  >r.  Itallini  ii-^ieivctl  ini]KMtant  and  valuable  aasistance  fiun 
John  1'.  Marshall,  tlu',  pi-esent  senior  i>rofessor  and  dean  of  the  coH^ 
of  letters.  The  college  was  first  regidarfy  opened  for  the  admissioD  rf 
students  iu  Aiignst,  lS5o,  tlnnigh  a  few  students  had  lieen  rasidJngA 
the  college  an<l  rcci-iving  instniction  from  tbc  president  and  Proft*** 
Mar.s]iall  during  the  pi-evi<nis  year.  In  the  beginning  the  success  of  ft* 
institution  was  as  marked  as  its  friends  could  reasonably  expect;  M 
tli4^  great  anxiety  iittendiug  the  l)eginning  and  development  of  so  ia- 
)K)rtant  an  nndeitaking  seriously  allected  the  health  of  Dr.  Ballon,  ttid 
bi^  was  cut  down  before  tlic  college  could  avail  itself  of  tlie  traQscendeat 
abilities  which  he  brought  to  tlie  discharge  of  bis  duties,  and  befneh 
<H)nl<l  witness  the  almost  unexampled  material  prosperity  awaitinfi^ 
President  Eliot  generously  said  not  long  since  that  the  remarkabll 
growth  of  llarvaiil  University  in  these  later  years  is  largely  the  fruit'' 
the  ellbrts  of  Janu-s  Walker,  a  fit  contcmiwrary  and  fellow-worker  in  tbe 
cauH4.>  of  education  with  Dr.  Hallou.  Truly,  other  men  labor  and  woobIV 
into  their  labors.  In  an  important  sense  the  college  was  the  cnatson/ 
Dr.  Ballou's  brain.     He  had  go  clear  a  couceptiuu  of  the  nature  and  lOVf 
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linittitlltiotiul'luiinitu^ot'tlin  Ui^'licst  frrad«  siij|c<l  tn  tWn*  Isitidlilt^ 
thew. tiiiitw,  »imI  hi?  was  stt  .sncri'SKt'ii]  in  pnKlni-in;;  ii  tiiinU-Miiii  iil' 


iMMl>ilitiu»  ill  tlie  iiiiiidHot'  rJHi  tiicii,  Ilial  lliry  wi-w  ivail.v  tn  lU-voto 
thttirnll;  but  lie  (liuil  Ik-IIuh  tin;  Iriiits  nl' liis  liilmrs  luid  Ik'^uu  t« 
ar. 

the  siniiiK  of  l»J-Mlii'  Iti-v.  A.  A.  Mitni.  Ii.  l...  was  dt^-ti-d  to  sue- 
I>r.  Biillim,  unci  c-i>iiliiiuiil  tn  liolil  the  otiii-i-  imlil  his  ifsi ^nation  in 
nary,  li*7."i,  »  iH*niMi  ol'iiiMrly  l."l  yi^ars.  Dr.  .Miiicidid  iinf  tako  ii)» 
WHidfiirc  lit  Ilii-  <'i>lli';rc  iiKi'  iflinijiuslj  Imk  roiiiici-iiuii  witli  ttit> 
b  in  Boston,  of  wliicli  In-  was  |)astoi':  Imt  In'  visititl  tln>  i-ollr;rK 
■,  or  UH  olTfii  art  his  inrsi-nci'  was  i-ci|air<'d.  Ii  was  diiiin;;  Ids 
deiiry  and  lur^^^'ly  tlinin;;]]  \^\^  rnstniiartiiiilily  tliat  tint  i^xtraor- 
■y  mateml  dcvelopnH'rit  of  tin-  colic;.'!'  was  st-niii'd.  Very  soon 
its  extahliHliuient,  Silvanus  I'ai-kard,  a  imiisimthiis  nn-n-lnint  and  a 
biouer  of  Dr.  Miin'i',  who  was  without  cliildivii.  aiiina'iiu-«-d  Ids  in- 
OQ  of  iniikinf;  Tnt'ls  ('oIlt*;;(*  liis  child.  Th;  [;avi?  ;;nici'iiiisly  to  it 
igliii  lifKtiiiit>,  und,  dyiiit:,  lici|ni>arin-d  to  it  tn-aily  tlir  wlnilc  of  his 
irty, uiunniitiuf;  to  m-ai-Iy  A:tiiii.<iiiii.  Tln-ilonaliinis  ami  h'pu-ics  of 
?iu:banl  ext-eed  in  amonnt  tlnisc  ni'  any  other  licnclix'toi'.  Tin.'!  ouc, 
romeiitliuiieiureHttohini  in  tin-  a^Krc;;atc<ir!iis};ilYs  is  Dr.  ^Villiani 
alker.  Thin  gviitlcmaii  divided  his  princely  4-.statt^li(^tw<>on  the  tid- 
igiiiHtitntioiiK:  Amherst  (..'olh';!:e,  ihLiMiisoiini  of  Natnral  inKtj)ry  in 
an,  TiiftH  Oollegt',  ninl  Willianis  t'.olle;;c.  The  sharu  which  TnlYs 
ga  receivvd  iu  thin  distnl)uii(ni  was  uiiwanls  of  ^l-tHMHKt,  Thr. 
bvtiotiHof  Dr.  Walker  are  rcnnirkahle.  if  we  renn'rnher  that  h<-  war* 
.UiauilAOf  Ilun'iml  <'ol1e;r,.,  Jill  Kpiscojinlian  in  i-eli<;ioii:  thiit  his 
ed  fHeiid  tuul  (M)iiiDW'l<n-  iit  tin;  time  he.  was  arrangiuj;  I'nr  tliv  diti- 
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posal  of  his  property  was  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  the  presideut  of  Harvard 
University,  and  that  Tufts  College  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment; but,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
warp  the  judgment  of  ordinary  men,  liis  Wsion  was  clear  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  see  that  there  was  room  for  another  great  college  to  grownp 
in  the  n(Mghborhoo<i  of  Bostcm,  even  under  the  shadow  of  that  iineieiit 
and  renownied  univ(Tsity. 

Another  notable  friend  of  Tufts  College  was  Dr.  Oliver  Dean.  In  the 
lu^ginning  lie  made  very  liberal  otters,  provi(U*d  the  institution  should 
be  ])laced  in  Franklin.  Subsequently  he  devoted  the  gi-eater  imrtionof 
his  wealtli  to  the  founding  of  D(nin  Acriulemy,  one  of  whost^  fuucliuus 
was  to  be  the  Utting  of  young  men  for  the  college.  He  also  showed  ^ill 
more  distinctly  his  favor  to  the  college  by  contributhig  in  all  $90,OtH>to 
its  funds. 

But  the  college  was  esi)ecially  fortunate  in  its  infancy,  and  wlieuit 
was  ])ractically  without  funds,  in  having  for  its  frciisurer  Thonia»*V. 
Cioddaid,  a  wealthy  m(n*chant;  a  man  utterly  v(»id  of  personal  vauitj', 
whose  eyes  swept  over  the  whole  field,  and  who,  wherever  he  Siiw  that 
the  cause  tx)uld  be  i)romotcd  by  a  timely  benefacth)n,  very  simply  and 
unostentatiously  bestowed  it.  So  when  the  college  was  almost  entirely 
without  funds  and  had  but  a  small  part  of  the  income  needtnl  to  meet 
its  current  expenses,  he  quietly  i)aid  the  deficiency  out  of  liis  own  ]K)ckct 
and  i)r(»serviHl  it  from  <l4*bt. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  half  of  the  college  year  1874-75,  Dr. 
Miner,  having  previously  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Boston,  tenderwUiis 
resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Neither  institution,  how- 
ever, was  willing  to  a<'ce])t  his  resignation,  aiul  each  sought  to  retaiabi* 
entire  services.  'After  mature  cleliberation  he  decided  to  a(;cept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  parish,  and  his  ofti<'ial  conne4'tion  with  the  fjurulty  of  the 
college,  which  he  ha<l  held  with  distinguished  ability  and  success  for  13 
yetirs,  was  thus  pcnmuuMitly  severed. 

The  lion.  Israeli  Washburn,  jr.,  the  war  governor  of  Maine,  vw 
chosrn  as  his  successor,  liut  he  promptly  declined  the  oflic^  Thfi 
trust(H»s  their det(M'minc<l  to  make  a  new  departure  and  plai*e  analnin- 
nus  of  tin*.  <»ollcge  iit  its  head.  Accordingly  the  presi»nt  incumbent, at 
that  time  ])astor  of  the  First  riiiversalist  Church  of  Prnvidence,  K.Ii 
an<l  a  gradnat«i  of  tlii^  class  of  ISOO,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  cliAirin 
March,  1S75,  aii<l  was  inaugurate<l  on  the  lid  day  of  June  follo^infr 
AVhatev<T  may  be  the  ultimate  vcnlict  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the 
trustees  in  the  selection  which  was  then  made,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  calling  of  an  alumnus  t(»  the  post  has  had  the  effect  of  quickenint 
the  interest  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  graduates  of  theiiurti- 
tution  beyond  anything  that  coiU<l  have  been  done. 

I  come  now  to  speak  briefiy  of  certain  changes  in  the  internal  life*' 
the  college,  numy  of  wluch  have  taken  place  under  my  o¥m  eye>  sni 
with  the  shaping  of  which  in  ImiHirtaut  res]>ect8,  daring  these  IflM^ 
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years,  I  have  had  something  to  do.  In  the  matter  of  development  few 
institntions  in  this  country  have  made  greater  progress.  It  is  a  long 
step  from  what  the  college  was  when  T  knew  it  as  a  student,  to  its  pres- 
ent condition;  so  that  those  who  were  only  acquainted  with  its  life  15 
or  20  years  ago  would  scarcely  r(HM)gnize  it  as  the  same  lifQ  to-day.  In- 
dee<l  the  modilicatiims  which  have  been  intrcKhnted  into  its  discipline 
and  int4)  its  courses  of  study  have  arouso<l  an  interest  in  its  work  out- 
aide  of  and  beyond  mere  denominational  lines,  an<l  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract to  it  students  from  many  misc<»llaneous  sources. 

One  of  the  chief  dil!iculti(?s  in  the  way  of  h)<»al  x)atronage  ha.s  be^n  the 
overshadowing  influence  of  Harvard  University.  It  M-as  scaixrely  to  be 
expected  that  an  institution  planted  in  such  close  proximity  to  that 
powerful  and  venerable  seat  of  learning  woultl,  in  the  beginning,  attract 
students  from  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Many  persons  have  thought 
that  the  loc4ition  of  the  (*ollege  is  a  mistaken  one  on  that  account.  But 
colleges  are  not  mjwle  in  one  day  nor  in  one  decjwle.  It  will  take  more 
than  Leland  Stanford's  millions  of  endowment  to  give  his  university 
a  solid  and  enduring  fame.  Colleges,  indeed,  like  all  the  great  and  per- 
oianent  institutions  by  wliich  society  is  ui)h(»ld  and  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  humanity  are  secure<l,  are  the  slow  growth  of  generations. 
The  selection  of  the  present  site  of  the  college  caiuiot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  fortunate;  first,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Boston,  the  most 
important  literary  center  of  the  Xew  AVorld,  where  it  may  constantly  feel 
the  pulsations  of  every  intellertual  movement  that  t^ikes  x>lace  in  the 
domain  of  thought;  and,  secomlly,  b(»cause,  owing  to  its  contact  with 
the  foremost  college  in  the  lan<l,  it  has  been  compelled  to  a(loi)t  and 
maintain  the  highest  standanls  in  its  work.  The  iissult  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  steady  growth  of  recent  years.  During  tlie  last  .">  or  (J  years 
there  has  been  a  good  percentage  of  attendanci*  from  schools  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  college  which  liav(»  heretofore  sent  their 
students  almost  exclusiv(^ly  to  Harvard.  Men  have  ])cen  drawn  to  the 
college  wholly  without  referen(M»  to  d(»nominational  lines,  simply  because 
they  believed  the  college  had  advantages  to  oft<»r  unsuri)assed  by  any 
institution  in  the  country.  Within  th(»  last  few  yinirs  the  college  has 
made  a  decided  gain  in  students.  The  whoh^  number  for  the  year 
1800-91  was  160  in  the  college,  of  wliom  .'55  were  in  the  divinity  school, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  college  of  IcttiTs. 

The  course  of  study  originally  ad()[)ted  was  substantially  that  of  the 
leading  XeW  England  colleges.  It  has  adhei'ed  throughout  viny  iirmly 
to  it«  standard.  The  ten  associated  rolleges  of  southern  Xew  Enghin<l 
voted  at  then*  annual  nu^eting  in  1870  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a 
system  of  uniform  requirements  for  the  admission  of  students.  Tufts 
was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  schenu>  i)roi)osed  by  tlu?  conference  of 
examiners  in  the  different  institutions.  The  faculty  as  originally  con- 
Btitated  consisted  of  threes  professors  besid(\s  the  ])r(»sident ;  and  for  many 
years  the  entire  work  of  the  college  was  x^erformed  by  not  more  than  five 
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T»vi'ii»:-.  T':.'-  «'.:>  aL-l '•r:.»-::i*  :.••!.••  ••!' I  »r.  Walker,  designed  mainly 
iMi  •;.!  :•:•;!:•':•!.  •  •!' ii:  sr.i'-ii.a::*  -^  ,v.A  i*'L\Zk.\1  braurbes of  study,  enabled 
Till-  Tiij*-.-.  -  •..  t  :.}.,:_-.•  r'::f  i  :«:/.r:.-^  :••:  :ii'»rrTii:-rii»ii  i»n  tli*'  sidtMif  scienit. 
A  ]'i'iii-*'"»: -•];:•»  Ml'  livil  »-!ij::.t-.:;:;^'  w  .<  ir.-:iT«Nl  in  l>%ii7.  This  dojiart- 
iiit-iiT  hii-^  Si'»-:!  #■:;!. tijt-.l  J:. •.•:•;. /;!y.'iii::I  t.'-'v  nu-ii  inav  nreivc  roiuplete 
4-iiMi^t-^  III"  iiioii^**:"':::!]  i:>Tr:u  T:'»:i  !:•  •  i^  :i.  iiuM-hiiiiiral,  and  clertrital 
fii;:iij»"i'i in;:.  Sif:ii»-  %  t-iy  .I'.li'  •-!.^'::;»-t-: ^.  hi'ldiiiir  im]«»rtaiit  and  rt'siwn- 
>i)»l»' jM»^iTii.!is.  M;iv«-i»-«  »*:\t-.i  •■.:#•:]::  iiii:ii:;i!«  r«-.  Tlir  sulij<'i-t.sut'u;itural 
lii-rmy.  |iiiy>i''^.  :!ii»l  i:ii':u>Tiy  li.:v*-  fa«h  fi«*iMi  a.^si;;iH:Ml  to  seiKinrte 
i'li:iii^.  Thi*  «l«-i»ai  Ti:it-:iT  nt' ]i]iy^:«-^  ii;i<  rwn  t.'xri-ll«.*iit  wurkiii;?  lalwra- 
t'liit-i.  lii'>id«->  till*  it^friKi:'  woik  i:i  i«hv<iis  with  tlHM-<dl«*;re  classes, 
<»ii;:iii;il  invf"»ri:;.iTi'»ii>  m*-  iMr:i»-tl  n:i  :ri:il».-r  rhi-  ilirn-Tiou  ot'Dr.PulU-ar, 
tin*  ]iii»ti'«»^»ir  III"  jiliy^ii-i.  a!i«l  Pri»l"f^<«»v  II«Mi|i«-r.  tht*  pri»tV*s>or  otHcO- 
tiirity.  In  tin-  «li|iairni«':iT  tii'tlniui^ny.  Tlirt»i\::aiiir  rosraivlilab<»r.itftr\' 
li;i>  Im-i-ii  vt'iy  i-jiirmily  iMini|i]ii*«l  i«ir  tliaT  lin**  i»t' work,  aiul  oflHsiiuili- 
lU'"  \'nr  niii:in;il  i!i\iNriirati»"ii  whirli  will  eoinpaiv  tavorahly  with  those 
«il"  :iny  >iniilar  l:il»oi;itnry  in  tla*  cnimtiy.  Diirini:  tin*  past  few  years 
\<'iy  i-on-id<*?jiM«*  addifinii^  t«i  ilifiniial  knuwltMlm'  ha\r  luvii  madeby 
fill'  ;il»li*  forjK  iif  in>tiu«t<»rs.  Of  tin*  «lcpai'tui«»iit  of  natural  liistoryvt 
slijill  sjM*ak  l;it«  r  nn. 

Tin*  iMily  il'-irrrr  ;L:ivi*n  in  Thr  lH*i:inuhi;j:  a<  a  ivwanl  for  n'sidt^iiccand 
>fMf|y  in  till'  rf)llj'i;r  w;i<  TJiat  of  liarlu-lui"  ol*  arts.  Rut  tlio  preseneeof 
:i  Iai;r<*  nnniWiT  of  sru«lrnts  who  wtn*  n«»t  pn-pari'd  to  takr  that  nmrse 
of  >lMdy  in  full  led  to  tlu*  or;;ani/.ation  of  two  additional  roursesoue 
h'lulin;^  to  ihf  <li*uriM'  of  ^i^■il  «'n;:iiH*ri'.  asal  tln»  othrr  to  tlu*  ih'^iTwof 
liHchchir  of  |»hiN»<o]»hy.  Th<*  l;itt<T  coiusi*  has  rotM-ivcd  luauy  modiliea- 
tin\i:i,  :ind  in  th«'  ;nitninn  of  fsT.'*  it  was  ilrtiTuiiui'd  to  make  it  a  4 
yiMi^"* conrst'.  tin*  sMnn-  in  all  ii's[K.Tts  as  the  re^Ljuhu* course,  exee]»ttliat 
it  omits  (ir<M'k  ;in«i  snl»sriintes  instead  of  it  the  modern  lauiruairesand 
-onie.  i-I<'('tivi'  \v«irk  in  siifiiei'.  hurin;::  the  present  year,  lsm,a  eonrse 
h;i-  Iurn  opriird  in  \Nhi«li  the  nnxh-rn  lan«;iia;i:es  are  suhstitutinl  tor 
<lir<L  :mm1  lor  whith  lh«'  de;xr«'e  i»f  A.  15.  will  be  j;i\  4'n.  l*revif»ust»il«'><^ 
th«'  \Mnix  ofthr  rolhiL:!'  was  nuiinly  pieseribed,  with  but  little  opportunity 
Ibr  optioii:d  or  eh'<ti\«*  stndies.  At  that  tinu*  tliese<i])e  of  eKn-tiveswas 
;;r«':itly  laojaji'iied.  Tlirre  :ni'  now  eleven  full  eourses  of  eleetives(il)^n 
to  siMfients.  I'^roni  tin*  nud<lle  of  tin*  Junior  yeara  very  lar/^eperet'utagc 
ollh<-slndrnl's  wmk  is  in  lliose  lines  whiehheeiuM)sesforhimself.  it  was 
driiili'fl,  nUo.  i  m  nn'<  1  i  ji  f  f -iy  ;i  If  <'rt  he  eh'etive  system  went  intoel1*eet,tiK*<)tt' 
In  spiri;i!  Imnors  ;il  thr  iinHM)f;L:i;ulu;ition  nj)on  any  stu<leiit  whoattrtiuJ* 
distiiKiiiHi  in  ;iny  p:nfieular  stndy  and  In  two  eo;j:nat(*  stuilies,  iind^-'f 
snrli  rnh-s  ;is  (hi*  fnenlly  h;n  «•  |»reseribed.  A nother  important  i»o^'*^ 
mi-nt  in  I  Im*  diri'et  ion  of  sound  seholjirship  wns  ma<le  alumt  this  tiuu'.  '^ 
N\:is  iji'lerniinrd  tlnil  the  ileure**  of  nui^ter  of  arts,  wliieli,  so  for,!"**' 
iM-en  .i4:r;inl«Ml  to  all  ^iadn:itt's  of  tin*  df.ur<'e  of  A.  I>.  who  api»lied  I'oti^ 
altrr  .i  \e:irs  from  their  ]L,n:nln:ilii>n,  slamlil  be  eonfeired  only  uimhi  s"*'^ 
j;:railnjites  of  the  n'»(tilar  and  jjliilosophieal  <'ourse.s  as  sUould  piU'SU<?» 
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iiring  a  resiileuce  of  not  less  tliiiii  1  yi^ar,  iiudtrr  the  tlirectioii  of  the 
icnlty,  a  pnvjrribetl  rourst*  of  stii«ly  in  at  Icnist  two  (Irjmrtments.  The 
rinlege  of  ;^rmln:ite  st inly  was  also  opcMUMl  to  those  holdin*^  like  de- 
reeslroiii  other  colU'tjrs.  Tin*  result  of  tliis  iiction  has  Ix^en  to  retain 
t  the  college  for  more  protraetiMl  anil  profound  stu<ly  ambitious  and 
uholarlv  men  out  of  everv  elass. 

The  moditieations  of  di8ei]dine  have  been  no  h»ss  important  either  in 
l»ir  character  or  results.  Formerly  in  all  the  New  Kngland  colleges  an 
labor.ite  system  of  rules,  eufori'e<l  ]»y  an  oversight,  whi<'h  often  anmunted 
oesjnonage,  was  thought  to  be  neeessary  to  goo<l  order  and  thei)roper 
loral  development  of  young  mm.  In  the  eyes  of  the  students  the 
iculty  of  a  e<dlege  seenuMl  to  be  little  els(»  than  a  grand  <'ourt  of  im(uisi- 
kmfor  the  trial  and  punislnnent  «»f  offenses  against  discipline.  In  point 
f&i*t,  a  very  large  |)ercentage  of  the  tinn*  !»f  college  <»lln*ers  was  spent 
ithat  Vmsiness.  At  l^ifts,  perhaps  more  completely  than  in  any  other 
few  Enghmd  college,  all  this  is  changed.  Formal  rules  relating  to 
onduct  have  been  alxilished.  Men  are  put  entirely  upon  their  honor^ 
nd  are  no  longer  watclnMl.  Since  IST.")  tliere  has  not  been  a  single  case 
fa  student  sumnnmed  before^  the  faculty  or  a  <*ommitt<?e  of  the  faculty 
IT  discipline.  Under  this  policy  the  gain  in  the  orderly  behavior,  moral 
me,  and  contentment  of  students  has  been  immense.  For  16  vears 
otmore  than  two  stmlents  have  been  sent  away  fnim  the  college  for 
dflconduct;  and  not  more  than  two  or  thn*e,No  far  as  I  remember,  have 
rftthe  college  ]»e<*ause  of  ilissatisfaction  either  with  its  nu»thods  or  its 
realties;  while  the  rehitive  ])ercentage  of  those  whogradimte  to  those 
ho  enter  has  risi»n  in  20  years  i'rom  iV.\  \h'V  c(»nt.  to  nearly  80  per  cent., 
lacing  u.s,  in  this  resi>e<'t,  in  the  front  rank  of  N«»w  England  colleges. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  now  about  500.  Of  this  number 
ipresentatives  may  bc^  found  in  the  ju'incipal  walks  uf  almost  every  one 
fthelejimed  i>rofessions.  As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  s<'holar- 
Wp  productjd,  it  may  be  remarked  that  11  of  the  olllcers  of  instructiim 
'^d  government,  including  the  presi<lent,  are  from  its  own  graduates, 
lie  board  of  trustees  consists  of  i'!)  ]»ersons.  Of  this  number  10  are 
"om  the  alumni  of  the  college. 

Silvauus  Packard  by,  will  directctl  that  the  trustees  slnmld  establish 
tid maintain  out  of  the  rents  and  protits  of  his  ('state  <me  theological 
tofessorship.  The  Kev.  Thomas  ,1.  Sawyer,  i).  D.,  was  elected  Tack- 
fd professor  of  theoh)gy,  and  tln'  divinity  school,  with  Dr.  Sawyer  at 
shead,  was  organized  and  opened  ihv  iho.  admission  of  students  in 
^.  At  first  1  prof(»ss<»r  was  associated  with  Dr.  Sawyer,  a lul  very 
K)n  another  was  added  to  the  faculty.  There  are  at  i)resent  4  jn-o- 
flsors  and  1  instructor  besides  Dr.  Sawyer  in  the  divinity  school.  The 
lurse  of  study,  at  the  opening  of  tlu*  school,  leading  to  the  degi'ee  of 
ichelor  of  divinity,  was  l\  years,  but  so  large  a  number  of  those  apjdy- 
gfor  admission  were  found  to  be  dclh-icnt  in  elementary  training  that 
teooorse  was  leugthene<]  to  4  years  for  all  excejit  college  graduates. 
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Ill  order  to  give  greater  eii(!ourageinent  to  men  having  the  Christian 
ministry  in  view  to  secure  college  training  ])efore  entering  the  divinity 
seliool,  after  the  pn^sont  year,  wliile  a  prei>aratory  course  of  1  year  for 
all  who  have  not  the  degree*  of  A.  n.  will  be  retained,  the  degree  of  B. 
D.  will  be  given  exclusively  to  colh^ge  gra<luates.  Ui)ward»  of  60  stu- 
dents, since  the  organization  of  the  school,  have  taken  the  preiHTibed 
course  in  theology  jind  r(»(H»ived  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Of 
this  nund)er  nearly  one-half  are  in  charge  of  imimrtant  pj>rishes  in  Mai^- 
sac]ius<4ts,  and  others  in  ditVercnt  i)arts  of  the  country  are  oc'cupying 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  intiuential  pulpits. 

AVhen  the  ])resent  site  of  tlie  college*  was  selected  the  liill  was  with- 
out trees  and  almost  n^pulsive  in  its  nakedness.  The  ei^eetion  of  the 
main  college  buililing  an<l  the  first  dormitorj^  only  served  to  heighten 
its  wind-swei)t  ai)pearance.  Hut  other  important  buildings  havelx?fn 
adde^l ;  walks  and  <lri  veways  have  Ikm^u  lai<l  <mt ;  trees  have  been  planted 
and  have  attained,  on  the  southerly  sloi)e,  a  thick  and  heavy  growth, 
and  are  beginning  to  get  a  hold  upon  the  northerly  side;  the  reser>'oir 
of  the  Mystic  waterworks  is  established  uj)on  the  sunnnit  of  the  hill, 
and,  in  eflTect,  forms  a  part  of  the  college  gnmnds;  so  that  in  the  sum- 
mer season  there  is  no  more  1  beautiful  or  attractive  sj>ot  in  thcwlH^e 
region  about  Boston  than  College  Hill.  In  1882-83  a  very  imiwrtant 
feature  was  added  to  its  cluster  of  buildings  by  the  erection  of  »  stirne 
chapel  from  funds  jirovided  by  Mary  T.  (xoddard.  The  style  of  the  ed- 
ifice is  Komanesipie  with  a  genuine  Lond)ardic  tower.  It  is  as  graeefiil 
a  piece  of  architecture  as  can  be  found  in  this  i)art  of  the  countr)*  and 
is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  woman,  who,  with  her  noble  husbaiid*  ^ 
been  so  ellh'ient  a  promot(»r  of  tin*  origin  and  growth  of  the  institntion. 
Since  the  com])letion  of  the  <*hapel  Mrs.  (T<Mldard  has  built  and  finished 
at  her  own  expense  an  excellent  gymnasium. 

One  of  the  most  imjxu'tant  additiims  ot' retent  years  has  l)eentli6 
founding  of  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  the  writer  suggested  to  the  Hon.  V.  T.  Barnum  that,  as  lie  had 
been  all  his  life  engaged  in  collecting  rare  objects  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  mitural  history  for  the  inirpose  alike  of  ])0])ular  amusement 
and  instruction,  it  wouhl  be  nu)st  approjuiate  for  him  to  leave Ijcliind 
him,  as  his  monument,  a  natural  history  nniseum  in  connection  witlith^ 
college  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  and  tbundeft 
The  response  was  instantaneous.  He  directed  me  at  once  to  procurt 
])lansand  specifications  of  a  buihling  which  would  admit  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension, and  submit  in  him  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  scheme,  the  i)resent  musinim  building  has  been  erect«4 
and  a  beginning  has  been  made  also  in  the  endowment  fund.  TheBO- 
scum,  which  is  only  the  central  portion  of  what  is  intended  tote* 
mucli  larger  building,  is  a  structure  of  dignity  and  beauty.  Theirrt» 
or  basement  floor,  which  is  almost  wholly  above  ground,  is  oocuptadbf 
the  steam-engine  and  the  ne(.^essary  laboratories  and  workroonuBi   ^ 
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second  or  main  fioor,  has,  lM*si(l«*s  a  ]ar*>'(*  Irctmv  nioin,  a  ^rand  vesti- 
bule, ecmtaiuiug  a  marhlo  1)ust  i»t'  thf  tlcnior,  hy  Thomas  iiall.  IlcTe 
the ]ar|(LT  aud  iiioiv  important  specimens  of  natural  liistory  now  l)(4onf(- 
inirtothe  collegia  are  dopositiMl.  Ili'ro  also  tin*  stufttMl  skin  of  Jnmbo 
finds  its  ultimate  resting  i)la<*e.  The  thirtl  floor  comprises  a  larj^e  (exhi- 
bition hali,  rH)  feet  wi^le  by  70  fe<»t  lon^,  with  a  jrallery  ninninj^  <*om- 
pletely  anmnd  it.  In  addition  to  tiie  im])ortant  ciihinet  already  hehm^- 
ing  to  the  college,  Mr.  Harinini  anthorizeil  Prof.  Henry  A.  Wanl  to 
fdniish  a  fine  zmHo^ieal  eolle<'tion.  This  eoUertion,  e<auin'isin«>:  several 
handnnl  ehoiee  si)eeimens,  selerted  with  s])eeial  reference  to  j»ni'j»oses 
of  instruetion,  has  been  reeeivi'd,  m<»nn1(Ml,and  set  np  in  eases  spei'ially 
desigueil  for  tiie  purpose.  I>y  his  hist  will  Mr.  Ihirnum  left  j*UMMH> 
fertile  ei'e<*tion  of  two  new  win.irs  to  tin*  nniseuin. 

The  library  has  had,  on  thi»  whole,  a  very  s;itist\n*tory  <?rowth.  Dr. 
Bailouts  extraordimiry  love  tor  lM)oks  le<l  him  to  bestf>w  partienlar  at- 
tention u])on  its  formation.  He  w.is  unremittin;^  in  his  solicitation  of 
giftn  tiinn  friends  and  aeipmintaiu'es  and  fnnn  ])ublish<M*s  and  b(K)k- 
sellers.  The  interest  awak<Mied  by  him  has  never  lla*j;;:ed.  There  are 
now  in  the  poss<*ssion  of  tlte  eolle<;fe  u[)\Viirds  of  ;{n.(MN)  bound  vol- 
nmes«  many  of  them  rare  and  of  ^i-eat  value.  :ntd  S.(UH)  <m*  fKlNN)  pam- 
phlets. 

The  eollejre  has  Immmi  distin«ruished  for  its  liberal  ])olicy  towards  those 
jonn^  men  who  are  obIi«4:ed  on  account  of  limited  means  to  stru(;*^le 
fcr  their  education.  The  char^(»  tor  tuition  is  Ainu  w  year.  Unt  tiiere 
ire  more  than  titty  scholarships  in  tin*  <^ift  of  the  collejje.  Jiy  nn*ans 
of  these  the  tuition  may  be  <*aiu'i'hMl  for  tliost*  who  jirove  their  worth- 
iness by  superior  attainments.  In  a<ldition  to  tln^se,  ^rratuities  are  given 
in  ca^e  of  need,  so  that  the  instruction  is  ju'actically  Xn^i*^  ti»  all  nn»n  of 
innmiHe  and  fidelity,  whose  cir<-umstances  requii-e  it.  It  is  a  gratifying 
6<;tthat  sonu*  of  tiu*  most  <listiiiguished  an<l  successful  of  its  graduates 
We  fmm  among  those  who  have  euj(»ye<l  its  ])ecuuiary  fav<n-s,  and  who 
^onldhave  found  a  liberal  education  impossible  without  them.  M<u'e- 
<*ver,  on  account  of  the  iscdation  <»f  the  ci»]leg(*,  tlier*'  being  n«)  villages 
'tt  immediate  <'ontact  with  it  ou  either  siiie,  it  is  not  mdv  extreuu'Iv 
fcvorable  for  stu<ly,  but  iMlmirably  a4la]ited  to  tiiose  who  are  obliged  to 
PfJW'tieo  eeomunv.  Probablv  there  is  no  iusiitutitui  iu  Auierii'U  where 
*irtudent  can  have  eqiml  ail  vantages  at  so  low  a  cost.' 

'Siiicft  the  foff^iMii;;  was  written  iwo  or  tlorr  1m'»iiii'.s1n  Iium*  Imm'ii  :nlflitl  to  tho 
^dowiueut.  MiHM  II.  II.  Fay,  of  Wasliinirton,  I>.  ('.,  iiKHir  tlu^  roUri^c  n*s'uliKirj' 
lfg«te«,liy  which  iM-tweni  $2(),(XM)  and  .f:^).(MK)  liave  Imiii  KM'iMvtMl.  Uy  \\\v  will  <»f 
^Iw  Rrv.  W.  H.  KyilcT,  D.  i).,  ot*  ('hii*aj;o,  tlm  iMiHrt^ji  slian-s  with  (►tlnT  iii.Ntitutioud 
IQ  the  TeinaiiidiT  ot*  his  testate  Tin*  aiiiouiit  rralizcMJ  tVuiii  i>r.  K*y<Iri''s  lH;(|iicst  iM 
QpirardM  of  $33,0(X».  By  tin-  will  of  tiir  l:iii>  Kzra  M.  (iay.  of  Milford.  N.  II.,  tho 
CoIIej^e  rcerivfiH  about  i^jO.OOO. 

At  the  commeuroiiu'iit  of  IStM  tlii>  n«>v.  A.  A.  Mrn-iT.  i>.  i>.,  aiiiKiiinri'd  his  ]iiir|H)He 
to  give  $40,000  for  u  now  thi*ol(»«;iral  hiiihlin;>;.  \  Kiihsi  riptidn  >\as  inmicdiatt'ly  ho- 
fon  for  a  dormitory  to  aiM'nni])any  thf  main  hall.  'I'lu'  contracts  for  hotii  hiiildinj^ 
have  uow  beeu  inade.  £.  11.  C. 
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INTKODrCTHiN. 

The  fonimtion  of  an  i*stimat(»  of  tlu*  iuflucnee  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution Inquires  a  knowUMljre  of  tin*  nature,  (iinility,  and  ainouiit  of  its 
work,  i)ast  and  jnestMit.  Tliis  should  l>e  based  rather  uiKin  demon- 
strated results  than  ui)on  i)rofessions;  that  is,  rather  upon  what  tluwe 
are  and  are  doinff  who  have  come  within  the  influence  of  the  institution, 
than  u])on  the  stated  intentions  on  the  part  of  its  l)oard  of  iiiana<;ers. 
I'^nfortunately,  information  of  the  former  kind  is  dittieuU  both  of  access 
and  interi>n»tation,  especially  in  a  <'omparatively  younj^  institution. 

To  present  for  consitleration  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tei'li- 
nolo^y  in  its  intluence  ui>on  higher  education  in  this  State  and  country, 
tlie  i»hin  here  adoi)ted  is,  to  state  the  causes  which  leil  to  its  estabhvsii- 
nient,  to  show  the  lines  iiiong  whi<»h  it  was  idanned  and  organized,  to 
note  and  to  follow  the  development  of  tliosc  features  which  were  new 
or  advanc(Ml,  to  estinmte  the  quality  of  tlie  j^eneral  work  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  stat<»  its  lu'esent  s(*oi>e,  and,  finally,  to  consider  Ktatisticallytlte 
number,  distribution,  and  occupations  of  its  irraduates  and  of  other 
former  studiMits  not  ^ra<luates,  thus  indi<'atin^  roughly  to  what  extent 
and  in  wiiat  manner  tlH»  community  has  been  directly  inflneuoecL 

OJIKilN. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TiM'imolo^y  is  recognized  in  the  com- 
nninity  and  abroa<l  almost  solely  as  a  s(*ho(d  of  industrial  or  applied 
science,  that  is,  as  a  ''technical  s<'hool;''  its  other  fuuetionti,  althou|di 
not  unimportant,  bein<x  h'ss  widely  known.  It  was  incoriKirated  by  the 
Stati*  of  Massachusetts  in  March,  ISdl,  an<l  organize<1  under  the  art  of 
incor])oration  on  April  S,  ISiii*. 

In  the  year  1S.")9  apjMNir  tin*  first  r(M*ords  of  concerted  action  which 
led  u])  to  its  establishment.  An  appreciation  hml  become  Honiewbflt 
general  of  tin*  ai<l  to  the  nmtcrial  inten»sts  of  New  England  which 
would  come  fnnn  the  pcater  diffusion  of  scientific  and  technical  kiiowl- 
e<l^e  amongst  artisans  and  managers  of  manufacturing  interests,  and 
trom  the  enlargement  and  more  thorcmprh  training  of  the  class  of  tech- 
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nically  wliicatecl  men,  such  as  i*ivil,  inerbani(*aU  and  ininin^  engineers, 
elieniists,  arehiteete,  ek*.  In  a  more  or  less  vague  way  it  was  n»eog- 
nized  that  this  end  was  l>eing  served  in  some  lines  with  mutable  sue- 
eess  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Enroi)e,  by  technieal  seluMils, 
museums,  conservatorie4t,  and  similar  organizations.  But  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Boston  and  the  State  at  large  who,  in  1858  to  18(K),  be- 
came the  earliest  promoters,  and  later  the  indispensable  friends  and 
substantial  supporters  of  this  wlueational  movement,  it  is  safe  to  assert, 
in  the  wonls  of  a  i)rominent  representative  of  them,  that  "  they  w^anted 
a  technological  institute  but  luwi  a  very  faint  idea  of  what  such  an  insti- 
tute should  be.''  Nor  was  the  Institute,  when  it  t4K>k  on  foi-m  under  the 
master  mind  of  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,'  in  any  sense  a  copy  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  either  in  this  country,  as  noiu»  of  similar  s(»0])e  and  aims 
were  in  existence  here  or  abroad,  or  had  been  definitely  planned,  since  it 
wa«  and  has  remained  characterized  by  many  features  which  were  novel 
(some  being  specially  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this  country),  and  to 
whose  permanent  value  their  reproduction  and  independent  development 
both  here  and  abroad  testify. 

Extracts  from  records  and  documents  will  l)e  given  which  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  this  movement  in  the  minds  of  its  originators 
better  than  commentary  can  do.  They  certainly  constitute  an  impor-, 
tant  and  enduring  chapter  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
and  country. 

On  February  18, 1859,  a  meeting  of  about  forty  "  individuals  represent- 
ing associations  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  art,  science,  and  various 
industrial,  educational,  and  moral  interests  of  the  State,"  wa.s  held  in 
the  library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Mason  street, 
Boston.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  stej)  in  organization  of  an 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  some  form  of  popular  and  more  extended 
scientific  education.  The  rapid  and  persistent  development  wiiich  fol- 
lowed, in  the  next  two  years,  nuist  be  hehl  as  an  indication  of  a  general 
and  strong  appreciation  by  the  community  of  the  importance  of  in- 
creased facilities  in  this  direction,  which  was  intimated  in  the  address 
of  Governor  Banks,  in  January,  1850.  At  this  first  meeting  Mr.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  presi<led.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  lion.  A.  U.  Kice,  Mr. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  and  others  sjmke.  A  comuiitt(M»  was  a[)pointed  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  and  <lid  so  as  follows,  in  March,  1859: 

MEMORIAL  T«>   TIIK    LKGISLATCKK    <>K    MASSACHrSFyri'S    IN    KKI.ATION    TO    A  COXSKIIVA- 

•n)IlV    OK    ART    ANI>   .S<'IKN<K. 

The  iindertiigued,  a  r.oinmittiM'  appoiiiti'd  by  ritizi^ns  of  tlio.  Common woiilth,  nt  a 
meeting  hehl  February  18,  lH5i>,  in  tin?  moms  of  tli«^  UoHtou  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory^ comiK)ftccL  of  iudividnalH  roj»n's<Mitiii^  as.sooiations  of  a|;jri<iilture,  hortienltnro, 
art,  science^  and  varioun  industrial,  (Mlucational.  and  moral  intcrostn  of  the  State, 
wen»  instmcted  to  prepans  a  memorial  to  y<»ur  honorable  body,  in  concert  with  a 
committee  roprcHentiug  the  Boston  Society  i»f  Natural  HiKt^ry.  setting  forth  the 
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wiHhes  of  the  variouR  associations  rcprrstMiiod  »i  tliis  mcetiu^,  as  well  as  to  confer 
with  others  uot  preseut,  in  a  general  plan  of  cooperation,  and  to  second  and  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  vrise  and  liberal  suggestion  of  his  excellency,  the  governor,  inliid 
addrejis  alluding  to  i\u*  ]»ropriety  of  apjiropriating  for  educational  pnrpose^  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  the  Back-Hay  lands  belonging  to  tln^  Commonwealth,  lying  nearthf^ 
Public  Garden,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  said  committ^^o  respectfully  represent  to 
your  honorable  body,  that  in  our  opinion  a  most  (effective  method  of  makiuj;  tliosa 
lauds  available  in  promoting  education,  as  well  as  directly  <leveloping  the  weahbof 
the  State,  would  be  for  the  legislatun?  to  pass  a  ra^olre.  reserving  from  sale  a  ]H>rtJon 
of  said  lands,  and  dedicating  them  as  a  space  to  be  used  in  all  coming  tiiue  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  or  buildings  by  various  institutiouH  for  public  benefit,  which 
in  the  aggregate  would  constitute  and  might  be  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
servatory of  Art  and  Science. 

The  committee,  without  undertaking  to  sj)ecify  in  detail  the  extern  of  space  to  I»e 
reserved,  or  the  specific  purposes  to  whi4'h  it  Hhould  be  dedi<'ate*l.  would  siuiiilj 
suggest  the  character  of  a  few  leading  institutions,  wlii«'h,  if  once  established  od 
the  grounds,  would  form  a  nucleus  around  which  woubl  <luster  kindred  :iSsociationM 
of  immense  value  to  the  ])e«>j)le  of  the  State.  Taking  the  commissioners*  plan  uf  the 
lands  as  a  basis  for  illuHtration.  we  would  suggest  the  rest^'vation  of  asniurhw 
four  squares  for  this  purpose. 

Se(?tion  N<».  1  might  be  <levoted  tt)  collections  of  implements,  modeN,  and  othrr 
object*  i»ert.uuing  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  jjomology. 

8ecti<m  No.  2  to  natural  hist«>ry,  practical  gecdogy,  and  ehemistry,  with  aiuple 
room  for  museums  of  specimens. 

S^octicm  No.  3  to  those  institutions  tlcvoted  to  the  development  of  nurchanics, man- 
'ufactures,  and  commerce. 

Section  No.  4  to  fine  arts,  history,  and  ethnology. 

The  space  reserved  for  each  section  should  be  anqde  for  these  and  all  institution* 
of  a  kindred  character  which  the  future  j)rogress  «»f  the  State  may  develop. 

In  conclusion  the  committ^»e,  while  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  eflfortsnowin 
progress  to  form  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  comparative  zoology,  nuder  the 
auspices  of  Pr<»fessor  Agassiz.  at  Cambriilge,  for  the  devflopmeut  of  abstract  wi- 
ence,  desire  to  cooperate  with  such  labors  in  the  building  up  of  institutiousof  I 
more  directly  practi<;al  character  which  will  enable  the  masses  of  the  people  engag^ 
in  industrial  occu])ations  more  effectually  to  avail  themselves  of  the  a<l vantage* to 
be  derived  from  the  labors  of  those  who  are  entirely  devoted  to  purely  scientific !»• 
search. 

Marshall  P.  Wiij>kr. 
CJko.  W.  Pratt, 
Saml.  H.  Gookln, 
Alkrki*  Ordway, 
\Vm.  E.  Bakkr, 
B.  F.  En.MANDs, 
M.  I).  Ro8.s, 

Br)STON,  Murch  0,  1S,1U. 

The  Boston  Society  <»f  Xatiiral  History  sent  a  memorial,  datetl  Feb- 
niary  25,  IS;")?),  in  support  of  the,  tore^oin^,  signed  by  a  committee, of 
whiidi  Sanniel  (Jabot  was  cliainnan  and  l*rofessor  William  B.  Bogei* 
was  a  member. 

The  joint  special  committee  to  which  the  memorial  was  referred  bf 
the  legislature  expres.sed  uiirese*rved  appreciation  and  indorsemeBtrf 
the  i)lan  in  a  nnauimous  report  (House  Doc.  260^  March  30,  WSS)^^ 
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were  ^^united  in  the  feeling  that  the  present  is  not  a  propitious  time 
for  action  in  the  premises." 

A  second  memorial,  j)repan>d  l>y  Profossor  Rogers,  was  presented  at 
the  following  session  of  the  legislature  (House  Doc.  13,  January,  1860). 
It  was  drawn  on  the  same  liuivs  hh  the  first,  but  with  an  addition  of  great 
import.  In  the  main  it  was  devote<l  to  a  more  extended  statement  of 
intention  as  to  the  <leveh)pment  of  the  dei)artments  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
of  the  former  menxmal.  The  design  thus  developed  is,  Jis  l)efore, 
to  gather  and  arrange  large  collections  of  objects,  materials,  models, 
natural  specimens,  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.,  with  the  view  to  their  ed- 
ucational value  as  exhibitions  open  to  ]mblic  inspection,  and  to  supple- 
ment this  by  public  or  i)rivate  lectiues  and  i)ossibly  in  scmie  lines  by 
laboratories  for  rese^irch.    An  "  educational  museum  "  is  also  pro])osed — 

coin])rUmgAiiit«  of  specimen 8,  nuxlels,  diagraius,  bookn,  ma]>M,  iiiechaiucalaudexiieri- 
mentul  apparatus,  and  other  iuHtriimeutH  of  in8tnictioii.  each  the  best  of  it8  kind 
for  the  Bpecifle  purpoMis  au<l  aloii^  witli  these,  ])1an8  of  Heho<>lhoii8e8,  of  sehool 
fHniiture,  of  warniini;  and  vt'ntihitin^  arraugenients;  and,  in  short,  aU  appHauces 
appertaiuinfc  to  a  ooniph'te  and  perfeetly  appoint^^d  sriiool. 

Tlie  essentirtl  addition,  liowevcT,  to  the  i)receding  memorials  indicate^) 
that  which  was  later  to  beconu*  the  (central  and  almost  exclusive  feature 
f)f  the  work. 

As  a  further  and  important  means  of  popular  instrurtion  in  connection  with  the 
l^eneral  plan,  your  memorialists  would  h>ok  confidently  for  tlie  establishment,  at  an 
?arly  day,  of  coumes  of  public  lectures,  whicli,  while  aiming  at  a  familiar  exposition 
}f  science  and  the  arts,  would  exhibit  in  i>ractieal  operation  by  working  models  or 
otherwise  the  more  important  disc<iveries  and  inventions  lu*  they  arise.  This  feature, 
though  limited  at  lirst,  as  in  the  well-known  Polytechnic  Institution  of  London, 
\o  snbjeetH  of  a  purely  experimental  or  demonstrative  kind,  might  be  expected  soon 
to  extend  itself  to  the  fine  arts  and  <»tlier  bran«'hes  of  liberal  culture,  and,  as  a 
vrhole,  could  not  fail  t«)  add  great  attractiveness,  as  well  as  public  use  fulness,  to  the 
general  plan.  Indeed,  <*onsidering  how  greatly  the  educational  value  of  museums 
»  augmented  by  cimnecting  with  them  an  organized  system  of  oral  teachings,  your 
iiemorialists  are  i)ersuaded  that  ere  long  the  ])ublic  liberality  would  not  only  provide 
n  this  connection  for  popular  lectures  on  the  various  branchesid* industrial  science, 
)n  the  plan  of  those  of  Morin.  l*:iyeii,  and  other  eminent  ]>rofessors  of  the  Conserva- 
roireof  Paris,  ftMrir«MWrJif/fl/>/tWi  a  roMrijKiiKxsivi-:  roi.YTKC'iiXK^  coixegk,  which,  like 
:he  *'Central  Scho<d  «>f  Artj*an<l  Manufactures/'  of  the  same  city,  or  the  great  ''Trailes 
Institute  of  Berlin,"  would  put  in  practice  ii  romplrte  si/atcm  of  iudustriaJ  education 
mpplementary  to  the  general  training  of  other  institutiiuis,  and  fitted  to  equij)  its 
itndents  with  every  scientific  and  technical  princi])le  aj)plicable  to  the  leading  in- 
lastrial  pursuits  of  the  age. 

This  memorial  also  was  act(»d  upon  unfavorably  by  the  legislature. 

*  Believing  that  the  failure  of  thrir  jirevious  ap])eal  to  the  legislature  was,  in  part 
it  least,  due  to  the  incompleteness  and  vagueness  in  whi<rh  they  had  presented  this 
lepartment  [of  practical  instruction  in  the  arts  and  applied  sciences]  of  their  general 
dan;  and  finding  that,  in  spite  of  their  ill  suc<'esH,  an  earnest  and  increasing  interest 


'The  foUowing  paragra])hs  are  (juoted  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Professor 
togers  and  entitled  "An  Account  f>f  the  Proceedings  Preliminary  to  the  Organiza- 
ion  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  t^c.,  Boston,  1861. 
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wuH  very  geiieriilly  felt  for  tlieo^tublinhmeut  of  un  iustitutiou  devoted  to  indosthil 
M-i<-i)(-i>  ami  cilm'iitioii,  Ww  coiiiitiittec  determined  on  taking  nnch  steps  as  wim 
Itiarfirahii'  towards  tlir  oi'*;unizution.  in  a  preliminary  foriu,  uf  an  iustitutionuf  thia 
rlianu'tiT. 

Accordingly,  at  a  uu'etiug  held  May  28,  1860,  the  committee  aAHigucd  to  a  kii1»ooiii- 
mittee,  oonnisting  of  W.  B.  Rogers,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  J.  M.  Beebe,  M.  I>.  Rose),  andC. 
H.  Dulton,  tlie  duty  of  preparing  and  reporting  the  plan  of  an  institution  designt^ 
for  the  advaneenirnt  of  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences  and  practical  etlncatiouinthe 
Commonwealth. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  ))urporte,  a  scheme  of  organization  was  framed  hy  theeluiir- 
man,  and  embodied  in  a  r(>])ort,  ]>rescnting,  in  some  detail  and  coniprcheusiveuftM, 
the  *' objects  and  ])lan  of  an  institute  of  technology,  iuclading  a  society  of  arts,  a 
luuseum  of  arts,  and  a  school  <»f  industrial  science.*' 

This  report,  <lra\v!i  uj)  by  Professor  Rogers,  and  aoeoptCHl  hy  tbe  gen- 
eral couimittee,  was  read  by  liim  as  cdiairinau  of  that  <?oiiHiiittee,  at  a 
I)ablic  meeting  of  gentlemen  interest<*d  in  the  snbjeet,  held  byapiwiut- 
ment  at  the  rooms  of  the  lioard  of  Trade,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1860, 
and,  on  vote,  was  apjiroved,  and  its  i^ublication  reeommendif<l. 

Thns  sanetioned,  the  report  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  (referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  "Objeets  and  l^lan,"  was  distribute!  to  persons 
through  the  eity  and  Static  who  were  thought  most  likely  to  Ik'  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  to  which  it  relati?d;  and,  in  order  to  eUcittbe 
oi)ini<m8  and  invite  the  cooj^eration  of  those  best  qnalitied  to  judge  of 
the  jnactical  merits  of  the  plan,  the  pamjdilet  was  accompanied  hy  the 
following  circnlar: 

Boston,  yovemhvrf  ItiiKi. 

DkarSiu:  In  sendin*;  you  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  olgecu 
and  i»hin  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  ]>roposed  to  be  established,  if  practicable,  on 
the  Hack-Bay  lands  in  Boston,  we  beg  to  reijucst  that  yon  will  give  it  your  early  aud 
thoughtful  attention. 

In  our  \iew  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  industrial  interest  and  ])raftical 
education  of  the  Commonwealth  would  derive  from  such  an  institution,  we  canuotbnt 
hope  our  plan  will  so  approve  itself  to  your  Judgment  as  to  win  your  sympathy  fti>d 
active  cor»peration. 

It  is  pro])ose<l,  at  an  early  day,  tt>  hold  a  meeting  in  this  city  for  the  iiuipoM.' of 
adopting  measures  ])reliminary  1o  the  organization  of  the  Institute.  Of  this  yon  will 
be  duly  notified ;  and  we  trust  that  your  interest  in  the  subject  will  secure  lutbe 
benefit  of  y«>ur  presence  on  the  oecasion.  Meanwhile,  it  will  give  us  great pletforo 
to  be  all<>wed  to  numbt»r  you  among  the  i»rospeetive  members  of  the  Institute,  ao^^^ 
have  the  intlucnee  and  authority  of  your  name,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  your 
c(»unscl,  in  eonueetion  with  the  undertaking. 

Should  it  be  your  wi.sh  Xo  unite  with  us.  jdeivse  indicate  the  class  of  subjects.*' 
mentioned  under  the  heads  of  ••committees  of  arts,  "  in  which  you  would  feelnw** 
directly  interested,  addressing  your  rejily  to  the  undersigned. 

WiLUAM  B.  KOGEKS, 

Chairmau  of  i'ommWtt. 

Tin*  numerous  r<\sponses  to  this  circular,  api)roviiig  the  objects  and 
l)lan  of  the  i)roposed  institute,  and  oftering  co()i>eration  iu  its  several 
dej)artmeuts  as  laid  down  iu  the  report,  satisfied  the  committee  tbftt  its 
leading  features  were  practically  suited  to  the  great  iudnstrial  and  edu- 
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ional  objects  in  view,  and  that  the  general  scheme  was  likely  to  com- 
ind  the  hearty  and  helpful  approval  of  the  community  at  hirge. 
After  an  interval  of  about  two  mouths  froui  tlie  distribution  of  the 
mphlet,  the  committee  proceeded  to  <*all  a  meeting  for  the  pur])osi».  of 
:ecting  a  preliminary  organization  of  the  Institute,  nuitiuing  the  invi- 
tion  to  those  to  whom  the  report  luid  i)reviously  been  sont,  and  who 
;re  »upiK)se<l  to  have  made  tlu'iusrlves  ac<piainted  with  the  difterent 
itures  and  be^irings  of  tlie  phiu  tluis  distinctly  submitted  to  them, 
will  be  seen  that  the  followiug  circular,  calling  this  meeting,  wjis 
nied  with  the  view  of  testing  still  further  the  d(»liberate  iipprobation 
1  interest  which  might  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  proposed  institution: 

Boston,  January  7,  IS*)!. 
^EAR  Sir:  You  have  Ihhmi  made  arquaintod,  thnMi^rh  the  pamphlet  and  circular 
ich  have  been  addresned  to  yoii,  with  th(»  jif«'iieral  "ohjects  and  plan'^  of  the  In- 
nte  of  Technology  proposed  to  he  estahlished,  if  pra<'tieal)le,  on  the  Back-Bay 
ds  in  this  city. 

t  U  now  propoHetl  to  hold  a  meeting;  in  Mercantih'  Hall.  10  Sninnier  ntreet,  on 
day  evening;,  11th  instant,  at  half  past  seven  o'chx'k,  for  the  pur))oH(>  of  adopting 
osures  ]ireliminary  to  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  and  in  furtherance  of  a 
-ition  to  the  legislature  for  a  charter,  and  a  jmrtion  of  the  Back-Bay  lands. 
in  it  i8  of  the  highest  iuiimrtan<'e  that  tlie  industrial  and  educational  interests  of 
*  Commonwealth  be  amply  n-presented  at  the  meeting,  we  earnestly  beg  that  you 
11  favor  US  with  your  ]»resen<:e  and  couusel  on  that  occasion.  Should  you  bo  un- 
•?,  however,  to  atten<l,  but  bo  desirous  of  <*oo])erating  as  a  member  of  the  Institute 
the  great  jniblie  objects  we  have  in  view,  please  aftix  your  signature  to  tho  ac- 
tipanyiiig  statement,  and  return  th<»  same*,  prior  to  the  day  of  meeting,  to  tho 
lerBigued. 

WlI.MAM    B.    UoCiKltS, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

TeMPLK  PLAfK. 

Tie  undersigned  approves  of  the  objects  and  general  i)lan  «)f  the  proposed  Institute 
Technology,  and  desires  to  have  his  naiue  i)laced  on  its  list  of  ]irospective  nieml>erH. 

Previous  to  the  day  of  meeting  rej)lies  were  nMMMv<»d  from  a  large 
tuber  of  those  to  whom  the  pamplilet  and  cinMilar  had  been  addressed, 
luesting  that  they  might  be  enrolled  among  the  prospective  members 

the  Institute,  and  otherwise  indicating  their  lu^arty  interest  in  the 
leets  and  action  of  the  eommitt(H'. 
Hie  meeting  wa^*  hehl  at  the,  a])i)oiuted  time;  and  iifter  an  <^\position, 

the  cliairman,  of  the  previous  action  and  future  ])urpos(»s  of  the 
mnittee,  and  interesting  addresses  by  Professor  LMeree,  Rev.  Dr. 
mnett  an<l  others,  favorable  to  tlu^  InstitutcN  a  preliminary  organ- 
ttion  was  established  by  adopting  i\\o  following  form  of  ass(K;iation, 
which  the  names  of  tlios<»,  present  were  attixed : 

V'e,  the  subscribers,  feeling  a  dee]»  interest  in  i>roinoting  the  industrial  arts  aii<l 
*uceHy  as  well  as  practical  «'ducati«)n.  heartily  ap]>rove  the  objects  and  plan  of  an 
titate  of  technology,  embraring  a  society  of  arts,  a  musiMini  of  art-s,  and  a  sch«»id 
indiLstrial  science,  iis  set  f(»rth  in  tin^  re]>ort  of  the  conunittee;  and  we  hereby 
anize  and  establish  in  the  city  of  Boston  such  an  institution,  under  tho  title  of 
"  J^MBachnsetts  Institute  of  Te«*hnol<»gy,"  wherfever  we  may  be  legally  enipow- 
d  and  properly  prepared  to  carry  those  objects  into  etlect. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 

JR^solvedy  That  a  committee  of  twenty,  with  power  to  increoBe  their  number,  be 
appointed  to  repreHeut  the  interests  and  objeetH  of  the  association,  and  t-o  act  gener- 
ally in  its  behalf,  until  it  shall  be  legally  incorporated  and  re^larly  organized  nnder 
the  title  and  siccording  to  the  purpose  of  the  Mjissachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  instructed  to  use  its  best  efforts,  in  cooiH*ratiun 
with  the  committee  of  associated  institutions  of  science  and  arts,  to  obUiiu  frum  the 
le<j^islatnro  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  institute,  and  to  secure  a  grant  of  hind  on 
the  Back  Day  for  its  use,  and  for  that  of  other  institutions  devoted  to  the  practical 
sciences. 

Resolved,  farther^  That  this  committee  be  requested  to  frame  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  fi»r  the  government  of  sai<l  Institute  in  its  several  departments,  and  to8iil»- 
mit  the  same  to  the  c^msideration  of  this  association,  whensoever  we  may  be  in  read- 
iness and  properly  empowered  to  organize  formally  as  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Subsequently,  on  motion,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  added  to 
the  committ(»e,  to  jwit  as  its  chairman. 
The  members  of  tliis  committee  were  as  follows : 

William  B.  Rogers,  chiiirman.       F.  S.  Storer.  Charles  L.  Flint. 

James  M.  Beebe.  .fohn  1).  Kunklc.  Thomas  Kice. 

E.  S.  Tobey.  Charles  II.  Dalton.  John  Chase. 

Samuel  II.  Gookin.  K.  C.  Cabot.  J.  1*.  Robinson. 

E.  B.  Bigelow.  James  B.  Francis.  F.  W.  IJncoln,  jr. 

M.  D.  Ross.  John  C.  lIoa<lli\v.  Thomas  Aspinwall. 

John  D.  Philbrick.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  J.  S.  Dupee. 

Thus  the  Institute*,  of  Te<;hnology  did  not  include  in  its  scoi)e  the  plan 
of  the  original  proi)osed  coHocated  institutions,  but  was  the  outcome  and 
realization  of  so  nmch  of  that  plan  as  related  to  direct  technical  and 
scicntitic  edu(*ation,  a  feature  of  the  i)lan  which  first  found  expn»s»ion 
in  the  memorial  already  (juotcMl  in  which  Professor  Kogers'  name  first 
ai)pears,  and  which  took  definite  shape  in  the  pamphlet  entitleil  *'' Ob- 
jects and  rian''  written  hy  him  and  above  referred  to. 

The  propose^l  grouping  of  institutions  did  not  develop  further  than 
that  one  square  of  State  land  was  subsequently  grante<l  to  the  Boston 
S(K'iety  of  Natural  History  and  the  Institute  of  Tech nolojry,  jointly. 

A  third  im^inorial  was,  in  su*cordance  with  the  foregoing,  x>re^sente<lto 
the  legislature  in  1S()I,  drafted  by  rrof<*ssor  Rogers  as  cliainnau  of 
committee,  ami  rea<ling  a.s  follows: 

MKMOKIAL  OK  THE  COMMITTKK  OF  ASSOCIATKI)  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SCIKNCK  AND  ARTS. 

The  undorsi^ucd,  a  <•onunitt«M^  rcprt'sontiu^  various  institutions  dovotoil  to  scicurt 
and  the  arts,  havt'.  bet-u  instructed  to  meinorialize  your  honorable  IxKly  to  the  effe^ 
as  follows: 

First.  That  you  will  be  phrased  to  ^rant  to  tlio  Association  of  Industrial  Art  »fl<* 
Science,  recently  formed,  a  charter  and  corporate  existence,  under  the  title  of  tl* 
**  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,"  empowering  it  to  carry  into  effect  the  pi* 
and  purposes  of  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  scieiKfr 
as  set  forth  in  th(;  report  prepared  by  your  memorialists  and  herewith  Babmltted. 

Second.  That  you  will  set  apart  and  assign  a  ])ortion  of  the  Back-Bay  laa^  i** 
continuous  space,  for  the  use  anrl  accommodation  of  the  Boston  Society  of  KatlW 
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id  Mu88Acha8ettrt  Horticultural  Sooicty,  aud  the  above-named  loBtituto  of 
'.  under  such  conditionn  jw  in  your  jud^^mont  may  best  promote  the  prtic- 
:a  of  these  inHtitutioii.s  and  couduco  to  the  educational  and  industrial  in- 
ho  Comnioinvealth. 

letails  of  the  organization  and  pur]>o^4rN  of  thcfle  Hoveral  HocietioH,  and  of 
!i  upon  your  favorable  consideration  as  rounerted  with  theHcienee,  iudns- 
ueation  of  tht*  S1at«s  your  nieniorialiHts  !>«>«;  to  call  your  attention  to  tho 
u]dil('tH  and  »)th»*r  domnnentrt  herewitli  Nuhniitted  to  your  iuHpection. 
I  to  the  previous  action  of  the  b'jjislature  on  this  suhjeet,  y<iur  meniori- 
1  beg  to  state  that  two  years  ago  they  suhniitted  to  your  honorabh*  boily  a 
like  geuiTal  import  with  tli*'  ]>resi'nt.  wliii-h  was  reporte<l  on  favorably 
inittee  to  whom  it  was  rcfrrreil;  that  they  n-newed  their  a])plieation,  in  a 
U'  shape,  to  the  last  general  C4iurt ;  and  that  th«»  bill  rejiorted  to  the  lower 
reject eil  hy  tin*  Senate  at  the  «'lose  oi'  the  sessiim,  was,  on  motion  to  re- 
id  upon  the  table. 

jorialists  deem  it  im)>ortant  to  add  that  during  the  past  year,  while  en- 
to  make  their  ]>Ians  widely  known  throughout  t lie  Comnuui wealth,  and 
ring  an  organization  for  the  ]iro]iosed  Instirntt^  of  Technology,  they  have 
»m  various  quarters  the  ainidest<*viihMiee  of  public.  approbatit)n  and  sym- 
rmly  towards  the  last-named  featun^  of  the  plan,  but  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
lainiH  of  the  Boston  Soeiety  f»f  Natural  History,  and  the  Massachusetts 
al  Society,  in  «'ounection  with  t\u^  general  purp<»se  f»f  a  collocation  of 
indreil  institutions  in  a  eontinnons  s])ace  upon  the  Hack-Iiay  lands, 
uorialists,  therefore,  feel  no  hesitation  in  renewing  their  application  to 
ible  body,  in  a  modified  and  more  i)erte«*t  form,  trnsting  the  issue  to  your 
ent  of  the.  merits  of  their  plan,  and  to  the  ever  recognized  claims  of  edu- 
istry,  and  scieu<*e  upon  the  fostering  favor  of  the  State. 
•  Kits,  Chairman,   V.  S.  STOH?:it.  ('.  L.  Flint. 

i:.  .1.  1>.  KrNKi.K.  Tnr)s.  Uirv.. 

Y.  C\  II.  !>.\r.TON.  .John  C  if  ask. 

IN.  K.  ('.  Cahot.  .1.  P.  RoniNSON. 

;.<)W.  J.  n.  Fhancis.  F.  W.  LixroLN,  jr. 

.T.  ('.  IIoADI.r.V.  TllOS.  ASPINWALL. 

RICK.  M.   p.  WlI.DKi;.  J.  S.  DlPKE. 

IS  iu  aid  of  this  iiioinorial  w(n'e  subnuttt*(l  by  iho.  Boston  So- 
Tatural  History,  t\w  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  the  American 
of  Arts  and  ScieiH'<»s,  tlu»  >rassarhiisotts  Charitable  Me^'lian- 
iation,  the  New  Ihijfhuid  Society  for  the.  Promotion  of  Manu- 
nd  Me4*hanie  Arts,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
le  policy  ha<l  becMi  thus  a<l()])ted  of  ])indin^  together  into  a 
,'  orpniizati(»u  men  of  affairs,  culture,  and  inliuence,  distrib- 
all  i)arts  of  the  Stat<\  and  of  adopting  a  perfectly  definite  and 
,ly  comph'te  phni  of  tlie  <h>tail  of  the  si>ecitic  object  to  be  ac- 
d.  Witli  this  iMcparation  the  third  appeal  was  made  to  the 
i^  and  result(»d  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
March,  18()1. 

it  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Institute  is  quoted 
ting  the  recognized  design  of  its  founders,  and  its  intended 
3  an  educational  institution.  The  nmnes  of  the  incorporators 
cognized  as  those  of  men  eminent  in  professional  and  mercan- 
:8. 
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AN  ACT  to  iuirurptirate  the  MusMubuHCtta  luHtitute  of  Technology,  uuii  tn  ;;r«ut  aid  to  Mitl  inititi 

and  to  tho  Boston  Society  of  Xataral  Hintory. 

Ilv  it  vHurlnL  <'/«'..  »»  follows: 

Sk< Tiox  1.  Williiiiii  H.  Ko^crs.  .Tamos  M.  Boolie,  E.  S.  Tobey,  S.  H.  Gookiii,  L~SL{. 
Hijr.low.  M.  i).  K»iss,  J.  1).  IMiilbrick.  Y.  U.  St<»ivr.  J.  I).  Knukli'.  C.  H.  Dalton.   -J. 
n.  Fraiiiis.  .1.  ('.  Hoadlcy.  M.  1*.  \ViliU*r,  ('.  L.  Flint,  Tli<»mas  Kirt\  J«»lm  Chaw.    -7. 
I*.  Kohinsdii,  ]'\  W.  Lincoln.  Jr..  ThoniaH  Aspinwall.  J.  A.  l)iipf(>  E.  1.'.  Cabot,  the-  sr 
assoriiitcs  and  sucrcssorH.  an*  luToliy  niatb^  a  body  roqiorate  by  tlio  name  of  tl-Bc 
MassacliUNvtts  fnstitnto  ol'TrcIinoloi^y.  for  tho  purpoHo  of  instituting  and  uiaintai  m  ■- 
in«;  a  Hocicty  of  arts,  a  nniH<*uni  <if  arts,  and  a  seluMd  of  in<lu8trial  Hcieui-o,  and  ai  «  J- 
in;j  ^<'n<'rally.   by  Kuitabb^  inc'ins.   ilu*  atlvanconiont.  devolopnn-nt,  and  pra<'lw-*»l 
a]))di<'atiou  of  scicmu'  in  connection  with  artn,  a<|^rirnlturo.  iununfni.'tm*es,  and  rot b- J- 
HnT<*c.  with  all  the  jiowoii*  anil  privib*^cK  and  Hnbjoct  to  all  the  duties,  reritrivtitcft s^; 
and  liabiliticN  set  forth  in  the  sixty-ei^hlh  chapter  of  the  general  4tatntcs. 

on.rECTS    AM)   ri.AN. 

■ 

Of  the  projxisiMl  linos  of  establishiiH'iit  and  di»veloi)niont  of  the  insti- 
tnto  noch'jiivi  i)i'i*siMitiition  ran  IxMniMle  than  that  by  l^-ofessor  Bojl^'"** 
in  an  athln^ss  (»n  the  **()l)j<rts  anil  Phm  of  an  Institute  of  T(»chnoloV5> 
Projjoseil  to  In*   ICstahlisiifMl  in   IJoston,"  i»rint(Ml  and  issued  in  l*'^'^ 
before  the  third  memorial  by  tlie  Coniniittee  of  Ass<K*iated  InstitutR'**^** 
of  Seiene(*s  ami  Arts.     Tlie  foih>win^  are  extraets: 

In  snbiniitin*;;  t»»  our  fellow-ciiizrns  the  folIowin/L^  outline  of  an  institute  of  t^^"*' 
nnlo^y,  to  b(>  established,  if  ]iraciicable,  on  the  Hack-BaylandH  in  lUmton.  the  nii< 
Binned  are  desinnis  of  eulistinj^  the  sympathy  and  securing  the  aid  a'.id  counsel 
the  friends  of  industrial  art  and  ;rcneral  edueatiiui  throughout  tin*  Common weoltli  ' 

We  believe  that  the  ^reat  i)ractical  value  «>f  the  results  at  wliich  we  aim,  altlioi*-  ^ 
freely  admitted  by  the  friends  of  genuine  proj^rtiss  everywluTe,  must  be  rccogni J^  ^* 
with  especial  heart iiu*ss  in  a  community  like  our  own,  whore  material  ]in»sperity  :*  *' 
intellectual  advancenu'ut  are  felt  to  be  inseparably  associated;  and  we  feel  assu^^*''^ 
that  the  nia;j:nitude  of  the  ]>lan8  by  which  it  is  projtOHcd  to  secure  these  jjr^^it  put^ 
beiielits.  instead  of  forming  an  <d)sta<'le  to  their  attainment,  will  but  invite  our 
low-citiziMis  to  a  liberality  iiroportioued  to  the  interests  to  be  subservwl. 

In  tlu>  recent  progress  of  the  industrial  arts,  including  conunerce  and  agricnlt 
as  well  as  tin*  mannfa«'turing  and,  more  strictly,  mechanical  pursuits,  we  mc«^t  wf 
daily  increasing  ]U'oofs  of  the  ha]>])y  iniluence  of  scientific  culture  on  the  indunt 
and  the  <ivilizatii»n  of  natiiuis.     'J'he  arts,  no  longer  confining  theni8«»lv«'s  to  a  in«^ 
emi»incal   routine,  seek  to  refer  their  processes  to  scientific   laws,  and,  iu  ma 
departments,  justly  <laim  the  dignity  of  ap]died  s<'ienee.     Tho  jiraetical  nature 
the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  geology,  and  other  bran«'hes  of  8eientit 
in<iuiry  has  nniltiplied  almost  indetinitely  the  ]in(>s  of  couno<'tiou  lietween  them  au 
tlu'  processes  of  tlie  worksbiip.  the  manufactory,  and  the  farm,  and  of  the  ronstnu*^^ 
ive  and  loccuiiotive.  arts;  and  tlwst?  ('ountless  connecting  threads  woven  into  ou^ 
indissoluble  texture  form  that  fver-eularging  web  which  is  the  blended  product  o- 
the  world's  scientific  ami  industrial  activity. 

In  view  of  this  rcc<ignized  ro]ine(>tion  between  industrial  progress  and  an  enlarged 
ac(|uaintance  with  the  objtM'ts  and  ]dienomena>  of  nature  and  with  physical  laws,  we 
fni<l  that  the  most  enlightened  communities  of  Europe  have  endeavored  to  provide 
for  the  ))racti<'al  cooiieration  of  education  and  the  arts  by  the  establiskuieul  of 
museums,  societies,  ami  colleges  of  t«M-hiiology.  Of  the  great  benefits  which  the«e 
organizations  have  conferred  and  continue  to  besti^w  upon  the  various  practical 
arts  and  upon  popular  education  we  arc  assured  by  the  records  of  thoir  pTO|(re8S» 
and  yot  more  by  the  livclv  desire  so  generally  muuifest  to  augiqci)t  thdr  nomber  and 
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ir  ineaurt  of  UHcfulufss.  Thf  liist(»ry  of  tlio  ( 'oiiKrrvatoin^  den  ArtH  uu<l  the 
rale  of  Paris,  ami  tlif  K('n8iii«>:tnn  MiiHt^iiin,  tht*  School  <if  Minea,  theMiiHv- 
»noDii('  Gcolo^v  and  liotaiiy,  and  otht>i-  1ik<*  hut  h*KM  conspiruonH  institu- 
e  continent  and  in  (irrat  IhMtain,  has  hrcn  such,  hoth  as  n'^ardH  tht*  pro«i^- 
\  and  thi*  ilitt^ision  of  ])rartiral  know  led <::(•,  as  may  wtdl  int'itc  tlio  frit'ndM 
ned  indnstrv  in  this  conntrv  to  svstt'niatic  rirorts  in  tlir  sannMliriM'tion. 
'lughind,  and  rspfcially  in  our  own  (Nmunonwt'altli.  the  tinio  lias  arrived 
.'»*  helievr.  thi'  intrn-sts  of  roninirn'c  and  the  aits,  as  well  as  id' general 
call  for  the  most  earnest  cooperation  of  intelli«;ent  culture  with  ind un- 
its. Our  success  hitherto  in  the  eonipetii  ions  of  trade,  niannfactureM.  aud 
[iroduetive  arts  h;is  Iwen  tin*  admitted  result  id'  the  superior  intelligencH 
inspired  our  enter]»ri.se  and  ;j:uided  our  a<'tivity;  Init,  to  secure  a  steady 

in  the  midst  of  the  husy  in\<>ntions  and  ra]MdIy  e\]»andin^  knowledge 
k  thetk.^  purHuits  in  the  leailin*^  Kiiropean  nations,  we  feel  that  it  IniH  be- 
pensahle  for  us  to  ]»rovide.  at  least  as  effectively  as  they  have  done,  such 
ir  practical  knowh'd^^e  ami  for  tin*  intiflli}i^(>nt  guidance  of  enter])ri8e  and 
;ay  make  uur  progress  commensurate,  step  by  step,  with  tin*  advancoH  of 
nd  practical  iliscovery. 

)  view  of  securing  the  great  industrial  ami  educational  henetits  above 
,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  on  a  compiehf>nsivc  ]>lan  an  iustitntion 
the  ]»ractieal  arts  and  sciences  to  he  (-ailed  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
r,  having  the  triph'  organization  of  a  soci«'tA  of  arts,  a  mn.senni  or  couser- 
rts,  and  a  Hcho<d  of  industrial  science  and  art. 

e  first  of  these  characters,  that  of  a  society  of  arts,  tlu'  Institute  of  Tech- 
uld  form  itself  into  a  de]>artment  of  investigation  and  publication,  iu- 
>roDiot<;  research  in  connection  with  industrial  science  bv  the  exhibition 
ingsof  the  society  of  new  mechanical  iiivi>nti«ms,  products,  and  processes; 

and  oral  comnniiiications  and  discu'^sions.  as  well  as  by  m<»re  elaborate 
it  special  subjects  of  inquiry;  and  h\  the  prf])aration  and  publication, 
f  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  tin-  various  de[>artments  of  iwlustry, 
is  of  pra<-tical  discovery  in  each,  and  tiie  hearings  of  the  scientific  and 
:ions  which  are  found  to  be  associated  with  their  advancement. 

issitinitioii  of  iiKMulxM's  of  the  Institute  under  various  comiiiit- 
tlie  assignment  of  interests  to  the  eharg:e  of  thecorresiKHicliu^ 
e  was  (lesij^ned  as  a  means  of  (listributin«^th(*  burden  ofmaiii- 
11  these,  interests,  apart  from  the  usual  executive  oflieers. 

urn  of  hultmtrial  Art  and  Svimn-.  or  CoHmrrutttri/  of  Arttt. — In  organizing 
cting  the  museum  of  the  Instituti-  reference  slunild  be  had  rather  to  the 
;»ractical  instruction  to  be  derived  fiom  it  than  to  the  multitude  of  ob- 
I  it  might  embrace.     Its  several  d<']»artments.  therelbrc,  should  aim,  in  the 

at  forming  a  cf»llcctiou  of  objects  of  prominent  importainre.  as  illustrat- 
spective  arts,  however  common  and  familiar  they  luight  be;  and  at  so  ar- 
eA  as  to  exhibit  their  history  as  natural  products  or  <levices  of  art,  their 

characters,  and  the  siu'ccssive  chau'^es  wrought  upon  tln>m  by  the  appli- 
'ience  or  meehanicil  skill.     As  specimi'iis  of  materials,  workmanship,  and 

accumulated,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  this  method  of  arrange- 
lever  ]iracticable,   and   to  accord   a   prominent    place  to  what  might  be 

typical  objects  in  each  de]>artmcnt,  however  large  the  goucral  mass  of  its 

egard  to  any  part  of  the  mus<'Uin  should  the  great  purp<MC  of  iutftrMction 
it  of  in  the  multitudinous  ^ratin.^in^  of  materials.  .V  nn*r4i  miscellaneous 
of  (d)jeet>s,  however  vast,  has  little  power  ti>  instruct,  or  even  to  incite  to 
The  praetLc:il  lcachin«^  aud  the  real  sng^cstivcucsrs  of  a  museum  is  ulmust 
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wholly  dcpondent  on  the  clear  and  rational  arrangement  of  it«  parts  and  the  leading; 
ideas  wliicli  rule  in  their  classitication.  We  would,  therefore,  aim  at  having  thr  de- 
partments of  onr  niusenm  well  distingnit^hod  from  ea^'h  other  and  the  objects  in  eflch 
placed  ill  their  true  connection^*,  so  a«  to  display  readily  their  nature  or  eonstmction 
and  to  facilitate  their  comparison  witli  others  of  the  same  elass. 

4>  ft-  if  -tf  »  #  * 

III.  School  of  Industrial  SrUmce  and  Art. — In  sketching  thus  far  the  plans  and  par- 
poses  of  the  ])ro]M)se<l  Institute  of  Teehology,  we  have  confined  our  view  to  the 
orgaiii/adon  of  a  society  of  arts  and  an  industrial  museum,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  illustrations  of  The  practical  henefits  to  he  anticipated  from  each.  But  our 
outline  is  not  yet  co!ii])h'te;  the.se  institutions,  however  beneficent  in  their  ri'Hper- 
tive  spheres,  as  instrunuMits  for  diflusing  i)raetical  knowledge  and  affording  incen- 
tives and  suggestions  tending  to  the  improvtqnent  of  the  industrial  arts,  could,  of 
themselves,  only  in  part  fulfill  the  educational  purposes  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Institute  to  secure. 

The  pr(»ductivc  talent  of  the  community,  as  measured  by  its  proliciency  in  the 
praeti<'al  art«,  r^quin^s  for  its  steady  and  rapid  dj'velopment  other  helps  than  can  be 
afl*(»rded  by  the  treasun's  of  a  museum  or  the  discussions  and  publications  of  a 
80ci4'ty.  While  it  would  d<Mibtless  profit  largely  by  the  opportunities  for  iiistmc- 
ti(m  which  collections  and  publications  can  afford,  it  demands  yet  more  urgently 
that  Hi/8tctnatic  training  in  the  applied  HcicncvH  which  can  alone  give  to  the  iudii»trial 
classes  a  sure  mastery  over  the  materials  and  processes  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Siu'h  a  training,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  intellectual  element  of  produc- 
tion, has,  we  believe,  become  indispensable  to  fit  us  for  successful  competition  with 
otln-r  nations  in  the  race  of  industrial  activity,  in  which  we  are  so  dee])ly  interestrtl. 
In  the  communities  abroad,  wliert'  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  hare 
attained  the  greatest  proficiency  and  are  now  making  the  most  rapid  advanrw, 
such  an  eilucation  in  j)ractical  science  is  recognized  as  the  crhief  instrument  in  their 
extension  and  im]»rovement ;  and  the  schools  of  practical  science  and  the  polytech- 
nic institutes,  designe<l  to  form  an  industrial  class  thus  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
principles  of  their  respective  art«,  are  highly  honorwl  as  well  as  liberally  and  even 
munidcently  endow«'d. 

Fortunately,  in  this  community,  the  education  of  the  public  schools  is  so  general, 
and  of  so  high  a  grade,  that  a  good  proportion  of  those  who  are  destined  forinduH- 
trial  pursuits  an»  already  well  ]>re.pared  to  ])rotit  by  tbe  teachings  and  exerciwsofa 
school  of  scientific  technology.  Indeed,  considering  our  aeknowledgwl  sui>eriority 
in  this  respect  as  compared  with  oth«*r  nations  generally,  and  having  in  view  the 
eminently  practical  nature  of  the  intellectnal  training  incident  t4>  our  social  and 
p<ditical  organization  as  a  people,  it  can  hardly  be  quest iono<l  that  we  are  iuanio*t 
favorable  condition  for  attaining  excellence  in  the  pursuit  of  the  practical  sciwiw*. 
and  for  reai)ing  the  higbest  advantages  from  their  application  in  the  widefield«of 
commerce,  agri<'ulture.  ami  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  artii. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  eminently  ex]M'dient  in  the  organization  of  the  Inatitnte, 
to  make  provision  for  a  de])artment  to  be  called  «  School  of  Industrial  St'tence  and  Arij 
in  which  regular  ("ourses  of  mstrnetion  should  be  given,  by  lectures  aniUpthert4>a<^h- 
ings,  in  the  various  branches  of  tlif  ap]>li(Ml  sciences  and  the  arts;  and  whore p^T" 
sons  destined  for  any  of  th<'  industrial  ]>nrsuits  might,  at  small  expense,  secure  aneh 
training  and  insiniction  as  would  enable  them  to  bring  to  their  profession  the ii^* 
<Teased  efficiency  due  to  enlargetl  views  and  a  sure  knowledge  of  fundamental  pnO' 
ciples,  together  with  adequate  practice  in  observation  and  experiment^  and  in  tb0 
delineation  of  objircts,  i)rocesses,  and  machinery. 

Without  attempting,  at  present,  to  frame  a  very  definite  organization  for  th»* 
branch  of  the  Institute,  but  looking  rather  to  its  ]>ractical  rceoguition  inthebegHi' 
ning  n»  an  integral  jmrt  of  our  plan,  however  imperfectly  carried  out,  we  woiiW 
mention  certain  departments  of  instruction  which  we  think  could  be  adTantafeooily 
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..  even  iu  the  commeuceiueut  of  our  oiiterpriHc.     Auioug  tlieue,  the  tirst 

tiool  of  desigu. 

tiool  of  mathematief*. 

[lool  of  physicH  (which  would  iuchulo  invrliunicH). 

liool  of  chemistry. 

lool  of  [Ideology  (which  wouhl  in(*lu<Ir  niinin;;)- 

n  imiH^rfiM't  Hkotch  [oiuiuittctl  from  tliis  fxinict]  of  tho  drpartinontR  of 
which  we  wouhl  consitler  most  essential  in  the  strictly  e<lucational  hrnnch 
ituto.  In  conducting:  them,  it  would  l»e  the  object  to  provide  suhstantial 
1011B  courses  of  teaching,  sui-h  as,  while  impart  in^  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
H,  and  processes  connected  with  the  arts,  should  <Miltivato  the  habits  of 
^ht,  which  are  scM'onducive  ti)  the  ]>rojj:res8  of  invention  and  the  develop- 
;«lligent  industry. 

>f  these  de]>artments,  as  drawin<i:,  «)perative  chemistry,  and  mathomatics, 
tious  would  of  necessity  be  <'hietly  conductcil  by  class  studies  and  reci- 
d  laboratory  exercises,  re([uiring  litth*  or  no  ai<l  from  formal  lectures, 
hers,  such  as  physics,  general  <'hemistry,  and  g«^<d<>gy,  thejdan  of  lecture- 
ing  could  l)o  advantageously  and  habitually  employed, 
jing  the  plan  and  courses  of  instru<*tion,  provisions  would  be  made  for 
irsses  of  ]>ersons  for  whose  benelit  tlu"y  are  di'signcd — those  who  enter  the 
with  the  view  of  a]»rogressive,  systematic  training  in  applied  science,  and 
ho  preliminary  knowle(lg<\  as  w<'ll  as  time  for  a  continuous  prosecution 
es,  and  the  far  more  numerous  crlass,  who  may  be  exi)ected  to  resort  to  its 
m  for  such  useful  knowledge  of  scientitic  ])rin("iplcs  as  they  can  acquire 
:»thodical  study,  and  in  hours  not  occupi»»«l  by  active  labor. 
ler  would  i»f  neces«itv  be  subjected  to  clahsilieation  an<l  direction  in  their 
well  }is  examin.itions  and  other  tests  of  acquirenu'nt  iu  the  progress  and 
^  of  their  terms.  The  latter,  without,  having  arcess  to  the  exercises  of  the 
*,  would  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  lectures  on  general  and  applied 
bject'only  to  the  conditions  and  restraints  that  are  usual  in  public  lec- 
•ally.  To  neither  class  would  we  pro]>ose  to  otler  gratuitous  instruction, 
>e  that  through  the  prosjiering  resource's  of  the  institute  the  entire  sys- 
lining  of  the  school  might  be  placed  within  n>ach  of  iispiriug  students  of 
nns,  and  that  the  lecture-ri»om  instructions  might<  be  made  accessible  to 
an  incfmsiderable  ex]>ense. 

I  to  the  latter  feature  of  the  school  we  may  remark  that  as  the  system  of 
Hilar  lecturing  in  its  usual  form  would  bc^  inconsistent  with  the  grave 
ur]Hises  which  w»<  have  in  view,  it  couhl  not  lie  recognize<l  in  connection 
lau.  We  woubl,  however,  anticipate  much  valuable  aid  from  courses  of 
subjects  not  directly  provi<le«l  for  in  the  school,  but  of  a  nature  to  be 
to  the  general  obj»*cts  of  the  Institute.  Such  wouhl  be  the  history  of 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  bio;ria])hies  of  eminent  inventors, 
benefactors  of  industry;  im])()rtant  tinestions  iu  politii'al  economy  and 
principles  of  architecture,  ])ainting,  sculpture,  and  of  tine  art  criticism; 
•atious  of  special  inventions  auH  discoveries  in  general  and  in<lustrial 
id  for  these  ad<litions  to  the  educational  a<lvantages  of  the  Institute  wo 
idently  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  members  and  other  friends  quali- 
ance  itit  ])urposfs  in  connection  with  industrial  and  general  e<lucation. 
atnres  of  the  ]>lan  hcn>  sketched,  it  will  be  a)q>arent  that  the  education 
s<;ek  to  provide,  although  eminently  jiractical  in  its  aims,  has  no  aflinity 
nstmction  in  mere  einpinval  nmtinr  which  h.as  sometimes  been  vaunted 
>er  education  for  the  industrial  class«'s.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
;ruly  practical  e<lucati«»n,  even   in  an   industrial  point  of  view,  is  one 
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fouuded  on  a  thoruugh  knowledge  of  srientific  laws  and  principles,   and  which 
united)  with  habits  of  close  obserrution  and  exact  reasoning  a  large  general  cnlti- 
vatiou.     We  believe  that  the  highest  gratle  of  scientific  culture  would  not  be  too 
liigh  as  a  ]>reparatiou  for  the  labors  of  the  luechauic  and  manufacturer,  and  we  Tftad 
in  the  history  of  social  progress  ample  ])roofs  that  the  ab6tra(*t  studies  and  rosearcliefl 
of  the  philosopher  are  often  the  most  beneficent  sources  of  practical  discovery  and 
improvement. 

But  such  complete  and  comprehensive  training  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  heac- 
cesssible  to  <inly  comparatively  few,  while  the  limited  and  special  education  whirh 
our  plan  proposes  would,  wo  hopi*,  fall  within  the  reach  of  a  large  number  whom 
the  scantiness  of  time,  means,  and  opportunity  would  exilude  from  the  great  8«at8 
of  classical  and  scientific  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  the  ]>eculiar  character  an<l  objects  of  this  department  of 
the  Institute,  that  it  could  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  established  schtwlsof 
learning  devoted  to  general  literary  and  srientilic  education.  Aiming  to  supply  the 
industrial  classes  with  a  knowledge  and  training  of  which  they  are  siH*cially  in  need, 
and  which  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  purpose  and  organization  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  attempt  to  j>rovi(le,  it  would,  we  feel  assure<l,  command  the 
good  wishes  and  active  sympathies  of  the  scholars  and  men  of  science  who  dispense 
the  high  instruction  of  these  schools.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  all  those  who  are  practically  occupied  in  the  arts  as  anew  source  of 
success  and  enjoyment  in  their  labors;  while,  by  the  large-minded  manufacturers, 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  agriculturists,  who  control  the  material  fortunes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  would  be  heartily  and  liberally  recognized  as  a  needed  and  truly 
momentous  addition  to  our  means  of  industrial  its  well  as  of  educational  prosperity. 

OIUiANIZATlON. 

AftuT  the  acceptaiu;e  of  its  chiirter  the  Institute  was  first  organized 
for  its  iiit^^uded  work  l)y  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Arts j  which  held 
its  first  meeting  on  April  8, 1 8(J2.  ^Meetings  still  continue  to  be  regularly 
held  semi-monthly,  and  are  generally  open  to  the  public  4is  well  as  to 
members.  At  these  are  j)resented  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  applied  sciences,  i)apers  relating  to  matters  in  the  engineering  and 
other  techni(jal  or  scientific  professions,  iwldresses  on  sanitary,  economic, 
and  statistical  topics. 

The  natural  and  large  development  of  (Miginec^ring  and  other  te<*hnical 
asso(*iations,  limited  in  scoj)e  to  their  resi)ective  subjects,  has  rendered 
the  fun<*tion  of  this  Society  the  pn^sentation  of  matters  to  the  public 
rather  than  to  a  purely  t<»chnical  audience,  but  yet  distinctly  not  the 
provisi<»n  of  public  popular  hM'tures  in  the  ordinary  sense^  Many  im- 
portant inventions,  as,  fc>r  instance,  Hell's  earliest  form  of  the  telephone, 
have  received  their  first  public  exhibition  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  pnweedings  of  the  Society  are  annually  published  in  a  pamphlet 
of  about  200  pages.     The  t4)pics  of  the  papers  of  1887-88  were— 

Arms  and  Arnmr  of  Ancient  Japan. 

An  Eleetrical  Apjiaratus  for  the  Measurement  of  Wat4*r. 

The,  ('osmosphere  in  Teaehinj^  Phenomenal  Astronomy. 

Ilydranlif*  Cc'unrnt,  Natural  and  ArtiHnal;  their  Comparative  Values. 

The  Strong  Locomotive. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Systems  of  Electrical  Distribution. 

A  Biological  Ex<amiuatiou  of  the  Water  Snpply  of  Newton,  MaM. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Biolo<;ical  Examination  of  Air, 
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Steam  Eu{j;iuo  ExporimontH  in  tlit^  Mechanical  Eugiuc^riiig  Laboratory  of  the 

MaKsacliusett**  lustitute  of  Tcclmolojii^y. 
A  (Jenoral  Hevicw  of  Stcani-Eiijijiiic  Ti'sts. 
The  Mauiifactiiro  of  Paper,  jhkI  Its  Tscs. 
Natural  Gan. 

jiftaiidardH  of  Length,  and  their  Practical  Ap])lication. 
(-hemioal  Examination  of  Drinking  Watt>r. 
JolniMon  Heat-Regulating  System. 
The  C-auHcH  of  the  Recent  Floo<ls  in  (iermany. 
Tlie  Development  of  Bridge  Building. 
PreoiouH  Stones  in  the  Last  Decade. 
A  Study  of  Alternating  Current  (Jenerators  and  Receivers. 

The  int43rval  between  1801  and  1S04  was  devoted  to  earnest  eflforta  to 
advance  the  tinancial  condition  of  the  Institnte,  a  diflienlt  ta^k  under 
"the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times"  and  one  which  had  the  warm 
8npi)ort  of  Governor  John  A.  Anchew. 

On  May  30, 18(>4,  a  i)amphlet  on  the  "Scoi)e  and  Plan  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute*  of  Technology," 
prepared  by  Professor  (then  President)  Rogers,  was  adoi)ted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Institutes     It  was  issue<l  later  with  this  circular: 

Rooms  of  tuk  MASsAcucsErrs  LvsTrrrTK  of  Tkciinoi.ogy, 

No.  1  Mfhcantilk  HciLDiNMi,  10  SrMMKK  Street, 

BoHtoUy  January  24,  lS6/i, 
•  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  objects  and  plan  of  the 
School  of  InduHtrial  Science  of  the  Mjissachnsetts  Institnte  of  'IVchnolojjy,  .'m  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  ]>amphlet,  and  to  ask  yonraKHistau<*e  in  the  ])roposed  early  initia- 
tion of  some  of  its  coiiTseH  of  instruction. 

The  building  iutend<*d  tV)r  the  us<*  of  the  school  of  industrial  science,  now  in  pro- 
0688  of  erection,  will,  it  is  expe<'ted,  be  in  readiness  foroc<'upation  next  winter,  when 
the  various  departments  of  the  s<'hooI  will  be  ]>ermanently  organi/^Ml  and  put  in 
operation. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  to  facilitate  the  progress  t»f  students  who  may  wish  to  (|ualify 
theinaelves  more  completely  f<»r  entering  on  th«'  reguhir  courses  of  study  and  prac- 
tice, and  to  save  the  time  of  oth(;rs  more  proficient  in  elenu'utary  studies  who  may 
dc8ife  to  enter,  in  advan<"e,  the  second  year's  coursis  it  is  proposed  to  ojKm  some  of 
the  rlawses  in  February,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  on  Summer  street. 
*     It  "will  be  seen,  by  referencf  to  the  pamidilct  just  menticmed,  that  the  studies  and 
exercises  of  the  school  are  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  complete  course  of  instnic- 
tion  and  training,  suited  to  tlu^  various  ])ractical  professions  of  the  mechanician,  the 
civil  engineer,  the  builder  an<l  architect,  the  mining  engineer,  and  the  ]>ractical 
chemiHt;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  the  more  limited  aims  of  sucli  as  desire  to 
necure  a  scientific  preparation  for  special  industrial  pursuits — sucb  as  the  direction 
of  mills,  machine  shops,  railroa<ls,  mines,  chemical  works,  glass,  pottery,  and  paper 
manufactures,  and  of  dyeing,  print,  and  gas  works,  and  for  the  practice  of  naviga- 
tion and  surveying,  of  telegrajdiy,  photogra])hy,  and  ele<'trotypiug,  and  the  various 
other  arts  having  th<Mr  foundation  in  the  exact  sciences. 

The  conrses  of  instruction,  while  thus  providing  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  con- 
Btractive  and  manufacturing  arts,  offer  a  variety  of  general  as  w«dl  as  special  studies, 
which  may  he  advimtageously  followe<l  by  students  ])reparing  for  cfuumercial  occu- 
pations; and  they  present  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  science  in 
oar  schools  and  other  institutions  the  opportunity  of  equipping  them.selves  for  this 
pTofessiOD,  by  practice  in  manipulations,  as  well  as  by  an  ample  course  of  scientiflo 
studies. 
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The  (.-luHSt^H  pro]K)8e(l  to  be  o])encd  at  this  time  embrace  most  of  the  subjects  desig- 
nated iu  the  iMimphh^t.  i\»  appertaining  to  the  firnt  year's  eonrse,  and  are  as  follows: 
Elementary  mathemntieH,  with  prai-tiee  in  tlie  nwo  of  the  chain,  level,  etc. 
Elementary  physieH. 

Elementary  chemistry,  with  manipulationK. 
Drawing. 

The  French  language. 
The  preliminary  eonrse  will  cover  a  period  of  fonr  monthn,  commencing,  it  i>i  ex- 
pected,  about  the  mi<ldle  of  February.     The  precine  date  of  itH  commencement,  u 
well  iiH  the  ]>rogramme  of  iuHtruetitm  iu  tht^  Heveral  clasHcs,  will  be  made  kiiowuu 
soon  as  their  organization  has  )>een  determined  on. 

Information  as  to  the  cost  and  conditions  of  entrance,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
course,  can  be  obtained  by  a])plying  at  th«*  rooms  of  the  Institute,  No.  16  Snnunvr 
street,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  2,  or  by  addressing  the  undersigned  at  the  same 
place.  It  is  desirable  that  ]»ersons  wishing  to  enter  the  school  at  this  timesboold 
make  known  their  intentions  as  early  as  possible.  Hoping  that  your  appreciation 
of  our  "objects  and  plans*'  may  lea<l  you  to  encourage  your  young  friends  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  preliminary  organization,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  B.  Rogers. 
President  Masftachunctts  Institute  of  TfcknoJogy. 
Hy  order  of  the  committee  on  instruction  of  the  Institute. 

Only  by  the  rojuoduction  in  fnll  (»f  this  ''S(m)1)€  and  Plan"  could  be 
shown  how  rlearly  the  true  work  to  W  aeeoniidished  by  such  a  scLool 
had  b(5en  apju^ehended  in  advance  by  President  Rogers  and  his  as 
sociates,  how  the  plan  ha4l  been  developed  into  sufficiently  complete 
detail,  and  how  wise,  in  tlu^  li«;ht  of  later  experience,  were  the  views  a«  to 
what  should  be,  the  central  aim.  Brief  extraets  must,  however,  suffice. 
In  (!onnecti<»n  with  the  subs(^(iuent  development  of  the  work  it  will  he  seen 
that  while  its  dual  object  Inis  been  preserved,  the  training  of  Rysteiwatic 
stud<Mits  has,  as  was  clearly^  anticii)ated  by  the  i)resident,  necessarily 
dwaifed  by  (tontrast  the  (»])portnnities  alforded  to  the  general  2>uhlic. 

The  "Scope  jind  Plan"  opens  as  follows: 

It  is  the  design  of  this  school  to  aflord  to  the  ])ul»lic  at  large  opportunities  for  in- 
struction in  the  leading  inin<iples  of  s<'ien<'e,  as  a]>plied  to  thoarts;  and,  attlioBanw 
time,  to  ])rovide  for  systt-niatie  students  of  the  ap])lied  sciences  the  means  of  .iron- 
tinuous  and  thorough  training  in  the  studies  and  practice  appert^uiiing  to  tbetu^^nb- 
jects. 

In  pursuing  this  object,  it  is  intended  to  give  t(»  the  teachings  sncL  scope w^ 
method,  that  while  iiiipnrting  a  due  measure  of  knowledge,  and  cultivating  the 
habits  of  observation  and  exaet  thought,  so  cimducive  to  the  progress  of  invention* 
and  the  develojimcnt  of  an  enlightened  industry,  they  may  hell)  to  extend  aww 
witlely  the  elevating  intlueuees  of  a  generous  scicntitic  culture. 

PLAN   OF   INSTRUCTION'. 

In  arranging  tlu»  plan  of  instruction  for  the  school  of  industrial  science  ami  art. 
provision  is  nia<le  for  two  elassesof  jiersons,  those  who  may  he  ex.pected  to  resort  to 
the  lecture  rooms  and  school  of  <lesign  for  such  useful  knowledge  as  they  can  acqio'* 
without  methodical  study  and  in  hours  not  occupied  hy  business;  and  those  trlio 
ont^.»r  tliti  institution  with  the  view  of  a  progressive  systeniatio  training  in  ow* 
more  branches  of  applied  seienee.  and  who  have  the  preliminary  knowledge  as  v^ 
OS  the  time  for  the  prosecuti(»n  of  its  studies. 
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In  tbe  fonuer  of  these  diviHlons — that  of  g<'Ufr:il  :iii(l  nxirc  ]>opii1ar  iii^trurtiuii— 
the  teaching  will  be  coudiiftt'd  l»y  iiic?aiis  of  loctiires  alone,  oxi'cjit  in  the  drawing; 
Mchool,  and  in  niatheniatieal  NuhJeclH  requiring;  more  familiar  modeH  of  expoHitiou. 
Ah  it  is  the  purpose  in  these  eonrsen  to  <»])eft  tlu^  halls  of  the  Institute  na  widely  :ui 
poiMible  to  those  who  desire  to  prolit  by  such  t("a<hiiigM,  students  will  be  admitted 
to  the  conrHos  on  general  and  applied  Keien<M*,  and  on  drawing,  without  a  prelimin- 
ary cxamiimtion,  and  Hubjeet  only  to  Kueh  eonditions  and  roKtraints  as  are  usual  in 
public  Icetures,  or  as  may  be  found  best  lit  ted  to  make  them  useful  and  interesting. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  srhool — that  of  systematic  and  professional  instruc- 
tion— the  student  while  attending  leetures  on  the  various  branehes,  will  have  the 
1>enotit  of  laboratory  exercises  in  manipulation  and  analysis;  of  continued  pra(*tice 
in  the  kinds  of  drawing  appro]>riato  to  his  studies;  and  of  such  ])roIonged  and 
thorongh  training  in  the  class  room,  and  by  (>xaniinatious,  aud  other  exercises,  as 
will  give  him  a  ready  command  over  the  ])robIems  with  which,  as  a  mechanician, 
engineer,  builder,  practical  chemist,  or  seientitie  mincrr,  he  may  be  calle<l  ujion  to 
deal. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  division  of  the  school,  students  must  have*attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  jtreparation,  hereafter  t<»  ]>e  j»rescribcd;  and  after  having  entered, 
they  will  be  subject  to  classificati<m  ainl  dire<'tion  in  their  studies,  as  Avell  as  to  ex- 
aminations and  other  tests  of  ac(|uireuient,  in  the  ]>rogress  and  at  the  dose  of  their 
t^niis. 

FIRST  l»Kl»AUTMENT — (JKNKKAL   OK   POlM'LAK  COlRSi:. 

This  department  <>f  the  school  is  desi;;ned  to  embrace  lectures  in  elementary 
mathematics,  in  physics  and  mcehanics,  in  chemistry,  in  getdogy  and  mining,  and  in 
botany  and  zoology;  especial  rc^gard  being  had  in  each  case  to  the  facts  and  scien- 
tific principles  which  are  of  leading  importance  hi  connection  with  the  useful  arts. 

The  courses  of  instructi<m  Avill  be  given  chietly  in  the  evening  and  will  be  open  to 
both  sexes.  From  the  variety  of  practical  subjeets  embraced  in  them,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  hour,  it  is  ex])ccted  that  they  will  be  largely  attended  by  i>crson8 
on6<^<)<l  iu  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  pursuits,  by  teachers  and 
students  in  the  normal  and  other  schools,  as  well  as  by  others  whoso  taste  aud  leis- 

lire  lead  them  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instruction. 

fr  «  *  *  *  •  # 

A  detailed  list  of  toines  of  lectures  is  pveii. 

BKCOXI>  DKI»AUTMKXT — SPECIAL  AND   PKOFKSSIOXAT.  INSTKCTCTIOX. 

This  department  i>f  the  school  is  intended — 

First.  For  such  students  as,  liy  a  full  course  of  scientific  studies  and  practical  exer- 
cises, seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  tin*  ]>rofessions  of  the  mechanical  engin<*er,  the 
ciyil  engineer,  the  buihler  and  architect,  the  praetical  chemist,  aud  the  engineer  of 
mines. 

Second.  For  those  who  aim  simply  to  s«*cure  a  training  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  of  applied  science — such  as  descriptive  goemetry  ai)i»lied  to  construetion, 
perspective,  etc.;  chemical  analysis;  machinery  and  motive  powers;  general  jihysies 
and  chemistry,  with  juauipulat ions;  geology  aud  mining;  navigation  and  nautieal 
astronomy;  metallurgy  of  iron,  copper,  etc. 

The  entire  series  of  instructions,  arrang«'d  in  reference  to  the  above  uame<l  profes- 
nonal  divisions,  offers  t(»  the  student  live  eourses  liaviug  more  or  less  in  eommon, 

1.  A  course  on  mechanical  construction  and  engineeriug. 

2.  A  course  on  civil  aud  topographical  engineering. 
8.  A  course  on  building  aud  architecture. 

4.  A  course  on  praetical  and  technical  chemistry. 
6*  A  eonrso  on  practical  geology  and  mining. 


2!)<;  IIKMIKR    KDVCATIOX    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

'J'Im'  siinlir"^  of  rarli  of  tlicst'  ilivisioiiH  jiro  iirr:nij;«Ml  ho  uh  to  c»xti»n<1  ov«»r  a  period 
of  roiiv  >vai.s,  iii(lii(liiii;tlir  liisl  (»r  iiiti'odiKlory  coiirrtf^;  hiit,  UHHtiKli'iii.Mirep^TminH 
to  t'liliT  any  of  llir  .'Hlvanri'd  <"la«K<'.s  for  Avliich  tlioy  are  pn^pjiroil,  tln-y  will,  in  nmiiv 
ra«i*H,  brablc  to  coiiiitlctr  the  pn'NiTihtMrronrRo  in  tlirco  or  ovmi  lefts  tliantlirrt* years. 

The  "Scopoand  Plan"  coiitiniics  with  a  scheme  of  what  shouhl  eoiisti- 
tiite  the  several  courses  in  <»ach  year,  with  statements  rei^'ardiiig  condi- 
tions (»f  a<lmissi(»n,  (lii)lomas  and  certiticates,  methods  and  n])i)anitiis, 
instrncti<m  and  examination. 

Of  these  the  more  imiM»rtant  to  note,  as  makin<;  detinite  i>r«^'ss  in 
ideals  and  meth<Mls,  are  the  *'i)ractice  in  jdiysical  and  chemical  manij)- 
nlaticm,"  and  *' lalMmitories  and  laborat(»ry  training." 

Under  the  former  caption  occurs  this  statement: 

If  will  Ik*  tlio  object  of  tlH-H**  exercises  to  make  the  stiident  praetically  familiar 
witli  the  adjimtineutH  and  iisu  of  the  a]>paratnK  and  a <;entH  employed  in  the  moreiin- 
]>ortant  cxi»eriment8  and  i)roee8Bes  in  natural  ]diiloHO]>hy  and  ehemiHtry.  With  thin 
vii'W,  the  Htndentrt,  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  will  ho  called,  by  Kinall 
classes  at  a  time,  to  execnte  w  ith  their  own  hands  various  experiments  in  meoliaoii'S, 
]meumatics,  sound,  o])tics,  electricity,  and  other  branches  of  experimental  phyftir^ 
and  to  exhibit  chemical  reactions,  to  fit  u])  chemical  ap]>aratu8,  to  prepare  gasesand 
other  products,  and  <lcnu»nstrate  their  i»roi»erties  by  suitabje  experiments,  accompany- 
ing these  nuuii]nilations,  when  retpiired,  with  an  ex]danationof  tlieapparatusuwdor 
of  the  }>roccsa  or  experinuMit  i>erfonned.  These  exercises  will  be  held  either  in  the 
lecture  rooms  or  in  the  appropriate  laboratories  hereafter  to  be  described,  as  at  the 
time  may  be  found  most  expe<lient. 

Under  the  second  heading  follows: 

The  laboratory  arrangements  of  the  school  are  desijrn^d,  when  complete,  to  em- 
brace the  following  departuu?nts: 

1.  A  laboratory  of  j)hysi<t*  and  mechanics. 

2.  A  laboratory  of  general  chemical  analysis  and  manipulation. 
l^.  A  laboratory  for  metallurgy  and  mining. 

4.  A  laboratory  for  industrial  chemistry. 
While  inten<led  ])riniarily  f«>r  the  instruction  of  the  student*,  these  laboratori* 
will  be  used  for  the  j»ros<'cuti<m  <»f  experiments  and  investigations  on  subjects  w* 
ferred  to  them  ]>y  the  connnittee  of  the  museum  or  the  several  committees  of  art«, 
including  the  examination  and  testing  of  new  machines  and  processes,  and  thefon- 
ducting  of  original  research  in  the  different  departments  of  applied  science;  and  1° 
these  critical  studies  an<l  ex]><'rinu'nts  tlu  advanced  students  may,  when  expedient, 
bo  permitted  to  assist. 

Lnhovatorif  <>/'  Pln/sirn  ami  MrrJianirn. 

In  this  laboratory  it  is  proposetl  \u  jiroviile  implements  and  apparatus  with  wbi^ 
the  student  may  be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  physical  processes  a»d 
experiments.  Thus  he  may  learn  pra<'tically  the  methods  of  estimating  motors  uA 
niiU'hiues  by  tlu^  dynaiuouieter,  of  experiuienting  on  the  flow  of  water  and  air  isd 
other  gases,  ami  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  materials  used  in  construction.  H« 
may  beccuue  familiar  with  the  adjustments  and  applications  of  the  luiseroscope;  U 
practised  in  observing  with  the  barometer.  thermomet<»r,  and  hygrometer;  and,in» 
room  fitted  u]»  for  ])hotonietry,  nniy  learn  the  mode  of  measuring  light  prodneedbf 
gas  and  other  sources  of  illumination,  and  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  biiiMl% 
lamps,  and  their  ai>peudages. 
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iMhovatory  for  General  Chemical  Atiahinh. 

thi.^  lalioratnry  provision  will  hi*  iiuhIj'  for  a  roni]>l«'t«':nnl  romprolimsivf  rourni' 
Ttfrac'tiou  in  qualit^itivu  nml  quantitative  aualysiK — iMuhracin*;  organic  as  \>t*ll 
[irganic  BabHt-unces — :uul  l>I«*n(lin<<^  h'rtun-s  with  tlu'  svst cniati**  i»rarlir«'  of  the 
•atory. 

idents  propo8in«;  to  trjkr  the  conr^^o  will  he  oxp<M't.e»l  to  havo  pasHed  through 
rst  two  years'  tearhinifNof  the  Institute,  or  to  be  jjossesaed  of  such  knowledge  of 
ral  chemiHtry  and  physies  as  these  preliminary  studies  are  intendod  to  impart, 
iiilea  this  geueral  and  extended  course,  it  is  proposed  to  have  certain  partial 
«8  ill  which  8tndent-8  having  a  special  object  in  view  may  obtain  instruction  of 
rific  kind  without  going  through  th(^  entire  range  of  laboratory  training.  Such 
ilbe— 

1.  Exercises  in  organic  analysis. 

2.  Exercises  in  bh»wpipe  testing. 

3.  HcmsehoM  and  commercial  analysis,  inclu<ling  the  t<*stiug  of  waters,  detec- 

tion of  aduIteratiouH  in  food,  vtr.,  alkalinu^try,  acidimetry. 

4.  Chemical  tosicoh>gy,  detection  of  iirsenic,  and  other  poisons. 

Laboratory  for  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

inerte<l  with  the  general  laboratory,  but  forming  a  distinct  department,  will 
laboratory  of  mining  au<l  metallurgy,  designed  for  special  instruction  in  what- 
relates  to  practical  mineralogy,  the  chemical  valuation  of  ores,  and  the  opera- 
of  smelting  and  other  processes  for  the  separation  and  refining  of  metals. 
tluB  department  students  already  trained  to  some  extent  in  analytical  processes 
be  exercised  in  the  examination  and  discrimination  of  rocks  and  minerals  by 
anical  and  chemical  test^,  including  a  course  of  practice  with  the  blowpipe, 
i'ill  be  taught  the  several  methods  of  assaying  the  ores  and  alloys  of  copper, 
lead,  silver,  and  other  useful  m(>tals,  as  well  by  the  dry  jw  the  wet  method;  of 
zing  the  fluxes  used  in  the  snu^Iting  furnaces  and  the  slags  resulting  from  the 
and  of  determining  the  combustible  value  of  the  mineral  or  other  fuel  with 
1  furnaces  are  supplied. 

Ud  of  the^e  instructions  the  student  will  have  the  opjiortunity  of  studying  the 
Is  of  mines  and  of  mining  an<l  metallurgical  im]>lements  and  machinery,  and 
>llections  of  rocks,  fossils,  minerals,  and  or(>s,  with  thc^r  manufactured  prod- 
provided  and  arranged  s])ecially  to  la<'ilitate  his  studies  in  this  de]>artment. 

Laboratory  for  Indnntrial  Chemistry. 

8  further  proposed  to  connect  with  the  general  laboratory  a  department  of  in- 
ial  chemistry,  where  students  may  have  an  opportunity  of  bec<»ming  practi- 
familiar  with  the  materials,  implenient<(,  and  processes  of  the  more  important 
lical  arts  and  manufactures. 

this  department  will  be  ))rovided  a  collection  of  <lycstuffs,  nutnhints,  discharges, 
)ther  substances  used  in  the  operations  of  dyeing,  color  printing,  and  bleaching, 
her  with  such  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary,  on  a  small  scale,  to  exemplify 
several  processes  as  in  actual  use. 

pe  the  student  will  have  access  to  suites  of  specimens,  embracing  the  crude 
rials  and  products  of  the  glass  and  pottery  and  brick  and  tile  manufactures, 
Lifferent  soaps,  soda  ash,  bleaching  salts,  acids,  saline  products,  lakes,  pig- 
3,  inks,  cements,  tanning  su1)stances,  and  other  materials  and  produ(*ts  of  the 
ical  arts,  and  will  be  provided  with  facilities  for  studying  practically  the 
Ions  and  processes  connected  with  their  use  and  manufacture. 
vision  will  also  bo  made  in  this  laboratory  for  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
ical  modes  of  engraving  and  lithography,  and  for  exhibiting  the  various  meth- 
nd  processes  of  electrometallurgy  as  applied  to  silvering,  gilding,  and  thedepo- 
I  of  copper  and  brass. 
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i 
Tlu^'^r  last  l>ara«r^JlI)ll^;  t'oriu  a  spefitle  statement,  wliirh  will  he  found 

to  out  line  tlosely  the  laboratory  instnietioii  in  i>hysies,  ineehauie^  {;eii- 

era!  and  iiMliistrial    ehiMiiistry,   iiietallur<;y,  ainl  juiiiiii^,  an  actnully 

<levelojM»(l  later,  and  as  ajiplied  (o  the  everyday  iuHiruvthni  of  clmn, 

Tln'sr  ideas  had  lnM*n  intimated  uion*  «»r  h»ss  clearly  in  preecdingpiiblii'a- 

tions,  hy  Professor  Ko^ers,  hut  had  (s«)  far  as  known  tt)  the  writer) l)een 

nowhen*  as  d(*finitelv  stated  as  here. 

*. 

The  quotations  afford  a  elear  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  luauagew    , 
of  tin*  Institute  at  the  outset.     That  the  progressive  develojjmeiit  of  the 
work  of  the  school  in  later  years  has  followed  with  striking;  doseuess 
the  plan  thus  laid  down  is  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  sagacity aiid 
fon»si«^ht  displayed  in  its  d«»si^n. 

i»ki::si:nt  scope  ov  the  scikkjl  of  icxmsTRiAL  science.         ; 

r 

Tilt*  School  of  Industrial  Science  constitutes  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant and  wid«»ly  known  [)art  of  the  Institute,  so  that  to  most  jjersonsthe 
tith*  of  the  Institute  (h»notes  this  alone.     The  school  was  openedin ft 
restricted  way.  with  a  few  students,  in  hired  rooms,  on  Summer  street,  in 
ISfU.     In  the  tirst  annual  catah><?ue  (ISavtKi)  apiiear  the  titlesof  six  reg- 
ular courses,  that  in  '•  general  science  and  literature''  bein^ added  to  the 
live  already  enunu^rated  (j).  2fr»).     As  no  students  were  to  graduate  till 
iS.iS  the  work  of  the  hij:^her  years  was,  of  course,  but  litth*  or*^anized,li'*^ 
entire  schedules  of  work  in  the  first  four  courses  were  |j:iven.    TUe 
growth  of  tlu'sc  several  courses,  and  the  addition  t)f  others,  neiKl not  1*** 
here  followc*!  in  detail.     Coutinual  active  revision,  imi>rovement,  9^^^ 
extension  hav«»  chara<*teriz<»d  and  still  mark  the  work  of  the  sc1uk>L 

The  presiden<*y  of  the  Institute  has  been  held  by  Prof.  William  ^ 
Rogers,  LL.  1).,  founder  and  first  president  (lS(Jli-187t));  Prof.  John    ^ 
liunkle,  T.L.  1).  (ISTO-ISTS),  and  (Jen.  Francis  A.  Walker,LL.  I).  (1881),  t^ 
present  extM'ut  '\\i\    Professor  Ro«;ers  also  Indd  oflice  for  ii  period  of  th  ^"^ 
years (1S7S-1  SSI )  i>i'ecedin«4:theapi)ointmeht  t)f  IMvsident  AValker.     I 
(h»r  the  able  administration  of  these  ^entlenuMi,  supported  by  a  facu  I 
wholly  devoted  t  o  tin*  iuterestsof  the  institution,  and  acoiiMU*ation  earn*  * 
for  its  ]>ro^ress  and  p:enerous  in  its  tinu»s  of  pecuniary  embarnissine i ' 
th(»  Institute  has  devi'loi)ed  in  sj)ite  of  most  serious  iinant'ial  difficult  i* 
with  increasin^^  and  latterly  with  very  j[i:reat,  vi^or,  and  holds  awult^l' 
reco^niz(Ml  position  as  a  technical  school  of  exceptionally  broad  8oaj'< 
an<l  line  e(iuii)nu»nt.     Its  teachin^^  staff  in  1.S88-«S0  embrae^d  29  prof**'*- 
sors,  asso(uate  and  assistant  professors,  .*?<>  instructors,  21  assistants »"'' 
It)  lecturers  on  spe<ial  topics;  and  its  registration  of  studeiit^s  uumln*!^' 
S27. 

The  j^eneral  apineciation  of  the  charact<}r  of  the  Institute's  work  is  indi- 
<!at  ed  in  some  de^j^reo  by  the  statistics  of  residence  of  its  atudeuts.  Of  tl»* 
827  students  registered  in  1888-80,211  were  from  outside  New  Euglaudl^ 
States,  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  aud  tie 
District  of  Columbia,  aud  several  foreign  I'oun  tries  beiug  reproseuted);  ^ 


^  % 
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or  59.7  i>er  cent,  were  froiQ  Massavliusetts ;  105  were  from  other  New  Eug- 
liiud  States.  Seveuti^eu  students  were  from  the  following  countries,  viz : 
Brazil,  Greece.,  (Tuatemala,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Ireland,  New  Brunswick, 
Peru,  Canada,  Scotland,  Turkey,  and  the  West  Indies.  Several  Japan- 
ese have  at  various  times  been  students,  and  three  have  taken  the  degree 
of  the  Institute. 

lu  the  register  for  the  same  year  appear  the  names  of  34  graduate 
students.  Of  these,  0  are  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  4  of  Brown 
University,  3  of  Yale  University,  2  each  of  Vassar  College  and  (jeorge- 
towii  College,  and  1  each  of  Oxfoid  T^nivcrsity,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  the  Pacific,  Iowa  State  University,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity-, Union  College,  Oberlin  ( -ollcgc,  Welh^slcy  ( 'ollege,  Smith  College, 
Hobart  College,  Haverford  College,  St,  John's  (/oUege,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Sixteen  of  these 
are  regular  and  18  are  si)ecial  students. 

At  the  present  time  (1889)  the  Institute  has  five  buildings,  viz :  (1 )  The 
Rogers  Building,  on  Boylston  stre(*t  (150  by  95  feet,  5  stories),  devoted 
mainly  to  instmction  in  mathematics,  literature,  history,  political  sci- 
ence, biology,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  containing,  also,  the  John 
Gnmmings  Laboratory  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  This  building  also 
now  contains  the  laboratory  of  mechanieal  engineering,  and  that  of 
ap]>lie<l  mechanics.  These  are,  however,  to  be  transferred  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  to  the  engineering  building  now  in  process  of  erecticm.^ 
(2)  The  new  building  (15()  by  90  tV»et,  5  stories),  located  on  the  same  square 
with  the  Rogers  Building,  and  (hn-oted  to  the  dei)artments  of  chemis- 
try^ physics,  electricity,  and  architecture,  and  to  instruction  in  language. 
The  department  of  civil  engineering  is  also  located  in  this  building,  but 
will  remove  to  the  engineering  building  u\um  its  completion.  (3)  The 
engineering  building  (150  by  50  f(»et,  0  stories),  on  Trinity  Place,  near  the 
foregoing.  Thfs  will  be  devoted  to  the  drawing  and  recitati<m  rooms  of 
the  civil  and  mechanical  departnuMits,  and  to  the  engineering  lalM)ni- 
tories.  (4)  A  series  of  wcnkshops  (150  by  150  feet),  on  (rarrison  street. 
(5)  A  gymna>sium  and  drill  hall  on  l^Xeter  street. 

At  present  the  Institute  gives  tin*  degree  of  bachelor  of  sc^ience  in 
the  following  ctnirses,  each  of  four  years'  duration.  Stud(»nts  jmrsuing 
any  one  of  these  courses  in  full  are  classe<l  as  regidar  students. 

Erttnh-  Erttiib- 

HsIuhI  in—  I  lirthml  in— 

1.  Civil  engineering ISHT)  7.  Nat  ural  history 1871 

2.  Mechanical  enginooring l><<>r>  I  8.  PhyMies 1873 

3.  Mining  enginoeriii^ 1805  I  9.  OcniTal  rours** 18(i5 

4.  Architecture 184»5  10.  (Iimiical  on«;in(*(^riii^ 1888 

5.  CheniiHtry 1865  11.  Sanitary  mj^hiemiij^ 1889 

6.  Electrical  engineering 1882 

The  degree  of  master  of  science  is  given  for  proficiency  in  complete 
advanced  courses  of  study  of  at  least  one  ye^ir's  duration. 


I  The  removal  took  place  as  intended. 
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The  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosopliy  and  doctor  of  science  are  oflferwi 
for  ])rotii'iency  in  complete  advanced  courses  of  study  of  at  least  two 
years'  duration. 

In  tlie  various  regular  courses  the  first  year's  work  is  common  to  all 
the  subjects  being  either  those  demanded  as  preparation  for  subsequent 
professional  study,  or  as  training  of  either  scientifi<»  or 'general  cbarac 
ter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  secrond  year  the  student  selects  his 
<*ourse,  which  he  must  then  tbllow  during  the  three  remaining  years? 
with,  however,  some  freedom  in  sele^'tion  of  lines  of  siKHMal  study. 

Specialization  thus  begins  in  the  second  year,  and  it  increases  pnv 
grcssively  until,  in  the  last  ye^r,  little  but  purely  professional  work  fiuds 
l)lace.    In  almost  all  of  the  conrses  the  student  may  choose  amongsevenil 
parallel  lines  of  study,  and  thus  diri^'t  Ids  eiforts  into  one  or  another 
branch  of  his  profession.    Thus  in  ci\il  engineering  he  may  pursue  a 
gen<»ral  engineering  course,  a  geodetic  course,  or  one  in  railroad  1*011 
struction  and  management.     In  mechanical  engineering  he  maycboose 
between  steam,  mill,  and  marine  engineering;  and  similarly  in  other 
ccmrses.     I5ut  while  tliis  special izat ion  is  carried  as  far  as  coiwisteut 
with  the  limit  of  time,  yet  the  coursi»s  aim  everywhere  at  a  broad  rather 
than  a  narrow  training,  both  by  the  charact4?r  given  to  the  professional 
work  and  by  the  intnxluctiim  of  such  topics  as  history,  litei'ature,i)olit 
i<*al  ecoiumiy,  and  the  modern  langimges.    The  latter  are  not  only  of 
direct  service  in  gaining  a  prompt  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  in- 
vention and  discovery,  but  are  used  to  such  an  extent  in  the  tecbnieal 
instructi(»n  in  some  courses  as  to  require  that  they  should  be  classed 
among  the  technical  rather  than  the  general  subjects  of  those  courses. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that,  while  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Institute  go  at  once  into  i)ositions  in  the  line  of  their  study,  yet  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  duties  wliicli  will  fall  even  to  those,  ami  still 
more  u])on  the  minority  who  go  into  other  lines  of  work,  will  very  soon 
bring  to  them  problems  diilering  wholly,  or  in  detail,  from  those  vbich 
it  was  desirable  or  possible  to  present  in  the  school.  The  curriculunii 
therefore,  must  i)roduce  men  broad  enough  to  meet  such  reqiurements: 
it  must,  as  far  as  ])ossible,  give  them  independence  and  self-reliance  by 
training  them  to  cjbserve  and  investigate  for  themselves,  and  d<^^ 
merely  cram  them  with  scientific  facts  or  ti^chnical  rules.  It  is  notpr^ 
sumed  that  the  graduates  (of  an  average  age  of  only  21  to  22  years)  ^ 
be  matiue  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  etc.;  but  they  should  l>* 
yiumg  men  with  an  education  of  scientific  and  iiractical  nature,  sucli^ 
to  aftord  tlie  best  basis  for  growth  in  their  professions. 

Special  students  are  admitt^ul  to  all  departments  of  the  school.  Tha^ 
is,  jjersons  who  an*  j)roj)erly  (pudified  to  enter  upon  any  one  or  more  of 
the  separate  topics  of  instruction  are  allowed  to  do^  so;  and,  und^' 
proper  restrictions,  .are  allowed  certificates  of  attendance  upon  sut'l^ 
courses,  or  of  honorable  dismissal.  A  standing  committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty has  general  charge  of  the  work  of  such  students,  who,  in  order  to 
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tinue  iu  any  subject  of  study,  must  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as 
H^holarship,  attention,  and  ajce  as  are  imposed  upon  the  regular 
lents  taking  the  same  subject.  The  special  students  in  1888-89 
u  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  attending  the  S(;hool. 
V'  this  admissicm  of  special  students  it  is  intendexl  to  aflford  oppor- 
ties  to  those  who,  from  want  of  time  or  means,  or  for  other  good 
on,  are  unable  to  t;ike  a  complete  course.  In  addition  to  many  stu- 
s  of  the  usual  ages,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  mature 
s  are  thus  a^lmitted  for  special  lines  of  study,  and  the  Institute  is 
ded  to  ofter  its  facilities  to  many  teach(»rs  and  to  persons  of  expe- 
•e  in  other  lines.  But  wliile  the  nund)er  of  si)ecial  students  is  thus 
3,  and  while  it  is  earnestly  desired  to  extend  the  many  opportuni- 
provideil  by  the  school  to  all  properly  fitted  for  them,  it  is  the 
\y  understood  policy  that  their  i)resence  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
»  deti'imental  to  the  students  in  the  regular  courses.  It  freciuently 
rs  that  students  ent^Ting  upon  a  special  course  are  eventually  able 
»  arrange  their  studies  as  to  complete  the  subjects  required  for  a  full 
lar  course  and  to  receive  the  degree. 

omen  are  sulmitted  to  all  the  courses  of  the  school,  both  regular 
special,  under  the  same  requirements  as  uK^n. 
Tangemciiits  have  been  made*,  whereby  regular  stiulents  may,  for 
:*ient  reasons,  jdan  to  take  the  full  course  iu  five  years  insteiid  of 
if  thev  so  desire. 

lere  are  also  nmintained  at  the  Institute,  l)y  an  annual  appropria- 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  a  school  of  design  andfrc^ 
ses  of  evening  lectures.  The  latter  ccmiprise  about  ten  courses  of 
ve  lectures  each,  given  by  members  of  the  faculty,^nd  open  to  ap- 
nts  over  18  years  of  age.  Tin*,  ccmrses  are  not  popular  lectures, 
•ompris<5  substantial  teaching. 

le  Lowell  Free  School  of  Practical  I)(»sign  gives  instniction  to  about 
uilent^  annually.  It  teaclu*s  the  art  of  making  patterns  for  prints, 
hams,  delaines,  silks,  lac(\s,  pap(»r  hangings,  caii>ets,  oilcloths,  etc. 
course  is  of  three  years'  duration. 

PAllTICULAR   I'KATUKES. 

detailed  examination  of  tlu*  charactensti<*s  of  all  the  courses 
d  be  out  of  [dace  lu»n»,  as  would  also  any  statenu»nt  of  the 
icular  features  which  mark  the  work  of  tin*  individual  courses, 
le  a])pear  more  fitly  in  the  (tatalogue  of  t he  institution.  It  is  enough 
lis  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Faculty  is  unre- 
ing  in  its  efforts  toward  continual  progress  in  the  nature  and  ciual- 
>f  the  work.  The  establishment  of  the  courses  in  eknjtrical  (188ii), 
nical  (1888),  and  sanitary  (1889)  engineeering  indicates  the  vital- 
[}f  the  school  and  its  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the  community; 
not  more  than  do  the  less  publicly  obvious  developments  in  the 
ady  existing  courses.    For  instance,  iu  civil  engineering  notiible 
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developments  have  been  made  iu  the  inHtruotioii  in  such  subjects  as 
bridjre  and  roof  design,  principles  of  construction,  liydraulic  eiijrineer- 
ing  and  liydroni(»try,  geodesy  and  topograpliy,  railniad  construction 
and  nianrtgement,  etc. ;  in  the  various  engineering  courses,  in  the  in- 
struction in  a])]>lied  nuH*hanics  and  in  the  principles  of  niechaui^m;  in 
tlM^  course  in  natural  history,  in  g(»neral  and  t»specially  in  sanitary  biol- 
ogy. These  are  nien^ly  given  as  ilhistrjitions;  in  other  cour«^  and 
other  lin<»s  than  tliese  the  developnu»ut  has  been  not  h»ss  imirknl,  and 
in  many  it  has,  from  tlu;  nature  of  the  subjects,  been  greater,  notably 
in  those  in  which  hiboratories  ])]ay  a  prominent  i)art. 

As  special  features  of  thcj  work  of  tl»e  Institute,  and  as  markinjj di- 
rections in  which  its  work  has  been  largely  original  and  of  wiiieinliu* 
ence  in  educational  })rogress,  the  laboratories  and  their  methods  will 
be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Also,  as  features  of  tlu*  work  of  tln^  sc1hh)1,  should  be  mentioii«l  the 
courses  which  are  held  during  tlu^  summer  vacations,  viz,  in  minin^Ti 
toj)ogra[)liy,  biology,  et<'.,  and  tlu^  many  excursions  made  durinjj  tbe 

m 

terms  by  the  students  to  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds, 
min<»s,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  otlicr  objects  of  technical  im]>ortanir  awl 
interest;  also  the  many  lectures  given  by  pcTsons  not  conniH-tcd  villi 
the  Institute  but  engaged  in  active  ])rofessional  life. 

Of  the  h'cture  and  recitation-room  instruction,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tn'at  at  length,  but  it  would  Im^  to  overlook  a  most  im])ortant  elenuMit 
in  the  record  of  the  Institute  as  well  as  in  its  effect  view(»d  from  an  (Mluca- 
tional  standpoint,  were  no  statement  to  be  ma^le  as  to  the  high  i)lancuiM»n 
whirh  its  teaching  has  always  \wvn  conducted.  From  the  outset  to  the 
])rrsent,  the  instru('tion,  as  well  in  the  lecture  room,  recitation  room, 
and  drafting  room  as  in  the  laboratory  and  the  tield,  has  been  notary 
that  of  an  institution  which  leads  rather  than  follows  in  thepi'ogre.sHof 
education.  Methods  of  jiresentation  of  sul.)iects  have  been  reviswlor 
originated:  the  api>lirati«m  of  science  to  the  arts  has  been  presoiitcd 
and  enforced  by  jirarticc;  the  most  n»cent  inventions  and  pnu'tical  ap- 
]»li<ations  in  all  departuuMits  have  been  at  once  iucori>orated  into  the 
instruction;  nrw  i^ractiral  problems  and  tests  of  importance  havcln'^'n 
and  are  continually  being  worked  out  (experimentally  and  other^ij*^* 
often  in  part  or  wholly  l>y  students,  and  generally  iu  such  a  way  as*  to 
bring  the  studcut  to  a])pr<»heiul  the  value  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  attacking  su<'h  work. 

Tea<'hing  of  such  rharacter  is  obviously  bey<md  and  in  advance  of  tbe 
range  of  text-books,  and  much  of  it  can  only  be  imparted  by  lecture**^' 
in  the  laboratory,  drawing  room,  or  tield.  In  some  branches  the  io* 
strurtors  of  the  scho<d  have  been  enabled  to  gn»atly  fa<*ilitate  their  work 
by  the  printing  of  h'ctun*  or  laboratory  notes,  and  tKrcasionally  of  ne' 
text-books.  Most  of  thesi*  have  been  printed  by  the  Institute  for  stn- 
dents'  use  only,  and  not  for  publication. 

A  notable  advance  ha.s  been  made  by  tlu^  Institute,  both  at  the  time**' 
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its  inception  and  during  its  substMiuent  dev<»l<)[)ment,  by  tlie  extension 
of  the  laborjitory  system  of  instruction  in  general  chemistry,  physics, 
mining  and  metalhirgy,  and  later  in  industrial  chemistry,  mechanical 
eugiueering,  bii)logy,  and  shoj)  work  or  manual  training,  and  tlic  devel- 
0])ment  of  lield-work  instruction  and  library  research.  In  some  of  these 
Hues  the  departure  was  entirely  novel;  in  others  it  was  merely  an  ad. 
vaneeor  change  of  methods  to  mec^t  the  existhig  conditions.  In  all,  the 
Institute  lias  maintained  a  leadership  not  nuTcly  from  priority,  but  from 
the  earnest  and  i)rogi*essive  (»l!!ort  wliich  has  been  exert<Ml,  making  its 
laboratories  the  ol)j<M*t  of  study  aii<l  ajiproval  by  educators  both  at  home 
and  abroad — a  testimony  second  in  value,  howevt^r,  to  that  given  by  the 
success  of  its  graduates. 

The  general  objects  of  laboratory  j)ractice  an^  to  give  traimng  in 
stfientific  observati(ui,  «»xi»eriment,  ami  deduction  from  observed  facts; 
to  develop  manipulative  skill;  to  extend,  fix,  and  render  more  definite 
the  ac([naintance  with  the  subjeets  studied.  In  a  technical  school  also 
tlie  lalxu'atory  must  be  the  means  of  coinmunicating  a  large  amount  of 
direi^t  technical  knowledge  and  training.  Tlie  ol)je<'t,  liowc^ver,  is  not 
merely  or  chiefly  to  impart  technical  and  scientific  tints  or  specific 
methods  and  processes,  but  rather  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prepare  the  student  mentally  to  grapple  at  first  iiand  with  the  fresh  facts 
and  pn>blems  which  nature  an<l  the  arts  will  inevitably  present  to  him 
in  his  i)rofessi(uial  care(»r. 

A  moderate  amount  of  laboratory  practici'  may  sulhce  to  accomplish 
tlu8  pnriM>se,  and  it  is  by  no  means  jiecessary,  indeed  it  is  ju-obably  not 
de8ind>]e,  that  it  should  be  wholly  in  om*  subject.  Yov  example,  at  the 
Institute  the  earliest  training  is  in  tlu».  laboratory  of  geiu»ral  chemistry, 
a  subject  whose  phenonuMia  lend  tliemselves  readily  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  beginner  in  scientific  nu»tho<ls  of  qualitative  observa- 
tion, ex]K?riment,  and  deduction.  The  meehanical  workshoj)s  give  man- 
ual skill  to  those  into  whose  line  of  work  this  falls.  Tlie  hdxuatorv  of 
pby»ies  next  gives  training  in  ex])erinM*ntation  of  increasing  complexity 
and  exactness,  involving  measurement  and  mathematical  discussion  of 
resnltH.  Technical  laboratory  training,  following  or  concurrent  with 
this,  go4»s  on  in  the  lalxn-atories  of  mechanical  <'ngin(M»ring,  ap])lied  me- 
chanicrt,  chemistry,  mining,  metallurgy,  electricity,  or  biology.  Field 
work  in  surveying,  tojiography,  geohigy,  mining,  etc.,  naturally  rejdaces 
or  Hupplementj^  the  teidniical  laborat«)ries  in  some  of  the  courses. 

The  plans  ailopted  for  the  laboratori(»s,  at  least  as  api)lied  to  physics, 
mecbauiics,  and  mining,  wen*  ess<'ntially  novel  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Laboratories  for  tin*  instruction  of  individual  students,  usually 
weir a<lvanced,  and  cabinets  tor  le<*ture  ]Mirposes  w<'re  frecpuMit,  but 
in  physics  there  were  no  laboratories  for  class  ti'acliing,  an<l  few,  if  any, 
for  elementary  instruction  of  any  kind.  Experimentation  as  a.  means 
of  training  a**  well  as  of  teaching  elementary  |>liysics  was  not  in  use. 
Of  mecbauicH,  mnch  the  same  may  probably  be  correetly  said,  and  also  of 
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mining,  but  this  statement  would  probably  not  be  true  to  tbe  same  ei- 
t(int  of  metallurgy  or  chemistry.  Yet  the  teaching  of  geuenil  chemistiy 
in  tbe  laboratory  to  large  classes  of  beginners  and  in  connection  with  lec- 
ture-room and  text-b(M)k  instruction  wa«  a  decided  innovation;  and  tbe 
Institute  laboratcuies,  organized  in  18G<),  are  belie v(hI  to  have  been  tLe 
first  to  dejil  with  large  numbers  of  students  in  this  manner.  Of  tbem 
President  J.  1).  Kunkle  said  in  one  of  his  reports*  to  the  Corporation: 

This  st<'])  of  teaching  lalioratory  work  to  large-  claH8t'8  of  ]>iipilR,  and  all  in  iboat 
tho  Kaiiic  t«tag<^  of  ]iro<;rr8H,  was  fimn<l  to  bo  the  most  d'onoinical  for  both  parties, 
aii<l  tbr  only  Hystem  by  whifb  this  rlf^inciit  of  instructicui  ooiild  be  maiut-ained  vitk 
a  larji^e  number  of  ]iu])ilN. 

In  arebitecture,  in  laboratory  inst ruction  in  ]»by8ies  as  a  part  of  the  requir<r<l  coarw 
of  eaeh  randidato  for  a  degree,  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  laT)oratorie8  for  tbe 
working  of  oreH  in  quantitieH,  and  in  the  laboratories  for  teaching  the  nature  and 
use  of  Hteam,  tbe  Institute  has  had  tbe  honor  of  having  1<h1  the  way. 

The  organization  and  developnuMit  of  tliesi*  lal oratories,  and  of  others 
later  added,  will  Ix^  briefly  revi(;wed. 

The  Rogers  Laboratory  of  Physiv.fi, 

Tlui  establishment  of  the  physical  laborjitory  on  a  working  hx\m  and 
its  de veloi)ment  during  its  first  tt*n  yeiirs  are  concisely  stated  in  a  report 
by  Prof.  Edward  ( ■.  Pickering,  made  to  the  president  of  the  Institute, 
Januarv  .'U,  1877: 

At  that  time  [ISliTJ  iuMtruetion  wjim  uuiverHally  given  by  lectures  and  nn-itatiow 
illuHt rated  by  experimentH  and  diagrams.  A  student  wishing  to  pursue  thissubjert 
further,  might  aid  bis  iustruetor  in  jireparing  th<M»e  experiments,  and  thus  berow 
<[ualilie<l  in  his  turn  to  deliver  the  lectures.  The  first  step  towanls  the  intro<lurti« 
of  a  new  order  of  things  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Prof.  William  B.  RogersJ,  tin* 
jiresident  <if  tlie  Institute,  and  professor  of  physics  and  geology.  In  a  panipliU't  «*• 
titlrd  *'  Srope  and  Plan  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Science  of  the  Massa^'huwtts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,"  published  in  IStU,  the  following  paragraph,  headed  **rric* 
tice  in  Physical  and  Chemical  Manipulations,'*  occurs.     (See  quotation  ante.) 

*  W  «  ff  «  «  ^ 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  <*lenr  statement  of  the  desirability  of  teaching  |ihyui" 
by  the  laboratory  mt*tho4l,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business  and  tlit*  1""* 
of  nutans  the  matter  sto]»prd  at  this  point,  and  no  definite  plan  wjis  formed  fur  carry- 
ing it  out. 

Aircordingly,  the  first  Instruction  (►f  ])hysies  at  the  Institute  was  given  by  llicuiMUl 
illustrated  lectures,  and  this  rontinued  to  be  the  case  for  the  two  following  >'«'*'*• 
Meanwhile  my  ap]>ointnu'nt  in  cluirge  of  the  exen^ises  in  physics  led  me  to  cim*i'^ 
whetlwr  a  ])lan  for  a  ]diysieal  labi»ratory  might  n<»t  be  developed,  and,  aeconliuglyj 
in  April,  1869,  a  scheme  was  offered  to  thi^  government  of  the  Institute. 

-■  K  *  •  »  *  • 

This  plan  was  carried  out  tbe  following  autumn  and  has  Inhmi  in  openiliourvrr 
since  without  sensible  change,  except  in  extending  its  scope. 

Of  lbe>  ehararter  of  tiie  work  at  the  outset  for  the  regular  stiitlonts 
iin  idea  niiiy  be  oi^tained  hy  ronsulting  Piekering's  I'hysiral  Manipulu* 
tion,  whieli  was  i>ui»lislird  during  Proft^ssor  Pickering's eomiectionwilli 
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the  Institute.  The  first,  and  a  ]M»rtion  of  the  Kecoud  volume,  represent 
work  then  iu  oi>eration.  U\)  to  the  x)reaeut  (1881))  the  general  i>Ian  of 
thi8  part  of  the  work  remains  <»ssentially  the  sanu»,  but  very  consider- 
able changes  have  been  made  in  the  details.  Increased  fa<;ilities  and 
experiene^s  greater  maturity  of  stud(*nts,  t\w  estidilishment  of  labora- 
tories in  other  departments,  and  the  development  within  the  (himain 
of  physics — notably  in  ehM'trieity — have  hvvAx  ae<*ompanied  by  corr(»- 
sponding  moditications  in  the  d<»tails  of  the  instrn(;ti(m.  The  i)resent 
elementary  part  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory  may  be  tnu'cd  in  the 
pamphlet  "Physical  Laboratory  Notes,"  printed,  but  not  published,  by 
the  Institute  for  students'  use.  The  time  s])(Mit  in  the  laboratory  by 
students  iu  engineering  and  other  courses  in  this  kind  of  work  is  alxmt 
45  hours,  and  follows  the  ctmipleted  lecture  course  in  physics.  It 
is  almost  exclusively  quantitative  in  its  characUT  for  two  reasons: 
First,  quantitative  w<n'k  seems  to  afford  the  student  the  most  (effective 
traiiiing  in  a  given  time  and  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  as  to  (piality  of  work;  second,  thorough 
training  in  qualitative  scientific  observation  has  already  been  given  to 
our  students  in  their  course  in  general  chemistry  two  years  before  they 
reach  the  physical  Laboratory. 

Students  pursuing  the  fi)ur  years'  course  in  physics  or  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, take  additional  work  in  the  laboratory.  After  more  advanced 
work  in  electrical  measurements,  beconung  technical  for  the  engineer- 
ing students,  they  take  up  problems  constituting  more  or  less  original 
investigations.  Each  student  is  required  to  work  out  at  least  one  such 
investigation  which  he  embodies  in  his  graduating  thesis.  Such  studies 
are  continually  developing  nmterial  of  value  which  is  published  from 
time  to  time.  In  tliis  way  there  have  Ixhmi  jjublished  by  the  instructors 
and  students  of  the  dejuirtment  of  physics  jointly  or  separately  a  large 
number  of  papers,  of  Avhich  a  large  portion  are  of  permanent  scientific 
or  technical  value. 

Students  in  chemistiy  also  take  more  a<lvanced  physical  lal>oratory 
work  in  their  fourth  year. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Kogers  Laboratory,  apart  from  that  devot(»d  to 
lecture-room  demonstration,  constitutes  an  exceptionally  efficient  work- 
ing equipment,  more  notably  in  electricity,  acoustics,  and  lu»at.  The 
work  done  in  electrical  measurements  assumes  especial  prominence, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  students  of  electrical  engineering.  A 
dynamo  room  with  an  80  horse-power  engine,  with  dynamos  t»f  the 
Brushy  Edison,  Thomson- llouston,  (h-amnie,  and  other  types,  with  mo- 
tors, an  alternating  current  Thomson!  fonston  gent^rator,  transformers, 
a  cradle  dynamometer,  switch  board,  and  other  re<iuisite  accessory  ap- 
paratus, forms  (1889)  a  part  of  the  laboratoiy,  and  is  arranged,  as  is  the 
laboratory  throughout,  with  a  view  to  continuous  use  by  students  for 
exi>erimental  work. 

In  the  students'  work  in  the  laboratory  it  is  intended  to  encourage 
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tlu;  spirit  of  sciontiftc.  investigiiti«)n  and  to  render  apparent  tliune  condi- 
tions which  ninst  govern  such  work  to  make  the  result  of  real  wortL 
As  bearing  on  these*,  conditions,  a  discussion  of  the  adjnstmeut  of  the  pre- 
cision of  measurements  is  given  as  a  course  in  the  students'  fourth  year, 
and  the  princi])les  of  the  discussion  are  also  freely  applied  throogluHit 
even  the  elementarv  work. 

The  Kidder  Vhemical  Lahorator%€9. 

In  the  *' Scope  and  Plan,"  lalmratories  of  (3)  general  chemical  analysis 
and  juani]uilations  and  of  (4)  industrial  chemistrj^  were  proposed. 

Of  these  the  lij'st  to  be  oi)eiied  was  a  Laboratory  of  General  Chemubrji 
in  1800,  in  tint  Rogers  Building  on  Boylston  street,  under  the  charge  of 
Professors  Eliot*  and  Storer.  Th<»  instruction  in  this  laboratory  is  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time*  with  the  hniture  course.  In  its  original  form 
the  student  ]>erformed  from  printed  directions  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments and  manipulations  which  familiarized  him  with  the  prepaWr 
tion  and  handling  of  chemical  ax>paratus  and  enabled  him  to  observe 
for  himself  the  ]iro(luction,  properties,  and  reactions  of  chemical  sab- 
stances.  The  faculties  employed  in  scientific  observation  and  exptfi- 
juent  were  thus  cultivated,  but  the  main  object  was  the  more  eflfective 
teaching  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  text-book '"General  Chemistry,'' by  Eliot  and  Storer,  was pal>- 
lished  in  1807  and  was  used  in  the  instniction.  Its  abridgment  by  Prot 
William  K.  Nichols,  in  1872,  was  made  with  special  reference  to  use  by 
the  Institute  students. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  at  the  outlet  and  for  some  years  maybe 
l)roi>(»rly  regarded  as  an  e<lucational  experiment,  and  it  has  of  course 
undergone  a  corresponding  progressive  develoi)ment.  It  is  beUev(Hlto 
have  been  the  first  laboratory  where  instniction  wjis  given  in  general 
chemistry  to  classes  of  considerable  size.  But  in  1884  a  change  in  method 
of  instruction  was  introduced  which  gave  it  a  stiU.more  indiWdual 
character,  and  which  has  1)c<mi  rapidly  and  extensively  ado^rted  elsfr 
wlHire.  This  was  lirought  about  by  Professor  Nichols,  who  had  befli 
in  charge  in  the  laboratory  since  1872,  and  Associate  Professor  NortoD' 
The  chiingi*  consisted  in  assigning  to  the  students  a  series  of  experi- 
ments by  means  of  notes  sufticiently  detailed  for  theii'  successful  per- 
formance, but  whose  lesults  wen?  not  d<\scribed,  but  were  to  be  ob- 
served, recorded,  and  reported  by  th<>  student  himself,  with  proper  dfr 
ductions  and  inferences.  The  result  was  to  greatly  inereast^  the  effert- 
iven<»ss  of  the  laboratory  work  a«  a  means  of  cultivating  the  powers  <rf 
observaticui  ami  manijmlation.  A  ])amphlet  containing  these  experi- 
nu*nts  was  jniblished  in  188-1.  It  is  with  the  aim  of  gi\ing  this  e«riy 
training  in  scientitic  observation  that  this  laboratory  course  in  gcnend 
chemistry  is  made  a  requisit^^  for  all  the  regular  first^year  students  ^ 
for  most  '^  specials  "  in  the  school. 


*  Now  Presideut  Eliot;  of  Harvard  University. 
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The  influence  of  this  laboratory  on  the  teaching  of  gcnenil  chemistry 
in  this  and  other  countries  hiis  been  very  iK)werful.  INfany  Instit  ut(^  stu- 
dents trainoil  in  it^  methods  arc  teaching,  and  a  hirge  number  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  alreiidy  ciigagwl  in  or  about  to  enter  u[M»n  the 
teaching  of  natural  science,  liaA'c^  worked  in  it,  not  only  during  the  last 
Hvc  years,  but  fi'om  the  beginning.  Its  text-lM)ok  is  used  in  many  other 
institutions,  and  its  methods  in  still  more.  Its  corps  of  instriuitors  has 
increased  from  1  professor  to  1  i)rofcssor,  3  instru<^tors,  and  .'3  assist- 
ants, and  its  students  from  oO  or  00  in  1800  to  205  in  1888. 

The  Laboratory  of  A nafyfical  Chemlntry  was  o])encd  in  1807,  under 
the  direction  of  Professors  Eliot  and  St4)rer.  Its  work  has,  of  course, 
been  gradually  dcvehiped  in  the  directions  natural  to  a  technical  scrlund 
and  has  been  distinguished,  ])articularly  since  1875,  by  its  thorough- 
ness in  inorganic  analysis,  especially  in  the  line  of  metallurgical  and 
furnace  products. 

Its  course  at  present  consists  of  <puditative  analysis,  preliminary 
quantitative  analysis,  and  volumetric  analysis,  analysis  of  minerals, 
oreSy  products  of  the  arts,  such  as  iron,  steel,  alloys,  slags,  soap,  fer- 
tilizerSy  etc.    Through  a  large  part  of  the  conrsti  there  is  class-room 
instruction  in  close  connection  with  the  laboratory  work,  with  a  dis<;us- 
sion  of  the  resnlt>»  obtained  by  the  class  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
reading  of  foreign  chemical  Journals.    A  ])articnlar  feature  in  the  work 
is  the  investigation  of  new  ]>ro<'esses  by  the  students.    The  substances 
analyzed  have  a  dose  (connection  with  the  manufarturing  industries, 
and  are  also  selected  with  the  idea  of  training  in  the  selection  of  pro- 
cesses.   Written  memoirs  are  requircMl  on  analytical  proc(»sses,  involving 
the  consulting  of  books  and  journals  in  Knglish,  (lernum,  and  French. 
The  classes  in  the  lal>oratory  have  incn^ased  from  alxuit  10  to  80  stu- 
dents (1889),  and  the  effect  of  the  laboratory  on  technical  and  industrial 
Work  is  probably  b(»st  shown  by  tin'  list  of  cm]»h)ymcnts  of  the  gradu- 
ates, as  given  in  the  <*Jitah)gne  of  the  school. 

The  Laboratory  of  Or(janh  Chcmisfry  was  op<MUHl  in  1877,  under  the 
cliargeof  Professor  C.  If.  Wing.  The  work  of  its  students  has  been 
dfjvoted  mainly  to  original  research  in  i>ure  and  ai)])lied  chemistry.  Ihit 
While  pure  chemistry  has  always  received  nnich  attention,  the  aim  has 
been  chiefly  to  investigate  thoseproblemsof  organic  chemistry  wiiich  have 
U  distinctly  technical  bt»aiiug.  About  15  students  are*  engage^l  in  its 
Work- 

The  Laboratory  of  Induntrial  Chemifttry,  open<Hl  in  1877,  under  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Ordway,  is  now  somewhat  highly  developed.  Instruction  is 
g[iven  in  the  methods  used  in  the  ])rodu<!tion  of  chemicals  ui)on  a  con- 
Kiderable  scale.  The  aim  is  t^)  accustom  the  nuMi  to  i>ro<'(^sses  such  as 
are  used  in  the  works  and  to  render  them  useful  and  skillful  in  dealing 
with  manufacturing  problems.  Systt»niati(*>  training  is  given  in  exi)eri- 
mental  dyeing  and  coh)ring.  In  these  features  it  stands  alone  in  this 
coautry.    It  has  about  20  students. 
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Tlie  Laboratory  of  ISaniiary  Chemistry  was  established-  under  Fro. 
feasor  Ni<;holH  in  1884.  It  has  not  only  been  used  for  training,  bnt  haft 
exerciHcd  a  wide  influence  through  original  work  published  from  it  in 
tlie  line  of  sanitary  cheniiHtry.  The  water  analyses  of  the  Massachusette 
State  Board  of  HeJilth  have  been  made  here  for  two  years.  This  labora- 
tory is  believed  to  be  unique.    It  contains  20  or  more  students. 

The  ^VomalCH  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  was  established  in  1877,  under 
the  (linM^tion  of  Mrs.  Ellen  II.  Richards,  a  graduate  of  the  iDstitate, 
and  was  continued  until  188^^,  when,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
tcin})orary  building  in  whi<'h  it  wsis  locate<l,  it  was  given  up  as  a  separate 
la])oratory.  The  Kidder  (^heini(*al  Laboratories,  oi)ene<l  in  a  new  bniW- 
ing  in  that  year,  gave  rcli(*f  from  the  former  overcrowded  condition, 
and  women  were  then  admitted  to  all  the  chemical  laboratories  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  in  all  resi)ects  as  the  men.  The  original 
laboratory  was  built  to  meet  a  demand  for  the  training  of  women  in 
chemistry,  i>articularly  with  reference  to  teaching.  The  construction 
of  a  temiM)i'jiry  building  for  shop- work  instniction  and  industrial  chm- 
istry  afforded  the  increase  of  space  necessary  for  the  extension  of  labor- 
atory faciliti(»s  iu»cessarv  to  meet  this  demand.  The  lalwraton'  has 
otfered  instruction  to  a  hirge  number  of  women.  Some  of  these  have 
gone  out  into  technical  work,  but  many  more  were  or  have  become  teach- 
ers. Through  them  the  laboratory  has  exerte<l  a  powerful  inflnence 
ui)on  the  teaching  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  has,  in  many  respects, 
quite  remodelled  it  in  ({uality  and  nature  in  the  nniny  ixisitions  into 
which  thes<»  young  wonuMi  have  gone.  The  following  stiitistics  call  for 
little  comment:  There  have  been  (1S89)  c^mnected  withthelnatitttte,a8 
students,  1(>!2  women,  of  whom  (>7  were  at  the  school  one  ye«r  or  less 
for  special  work,  and  15  have  taken  the  degree  of  S.  B.  of  the  Institute, 
viz:  11  in  chemistry,  1  in  natural  history,  1  in  physics,  and  2  in  the  gen- 
eral course.  The  average  number  each  year  since  187G  has  been  21. 
Of  these*  students,  41)  Wi?re  te;u*liers  before  (^ojuing  to  the  Institute,  60 
are  teaching  at  i)resent  (so  far  as  known),  20  are  professors  in  CM)llege8 
or  are  in  charge  of  secondary  schools  or  of  laboratories,  17  are  teacher* 
of  sciences  other  than  chemistry,  12  are  aetively  engaged  in  professional 
or  educational  work  other  than  teaching,  10  are  me<lical  students;!^ 
of  the  students  were  college  graduates  before  entering. 

The  VummingH  Mining  and  MctaUurgical  Laboratories. 

These  were  put  undcT  way  in  1871-72,  metallurgical  work  having  pr^ 
viously  been  done  in  the*  chemical  laboratories.  To  show  their  history 
and  scoi)e,  quotation  is  made  from  the  report  of  President  fiunkletothc 
(Corporation  otthe  Institute,  187r>: 

ThrHo  laboratories  have  beroiuo  ho  important  nu  element  in  our  courses  of  mioiiV 
and  nif'tallnr^y,  and  art^  beHiilcH  ho  novel  in  Hucb  a  connection,  that  it  may  not  ^ 
nnintereHtin|2f  to  briefly  review  tbem  in  tbeir  origin  and  progress  thus  far  in  tlwlu'' 
tory  of  tho  department.    From  the  beginning,  vacation  ezcuisions  to  mining  r^gioii 
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for  the  purpose  of  Btndy  l>y  tenchors  and  pupils  liiiv*^  couHtitutod  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  iuHtrnction,  and  in  this  syMtcniatic  way  many  ol'th*^  more  important  ron- 
ieiti  in  the  irniti'd  States  and  Canada  havu  already  hern  visitod.  Not  only  in  each 
locality  have  the  geology^  the  minerals,  the  mode  of  their  deposition  and  extraction, 
and  their  met^illurgy  been  studied,  hut  the  <ipportunitie8  have  been  used  to  make 
collections  of  eabinet  specimens,  and  particularly  of  ores  of  each  locality  sufficient  for 
quantitative  study  in  these  laboratories.  The  most  important  of  these  excursions 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1871,  when  a  party  of  professors  and'  students  21  in 
nnmbcr,  and  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  de]Mirtments  <if  mining  and  metallurgy, 
Tisited  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  Missouri,  and  afterwards  spent  som(>  6 
weeks  in  studying  all  the  more  developed  centers  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  It  was 
dnring  this  excursion,  while  observing  the  wrecks  of  fortunes  strown  all  over  the 
Territories,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  much  of  this  waste  was  due  to  a 
want  of  practical  skill  Joined  with  scientifie  knowledge,  and  that  the  opportunity 
for  experimenting  upon  comparatively  large  quantities  of  ores  must  be  furnished  to 
oar  Btadent«  during  their  course  as  a  part  of  their  laboratory  work.  After  disband- 
ing the  party  I  visited  San  Francisco,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  skillfiil  practical  metallurgists,  who  were  making  the  examination  of 
orea  a  specialty  and  had  built  up  laboratories  for  ore  dressing  on  about  the  scale  we 
needed;  hnt  the  processes  were  detached,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  represent  the 
beat  forms  and  kinds  of  machiner>'  in  use  at  that  time  in  California  for  the  reduction 
of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

Deaigns,  drawings,  and  some  apparatus  for  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  were 
obtained  and  some  progress  made. 

These  steps  would  have  been  fruitless  if  I  had  not  been  so  ably  and  enthusiastically 
anpporte<l  by  Professors  Ordway  and  Richards.  The  furnaces  in  the  metallurgical 
laboratory  were  designed  bj'  Professor  Ordway  and  built  under  his  direction,  while 
the  mining  laboratory  has  reached  its  presnt  state  of  progress  almost  entirely  through 
the  ability,  skill,  and  untiring  energy  of  Professor  Hiehnrds.  Thus,  what  was  a  con- 
Tiction  has  become  a  practical  reality,  and  the  entire  credit  for  the  existence  of  these 
novel  laboratories  is  due  to  the  professors,  whose  uuialteriug  faith  in  success  has 
made  them  possible. 

It  18  not  supposed  that  the  student's  experience,  gained  in  these  laboratories  in 
handling  comparatively  large  quantities  of  ores,  will  suxiersede  the  necessity  of  that 
wider  and  more  deiinite  experience  which  can  only  be  gained  at  the  works;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  he  is  made  aware  by  his  failures,  if  not  by  his  successes,  of  the  difficul- 
tlcfl  he  Issnre  to  encounter  in  actual  practice,  and  is  taught  not  to  despise  nu're  prac- 
tical akill|  but  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  to  enter  upon  constructions  involv- 
ing large  expense  only  after  <*areful  ])reliminary  investigatitm,  such  as  the  experience 
gained  in  these  laboratories  especially  qualify  him  to  underiake. 

Tlie  laboratoiieH  have  been  subsequently  developed  under  the  eharpfe 
of  Professor  Richards,  l)ut  uj)  to  18S4  were  much  hampered  by  want  of 
fil>aoc.  At  that  date,  however,  the  spaee  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  laboratory,  <'is  refitted,  contains  an  assay  room,  en^iiu^  room,  millin(|^ 
room,  fumaec  room,  weigfhin^  room,  oitiet*,  juot'essors'  laboratory,  stor- 
age vaults,  sup])ly  room,  and  washr<K)m. 

Tlie  character  of  the  work  at  the  outset  was  wholly  tentative — ^to 
settle  uiKin  the  processes  which  were  available,  the  design  and  con- 
Htmetiou  of  apparatus,  the  (|uantities  of  ores  that  would  be  lar^e  enough 
to  iUnstrate  the  processes,  and  yet  not  so  larf;:e  as  to  be  a  bunlen  to  the 
Stadeiit.  Tliis periml  lasted  tV(mi  1S7L  to  1870.  From  1870  to  1884  new 
processes  were  firom  time  to  time  tested  and  added  to  the  list  that  were 
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already  available.  From  1884  to  1889  the  apparatus  hns  been  brought 
up  ti)  its  present  \ng(\i  state  of  development. 

In  general,  tbe  work  is  so  laid  out  a«  to  teach  the  student  the  prin- 
ciples ui>on  which  the  various  processes  are  based,  together  with  the 
regular  routine  of  conducting  the  process,  allowing  hiin  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  encounter  and  overcome  the  various  difficulties  which  oetur 
in  actual  work,  without  overloading  him  with  too  large  a  quantity  of 
ore  to  handle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  without  giving  him 
skilled  worknu^n  to  perform  the  work  and  to  make  I'esults  come  out 
as  they  should,  through  no  eftbrt  of  his.  Tlie  student  works  upon 
quantities  large  enough  to  have  his  ai)paratus,  his  work  of  preparation, 
the  execution  of  his  work,  and  the  final  account  of  stock,  strongly 
resemble  the  same  on  a  commercial  scale. 

There  were,  j>rior  to  1871,  metallurgical  laboratorie^s  in  ficole  des 
Mines  of  Paris,  in  the  Royal  ScIkkjI  of  Mines  at  London,  in  the  Berg 
Academien  of  Freiberg,  Glausthal,  and  Berlin  in  Germany,  as  well  aa 
in  several  technical  schools  in  this  <'ountry.  In  these  laboratories,  the 
ai)i)aratus  was  designed  for  quantities  not  exceeding  a  few  ounces  for 
each  test.  In  them  the  students  were  taught  practically  the  principles 
involved  in  balan(*ing  the  elements  for  the  production  of  a  suitable  dag 
for  iron,  lead,  and  copper  smelting.  They  were  also  taught  the  usual 
methods  of  assaying  by  fire  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copi>er,  iron, 
antimony,  and  tin.  In  some  of  the  schools  they  were  also  given  prac- 
tice in  the  manufacture  of  small  <jrucibles.  The  magnitude  of  this  new 
departure  taken  by  the  Institute  then  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  working  upon  the  scale  of  500  pounds  to  3  tons  began  here  in 
1871. 

'   J^horatories  of  Mechanical  En<)in€erin(f  and  of  Applied  Me^'hanm} 

Of  these  the  objects  have  been  c<mcisely  stated  by  Professor  Lanza,' 
as  follows: 

There  are  throe  ohject^  to  he  aceomplished  by  them,  namely : 

(1)  To  give  the  Ktndents  practice  in  such  exi)erimental  work  as  a  mechanical  ^' 
ginccr  i«  constantly  liahlc.  to  he  called  u))on  t(»  perform  in  the  practice  of  his  prof* 
sion,  as  evaporation  tests  of  steam-boilers,  steam-engine  tests,  calorimetric  te»t», 
valve  setting,  etc..  teaehing  him  to  carry  cm  hiswoik  with  accnracy,  and  to  take«fl 
])ropcr  precanticms  to  avoid  error. 

(2)  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  original  inTestigation. 

(3)  Another  important  function  of  such  laboratories,  whicli  is  entirely  consi^t^* 
with  the  other  two.  is  that  of  taking  up  and  carrying  out  Hyst^matic  investigation* 
of  engineering  problems,  and  this  can  he  done  in  a  laboratory,  whereas  it  is  only^^^* 

'  In  the  engineering  building,  about  to  be  occupied,  all  of  the  laboratories  dfVot*d 
to  engineering  work  proi)er  will  be  united,  with  increased  equipment,  under  tbe 
tith'  of  "Engineering  Laboratories."  Tliese  will  include  the  above,  the  laboratory 
for  hydraulic  measurements,  etc.,  but  not,  of  course,  the  laboratories  of  mining  <* 
of  ele<'tricity.  They  will  occupy  two  floors  150  by  50  feet  each.  [These  labonitori*^ 
were  in  service  during  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  1889-80.] 

'On  the  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the  Mass.  Inst.  Technology;  Intt.  of  CM 
Engineers,  London,  xci,  1887-^. 
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▼«ry  great  difficiilty  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  machine  shop  or  a  manufacturing  cstab- 
lishmcnt. 

By  pnbliBhitig  thcfle  resnlts  from  time  tt>  lime  tho  laborat^)ry  will  serre  to  add 
gradually  to  the  common  Htoek  of  knowlt'dgc. 

The  author  [ProfesHor  Lan/.a]  rccojjnizcrt  very  fully  the  incapacity  of  the  student, 
aa  a  rule,  to  originate  and  carry  out  research  without  aid  from  his  teachiTH,  but  it  is 
precisely  because  the  necessary  aid  is  given  and  the  necessary  supervision  exercised 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  research  has  been  accomplished  in  these  laboratories. 
Thia  is  accomplished  in  tw<»  ways: 

(1)  The  regular  laboratory  experiments  are  so  turned  by  the  instructor  as  to  make 
them  form  an  element  in  Home  invcstigatiouH.  and  the  students  take  the  observations 
and  work  up  the  results,  the  ueci^ssary  amount  of  ehtu'king  being  done  and  the  neces- 
aary  sapervision  being  exercised  to  insure  correct  results. 

(2)  Original  researches  are  actually  carried  on  by  the  students  in  their  graduating 
theses;  some  of  them  are,  of  course,  more  able  to  <lo  this  kind  of  work  than  others, 
but  all  are  required  to  undertake  original  research,  and  only  such  supervision  is  ex- 
ercised as  is  needed. 

Of  the  Mechanical  Emjincering  Laboralorios  the  f^enn  appejirs  in  the 
"Laboratorj^  of  Physics  and  Mec'haiiics,''  as  outlined  in  the  "Seope  and 
Plan'*  But  up  to  1873  nothing  more  was  done  in  the  direction  of 
mechanics,  beyond  that  of  eh^mentary  i)]iysics,  than  the  performance 
of  a  few  minor  experiments  or  pieces  of  work  in  the  physical  lab- 
oratory, although  in  the  second  volume  of  liis  Physical  Mani]mlation, 
Professor  Pickering  iucludc^d  a  number  of  proposed  experiments  on 
mechanical  engineering.  In  the  year  1S73-74  th<^  nie<?hanical  engineer- 
ing laboratory  w^as  organized  under  Prof.  (Shunning  WhitJiker,  but  in  a 
somewhat  hmited  way  for  want  of  lunds.  It  was  slowly  develoi)ed  in 
the  three  following  years  and  then  n^mained  in  a  nearly  stationary  condi- 
tion until  1883.  At  that  <late  I^rofessor  Oaetano  Lanza  succeeded  to  the 
charge  of  the  department  and  a  vigorous  ext(^nsion  of  the  work  has  since 
been  in  progress.  At  the  pres<Mit  time  ( I88t>)  1  professor,  2  assistant 
professors,  3  instructors,  and  3  assistants  have  duties  in  this  laboratory 
and  the  two  next  to  be  described. 

The  laboratory  eontains  as  a  part  of  its  eqnipmeut  several  steam-engines  (80,  16, 
and  smaller  horse-power);  snrfiwe  condensers;  ninehinery  for  study  of  transmission 
of  power  by  belts  and  ropes ;  friction  brakes  of  various  fonns ;  several  steam  and  vacuum 
pnmpa;  a  6-ineli  turbine  wheel  arranged  so  that  it  can  ht^  run  under  a  head  of  15  feet, 
and  can  be  tested  for  power  exert^^d,  efliciency,  etc. ;  several  calorimeters  of  different 
kinds;  dynamometers;  cotton  machin<*ry;  apparatus  for  testing  injectors;  mercurial 
eolanma;  apparatus  for  study  of  flow  of  steam  through  orifices;  apparatus  for  test- 
ing dynamometers;  indicators,  phminieters,  gauges,  etc.;  three  steam-boilers;  and 
fttlier  boilers  and  engines  located  in  other  huiUliugs  are  available  for  pur])oses  of  ex- 
[lerimeut. 

Ab  examples  of  the  work  <lone  in  tliis  hihoratory  may  be  mentioned  tests  of  evap* 
yration  ]>ower  of  boilers ;  of  tbe  effeets  of  diftereut  cut-off,  compression,  back-prcM- 
mie,  speed,  etc.,  of  engines  under  constant  or  variabh^  h>ads;  cahirimetric  tests; 
lynamometrie measurements ;  investigation  of  the  tension  required  in  a  belt  to  carry 
%  given  power,  at  a  given  spee<l,  with  no  more  than  a  given  amount  of  slip;  experi- 
nents  ou  the  efficiency  of  condenserN  under  different  conditions;  on  the  efhcieucy  of 
%  turbine,  etc.  Many  of  these  and  other  pieces  of  work  liave  led  to  published  pa- 
pan  of  penoAnent  value. 
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T\w  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  was  organize^l  1881. 

It  was  Hturted  with  a  Fair1>aiikH'  toAtiu^machiuc  of  50,000 ])oiiii(lii capacity,  wliicb 
beHidrs  b('iii<r  us(><l  tor  making  teimile  tcHts  of  iron,  rope,  wire,  etc.,  was  aUo  tnns- 
foniuMl  ill  KUf'h  a  way  an  to  enable  full-sizod  beaiiiH  to  be  tooted  for  transveTBe  itraigth 
and  d(*tb*rtion,  tbo  allowable  HjiaiiA  boin^  any  up  to  25  feci.  While  thU  labontorr 
haH  siu<'c  been  much  onlargrd,  both  in  H]>aceaud  e<[nipuient,  the  work  upon  the  traos- 
verse  Htrongth  and  deflection  of  full-sized  tim4)er  lieaius,  both  under  concentrated aud 
distributed  loads,  and  on  the  strength  of  framing  join  tH,  hsM  all  along  been  a  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  fact  has  IxMrn  ascertaincil  that  the  actual  break- 
ing strength  of  such  timber  beams  is  tmly  about  one-third  or  one-half  aa  great  u 
would  bo  determined  by  calculations  based  u])on  tho  eoufttauts  aa  ij^ven  by  Bneh 
autliorities  as  Kankine  an<l  Laslett  in  England,  or  Trautwiue,  Roflman,  and  Hat- 
fiehl  in  America;  the  reason  is  that  the  constantif  which  they  give  are  based  npno 
tei4t8  made  u]>on  small  pieces,  and  hence,  are  not  applicable  to  cases  which  orcmin 
actiuil  construct  i(»n.  TIic  resulting  constants  ftir  full-sized  beams,  ns  determined  in 
this  laboratory,  have  l>een  publislietl  in  both  countries,  and  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  correct  wherever  tliey  are  knttwn. 

The  other  machinery  in  this  laboratory  consists  of  an  Olsen  testing  machhif,  of 
50,000  pounds  ca])acity,  f(»r  tension  and  compression.  A])paratns  for  making t«st«  on 
tlic  transverse  strength  and  d(>i!lection  of  full-sized  beams;  a  machine  for  testing  the 
tensile  strength  t>f  mortar  and  cementj;*;  a  Prony  brake  and  other  machinery  foriiuk- 
ing  tests  <»n  the  strength,  twist,  and  deflection  of  shafts  subjected  to  a  couibinatidn 
of  twisting  and  bending;  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  ropes;  the  Dccessarr 
accessory  a])paratus  for  measuring  stretch,  twist,  deflection,  etc. 

The  jiriinary  obJe«'t  of  tbis  labi»ratory  is.  of  course,  the  instruction  of  the  stntlents; 
and  it  is  believed  that,  besides  the  work  in  the  recitation  room  upon  the  stren^hof 
materials,  they  should  be  taught  t<»  do  the  testing  themselves,  to  (ditain  aiciirate 
results,  and  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  materials  when  under  stress. 

"NVbib'  a  cousid<'rable  amount  of  investigation  has  been  carried  on  in  tliis  lal>ora- 
t<»ry,  the  experiiuents  upon  tlie  transverse  strength  of  timber,  and  on  the  !<tn'n{j:tli 
of  shaft  ing  under  a  <'ombination  of  twisting  and  bending  forces,  are  j»rob;il»ly  tli«? 
most  original;  though  some  work  has  been  done  upon  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  c'tft- 
iron  in  the  form  of  window  lintels,  upon  the  behavior  of  st^el  at  different  tempera- 
tures, and  upon  the  etlects  of  different  methods  of  holding  wire  rope,  etc. 

Workshops, 

Vrartical  instruction  in  tbo  nature  of  materials  of  coiiBtructioii  A^^^ 
in  tlio  typical  oj)orations  of  the  arts  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  in- 
struct  ion  in  engineering  subjects.  Shops  have  therefore  lM*en  provided* 
and  furnished  with  the  more  important  hand  and  machine  toolSyflU^ 
are  nse<l  by  all  engineering  students  of  the  Institute.  They  thus  acqnu* 
a  <lirect  familiarity  with  metals  and  woods,  manual  Hkill  in  theuscof 
tools,  jind  a  knowledg<''  of  what  can  be  aeeomjdished  with  them.  ^' 
strnction  is  given  in  car|)entry,  w<K)d  turning^^  pattern  making,  foundry 
work,  forging,  filing,  metal  turning,  and  machine-tool  work. 

These  workshoi»s  w«»r<»  established  in  1870  in  accordance  with  the 
recomnu'udations  of  Pn'sidcnt  John  1).  Itunkle.  The  snggestiou  ^^ 
(h'rived  by  him  from  the  e.vhibition  of  the  w<n*k  of  the  Russian  t^t- 
niciil  schools  at  theCVutennitil  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia^  in  this  year. 

The  fundamental  feature  <»f  the  nu'thod  em  ploy  tnl  is  that  tlie  work 
shall  b(»  d(*signed  not  with  riiference  to  tlie  construction  of  marketable 
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objects,  but  solely  with  the  view  to  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  skill 
or  information  in  the  given  time.  The  objects  made  by  the  students 
are  thus  intende<l  t4)  illustrate  to  the  best  advantage  the  ty|)ieal  or  most 
important  jMiints  in  eaeh  kind  of  work  upon  which  the  student  is  en- 
gaged, and  the  best  use  of  the  tools  and  mat^Tials. 

The  shops  of  the  Institute  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  l)e  con- 
ducted on  this  metln)d.  At  the  outset  it  was  appreciated  that  this  class 
of  teaching  was  not  alone  valuable  as  a  part  of  the  engineering  courses, 
but  that  it  would  be  of  great  ser\  ice  to  boys  or  young  men  intending  to 
enter  nie<*hanical  trades.  The  opportunity  was  extended  to  such  by  the 
formation  of  a  subsidiary  school  called  the  "School  of  Mechanic  Arts,'^ 
in  which  were  taught,  in  addition  to  the  shopwork,  some  of  the  ordinary 
high  and  grammar  s<?hool  subjects.  A  manual-training  school,  the  first 
of  its  type,  was  thus  established.  It  served  a  double  purpose,  first,  as 
a  school,  second,  as  a  model  and  stimulus  for  (Education  of  this  sort  in 
the  community.  Since  the  general  adoption  of  its  methods,  it  has  been 
discontinued  as  a  school  at  the  Institute.  Naturally,  however,  the  shops 
remain  in  active  service  in  the  engineering  courses. 

Biological  Laboratory. 

The  extension  of  biological  science,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  prac- 
tical applications  of  its  methods,  have  been  met  by  the  establishment, 
at  first,  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  later  by  the  equipment  of  a  com- 
plete laboratory.  Previous  to  1883  the  instruction  was  given  by  Prof. 
J.  M.  Ordway,  and  a  small  laboratory  in  a  temporary  building  was  put 
into  operation.  During  1883-84  new  laboratory  space  was  proxided, 
and  the  instruction  placed  under  the  charge  of  Assistant  Prof.  W.  T. 
Sedgwick.  The  instriu'tion  and  laboratory  facilities  have  been  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  subjec^ts  of  mi(»ros(topy,  physiology,  zoology,  paleon- 
tology, anatomy,  and  bacteriology^  are  now  a  part  of  the  work  of  this 
department. 

From  the  first  it  was  undertaken  to  provide  instruction  in  general 
biology,  with  abundant  laboratory  work,  i)recisely  as  courses  in  g(»!u»ral 
chemistry  and  genc^ral  jdiysics  naturally  ]U'ecede  the  more  si)ecial  sub- 
ject*. It  was  felt  that  the  growing  importance  of  bioh)gy  in  nu)dern 
science,  in  education,  and  in  sanitary  fields  ma<le  it  requisite  that  the 
Institute  should  furnish  the  oi)portunity  for  work  in  these  dinu'tions. 
Tlic  laboratory  has  now  some  10  or  more  regular  workers  and  15  or 
more  special,  and  in  1888-89  gave  instruction  to  more  than  50  students 
from  other  departments. 

To  give  a  scientific  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, a  course  has  been  arranged  in  which  experimental  work  in  biology 
and  physiology  are  a  feature. 

It  is  in  sanitary  biology,  however,  that  the  laboratory  has  lately  been 
most  extended  and  its  usefulness  most  conspicuous.  A  ba<^teriologi(*aI 
outfit  has  been  secured,  and  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  work  of 
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instnictioii,  all  tlu»  biolof^cal  work  of  tbo  Massacliusettfl  State  Board  ot 
Ilealtb  counectiMl  with  water  snpply  and  sewage  is  done  here.    In  th\» 
eonuection  new  methods  liave  bi^en  devised,  especially  on  the  micro- 
scopical side,  and  quantitative  results  are  now  obtained  where  ou\y 
rough  quabtative  api)roximatious  were  previously  ])ossible.    In  work 
in  sanitary  biology  this  laboratory  is  probably  in  advance  of  any  otlier 
in  the  country.    Its  research  work  has  been  limited,  but  not  incousicler' 
able.    Numerous  pai)er8  bave  been  published.    ThS  laboratory  is  mi"i.ch 
resorte<l  to  by  teachers  who  find  in  its  varied  work  special  advanta<@e« 
for  fitting  themselves  for  school  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  Institute  form  an  important  feature  in  its  wc^tL 
The  various  collections  are  not  brought  together,  althougb  there  is  ^nnc 
library  of  general  literattire;  but  each  department  has  its  se]>arate  wc:^rk- 
iug  library,  containing  only  those  l)ooks  and  publications  which  are^  di- 
rectly in  its  own  line.  These  are  not  only  acce^ssible  to  the  student*,  ^Bbut 
ref(?rence  to  them  forms  an  ess(»ntial  part  of  the  students^  work.  "[^Kbe 
whole  collection  contains  [1888]  Jibout  14,000  volumes  and  several  tl»^  -^u- 
sand  pamplets.  In  some  lines  the  collection  is  without  an  equal,  jr^nd 
in  each  branch  it  contains  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  text-boc]^  ts, 
special  treatises,  monographs,  (»t(*..,  and  the  more  valuable  periodv^  cal 
publications  in  the  subjects  germane  to  the  work  of  the  departm^s^ttt. 
The  many  valuable  libraries  of  Boston,  both  public  and  private,  ^BA^e 
either  by  right  or  through  the  courtesy  of  owners  available  to  the  ^6^  ^^* 
dents  of  the  school. 

EXPERT  WORK. 

An  ifiiportant  influence  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  found  in  the  w 
which  its  i)rofessor8  and  instru(;tors  have  done  in  connection  with  te^^^*^ 
nical  or  scientific  affairs  in  the  community — that  is,  as  experts  in  the 
sense  of  the  term.    While  the  Institute  has  persistently  refused  to  g} 
its  indorsement  to  or  to  ])ennit  its  name  to  be  publicly  used  in  conn 
tion  with  any  inventions,  dis<!overies,  processes,  or  appliances,  its  lalT^^-^^ 
ratorics  and  other  facilities  have  been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal,  ^^ 

any  way  consistent  with  its  regular  work,  of 'those  who  brought  suc^ 
matters,  whether  scientific  or  technical  or  commercial,  with  the  hone;*  ^^^ 


ve 


desire  f(u*  criticid  examination  or  test.    The  members  of  the  tcaehii 
staff  have  from  time  to  tinje  been  engaged  to  a  limited  degree  ni)on  suc^ 
questions  and  others  of  relati^d  <»haracter  where  their  advice  or  knowL 
edge  was  desired.     Such  intercourse  between  the  Institute  and 
or  technical  men  of  the  comnninity  has  been  greatly  to  the  advantage 
the  latter  through  services  rendered,  and  to  the  former  by  keeping  th^*  ^ 
school  and  its  work  in  touch  with  those  into  whose  ranks  its  yoiuig  meC^^ 
were  to  enter.    The  amount  of  this  influence  thus  mutually  exerted,  al^ 
though  certainly  great  and  increasing,  can  not  be  aocuratdy  estunated^i-i^'^ 
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It  could  be  expreaswl  only  by  eniiinoration  of  instances  wbicli  would  be 
of  a  nature  too  personal  for  publication.  Its  existence  strengthens  the 
school  in  its  rehition  with  the  i)ublic,  l)ut  contains  an  ehjment  of  a 
danger  which  had  been  appaiinit  in  the  course  of  some  institutions,  but 
which  has  fortunately  been  tlius  far  turned  aside  by  the  judicious  pnic- 
tio^,  of  those  connec^ted  with  the  scliool  wlio  have  been  engaged  upon 
such  matters. 

PT'BLICATIONS  AM>   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS. 

An  indication  of  the  intellectual  a<*tivity  of  the  Institute  and  its  gradu- 
ates is  given  by  the  "  List  of  rublications  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Tiichuology  and  of  its  Officers,  Students,  and  Alumni :  1862-1887," 
publishe<l  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  1888.  This  list  contains  1,600 
titles,  which  are  mainly  from  the  alumni  and  faculty  of  the  school,  and 
to  this  number  shoidd  be  addc^l  about  200  to  bring  it  to  June,  1889.  A 
large  part  of  these  repr(»sc?iit  papers,  pamphlets,  text-books,  and  trea- 
tises of  permanent,  sci4Mitilic,  or  technical  valu(»;  and  very  many  are  the 
Tosults  of  advanceil  original  investigation.  There  are  also  published, 
in  addition  Uy  the  Annual  Catalogue,  Pn^sident's Report,  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  three  periodicals  conducted  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  students,  namely:  a  fortnightly  college  paper  called  The  Tech,  a 
quarterly  called  the  Technology  Quarterly,  and  the  Technology  Ar(.»hi- 
tectnral  Re\iew. 

The  Quarterly  is  intended  to  embr.aco  tho  results  of  a  portion  of  the  orij^inal  inves- 
tigations conductetl  at  the  Institute  by  student.s,  as  well  as  uieml>er.s  of  the  staff  of  iu- 
Btmction;  article*  descriptive  of  now  processes  and  methods,  and  other  matters  of 
scientific  or  technical  importan<'c,  c<)iitril)uted  by  the  alumni,  as  well  as  from  the  In- 
■titat«;  reportit  and  not^^s  of  Institute  Ircturc  courses  on  special  subjects,  and  essays 
of  a  somewhat  varied  character.  It  will  thus  «!xhibit  the  tendency  and  scope  of  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  school.  »  *  •  y|j,,  ])n>s]>ectus  of  tho  Architectural 
Review  contemplates  the  issue  of  <»i;;ht  numbers  yearly,  each  number  comprising 
four  or  more  large  folio  i)lates  exhibitin;^  the  ori«riii:il  work  of  the  students  of  the 
department.  Tho  seven  numbers  alrea<ly  issued  have  been  of  unexpected  interest 
and  value,  and  the  enterprise  has  received  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  recognition 
from  many  of  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  country. — President's  Report,  1888. 

GRADX'ATES   AND  PAST   STTTDENTC. 

The  natnre  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Institute  upon  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  u])on  education  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Pi*esident 
BogerH  and  his  early  associates,  and  did  not  fail  of  clear  statement  by 
them  in  the  "Objects  and  Plan"  (ride  ante)  and  elsewhere.  The  event 
has  more  than  justified  their  i)redictions.  The  infusion  into  the  com- 
munity of  great  numbers  of  younjij  men,  all  of  whom  had  received  more 
or  less  complete  scientific  and  technical  e^lucation,  has  proved  a  most 
notable,  even  extraordinary,  factor  in  pronu)tin^  the  development  of 
the  practical  industries.  The  material  benefits  which  the  Institute  has 
thus  conferred  upon  the  State  of  Massac^husetts  ceitainly  far  exceed 
equitable  compensation  for  the  several  appropriations  of  land  and 
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money  graiit-etl.  And  iu  the  country  at  large  the  direct  effect  has  been 
less  only  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  students  coming  from  and  going 
beyond  the  Statci  limits. 

A  measure  of  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain.  Its  character  is  ahnost  equally  difficult  of  specification,  and 
can  bo  well  apprehendetl  only  in  individual  «ases  and  by  persons  inti- 
mately accpiainted  with  the  development  of  the  pnwitical  industries. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  concjeive  that  these  industries  demand  men  thor- 
oughly and  broadly  trained  in  their  technicalities.  Yet  the  amount  of 
purely  technical  knowledge  carried  into  their  work  by  such  young  men 
going  from  the  Institute  is  by  no  means  either  a  measure  .of  or  the 
strongest  basis  for  their  best  influence.  More  important  is  the  capacity 
which  they  should  possess  of  applying  their  broader  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  methods  to  the  solution  of  the  practical  problems  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manufacturing  and  other  processes  with  which  tbey 
meet. 

Of  this  result  accomplished  the  part  due  to  graduates,  and  that 
due  to  former  students  not  graduates,  are  not  separable.  The  latter 
element  is  to  almost  the  same  extent  ascribable  to  the  Institute  as 
th(*  former,  and  is  very  large.  It  is  strong  not  only  because  the  num- 
ber of  these  men  is  nearly  as  four  to  one  of  the  graduates,  but  i)erhap8 
equally  from  the  fact  that  among  this  class  of  students  at  the  out-set 
of  the  school  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  more  mature  and  espe- 
cially earnest  men  taking  special  courses.  These  men,  now  in  the  prime 
of  business  careers,  taken  together  with  the  graduates  of  the  same 
perio<l  of  the  Institute's  history,  are,  of  course,  those  to  whom  one  would 
turn  as  exponents  of  the  value  of  its  work. 

A  register  of  all  graduates  and  their  present  occupations  is  kept 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  and  is  published  in  its  annual  cata- 
logue. Inspection  of  such  a  list,  which  it  is  obviously  impractica- 
ble to  give  here,  aftbrds  a  certain,  though  far  from  complet<^  basis 
for  estimating  the  influence  of  the  alumni.  Of  all  students  who  have 
been  classed  as  students  sino<^  its  establishment,  however,  only  one- 
fifth  are  grtuluates,  viz,  654  up  to  June,  1889.  The  remaining  four-fifths, 
viz,  about  2,000,  have  remained  longer  or  shorter  times,  taking  special, 
usually  restricted,  courses.  Of  their  present  occui>ation8  the  reciird  is, 
at  present,  very  incomplete.  Besides  the  foregoing  who  have  been  in 
attendance  on  the  school  of  industrial  science,  instruction  has  been 
giv(»n  to  many  hundreds  of  young  or  more  mature  i)er8on8  in  the  firee 
school  of  industrial  design,  in  the  subsidiary  school  of  mechanic  arts 
(discontinued  in  1889),  and  in  free  evening  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses. 

Some  discussion  of  the  statistics  of  graduates  and  their  occuimtions 
are  of  interest.  The  data  are  taken  from  the  annual  catalogue  printed 
in  December,  1888.  This  shows  that  in  the  classes  of  1868  to  1888,  in- 
clusive, there  were  579  graduates.    The  employments  of  the  men 
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Tiviiig  aad  nccountetl  fi»r  li»ve  been  ultiBsiflwl  uml  tbc  number  gri>u))ed 
OS  ftiltoTS,  for  the  Make  uf  8tatisticul  vomparisou : 

( 1)  TeefaDtcal  or  proft.'SsioaBl  work  in  tliH  ilireut  lino  of  lliu  conrae  nf  Htudy  taken 

b}'  the  Htndcnt. 

(2)  Teclmical  work,  but  not  in  tliu  line  or  coiinu;  takt^n  uh  atnilcnt. 

(3)  BaeiuPM  niauagement,  etv.,  uf  ik  kinil  iliri-ctty  coimoctuil  wllli  <'oiinHi  tiiken 

as  Htnilent. 

(4)  BiwineBH  of  a  kiud  quite  il)8coun«i't<-il  from  voiirse  tukcii  an  Mtuilent. 

(5)  TearhiDg. 

(6)  Other  prufeiwional  •><:(; up atiuus  (iiivilii-inr,  luw,  rti-.). 

(7)  Studying  fnrthor. 

It  will  be  easily  approtiiattiil  tlmt  the  line  of  demarcation  betwiwu 
groaiM  I  and  3  is  very  ill-delined,,iiiid  it  woidd  iierbiipu  be  quite  a» 
well  to  claHs  these  two  toj^etlier.  (^ert^iinly  the  relative  percenbi};e8 
under  pwups  3  and  1  fail  to  come  up  to  tlie  ratio  of.  the  amount 
of  buRiness  management  to  the  t«chui(uil  work  doite  by  the  g"aduatett. 
The  ratio  ia  much  greiiter,  the  men  liaving,  to  a  lai-ger  extent,  become 
engaged  in  the  bunineas  management  (aa  in  mtlla,  maunfivcturing  estub 
ments,  railwayB,  etc.),  which  they  have  apiiroiiclied  through  tbe  tei-lnii- 
cal  side,  as  engineer  or  chemist,  ete.,  I'ather  than  througli  the  counting 
hoose  or  office. 

Id  order  to  compare  the  i>ercentagC8  for  earlier  and  later  cJasHeR,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  olimintite  the  errors  which  would  enter  in  iming 
figures  'baaed  upon  averages  of  a  few  Htudeuts,  us  when  single  cliu^ea 
Mr«  taken,  the  averages  have  been  taken  by  eomhiuing  the  classca  from 
1S«8  to  1879,  inclusive,  and  again  from  1880  to  1888,  inclusive. 

rEhe  resulta  are  : 

GRADUATES  (LIVIKU  AND  HEAKD  FItOM). 
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Utt-TB;  ineliutTe 

UW-W,  indoilTe 
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The  interpretation  of  these  flguroa  must  be  mivde  with  caution.  It 
is  obvioas  that  thu  nifyority  ((>0  pc;r  cent-.)  of  the  graduates  continue 
in  tbe  technical  professions  ui>on  whi<:li  tlie  luHtitute  launche<l  tliem. 
About  12  i)er  cent,  are  found  in  technical  work  in  other  lines  than 
thftt  for  which  their  course  directly  prepared  them,  yet  for  which, 
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doubtless,  tlioir  tx^cbnical  tniiniTip  was  a  goocl  (general  basis.  Tlie2 
I)er  cent,  of  ^oup  li  are  mainly  or  wbolly  men  who  have  f^wn  into 
l)urely  business  uuinagement  or  superintendence  in  kinds  of  work 
in  which  they  have  first  been  engaged  technically  in  the  line«  of  their 
Institute  training.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  desirable  outcome  of  the 
work  of  this  i)ortion  of  the  men,  and  there  are  certainly  many  grouped 
under  1,  whose  work  is  largely  that  of  group  3,  but  who  still  are,  to  some 
extent,  engaged  in  the  technical  part  of  the  business. 

Grouj)  4  contains  about  8  i>er  cent,  of  the  graduates.  Tliese,  with 
perhaps  half  of  group  6,  rei)resent  all  the  men  who  are  not  engaged 
ui)on  work  for  which  their  Institute  career  was  designed  as  a  more  or 
less  training.  It  is  and  has  always  been  claimed  for  the  technical 
courses  that  while  they  were  not  specially  designed  to  fit  men  for  a 
general  business  career,  yet  they  afforded  a  training  which  would  he  at 
least  as  valuable  for  that  end  as  a  classical  course.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting ti}  know  the  oi)inions  of  this  8  or  9  per  cent,  upon  the  justice  of 
this  claim.  There  has,  however,  always  been  at  the  Institute  a  course 
more  or  less  general  in  its  nature,  but  u])on  a  scientific  rather  than  a 
classical  basis,  which  was  intended  for  such  men.  Those  who  have 
taken  that  course  and  have  gone  into  business  are  classed  under  group  1 
and  not  under  4 ;  they  make  up,  however,  but  a  «mall  number.  The  jier- 
centage  of  teachers  is  12,  as  given  by  column  5.  Of  these  about  two- 
thirds  remain  on  the  tesiching  staff  of  the  Institute,  one-fifth  being 
members  of  the  Facmlty.  About  2  per  cent,  of  the  gi'aduates  are  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  etc.,  and  4  per  cent,  are  engjiged  upon  advanced  studies 
at  the  Institute  or  abroad.  From  these  figures  the  inference  that  the 
Institute  is  training  a  class  of  men  wanted  by  the  community  is  inev- 
itable, and  this  inference  is  made  still  more  imperative  by  the  readincfls 
with  which  the  graduates  find  immcHliate  employment.  In  some  depart- 
ments the  demand,  by  direx»t  applications,  for  men  has  repeatedly 
.exceeded  the  number  available,  on  stmie  occasions  more  than  twice  the 
number  graduating  from  one  class  in  the  department  having  been  called 
for  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

That  the  influence  of  the  institution  is  wide-reaching  is  shown  by  the 
geographical  distribution  of  its  graduates,  as  well  as  that  of  its  students, 
already  presented.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  graduates 
(out  of  550  living  and  heard  from)  as  located  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  in  foreign  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  their  regular  voca- 
ti(ms.  Of  these  but  20  are  still  students,  viz,  4  in  Germany  and  16  in 
this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  return  which  the  Institute  must  have 
made,  or,  rather,  must  be  making  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  through 
the  influence  of  275  graduates  (or  just  one-half  of  those  here  consid- 
ered) and  i)robably  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  all  those  now 
living  up  to  the  class  of  1889,  now  resident  in  the  ^K^te.  If  the  saine 
fraction  of  former  students  not  graduates  remains^  their  number  would 
be  about  1,300. 
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Geographical  diatrilution  of  550  graduates  of  the  Institute,  as  reported  in  October ^  1888, 


UiriTBD  STATES. 

Alabama 2 

Arkansas 1 

CalifornU 7 

Colorado 16  |  Now  Hompabiro 


Minnesota 13 

MisHUtiri 5 

Montana 2 

Nebraska 3 

Nevada 2 


9 


Connectioat 8 

Dakota 1 

Florida 1 

Georgia 2 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 27 

Iowa 5 

Indiana 1 

Kansas 4 

Kentncky 7 

Loniaiana 1 

Maine 4 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 275 

Michigan 3 


New  Jersey 9 

Now  Mexico 1 

New  York 30 

North  Carolina 2 

Ohio 18 

Pennsylvaniu 35 

Rhode  Island 6 

South  Carolina 1 

Tennossoe 2 

Texas 1 

Utah 1 

Vermont 6 

YTaahington 3 

Washington,  D.  C 3 

West  Virginia 2 


Wisconsin 3 

Wyoming 1 

Total  in  42  States  and 
Territories .•)26 

FORBION  COUNTBIKS. 

Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

Canada  

China 

England 

France  

(ronnany  (students) 

Hawaiian  Islands 

i  Japan  

!  Mexico 


Total  abroad 24 

Grand  total 550 


Boston,  Mass.,  October,  1889. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

By  Homer  T.  Fuller,  pu.  d. 

Tliis  iriHtitiite  wiis  chartered  by  the  legislatare  of  Massachusetts  May 
10,  1805,  iuid  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  November  12, 1868. 
It  is  authorized  t-o  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  The  city 
of  Worcester,  where  it  is  located,  contains  over  80,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  lar^ijely  engaged  in  greatly  varied  manufactures,  the  successfid  provS- 
ecution  of  which  re(i aires  both  for  design  and  execution  unusual  iiitd- 
ligence  and  skill.  The  atmosidiere  of  the  city  is  one  of  industry,  euter- 
prise,  and  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  a  location  highly  advantageous  for 
such  a  school. 

The  institution,  which  has  already  graduated  eighteen  classes,  was 
established  through  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  its  founders  that  it  was 
possible  advantageously  to  unite  in  a  course  of  training  thorough  mental 
discipline  and  a  knowledge  of  the  applications  of  science  to  some  of  tbe 
practical  arts.  The  experience  of  all  who  have  been  immediately  von- 
nected  with  the  institute*,  and  of  those  who  have  been  more  remote  and 
occasional  observers  of  its  work,  confirms  the  confidence  of  its  trustees 
in  th(».  wisdom  both  of  the  general  principles  of  its  organization  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  its  purpose  has  been  attained. 

FOUNDATION. 

The  institute  was  founded  by  John  Boynton,  esq.,  of  Templeton,  in 
1865,  and  its  scoi)e  and  puriK)8e  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter  of  gift,  dated  May  1,  1865: 

Being  desLrons  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  property  which,  in  the  good  providenw 
of  God,  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  m^ 
fellow  men,  I  have  determined  to  set  apart,  and  doherehy  set  apart  and  give  the buid 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollam,  for  the  endowment  and  perpetual  support  of  a  fr^ 
school  or  inKtitute,  to  bo  establiuhed  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  for  the  benefit  o* 
the  youth  of  that  county. 

The  aim  of  this  H<^hool  shall  ever  be  the  instruction  of  youth  in  those  brandies  <rf 
education  not  usually  tau«i:ht  in  the  public  schools  which  are  essential  and  best  adapted 
to  train  the  young  for  practical  life;  an<l  especially  that  such  as  are  intending  to  be 
median icH  or  manufacturers  or  fanners  may  attain  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  applicabh)  to  their  pursuits  which  will  qualify  them  in  the  beet 
manner  for  on  intelligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  their  business;  and  that  snch 
as  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  any  of  the  branches  of  mercantile  business  shall 
in  like  manner  be  instructed  in  those  parts  of  learning  most  9eivi<}^bl^  tQ  tll9B;  ttd 
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that  luoh  a«(lo8ign  to  become  toaohero  of  common  hcIiooIh,  or  hcLooIh  of  a  like  chsiruotor 
asonr  couimon  schools,  may  bo  in  the  best  manner  fitted  for  their  ealhnji^;  and  the 
Tarions  BchemeH  of  study  and  conrses  of  instruction  shall  always  be  in  acrordauco 
with  this  fuudametal  desi^,  so  as  thereby  to  meet  a  want  which  our  public  schools 
hATe  hitherto  but  inadequately  supplied. 

This  peiiend  aim  has  l>e^n  steadily  kopt  in  view,  and  otiiers,  chiefly 
residents  of  the  city  and  eoiinty,  without  whose  eoiJperation  the  early 
purpose  of  the  school  could  not  have  been  realized,  have  generously 
supplemented  the  original  gift,  and  have  enabled  the  school  more  per- 
fectly to  fulfill  the  intent  of  its  founder. 

GENERAL   PLAN. 

The  institute  offers  a  good  (education,  based  on  the  "Imathematics, 
moilem  languages,  physical  sciences,  and  drawing,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  some  branch  of  applied  science.  It  is  <\si)ecially  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  b<»  ])repared  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers, 
chemist^s,  or  designers,  for  the  duties  of  their  respective  professions.- 

Tlie  plan  of  organization  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  pol^\i;echnic  schools 
of  Europe,  but  with  such  modifications  as  are  rendered  necessary  by 
differing  conditions.  Special  prominence,  however,  is  given  to  the  ele- 
ment of  practice  which  is  recpiirtHl  in  every  department. 

In  favor  of  this  feature  of  the  training  adopted  at  the  institute  there 
may  be  assigned  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  successful  and  sagacious  manu- 
£EictuTers  and  business  men,  as  well  as  many  able  eiburators,  continually 
recur  to  the  idea  of  combining  manual  labor  with  school  instnuition 
shows  the  increasing  demand  for  a  ('loser  union  of  theory  and  practice 
Id  te<*hnical  training. 

(2)  Those  who  are  ac^tively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering  are 
generally  agree<l  that  every  young  man  training  for  an  engineer  should 
acquire  familiarity  with  the  practical  side  of  his  profession.  •  The  air- 
quirement  of  thi^  manual  dexterity,  conc(Mled  by  all  to  be  d<»sirable,  may 
precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  theoretical  instruction.  In  this  school 
the  two  are  combined. 

(3)  Most  of  the  ytning  men  who  have  graduated  from  the  institut<5 
have  reaclily  found  employment  in  situations  for  which  their  tedmii'al 
education  particularly  i)repared  tlu'in,  and  have  juoved  themselves  well 
fitted  for  their  work. 

But  while  practice  is  made  thus  i»rominent,  it  is  insisted  that  it  should 
spring  from  a  cle^r  comprehension  of  i)rinciples.  Practice  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  means  and  help  to  the  best  instruction.  With  this  view  of  its  re- 
lation to  theoretical  work  in  the  sch(M)l  training,  the  student's  entrance 
on  the  pursuit  he  has  chosen  beccunes  an  expansion  of  his  course  of 
study  rather  than  an  abrui)t  transition  to  a  new  sphere  of  life. 

In  acquiring  knowledge  of  any  form  of  handicraft,  or  of  the  practical 
industries  by  which  society  is  supjwrted  and  carried  on,  it  is  esseutiiil 
217 21 
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Tl:f  :'-ov,>iT:..:.i  ii.  ;il;:t-nKi  art-re^irfSviittMl  by  the  contents  of  Oluey's 
111  <  r:»  •  i;li  m:'-  Hi-:':i*r  Al.:i-:na  as  far  as  tjuailratie  equations,  indiidiBg 
iLV..*.'.ir:.i::,  t  V4i!;;':i«ii.  tlit.Miiy  ••!  i-xiM«nfiit<.  and  racheal.s. 

In  l.i^t"iy  Jnhii-^ii'T/.**  lli>tuiy  nf  thr  UnittMl  States  rejireseuts  the 
kiinl  jiinl  aiimnnt  ff  wmk  Th*-  ai'i»h(-ant  should  have  done. 

In  KnL'li^h  all  iandidat«.-<  fur  admission  will  be  e.\aniine<l  on  syntax 
ami  tln'  <;iitiii>ni  nt  ineornu-t  <-oustnn-ti<ins.  and  will  be  required  to  writ*? 
an  <'>say.  ooinM-t  in  sitrlliu;:.  pum-tuatiim,  division  into  parajrraplis* 
^ranmiai".  anil  fxiir«'ssit»n.  on  souii*  subjei-t  assij;ned  at  the  time  of  exam* 
inati<»n.  Kv*-ry  randidatr  is  i-xjH'cted  to  1m»  familiar  with  all  the  books* 
]jn-s<Tib<d  fi»r  any  ;:ivi'U  yrar.  Special  attention  is  ealled  to  the  net*^ 
sity  of  roinph'te  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  Enjrlish  grammar. 

Tlu' rrquin'ments  in  I-'n'n«h  are,  (I)  tlie  ability  to  read  easy  Freucb 
prose,  and  (2)  prolicicnry  in  elementary  jrramnnir. 

Wliile  the  conditions  of  admission  4*oniprise  only  the  requisites m^i^' 
tionrd  ai)ove,  vet  it  is  advisable  that  candiilates  betbre  applyinir  tak«* 
full  hi;,di-sc.ho<d  course,  includinjr,  if  possible,  su<h  knowledge  ol'Latm? 
(Jrrck,  and  ancient  an<l  mediaeval  history  as  is  generally  required  for 
admission  to  college. 

TIm»  entrance  examination  is  intended  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  t<H* 
caiididatt*,  j;ives  reastmable  inomise  of  success  in  the  studies  <if  the  in^' 
tute.    AH  eaniUdates  arc  hehl  to  be  on  probation  until  the  cud  of  the 
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first  half-year,  and  the  student's  standing  at  that  time  determines  his 
ftitiire  course. 

In  ease  then^  are  several  <-andidates  for  acbnission  who  reside  at  or 
near  one  of  the  hir<rer  eities  of  the  country  outside  !New  Knghmd,  an 
exaniinaticm  for  admission  in  January  or  June  may  he  arran^^fed  for  at 
such  ])oint,  provided  ap])li(?ants  give  notice  to  the  pr(»sident  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  least  0  weeks  ])rior  to  the  time  of  regular  examination  in  \Vor<-(^s- 
ter.  For  such  special  examinations  a  fee  of  $5  will  be  paid  by  each 
applicant. 

Students  can  enter  an  a<lvan<*ed  chiss  at  th(»  time  of  any  regular  ex- 
amination, after  satisfactory  (Examination  in  tJie  work  already  pursued 
by  that  class. 

APPUKNTICE   ('LASS. 

A  class  is  received  at  the  beginning  of  tlu^  second  half-year  on  the 
following  (!onditions: 

(1)  Each  a])plicaut  shall  pass  the  re({uisite  examination  for  adm'ission 
to  the  institute. 

(2)  The  class  will  sjiend  37  hours  a  w(^t»k  in  the  shop,  0  in  free-hand 
drawing,  and  5  in  recitation,  till  July  1.  The  shop  work  will  be  in  the 
woikI  room. 

(3)  In  8ei)tember  follow  ing  their  admission,  the  nu»nd)ers  of  this  (rlass 
who  pass  the  (examination  in  June  will  join  the  n^gular  junior  class,  and 
proceed  with  the  (course,  of  study  as  it  is  laid  (h)wn  in  the  catah)gue. 

(4)  Any  student  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  from  this  class  who  does 
not,  during  the  preparatory  half-y(»ar,  (»vince  decideil  aptness  for  me- 
chanics. 

(5)  These  rules  are  subject  to  such  changes  and  revision  as  ex])eri- 
ence  may  indicate. 

Special  attention  is  calh^l  to  the  fact  that  all  heginnerH  in  mechaniat 
muHt  enter  the  ap])rentice  chiss. 
The  capacity  of  the  wood  room  limits  the  nund>er  in  this  class  to  32. 

OKCfANIZATION. 

The  training  of  stud(mts  preparing  to  be  mechanical  engineers  occu- 
pies 3 J  ycjars;  that  of  all  oth(»rs  3  years  of  oS  ireels  each.  There  are, 
therefore,  four  classes,  viz:   Apprentice,  junior,  middle,  and  senior. 

PLAN   OF   INSTRl^CTION. 

Instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  hictur(^s,  and  practice,  which  to- 
gether constitute  a  synnnetrical  cours(*  of  study.  The  course  closes 
with  the  pr(»paration  by  each  student  of  a  th(»sis  or  n^port.  Members 
of  the  apjjrentice  class  who  apjx^ar  in  the  junior  class  are  excused  from 
free  drawing  for  tlie  first  half  year;  and  during  senior  y(»ar  the  (.'oursea 
for  the  ditterent  departments  vary,  but  otherwise  all  students  attend 
the  recitations  and  lectures  appointed  for  their  resi>ective  classes.  But 
fhe  exercises  in  practice  are  widely  diilerent. 
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Recit4itlonH. — The  (;laH8e8  recite  in  Kiuall  divisions,  and  time  eiioag 
allotted  to  earh  recitation  to  secore  the  utmoAt  thoroughness. 

LexitureH  are  given  by  all  the  i)rofessors  on  topics  suggested  by  tl 
work,  as  o(;casion  may  demand,  and  in  some  departments  this  fon 
instruction  is,  of  necessity,  chiefly  employed.  Students  are  in  all  a 
required  to  take  notes  and  to  sustain  examination  on  the  lectures. 

Courses  of  study  and  practice  are  offered  in  the  following  dej. 
ments. 

1.  Moclmincal  eiigineeriug. 

2.  Civil  i'ligiuoeriiig. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  KliMrtrieal  eugiiiceriiig. 

5.  PhyHieal  and  iiolitical  Bcieuce. 

Theses. — Each  student  before  graduating  is  required  to  prepare 
submit  to  tlie  fjiculty  a  satisfactory  report  or  thesis  on  some  sul 
conn^fcted  with  his  special  department.  xVt  i^ommencement  abstr 
of  these  i)apers  are  presented  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  d 

OUTLINE   OF  STUDIES  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

[Thu  figuroH  iudicato  the  houn*  por  week  for  each  study.] 
I.— MECHANICAL  KXGINKRRIXtJ. 

Apprentice  half-year.     (January  to  June.) 

SbojK — I*ractice  in  woodwork  and  n 


English,  French,  5. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


First  t^^rni : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
Genua  u,  4. 

Theoretical  eheniistry,  3. 
PhyHicrs. — Properties  of  bodies,  lue 

ehanics,  and  sounds,  3. 
Practice,  10. 


ing,  36^. 

Junior  year. 

Second  tenn : 
Algebra,  1. 


First  ivTin : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
Descriptive  geometry,  3. 
German,  4. 
Chemistry  (qnalitative  analysis)  and 

mineralogy,  2. 
Physics.— Electricity,  1. 
Free  drawing,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Practice,  10. 


Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  2. 
Analytical  geometry,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistv,  5. 
Physics. — Light  and  heat,  3. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  2. 
!  Practice,  10. 

Additional  summer  practice,  168. 

Middle  year. 

I  Second  term : 
'  Calculus,  6. 

i  German,  4. 

I  Chemistry  (qnalitative  aualysui)! 

mineralogy,  2. 

Metallurgy,  1. 

A])])lied  physics,  1. 

Physical  laboratory,  2. 

Steam  engineering,  2. 

Free  drawing,  2. 

Mechanical  drawing,  4. 

Practice,  10. 

Additional  summer  praoticoi  168. 
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Senior  ifmr. 


TintietTAt 

Theoretic.il  mechanics,  3. 
Applied  uiechauicSy  2. 
Thennodynamics  (second  half),  2. 
History  and  litcratnrc,  5. 
Indnstrial  chemistry  (t^rst  half)*  2. 
Applied  physics. — EhM^tricity,  2. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  4. 
Steam  engineering,  2. 
Practice,  10. 


Second  term : 

A]>pli«'d  mechanics,  inclnding  hy- 
draulics and  kinematics,  5. 

Steam  engineering,  1. 

Thermodynamics  (first  half),  2. 

Political  science,  5. 

Geology  (second  half),  2. 

Thesis  work. — Engineering  or  rlec- 
tri<'al  laboratory,  H. 

Practice,  including  machine  design, 
10. 


II.— CIVIL   KNGINKKRIXG. 


Junior  year. 


First  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistrj',  5. 
Physics. — Properti«\s  of  bodies,  me- 
chanics, and  sound,  3. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


Second  term : 
Algebra,  1. 
Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  2. 
Analytical  geometry,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  3. 
Physics. — Light  ami  lu'at,  3. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  tlrawing,  2. 
Plane    snrv«*ying.  —  Lectures,    field 

practice,  iihitting,  10. 
Ad<iitioiial  practice,  April,  June,  and 

July,  168. 


Middle  year. 


^^^t,  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
DcTHcriptive  geometry,  3. 
Oerman,  4. 

Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
To|>ogTaphical  surveying.  — LecturcH, 
field  practice,  mapping,  10. 


Second  term: 
(.'alculus,  6. 
German,  4. 

Chemistry,  qiml.  analysis,  2. 
Mineralogy,  2. 
Metallurgy,  1. 
Applit^d  physics,  1. 
Physical  laboratorj',  2. 
Steam  engineering,  2. 
F'ree  drawing,  2. 
Mechanical    drawing    and    stereot* 

omy,  4. 
Railroad       engineering.  —  Lectures, 

field  practice,  mapping,  estimates, 

10. 
Additional  practice,  April,  June,  and 

July,  168. 
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Senior 

First  term:  | 

Theoretical  moolianicH,  3.  | 

Applit^d  mechanics,  2. 

Thermodyuamics  (second  half),  2. 

History  and  literature,  5. 

Industrial  chemistry  (first  half),  2. 

Applie<l  physics. — Electricity,  2. 

Physii-al  laboratory,  2. 

Mechanical  drawing  and  stereotomy, 
l. 

Steam  enjopneerinp;,  2. 

Stresses  in  trusses,  roads,  streets,  and 
pavements,  cements  and  mortars, 
and  lectures  on  various  subjects,  10. 


year. 

Second  term : 

Applied  mechanics,  inclndinjr  by* 
draulics,  stone  arches,  and  retail- 
ing walls,  6. 

Tliermodynamics  (first  half),  2. 

Political  science,  5. 

Geology  (second  half),  2. 

Steam  engineering,  1. 

Thesis  work,  6. 

Stresses  in  bridge  tmsaes,  bridge  de- 
signing, iron  arches,  high  reserA'oir 
walls,  lectures  on  various  subjects, 
10. 


III.— CHEMISTRY. 


First  term : 
Algebra,  3. 
Geometry,  3. 
English,  1. 
(Termau,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Prc»perties  of  bodies,  me 

chanics,  and  soumi,  3. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


Junior  year. 

Second  t«rm : 
Algebra,  1. 


First  term : 

Analytical  geometry,  4. 
Descriptive  geometry,  3. 
German,  4. 
Mineralogy,  4. 
Physics. — Electricity,  1. 
Mechanical  drawiui^,  G. 
Analytical  chemistry,  9. 
Technical  German,  1. 


First  term : 

('hemical  philosophy,  1. 
Organic  chemiHtry,  3. 
History  and  literature,  5. 
Industrial  chemistry  (fii-st  half),  2. 
Applied  jdiysics. — Electricity,  2. 
Physical  laboratory,  2. 
Mechanical  drawing,  4. 
Analytical  chemistry,  11. 
Technical  German,  1. 


Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  2. 
Anal^-tical  geometry,  1. 
German,  4. 

Theoretical  chemistry,  3. 
Physics. — IJght  and  beat,  3. 
Analytical  chennstry,  9. 
Technical  Genua n,  1. 
Free  drawing,  6. 

Extra  laboratory  work  (duringtenn), 
100. 

Middle  year. 

Second  term: 
Calculus,  6. 
German,  4. 
Metallurgy,  1. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Physi<*al  laboratory,  2. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  6. 
Analytical  chemistry,  11. 
Teehnical  German,  1. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (duringtenn), 
168. 
Senior  year. 

'  Second  term : 

Organic  chemistry,  4. 
1  Technical  Gernmn,  1. 

I  Political  science,  5. 

CJeologj^  (second  half),  2. 

Si)ecial  chemical  work,  15. 

Extra  laboratory  work  ( during teiin)i 
(W. 
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IV. — ELECTRICAI.  RXOINEERINO. 


[A  four  abd  one-half  yoara*  r-onrse.] 


f*af  three  and  one-balf  ycarH  the  course  is  identical  with  that  pnrsned  by  the  stn- 
ents  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department.  The  hiHt  year  of  the  course  id 
evoted  entirely  to  electrical  work,  according  to  the  following  plan : 


'irat  term : 

Mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  3. 

Dynamo  electric  machinery,  3. 

Applications  of  electricity. — Signals, 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems, 
etc.^  2. 

Laboratory  work. — Electrical  nicas- 
nrcmentSy  determination  of  con- 
stants and  construction  of  appa- 
ratus, 20. 

Beading  and  reports. 


Second  term : 

Applications  of  electricity. — IllUml* 
nation,  transmission  of  power^ 
etc.,  2. 

Electrical  engineering. — Design  of 
dynamo,  electric  machinery,  lines, 
stations,  etc.,  6. 

Laboratory  work.— Magnetic  meas- 
urements, efticiency  tests  of  dyna- 
mos, motors,  batteries,  and  lamps, 
20. 

Reading  and  rex)orts. 


V. — PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  KCIEXCE. 


Junior  year. 


Int  year : 
Algebra,  2. 
Geometry,  3. 
Trigonometry,  1. 
English,  1. 
German,  4. 
General  chemistry,  5. 
Physics. — Properties  of  bodies,  me- 
chanics, and  sound,  3. 
Free  drawing,  6. 


Second  year: 
Algebra,  2. 
Solid  geometry,  2. 
Trigonometry,  1. 
German,  4. 
GeiHTal  chemistry,  3. 
Physics. — Light  and  heat,  3. 
Analytical  i^hemistry,  10. 
Scientific  (Tcnnan,  1. 
Free  drawing,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing,  2. 
Extra  laboratory  work  (total  hours), 
100. 


Middle  year. 


*int  term: 

Analytical  geometry,  5. 
Scientific  Gcnnan,  2. 
Physics. — Electricity,  2. 
German,  4. 
Applied  physics,  1. 
Mineralogy,  4. 
Mechanical  drawing.  G. 
Analytical  chemistry,  7. 
Extra  labonitory  work  (total  hours), 
68. 


I  Second  term: 

j  English  literature,  3. 

!  (Jeology.  2. 

Metallurgy,  1. 

German,  4. 

French,  3. 

Physics. — Heat,  1 ;  electricity,  1. 

Apjdied  i>hysics,  1. 

Physical  laboratory,  2. 

Scientific  German,  2. 

Sanitary  chemistry,  4. 

Mechanical  drawing,  4. 

Field     Iiotany    and    geology    (total 
hours),  168. 
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Senior  yeari 


StTond  torin: 

Political  science,  5. 
Advanced  i»olitica1  economy  and  cod- 
Ktitutionnl  history  *  5. 


First  trnii: 

P<»1iti(*a1  eeon(»niy,  5. 

HiMtory,  general  and  const  it  ntional, 

0. 

PbynicH.— Electricity,  1.  1  Physical  laboratory,  10. 

Apidic<l  jdiysicH,  3.  '  Applied  physics,  1. 

i*hysical  lalxiratory,  9.  Cjeoloj^y  and  industrial  cheiuistr)', 2. 

('heniistry. — Water  analysis,  1.  Thesis  work,  fi. 

STFDIKS   (COMMON   TO    ALL   DEPARTMENTS. 

(•ortaiii  studios  are  c^miinon  to  all  tbcMlepaitments,  for  it  ifl  the  aim 
of  the  institute  U^  give  as  coiiiplete  a  jr^iieral  tMlucatioii  a^  i^ssibleas 
well  as  to  point  out  the  true  relation  of  theory  and  pnu*tice.  Tlie«eare 
chiefly  the  foDowiuj^: 

MATUKMATICS. 

The  work  in  pun*  mathematics  extending  over  2  years' time,  ombrafes 
alj;ehra,  /jfeometry,  tri^jjononietry,  analytieal  jijeoinetry,  descriptive  geom- 
etry, and  calculus.     (See  s<'heme  above.) 

.   MOI>KKN    LAN<irA4iKS. 

In  this  institute  ^reat  ini])ortance  is  attached  to  the  study  of  moileni 
lanj»ua^es.  French  ami  <  Icrnian  are  studied  for  their  disciplinar>' valu^i 
for  tlie  intrinsic  w<u'th  of  their  literature,  and  for  the  advant^ijre  tothe 
scientific  student  in  availing  himself  of  the  information  relatin«r  to  to 
si^erial  department  to  !)e  found  in  works  in  these  lani^ua^JTCH.  The 
}>ower  to  converse  in  French  and  German  is  not  aimed  at,  but  ratlier 
the  ability  to  rt»ad  w(dl  FriMich  and  GermaiL  For  this  puri>o«3  tbe 
thorou^li  ami  syst(»matic  study  of  their  structure  and  idh)ms  is  indis- 
pensable. 

For  entranct*  an^  recpiired  the  readinj^  of  easy  French  prose  and  the 
translation  of*  simi)le  English  into  French.  In  the  apprentice  year 
French  is  <ontinued,  and  there  is  also  the  critical  study  of  one  or  more 
standard  authtus  in  Fn<;lish. 

J)urin^Juni(U'  and  middle  years  all  students  have  Oennau,  and iu  this 
work  translation  of*  Kn<4:lish  into  (rcnnan  is  constantly  erajdoyed  i" 
(•onnection  Avith  the  translation  of  (fcnnan  into  En;Lr1ish.  In  these  ex- 
ercises and  in  all  others  earelul  attentiim  is  devoted  to  the  corroct  use 
of  Knj^lisb,  and  constant  practice  in  writing  is  re^piired. 

IIISTOHY,  LITKUATriM'..    AM)    rOLITU'AL   SCIKNCK. 

In  the  scMiior  y(»ar,  by  means  of  liMtures,  text-lK)ok8,  recitations^  ex- 
tensive and  th(u*oujj:h  rea<lin«i:.  oial  rei)orts,  essays,  and  debater  the 
att<Mni)t  is  mad(».  to  familiarize  the  studcnfs  with  the  liistory  andlit*'*' 
lure  of  their  country  and  to  secure  for  them  a  c^lear  and  correct  style ^^^ 
Hiwakinjf  and  writing,'.  . 
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The  proater  part  of  tlic  tiiiu*  oftlio  w^nior  yoar  is  ^Irvotnl  to  political 
science.  Tlie  desi^i  is  to  instnict  the  stu<h*iits  in  the  political  institu^ 
tiouA  and  history  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  them  as  familiar  as 
the  time  will  admit  with  the  economit?  and  indnstrial  iiroblems  of  the 
time. 

PHYSICS. 

Instnietion  in  this  snbject  commences  with  the  c/mrse  and  extends 
thn)ugh  2J  y(*ftrs.  Tlii'ct^  terms  are  dc»vot(»d  to  lectures  and  rwitations 
in  general  physic^s.  For  <»xi)erimcntal  illustration  a  lar^e  colle<'tion  of 
nimlem  apparatus  has  been  ]mrchased  recently  from  the  lu'st  makers. 

Following  the  lectures  on  ^(»nerjd  ])liysics  is  a  courw*  of  laboratory 
work  extending  through  on(»  year.  Th<»  exercises  j)rei)ar(Ml  for  the 
students'  practice  are  chiefly  (|uantitative,  involving  measurements  in 
all  departments  of  physical  science,  special  attention  being  given  to 
electricity. 

Fifty  lec^tures  on  apjdied  physics  an^  given  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
terms  of  the  course*,  electric  lighting  and  the  traiismission  of  ]K)wer  by 
electricity  IxMug  the  ]>riiu*i])al  topics. 

The  rooms  of  the  depai-tnuMit  are  in  the  new  Salisbury  labonitories, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  and  ])ortions  of  the  first  and  base- 
ment floors.  A  small  stone  building  in  whose  construction  no  iron  was 
used  has  l)een  (»recte<l  near  the  southeast  entrance  to  the  gr(mnds. 
This  building  will  be  connected  with  the  Salisbury  laboratories  by  heavy 
wires,  will  contain  standard  galvanometers  and  a]>])aratus  for  magnetic 
measurements. 

The  laboratory  in  all  its  departments  is  well  equii)i)ed  with  instru- 
mental for  precise  meaj*urenu»nts,  of  the  latest  modc»ls  of  ai)j)roved  work- 
manship. It  also  possesses  for  (»lectrical  work  several  dynamometers 
for  jwwer  measurements,  together  with  dynamo-electric  machines  and 
motors  of  various  types. 

CIIKMISTRY. 

The  work  in  chemistry'  for  all  students  is  as  follows: 
During  junior  year  a  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  theoretical 
chemistry.  This  includes  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  a  (les4*ription 
of  the  nonmetallic  and  nu^allic  elements  an<l  their  c<mipounds.  Two 
lectures  are  given  each  week,  a  weekly  re^'itation  of  the  class  by  <livisi(ms 
is  held,  and  the  students  arc*  required  to  work  in  the  laboratory  two 
hours  per  week  for  one  term. 

In  middle  year,  a  course*  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel,  including  the  examination  of  ores,  inetluMls  of  blast-furnace 
reduction,  and  ns(»s  of  the  pnxlucts — i»spe<*ially  for  foundry  work  and 
the  manufacturet  of  wrought  iron  and  stc»el  by  various  pi-ocess(»s — in- 
fluence of  other  elenu'iits  on  iron  and  steel,  corr<»sion  of  these  and  other 
metals  and  best  methmls  <»f  ]»reventing  su(*h  cori*osion,  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  iron  and  steel  in  structural  work. 
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Ill  this  year  also,  for  the.  students  in  all  departments  except  tliatof 
clieniistrj-,  there  is  a  brief  c^ourse  in  qualitative  analysis,  including 
lalM>r<itory  work  ^^ith  s])ecial  reference  to  the  examination  of  alloys  and 
minerals. 

MIN'KRALCMSY. 

The  work  in  this  subject  taken  in  middle  year  embraces  the  study  of 
crystallogi^aphy  and  other  physical  proi)ei1:ie8  of  minerals,  the  use  «f 
the  blowi)ipe,  the  examination  and  determination  of*  specimens  by 
physical  characters  and  by  lK)tli  dry  and  wet  tests,  the  uses  of  minewls 
in  the  arts — jis  for  reduction  to  metals,  for  fluxes,  pottery,  pigments, 
Qtit. — and  the  constitution  of  tlu^  more  (*ommon  rocks. 

INDI'STRIAI.  CHEMISTRY. 

In  the  first  term  of  senior  year  there  are  lectures  given  on  varioos 
technical  subjects,  such  as  fuels,  pises  for  illumination,  i>etroleum  and  ite 
products,  alcohols,  fats  and  oils  (with  special  reference  to  their  use  as 
lubricants,  and  the  best  methinls  of  detecting  injurious  impurities),  nitro- 
glycerin and  similar  exidosives,  and  aniline  dyes. 

<iKOIX»GY. 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  in  the  last  term  of  senior  year, 
and  includes  hM.*tures,  r(»citations,  examination  of  hand  s])eciniens,  and 
some  field  work ;  the  glacial  markings  and  deposits,  the  different  out- 
cro]>ping  strata,  and  the  extensive  quarries  in  Worcester  and  vicinity 
affording  ample  material  for  ilhistration.  The  <livi8ion8  of  the  subject 
to  Avhi(!h  most  attention  is  giveu  are: 

I.  Dynamical  geology,  including  the  physical  and  chemical  agencies 
whi<h  have  wrought  changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

II.  Stru<'tural  geology,  embra<*ing  lithology,  or  the  study  of  the 
mineral  composition  and  minuter  structural  features  of  rocks — in  which 
vahiable  aid  is  rendered  by  the  use  of  a  Nachet's  (grand  m(Mlele)  micro- 
s<*o]K»  constructed  specially  for  i)etrogi'aphic  work — stratigraphy,  jointed 
structure,  folds,  lanlts,  dikes,  veins,  et<*.,  and 

III.  So  much  of  histori<"al  geology  in  outline  and  general  age-cliarac- 
t eristics  as  the  time  will  admit. 

DRAWINfJ. 

All  students  are  taught  free-hand  drawing.  The  course  for  the  M^ 
juentice  yoav  emi)ra<*es  (1)  blacrkboard  practice,  (2)  the  principles  of 
(Uthographic  and  isometric  juojection  as  applied  to  constnicticm  in  the 
shop,  (3)  the  principles  and  practice  of  lettering,  (4)  outline  sketching 
from  geometrical  solids  and  natural  objects.  During  junior  year  th« 
•student  is  given  (1)  advanced  outline  drawing  from  objects,  workii< 
mo<lels,  and  from  machinery,  (2)  ])rinci])]es  of  light  and  shade  as  appli^ 
to  object  drawing,  (3)  sketching  and  shading  from  nature.    In  tW 
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idle  year  the  time  is  allotted  to  (1)  dia^ain  drawiiijj^  and  eularfjing 
e^lor,  (2)  principles  of  ('olor  as  appliiMl  to  frec^liaiid  object  drawings, 
8ket<^bing  and  coloring  from  nature. 

u  tlie  mecbanical  drawing  room  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of* 
truments,  shading  an<l  cohiring,  [>hine  and  isometric  projections,  and 
)  tlieory  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective;  also,  in  making  detailed 
1  finished  working  <lrawings  of  machines  from  specific  data,  including 
!  drawings  used  in  the  construction  of  tlie  machine  or  motor  built  in 
:  Wa»hburn  ma^'hine  shop  by  the  senior  class.  All  drawing  is  done 
ler  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING. 

^hose  who  desire  to  begin  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  7nu8t 
?r  the  apprentice  class,    ' 

'he  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  addition  to  the  studies  com- 
Q  to  all  departments,  inchnles  instruction  in  theoi-etical  and  applied 
chanics^  thermodynamics,  steam  enghieering,  (Engineering  laboratory 
rk,  juid  shop  i)nu*ti<*e. 

!n  theoretical  mechanics,  the  principles  of  statics  and  dynamics  are 
ight  and  illustrated  in  the  solution  of  a  wide  range  of  ])robh»ms,  in- 
iding  in  statics,  the  combination  of  the  simple  mech-mical  powers, 
)  determination  of  center  of  gravity  of  surfaces  and  solids,  the  eftect 
friction,  the  pressure  of  liquids,  and  center  of  pressure  of  immersed 
pfiu^ea,  and  in  dynamics,  relations  of  time,  space,  and  velo<!ity  in  uni- 
mly  ac!celerated  motion,  the  altitude,  rang(%  and  time  of  flight  of  luo- 
tiles,  the  imptwt  or  collision  of  bodies,  the  constrained  motion  of 
lies,  fnclnding  the  ])endulum,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  surfaces  and 
ids,  the  motion  of  licpiids,  etc. 

tu  applied  mechanics,  problems  are  solved  relating  to  the  strength 
1  deflection  of  beams,  ])illars,  and  girders,  the  bursting  strength  of 
lers,  pipes,  and  thick  hollow  <*ylinders,  the  torsional  strength  of  axles 

I  shafts,  the  constnurtion  of  g(»ars,  the  tlesigning  of  valve  moticms, 
energy  and  work  of  moving  bodies,  the  work  of  steam  in  the  steam 

inder,  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive,  th<»  transf<»rmation  of  en- 
y,  and  many  other  problems  relating  to  the  <*onstruction  of  hydraulic 
[  ste<am  motors  and  machineiv. 

'he  course  in  thermodynamics  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
wience,  the  developnuMit  of  the  fundamental  ecpiations  and  their 
dications  to  heat  engin(»s. 

II  steam  engineering,  the  student  is  made  fjimiliar  with  the  styles 
I  details  of  steam-engines  and  steam-lK)ilersin  general  use,  the  meas- 
Uient  and  computation  of  jiower  by  means  of  the  indicator  and  j)la- 
leter,  the  analytical  and  giaphical  methods  of  determining  the  eftect 
ihe  reciimK^ating  parts  of  the  engine  upon  the  distribution  of  energy 
Qie  crank  shaft,  the  principles  regulating  the  design  of  crank  shaft, 

wheel,  governor,  valve,  and  other  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
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theory  of  CM)iuponii<l  and  multiple  oxpunmou  engines,  the  eflwts  of  clear- 
ance' and  I'ylinder  condensation,  and  other  problems  relatinjr  to  the  pro- 
dnction  and  ns4'  of  steam  and  the  measurement  ami  tniusmi^^iou  uf 
•i)o\ver. 

IOii«j:inecrinp:  laboratory  work  includes  Imiler  and  engine  tests,  and 
other  exi>erimeiits  involving  the  nsi>  of  stejim -engineering  ap]>1iauci*j(. 
tlie  detcrmimititm  of  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  materials  of  con- 
strnction,  tests  of  economy  and  elliciency  of  nuiehine.s,  and  experuuwits 
in  hydraulics. 

siior  niACTicK. 

Two  i)rinciph»s  are  observcnl  in  tin*  arrangement  of  th<?  practice  in 
this  department:  First,  that  while  hibor  with  hand  tools  and  niachiues 
shouhl  \hi  wisely  bh^ndiHl,  yet,  since  machinery  has  a  (*on8tantly  increas- 
ing share  in  the  <"onversion  of  nniterial  into  useful  forms,  the  wliicated 
mechanic  shouhl  know  how  t4)  design,  constnu't,  and  assemble  tlieparts 
of  a  machine  as  well  as  how  to  make  its  ]mKlu«*t;  and,  second  thntex- 
<M>nence  in  construction  is  to  be  sought  as  a  most  vjilnable  factor  io 
instrnction. 

The  power  of  the  engineer  to  decide  uimn  general  grounds  the l)est 
fcu'in  and  material  for  a  machine,  and  to  cah'ulate  its  parts,  is  gri'Utly 
increased  by  blending  with  it  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  in  nmnipiilatiu^' 
the  material,  and  tlu'  fact  that  the  product  is  to  bc^  tested  and  iistiL 
kindles  interest  in  its  manufa<'ture  and  furnishes  a^biitional  incentive 
to  thoroughness  an<l  exact iu»ss.  After  the  <»arliest  lessons  tln»  i>rat^ice 
is  on  commercial  goods,  and  follows  the  best  nu^th(Kls  of  commerciiil 
]»roduction. 

For  this  work  unusual  facilities  are  oflered  at  the  Washbuni  shop  of 
the  polyte<*hnic  institute.  These  sho])S  were  fouiuled  by  the  late  Ilou. 
IchalMMl  Washburn,  of  Worcester.  They  c<uisist  of  a  three- story  cen- 
tral structur<»,  KM)  feet  huig  by  40  ftM^t  wide,  having  two  extensions  each 
.'55  l)y  10  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  and  a  two-stoiy  L,  75  by  2C  fi-cL 

The  building  contains  engine  room,  engine  and  boilers,  blacksmith 
sho]),  tool  rotun,  <lraiYing  ntom,  ]»ainting  and  finishing  nkom,  and  laigv 
work  rooms  tor  both  wood  and  metals,  fully  equipped  with  tools  and 
nnu'hinery.  Here  the  students  in  mechanical  engineering  spend  tbeir 
l»ractice  hours  as  apprentices,  and  it  is  found  that  the  pniduates  in  tliis* 
department  art*  as  skillful  mechanics  as  ordinary  apprentices  who  hare 
serv<Ml  'A  years  in  a  shoj),  and  they  have  in  addition  the  advantage  of 
a  soli<l  education. 

To  thes<»  advantages,  viz,  the  servii»e  of  construction  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  dis<*i])line  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  carefol 
<listribution  of  time,  and  relief  fnmi  all  unin»cessary  detail,  shoiiU  1* 
add<'d  tlu»  consideration  which  far  outweighs  theni  all,  that  the  student* 
come  to  their  work  with  the  jKMceptive  faculties,  the  reason,  the  jndg- 
ment,  and  the  taste  all  umler  constant  and  careful  training  in  school 
Theory  antl  priu;tice  accoin])any  and  sui)i)lem<»nt  each  other.    Undtf 
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these  conditions  it  is  clear  that  the  students  must,  durinj^  their  practice, 
have  direcjtiou  and  efficient  instniction.  To  provi<le  for  this  lion. 
Ichabod  Washburn  also  gave  a  fund  of  $50,(KM),  the  income  of  which 
may  be  appli(*d  towards  paying  the  running  expenses  of  the  shop,  with 
the  expectation  that  20  young  ummi  wouhl  receive  its  benefits.  With 
the  present  facihties  t)ver  100  are  accomuKKlated. 

In  general  the  apprentice  class  are  taught  the  use  of  wood-working 
tools  and  machinery;  the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes  work  mainly 
on  iron. 

Practice  in  the  machine  shop  and  (b'afting  rooms  is  given  in  manu- 
fiu^toring  the  products  enumerated  on  the  last  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  civil  engineers  join  the  mechanical  engineers  in  the  study  of 
theoretical  mechanics. 

In  applied  mechanics  they  solve  problems  relating  t-o  the  stresses  and 
strains  in  ginlers,  roofs,  and  trusses,  the  suspension  bridge,  stability  of 
the  arch,  the  strength  of  boilers,  pipes,  and  thick  hoUow  cylinders,  de- 
flection and  designing  of  beams,  the  stability  of  dams,  restirvoir  walls, 
and  retaining  walls,  the  pressure  of  earth  and  st^ibility  of  earth  founda- 
tions, the  energy  of  liquids  in  motion,  the  construction  of  water-wheels, 
and  other  problems  relating  to  engineering  structures. 

PRACnCK. 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  apply  the  mathematical  training 
common  to  all  students  to  the  ])ractical  work  of  civil  engineering. 
For  this  i>uri)ose  a  plane  table  and  a  full  ecpiipment  of  transits,  levels, 
tapes,  and  the  various  iustriunents  used  by  the  surveyor  and  the  civil 
engineer  are  provided. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  junior  ye^ir  the  student  in  this 
department  begins  the  study  of  some  approv(»d  t(»xt-book  cov(»ring  jirob- 
lems  in  plane  and  topogra])hical  surveying,  location,  and  leveling.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  audsimimer  of  this  year  an<l  the  fall  of  middle  year,  these 
varioas  problems  are  ap])lied  in  the  lield,  all  notes  being  carefully  i)re- 
aerved  for  use  in  plotting  and  mai>  drawing. 

The  second  half  of  the  middle  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  appli- 
cations of  problems  in  railroa^l  engineering.  The  students  make  a-  pre- 
liminary survey  of  about  2  miles  of  road  and  then  definit^'ly  h)catc  the 
line  npon  the  ground;  grade  and  slope  stakes  are  then  set,  the  number 
of  yards  of  excavatitm  and  embankment  are  calculated,  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  road  is  made,  and  each  student  makes  a 
complete  map  of  the  line. 

In  the  senior  year  the  i)ractice  time  is  given  to  a  general  survey  of 
the  field  of  civil  engineering,  the  study  of  road-making,  limes,  <'ement8, 
and  mortars,  roof  and  bridge  construction,  and  kindred  subjects. 
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II.I.«'TKI«  AI.  KMtlNK.KKIMi. 

Hy  VI lit'  lit'  tilt"  tnistifs  in  June.  l>vSll,  a  new  department  was  estab- 
lislii'il  with  :i  iiiurs4-  of  instnirtion  nt'  one  yeiir  leading  to  the  ilejntH'uf 
liarlii-Ior  of  S4-ii.*ncr  in  eleetrieal  en;^int*erin;r. 

Tliis  riinrsr  aims  to  ^rive  the  stufh*nt  a  naininjr.  Innh  theon'tiifal  aiid 
in-ai-tii-iil.  whirh  will  strve  as  a  jjimmI  foundation  for  professional  work. 

Thf  tiim-  rf.M|uiivd  for  the  eiMUjiletion  of  The  eoui'se  is /owr  and  ont- 
lull/  uttirx,  :ind  it  inrhidi-s  all  the  studies.  laboratuiy  and  shop-work  <tf 
tlii-  nii'cluiniral  •-iijLiiniH'iin;;  enurse.     {See  pp.  324). 

At  tin-  fml  of  thn-f  and  ime-half  yejirs  the  student  whi»  lias  cumpllHl 
with  tin.*  ie«iuirfiuents  «if  tin*  st-lnMiI  may  seeuie  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  SfieUfi*  in  Me<-hanieid  Kn;:in«M'rin'r.  The  remaining  yeiir  of  liiscourw 
will  W'  wholly  ih'VotiMl  to  the  eleetrieal  work,  as  shown  under  the  de- 
taili'il  riiursi-  of  >tudy.     tStn*  p.  .'>L*7». 

Am]ili-  ai-rommodatious  are  jirovitled  for  the  department  of  the  Sails?- 
burv  lalMiratorii*>. 

« 

Thivi*  riKiiii-*  i-at-h  fl'5  x  1*4  feet,  and  a  battery  r«M>m  ai'euseil  exclusively 
iVn-  ili-i-nii  al  work. 

A  lull  i-nuipment  of  instruments  and  a]>paratus  for  the  priKhiftiiin 
ami  Uifa'^iirrnii-nt  of  «'h*rtrie  eurrents,  inehiding  dniamometers  and 
ealoiiiiifii-is.  has  hurii  provith'd. 

Amph*  powiT  for  dynamos  is  supplied  from  a  shaft  driven  hy  the 
fiijxinrs  of  the  nu'rhanical  laboratory,  and  an  Otto  gas  engine  is  uswl 
for  spfi'ial  tfsts.  i 

Till' niairm'tif  labora  tor  v.  situated  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the    ! 
hi>tiruTi'  ;,Mounils,  is  used  for  experiments  re<|uiring  a  eonstaut  field  of    ■ 
four.  au«l  contains  standanl  measuring  instruments,  which  eau  be  put 
in  tinuit  with  the  galvanometers  in  the  Salisbury  lalKuatories.  ! 

■J'rriiis:  j 

Tniiiim  a^  in  ntluT  loursi-s |150     , 

I.aboratiirv  ivv 30 

l)i:rAKTMENT   VF  CHEMISTKY. 

The  course  in  chemistry  is  <lesigned  not  oidy  to  prepare  the  student 
for  actual  work  as  a  praetical  chemist,  but  alsi>  to  give  him  the  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  chenjisiry.  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  one  whose 
aim  is  higher  than  that  of  a  nuTe  analyst. 

Th<*reft)re,  while  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  teohnologieal  tniiiiin? 
that  the  student  should  make  himself  entirely  familiar  with  the  analvsi* 
<»f  minerals,  ores,  iron,  fuels,  oils.  gas.  water,  and  UmnIs.  it  is  also  equidlv 
important  that  he  sliouhl  have  a  knowle<lge  of  the  history  and  pi'ojfn'S* 
of  the  science,  that  he  should  under.stantl  the  meaning  of  research  work, 
and  by  tin*  study  of  American  and  Ibreign  Journals  obtain  a  knowlcd}!*? 
of  what  is  being  tlone  by  (»th(»rs  at  the  pn^sent  time  in  work  of  lit* 
character. 


To  carry  out  the  above  plan,  the  chemical  department  has  becupW- 
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Tided  with  well-equii)ped  laboratories.    These  iuchide  a  general,  an 
analytical,  an  organic,  an  industrial,  a  sanitary,  and  a  gas  lal>oratory, 
besides  a  referenc-e  library  rcM)ni,  and  special  rooms  for  research. 
•Tlie  work  in  chemistry  includes  the  following  subjeets : 

General  chemistry. — Instruc'tion  in  this  subject  begins  with  the  first 
term  of  the  junior  year,  and  is  continued  during  the  year.  Two  lee- 
tares  an^  given  each  week,  and  include  an  introduction  to  general  chem- 
istry and  a  descripti<m  of  the  non-metallic  element**,  and  their  com- 
poands.  A  weekly  recitation  is  hchl,  and  the  students  are  required  to 
work  in  the  laboratory  2  hours  ])er  Aveek  for  one  term. 

Analytical  chemistry, — Qualitative  analysis  is  tjiught  in  the  second 
tenn  of  the  junior  year,  by  h*ctur(*s,  rcritations,  and  practic4»l  work  in 
the  laboratory.  Ten  hours  per  week,  besides  100  hours  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  vaeatioii  are  recpiinMl  for  the  work. 

Quantitative  analysis  is  taken  up  at  tlu»  beginning  of  the  middle  year. 
The  subjeet  is  taught  by  aid  of  lec^tures,  recitations,  and  practical  work 
in  the  quantitative  laboratory.  Ten  hours  per  Aveek  during  the  middle 
and  senior  years,  besides  00  hours  in  the  spring  recess,  and  100  hours  of 
the  summer  vacation  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  course  c<msists  of  gravimetrie  and  volumetric  analysis,  Frese- 
nias's  Quantitative  Analysis  being  used  as  the  text-lx)ok.  Particular 
attention  is  also  pai<l  to  si)ecial  work,  as  analysis  of  iron,  iron  ores, 
Blags,  oik,  fuels,  fertilizers,  water,  beer,  and  foods.  Thes  methods  used 
are  based  on  reports  taken  from  various  chemical  journals. 

Mineralog^y. — The  work  of  this  subject,  to  which  4  hours  w(»ekly  for 
one  term  is  allotted,  embraces  all  that  done  in  the  general  course  and 
additional  study  and  testing  of  rarer  minerals. 

Oas  analysis. — This  subject  is  taught  by  h»etures  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  gas  laboratory.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  all  the 
modem  forms  of  apparatus  for  making  full  and  complete  analysis  of 
ga^^es. 

Industrial  cliemistry, — During  the  senior  year  hictures  are  given  on 
various  technical  subjects,  such  as  the  production  of  sidphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  soda  ash,  etc. 

Theoretical  chemistry, — A  courses  of  30  lectures  is  givc^i  during  the 
senior  year  on  the  th(»ories  of  modern  <liemistry.  Th(?  lectures  are 
base^l  on  liOthar  Meyer-s  Die  Modernen  Thei)rien  der  Chemie. 

Organic  chemistry, — Introdu<*tion  in  this  department  is  given  by  means 
of  four  lectures  with  recitations  and  six  hours'  laboratory  prairtice  i)er 
week  during  the  whole  of  the  senior  year.  The  lectures  are  based  on 
Laubenheiiner's  Organische  Chemie;  Smith's  translation  of  Kichter's 
"Organische  Chemie"  is  used  as  a  text-book,  particidar  attention,  how- 
ever, being  i>aid  to  the  manufacture  of  commercial  products. 

The  laboratory  work  is  intendcnl  to  supi)lement  the  topics  treated  in 
the  lectures.    Ample  facilities  are  provided  in  the  organic  laboratory 
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for  tht'  pivparatioii  aiul  syntliosos  of  carbon  ctunixniiids,  anil  sjiecial 
rooms  an»  provided  for  the  analysis  of  organic*  substances. 

The  aim  tlirougbout  is  to  render  tin*  stud(»nt  famib'ar  with  thoelaj^s 
of  \v(»rk  i)eeuliar  to  the  study  of  orpmie  chemistry  and  prepai'e  hua  for 
subsequent  inde])endent  investipiti(Ui. 

Sanltan/  rhrwiHtn/, — Work  in  this  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  i*ouior 
year,  and  i)arti<*ular  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  air,  wat*T, 
sewage,  etc.,  in  the  sanitary  laboratory.  Metho^ls  of  ventihitioii,  »f 
obtaining  i)ure  water  supplies,  and  of  disposal  of  sewage  nve  studie^i 
and  discussed. 

Journal  mirtitufs, — The  students  of  the  siMiior  class  ai^e  requirwlto 
make  reiM)rts  of  the  princi])al  articles  contained  in  chemical  jouruals, 
A  meeting  is  hehl  once  a  week  and  the  reports  ai*e  read  and  disc'iisstnl. 

The  jonrnals  from  which  reports  are  taken  are:  Anualen  der  ClM*mii*: 
Herichte  (h*r  Deutschen  Chemischen  (icst^llschaft;  Journal  <»f  theOhem- 
i<*al  Society  (London);  Zeitschrift  tur  Analytische  Chemie;  Zeitwbrift 
fiir  Angewandte  Chemie;  American  Chemical  Journal;  Jounial  of 
Analytical  Chemistry;  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Chemical  ludustrj*; 
Com])tes  Kendus;  and  o«M*asionally  others. 

ThvHiH  irork, — before  graduati(»u  (»ach  student  is  nn^uinnl  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  faculty  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  subject  conutfted 
with  chemistrv. 

DKl»ART31KNT   OF   IMIYSK'AL   AND   Pl^LlTICAL   SCIENCE. 

The  ]»nrpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  provision  for  an  iiu'reasingdiu* 
of  students  Avho  tlesin*  a  general  scientitic  education,  but  who  diMiot 
aim  to  become  chemists  or  engin(M»rs.  These  hnik  forward  to  teaeliiiijJ 
in  our  liigh  schools,  aca<lemies,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  to 
engaging  in  soiue  branch  of  commerce  or  other  business  entenw'ij^t*.*- 
Sueh  students,  it  is  b<'lieve<l,  would  prefer  to  receive  their  edncatioiiin 
that  atmosphen' of  vital  contact  with  realities  which  characterizes  the 
training  which  is  given  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Swli 
a  department,  wliile  embracing  the  major  part  of  the  studies  eomiuon 
to  the  jircsent  departments,  is  s<»mewhat  less  restricted  in  its  range  rf 
studies,  though  by  no  means  h'ss  exacting  and  thonuigh  in  its  reqnin'- 
ments,  or  inferitir  in  itse<lueatii»nal  disciplim*.  Vov  a  part  of  tholiigl'i*' 
mathematics  nn<l  tlie  jiract ice-time  in  other  <lepartments  is  substitnt*^ 
Avider  work  in  natural  scienee, — including  in  physi(*san  extensive (nmn* 
in  g<'neral  idiysics,  together  with  laboratory  work;  in  chemisty.  i" 
addition  to  the  general  coui'se.  a  thorough  laboratory  course  with  leeturej* 
in  analytical  and  sanitary  chemistry;  and  in  geology  and  botany  siHH'iJi^ 
ciuirsc*, — and  also  a  larger  amount  of  study  in  history,  literature  «i«^ 
economics  than  is  ]>ossiblc  with  the  technical  requiremeuts  of  the  other 
departments. 
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BUIIjDINCJS.  • 

Boynton  Hall. — Boyuton  Hall,  built  by  the  (ritizeiis  of  Woirostrr,  is 
a  commodious  ^ji^ranite  building,  140  tVH^t  lon^jf  by  01  tVet  widi».  It  cou- 
UuuH  ii  chapel  4ra])ablc  of  seatiu^jf  4(M)  persons,  an  office  aiul  re<"eptiou 
room,  a  library,  a  le<tture  room  for  ^eolo^^y  and  mineralogy — in  the  rear 
of  which  are  a  private  laboratory  and  a  storeroom — two  larjje  drawing 
room.s,  one  for  free-hand,  the  other  ftu*  niechanical  drawing,  commodiims 
re(*itation  rcK)ms,  and  it  is  expected  that  rooms  for  tin*  special  w<u'k  of 
the  department  of  civil  engineering  will  be  refitted  in  season  for  use  in 
the  autumn  of  1S80. 

SaUnhurif  InlmratorleH, — This  buildini;^,  the  recent  ^\{\  of  Stephen  Sal- 
isbury, es(i.,  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1889.  It  is  14r>by 
lUOfeet  in  extreme  dimensions,  has  lour  f1o4)rs  available  for  use,  besides 
mbbanement  and  r<N>f-room,  and  is  specially  iippropriate<l  to  work  in 
mechanical  engineering,  i)hysi<s,  and  chemistry. 

The  department  of  nuH'haiiical  engineerin<»:  oc<*ui)ies  in  the  basement, 
vrhich  is  wholly  aljove  groun<l,  two  laboratory  rooms,  each  40  by  40 
feet,  one  for  steam  engiue(»rinj^ — to  which  tin*  boiler  room  is  adjacent — 
the  other  for  general  testing  and  for  dynamos,  and  another  testing  lab- 
oratory 40  by  15  feet;  and  on  the  first  floor  drawing  and  model  rooms, 
each  40  by  40  feet,  a  lecture  nnun,  private*  study,  an<l  reading  room. 

To  the  work  in  physics  is  devoted,  in  the  basement,  an  (^lectro-tech- 
nieal  laboratory,  <>.*»  by  24  f<»et,  a  constant  tcmi)erature  room,  and  a  store 
rooDi;  on  the  first  Hoor,  an  ele<'iri<*al  laboratory  for  advaiu'cd  work  03 
by  24 feet,  a  siiectrometer  room,  oO  by  2(J  feet,  and  a  battery  room;  and 
fche  whole  of  the  s(»cond  floor,  which  is  intended  for  class  work  in  phy- 
sics. Among  the  m<u'e  imptu'tant  rooms  on  this  floor  arc  a  lecture 
room  40  by  40  feet,  a  general  labt>ratory  40  by  40  lV»et,  a  laborat<u\v  lor 
elementary  elertrica I  work  0.*{  by  24fcft,  an  apparatus  roonk40  by  15  feet, 
»  photographic  room  20  by  10  fe<»t,  a  photometric  room  2.*n)y  12  feet, 
ftud  a  calorirfieter  r<M)m,  recitation  room,  and  study.  The  department 
of  chemistry  occujiit^s,  in  tlu*  bjis<'mcnt,  rooms  used  for  furnace  work, 
g^  analysis,  acid.s,  and  other  stonvs,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  or 
third  flo<u*.  Thus  there  arc  artbnlc<l  ample  and  exc'cllent  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  all  branches  of  study  and  research  appropriate  t(» 
this  department  of  technical  training. 

MIOiAHIKS. 

There  is  a  small  library  of  books  of  n^ference  at  the  institute*.  To 
this  some  ace^^ssions  have  been  ma<lc  during  tlu^  last  year.  Through 
the  liberality  of  the  directors  of  the  Fn»e,  Public  Library,  which  <*on- 
tains  85,000  volumes,  students  share  in  its  use  with  the  citizens  of 
Worc<Jster.  All  new  standard  woiks  in  technical  literature  are  promi)tly 
added  to  this  library  as  they  appear. 
217 ^22 
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The  lArary  of  the  Americau  Antiquarian  Society,  of  1K),000  volumes, 
is  aeccNssible  to  students  who  are  making:  Hi)ecial  researches. 

The  library  of  the  Mechanics' Association  is  accessible  to  members  of 
that  association,  and  students  fnnn  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the 
department  of  mechanics,  may  bc>come  members  of  the  a^ociation. 

DIVISIONS  OF  SCUOOL  YEAR. 

The  school  year  begins  on  thesei'ond  Tuesday  of  September  and  end* 
on  the  siMMuid  Friday  of  July. 

It  is  divided  into  two  half  years,  the  first  closing  with  the  first  semi- 
annual examination  and  the  second  beginning  on  the  hist  Friday  of 
January. 

Recitations  and  lectures  begin  the  second  Tuesday  in  Septemhcrand 
cease  with  the  second  semiannual  examination. 

Sunnncr  practice  begins  on  the  Monday  following  the  second  semi- 
annual examination,  but  in  the  departments  of  civil  engineering  and 
chemistry  one  week  of  practice  is  required  in  April. 

Th(»  sumnu^r  va<!ation  extends  from  the  second  Friday  in  July  to  the 
second  Tuesday  in  September.  There  is  a  winter  vaciition  of  2  weeks, 
beginning  just  before  Christmjis,  and  a  spring  vacation  of  2  weeks  in 
Ai)ril. 

EXPENSES. 
TCITION. 

The  cliarg(»  for  tuition  is  ^irA)  i)er  year,  payable  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance, or  not  later  than  10  days  from  the  beginning  of  each  half  year's 
work. 

Tuition  is  free  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  the  institute  arc  residents  of  Worce>*ter  County,  and  who 
are  not  over  21  years  of  age,  so  far  as  the  income  of  the  fimds  given 
to  tlie  institute  for  the  purpose  of  free  tuition  will  allow.  Twenty 
students  s(»l<M'ted  by  the  board  of  edu<!ation,  and  who  are  rejsidentsof 
jMassachusetts,  l)nt  not  of  Worcester  Count v,  mav  also  re<»eive  fte* 
tuition,  in  ac<*ordan<'e  with  chapter  57,  Acts  and  Resolves  for  1860. 

Fre<»  tuition  is  also  provi<led,  to  the  extent  pf  the  income  derived 
from  th<*  gift  of  lion.  <i(M)rgi'  F.  Hoar,  for  students  from  that  part  of 
Norfolk  County,  viz,  from  tlie  towns  of  Foxboro',  Bellinghani,  Frauklin, 
^b'dway,  Walpolc,  and  NVrcntham,  which  formerly  made  part  of  the 
]Sinth  ('ongrcvssional  (iistrict. 

TOTALS. 

The  entiiT  expenses  of  tuition,  boartl,  and  utensils  nee<l  not  excrtd 
84r>0  ])(»r  yt*ar.  Iilconomical  arrangements  cjan  be  made  by  which  this 
amount  is  much  reduced. 

The  number  of  students  in  ISIHMJI  was  200. 
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t  DIPLOMAS  ASD  GRADUATION. 

'  the  legislature  tlio  hoard  of  tnistees  confor  diplo- 
k  of  liiii'lu'lor  of  »cifiii-v  iiiiuii  all  tin:  awinhvirt  of  the 
nipk'tiid  the  iircscnlied  course  of  stiuly,  iKutsci] 
Mliiired  cxaiimuatloiis,  aud  jirc  comiueudcd  by  the 

btttett  the  lieiiiirtiueiit  of  the  iuatUutu  ti>  which  the 

GKAUUITES'   AID   FI'SD. 

11(1  ..t  the  wdiool  has  !,nvoii  a  fund  of  *10,000,  the 
III  Im'  <ljvided  annually  amoi>(;  tlie  G  best  scholars 
-s  in  the  proiMjrtiou  of  not  more  thaQ  $75  each. 

BOARD  OF  ISSTRUCTI(»N, 

B  iustitute  consists  of  'Ji  |irof('ss<»rs  and  atisistants, 
^ouier  T,  Fuller,  rii.  D.,  president  aud  professor  of 
fllogy. 


completed  a  .'•i/eari'  vnuTae. 
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OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES. 


Partncrfl  in  bnsincAs  firms 64 

SuperinteiKlente 60 

Chief  engineers 5 

Division  engineers 5 

Assistant  engineers 32 

Civil  engineers 30 

Draughtsmen 75 

Mechanical  engine4.Ts 16 

Master  mechanics 4 

Machinists 6 

Foremen 8 


Teachers 50 

Chomistfl 24 

Electrical  work 23 

Advanced  8tudent>s 20 

Designers 5 

Others 50 


Deceased. 


4^) 
23 

406 


More  than  00  i>er  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in  oceupafioM 
for  which  their  training  at  the  Institute  specially  prepared  them. 


chaptp:r  XV. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY/ 

Boston  University  was  chartered  by  ac^.t  of  the  legislature  in  the  year 
1869.  The  three  gentlemen  named  in  the  charter  as  the  original  corpo- 
rators were  Isaac  Rich,  esij.,  the  Hon.  Ll^e  Claflin,  and  the  Hon.  Jacob 
Sleeper,  all  of  whom  had  held  responsible  positions  in  the  government 
of  one  or  more  of  the  older  New  England  colleges,  and  the  last  of  whom 
had  served  as  a  State-appointed  oversettr  of  Harvard  Unversity  for  a 
period  of  12  years.  The  governor  of  the  (commonwealth,  who  officially 
approvetl  and  signed  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  a  son  of  the  second 
of  the  original  cori)orators. 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

The  name  and  h)cation  of  the  new  institution  predetermined  in  im- 
portant respects  its  charai^ter.  Established  in  the  heart  of  the  metropo- 
lis, with  one-third  of  the  poi)ulation  of  New  England  within  easy  reach 
of  its  halls,  it  could  m(?et  the  expectation  of  the  (Commonwealth  that  char- 
terer! it  in  no  other  way  tlian  by  becoming  a  metropolitan  university  of 
the  most  advauce<l  and  comi)rehensive  type*.  Fortunately  its  far-seeing 
and  public-spirited  foumhTs  were  more  desirous  than  even  the  ])ublic 
that  the  great  opportunity  shouhl  not  be  h»st.  Acc<udingly,  after  a 
carefiil  study  of  all  existing  types  of  university  organization  and  an 
equally  serious  study  of  the  local  and  liistoric  conditions,  they  adoi)ted 
apian  of  organization  differing  in  some  respects  from  any  before  ex- 
emplified in  their  Commonwealth,  or  imleed  in  Christendom.  Alluding 
to  its  jHJCuliarities,  the  president  in  one  of  his  re^mrts  has  said: 

A  few  simple  diagraiiiH  wiU  ])erhap8  fiicilitatc  nii  undt^rHtaiKliiig  of  them.    Fig.  A 
may  represent  a  typical  (jcriiian  university.    The  four  etjual  divinions  [>roduoecl  by 

Fni.  A. 
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*  Prepared  from  oHicial  documents  and  authorized. 
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the  per))enfliciilaT  jtincs  TepreRent  the  four  faoiiltioA  of  theology,  law,  medieine,  and 
]>hiloH4)phy,  which  hiHt  rovorH  all  iiuiverHity  inHtmctioii  not  iuclnded  iuthethiee 
othirrs.  The  three  diviHioiiH  ]>r<Mliiced  by  tlio  dotted  liiieH  repn«8ent  the  three  jean 
ciist^iuiarily  B])eiit  by  Htudcuts  on  an  average  in  passing  up  through  the  iustructiuD 
of  the  different  iaculties. 

Fig.  B  rrpresentH  the  typical  Engliflh  university  as  exhibited  in  the  Oxford  md 
Cambridge  groups  of  coordinate  colleges  as  they  exiBte<l  b<^fore  the  reforms  of  the  Uat 
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few  years.  Here  the  divisions  produced  by  the  perpendicular  lines  represent  differ- 
ent colleges  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  which  each  of  the  universities  has  more  than  a 
scon'.  The  year  divisions  arc  here  four,  representing  4  years  of  undergraduate  train- 
ing. 

It  sec'med  to  the  organizers  of  Boston  University  that  a  combination  of  these  two 
types  would  give  a  new  one  quite  sujierior  to  cither,  and  one  well  prot-eeted  against 
most  of  the  evils  from  which  the  b«^st  American  universities  were  already  suffering. 
This  iii'W  type  would  be  re]»resented  by  Fig.  0. 

Fig.  C. 


S.  T.  B. 


THE  CONVOCATION. 
LL.  «.        M.  «..  M.  I).     Ph.  D.,  etc. 


5  i 


A.  IJ.    A.  IJ.    A.  ]J.   Ph.  IJ. 


I 


A.  li.    S.  B. 


A.  B.  MuR.  B. 


In  this  scheme  there  would  be  room  in  the  lower  or  undergraduate  range  of  worl^ 
to  establish  any  numb«»r  of  coordinate  e<dlegcs  <»f  the  liberal  arts,  all  under  th«^ 
general  charter  of  the  university.    This  form  of  organization  would  naturally  pre-  * 
vent  the  evils  which  manifest  themKclves  Avhenever  an  undivided  nndergradnata 
department  of  a  university  becomes  so  overgrown  that  its  professors  cannot  know 
their  students  ami  the  students  cannot  know  each  other.    At  the  same  time  it  would 
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tliatr  or  t»  fiunid  i-i>llf|!(nt  in  i>l]i('t'H  nt  Hninc  illHliiiii'i-  fniin 

nifj-  irim-ly  (list riliiitiil  I'lliiruliiiniil  liirri's,     l-'iii-lliiT-  , 

[fltboiit  tVirliiiiil.>i.i-.s.-iil  in «.imrjit.! f..ll.'K.« ii[.(>r..i.ri«t.-ly  ' 

ftiniiii^'   »!il<'ii   t1i>>  hIikIi'IiI    •'..iiI.I  .1i.>..s.>  iir'cuv.ljii-;  l.i  \,u 

Besi<le«  tlir  onliiiiir.v  li1"T:il-:iii-  ...IH'.'k,  i.th.TH  I'uiil.l  l«j 

f  traiuini;  uj>]>n>j)Ti:iIi'   In   :i   I'ljiiuillv  i'<1ur-:ilt><l  nmsiiiiin.  or 

r,  vtc.     Thnsliy  :i  Kinijil.- ilillVii-iHiatiim  ■.!"  Hh  iinil.Tj;rii'lii. 

ftsulk'ge)'  th>'  iii'w  iiiiivi'wLty  Iwlii-vi-il  il  (»iM»ililr.  rirsi.  tntiimril 

■  MTergroWtli  tiiiu'|iiir:iliii-  fmni  :i  Hiii;;]( llr;:i';  H>-(-i>nil,  to  iIih- 

intagefl  liver  a  wiiliTiircn  wininiil  luss  of  lliul  uniim  in  wliii-li 
Wiry  tiy  Hlliliiilioii  :i1i'''nil.\  i-xistiii^r  instil iit ions  ol'  <'olli-Ki:iti! 

rtli.  t«  givv  to  Hln<t<.-jitH  willi  ilittVvint:  viH'utioniil 

i  a  lien<T  roJ>ilii]>:i)i(in  uf  ]i1>.'r:(l  ]<n<l   U'l'liniral    lr:>hiii><r  |',,r 

^ul.l  ii..8«il.].vl..>  adnnliMi  .-illii-r  liy  .m.-  ™lli.;r'' ■if  "iilimitwl 

,<,lHJiiili-|><-ncl.']>lofiiiiiv.-i»il.v:isMi.'iat.i«tisi.ii.l  inilin-nii-H. 

>  tlic  i)o«t-Ki"i"liii>l''  'li'iniitiiwiits  of  llic  niiivfi'sily  in 
iii;:iiii  r|ii()t(' liiiiii  E'lcsiiU'iil  Wiirn-ii: 

-i-nHy  |>rovi.l<'  liiiit   nil  a.'imrtiii.'iits  s.i  c,r;.'nni;!<'.I  iih  to 
(lir  Htmlfiil  :i  .■..ll.-cii.l.'  im-i.iiii.t ion  iir  its  ■.,|uiv:,li.nt  «l.iill 

V  Ibntnl.  tii'Ht  or  >il1.  till-  srI I  „t  Ih.-oli.;;;'.  till'  Hi'liim]  of 

llrin.'.  Xrxt  to  lli.-L>i.  :iii<l  ]>.'ii-t1>  iiK'ltxIin;:  tli.-in.  st.iimlit 
Hiiuiriil  l.<"t-Kr!i'li"-il'-  -tti.ly.  i-:i11im1  llm  Srli.«.l  of  All 
H.i  niiifK-H  tlx'  I'titir.'  orK»niz;ition  of  tli<-  iiiilvi'rsil.y. 
t  llif  stnckiit  r:iii  n'lii'li  lliis  m.IimoI  only  1>y  i>i<shIii;{  n|i  tLmiiKli 
I  dapBTtmoiilH  ImIow  ;  nnilii's  it.  1,.'i':iiim'  itH  TiK'nlly  ronsists  ol'  lint 
f  that  \a  to  wiy.  uf  tli«  ivKidiiv  i.n.r.'s.s.ir.s  in  nil  tin-  .■..11i-k<-s  iinil 
3  nuivereity.     Its  inti'iiili><l  nltiiiiiiti'  ciiiiii.irlii'nHivriii-sH  ii.  iviUl 

■veniHiUltion  iinil  i^oiinliiiiition  nf  :ill  ili'sinililn  rorniHof  iimlrrKmilii- 
he<I«H.li  tliit  ili-ni'i'ilH'il  ■livi'i'siti.Mtion  ;ini1  iiitrrcinlinat  ion  I't'l'ost- 
etlon,  profi^fHiiouill  ;miiI  oIL'T.  tin-  iiiii\  nvsily  ]iii'si'nli'cl  to  (lie  wortil 
raity  orgauLzalioii  sliui'liinilty  sj  tniiU'triiMl  ill  tin- stiu't.  yi'l  i':i]iiiiili^ 

M.     AHmirli  illiiii  Ihtm  ^-tu.ll.'il  willi  ;:r<';il  :itli-Nlinii  Iiy  :ill  oVKiinJ^iTH 
i.-,-.  !.n.l  .-vrii  l.ylli-  |.roli-:.sii,ii!a  .7lii.r:itur«  of  llic 
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r  re)«pei-t  tlir  in^titiitinii  Imlils  a  iiiiitiiio  iiliict-  in  tlic  liisfot-y 
Lou  ill  M)issitrlms»'ffs.  It  wiis  tin*  ilisl  fo  iill'iiiil  tlic  .vmiiiK 
t  tile  Oomiiioiivroiiltli  llii'  mlvaiitiiccM  iit'  tlii'  lii^licr  (tliiiiiliiin. 
)  of  lilKTul  tilts  >iiilc'iliiti-il  Wcil.'sli'y  ami  Sitiilh  jiinl  tliit 
I  Annex.  ItH  ilooi-s.  riirllii't'iiuii-c,  wi'm-  mil  ii'lin-lniif  ly  (i|)i-n(ii 
[aenceof  the  pn'ssnn-  of  an  miisiili'  )iii1ilir  <i))tiiiiin  tim  ^'n-jil. 
On  the  iDiittai-y.  il  was  in  ii<ivam'<' i>l' imhlir  s<-iiliiiii-iil 
a  and  direitcl  il.  Its  s.-lio..l  ol"  ilii-.il<.}:y  was  lli<-  .-ailicist 
B  to  present  to  wonifii  all  tin'  |»iivilf;:cs  imiviili'tl  I'm-  nun.  In 
i  fhlB  univcrBtty  was  llio  lirst  in  liistmytii  in-oscnt  r<)  wnnu'ii  ittii- 
Mmutestrii^iid  oppnrtnuif i<-s  tn  til  lln-insclvcs  tiir  ciii'li  nl'  llio  li-ainttl 
It  wuft  tlic  lirst  I'vci-  oiiCiiiiizod  lioin  liiiiiiilatimi  to  i-ap- 
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sfoiu'  without  (liscriiiiiiiation  on  the  ^'onud  of  sex.  Its  offioers  had 
iniH-li  to  do  with  the  siirressfiil  agitation  which  lecl  to  the  estal»lisli- 
iiHMit  by  the  elty  of  Boston  of  the  Latin  Sehool  for  Girls.  Its  [mhliia- 
ti<His  hearing  upon  the  joint  ednration  of  the  sexes  have  Imhmi  songlit 
in  all  fonntries  when*  the  ijnestion  of  openin^i:  the  older  universities  to 
woin(»n  has  lMM»n  nnder  dis<'nssion.  Interesting  faets  from  its  experi- 
ence w(»n»  j)resented  ]>y  the  president  in  niany  of  his  nnnnal  reports, 
n(»tably  tlu'  ninth.  The  paper  entitled  'sloint  and  Disjoint  Education 
in  tlie  Publir  Schools,"  and  ]>ublished  in  the  I -niversity  Year  Ii4K)k,  vol. 
VI,  had  als«)  in  vai'ions  e<litions  a  wide  readiji^  and  profound  eflfeet. 

OKUilN    AND   AIMS   OF   THE   SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY. 

The  first  i>e<*uniary  means  of  the  new  eorporation  were  derived  from 
a  jneexistinji:  institution.  In  the  year  JS71  the  trust4*es  of  the  Boston 
Theolo«^-ical  Si'ininary,  havin;;;  obtained  an  enabling;  aet  from  the  legis- 
lature, transferred  and  lepdly  4-onveycd  to  the  tnist^vs  of  the  univer- 
sity, upon  certain  aecept4*d  conditions,  the  s<'h(N>]  nuuntained  by  tbem, 
together  with  all  the  ])roperty  and  trusts  I ndonj^in^  thereto.  This  gave 
the  university,  as  its  tirst  department,  the  lar^jest  theolopeal  s<diool  iu 
^'ew  Kn;>:land,  an<l  one  ot!  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  proiR»rty 
transferred  anumnted  to  a  little  less  than  $2oO,fMM).  Ninety-fimr  stu- 
dents were  in  attendan(;e  at  the  time,  and  the  fonner  ^^aduates  of  the 
seminary,  2:^5  in  number,  were  a<lopte<l  hy  the  university  as  ahimni. 
In  this  way  it  came  to  i)ass  that  the  first  department  of  the  university 
is  in  ])ossession  of  a  history  which  Jr<K^s  back  to  1830,  while  the  univer- 
sity its(»lt'  dates  back  no  farther  than  18<>9.  The  depaitment  is  also 
interesting  as  lieinji^  tin*  oldest  ministerial  training  sehool  of  the  Metli- 
4)dist  Episcopal  Church,  its  real  fouiuier,  Kev.  «Ioliu  I)em]>ster,  D.  D., 
was  the  son  of  a  S<'otch  ministi'r,  who  was  a  graduate  i>f  Kdinburgh 
University,  and  its  history  from  1S;{J)  to  ISTli  is  given  at  sonu»  length  in 
the  Annual  KejMU-t  of  the  School  of  Tlusdogy  of  Boston  TJuivei'sity  for 
the  vear  1S71-72. 

Viewed  with  n^spect  to  tin*  j progress  of  theohigical  <Hlue4[itiou  in 
America,  st»veral  facts  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  This  sehool  was 
tin*  first  to  I'elegate  to  a  ** second  division''  all  students  whose  aoad emit' 
degrees  were  inferior  to  a  solid  A.  n.  bas«Ml  u]>on  a  full  elassieal  eourse, 
or  were  hu'kiug  altogether,  and  to  limit  the  <legree  of  baehelor  of  Siicred 
theoh)gy  to  students  successfully  completing  the  full  3-years' eurrieuliun 
of  the  school  iu  the  '•  first  <livision."  Tnlike  nuiny  similar  Kehools, 
moreover,  it  has  never  given  its  (h'gree  or  even  a  eeilifieaite  of  gradu- 
ati<nL  to  a  candidate  who  had  not  c4Hn]deted  the  regidar  3*years'  eonrse 
in  Hebrew.  It  was  the  first  in  the  country  to  offer  instruction  in 
Samaritan  and  Talmudic  Hebrew.  It  is  iM'lieved  U)  have  been  the  first 
to  make  the  historic,  systematic,  and  philoso]diie  study  of  the  religious 
and  religious  ]>henomena  of  all  ages  and  peo]>les  an  integral  and  perma- 
nent part  of  its  curriculum.     It  jnakes  a  like  elaim  with  resjiect  totlie 


.    r.X.-V-*^ 
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systematic  aud  r4nnpn»li(*nsiv(»  Kliuly  of  <  ■hristian  missions.  It  was  tlie 
first  to  orj^niiizi*  a  jriadiuito  <*liapter  with  moiitlily  ami  otlicr  mt»etiii^s, 
a  xmutod  oi'j^i^an  for  llie  xaiblicatioii  of  transa<'tions,  and  a  projected 
luctliod  of  promotion  to  t lie  <loetorate  in  saered  tlieolo«;y  on  the  ba«i8 
of  tested  pnxlm'tive  seholarshii)  in  this  department  of  learning.  It  has 
never  bestowed  an  honorary  (h*^ree.  Amon«r  its  instructors  have  been 
as  lecturers  eminent  representatives  of  many  communions.  In  the 
emancipation  of  American  theological  instruction  from  the  narrowness 
of  that  traditicnnil  form  in  which  it  was,  and  to  a  jjreat  extent  still  is, 
limited  to  i)rofessors  rejuesiMitinj^  a  sin«;le  denomination  only,  this 
school  was  one  of  tlu»  first  and  most  effective  pioneers. 

SCHOOL   OF   LAW. 

The  University  Scliool  of  Law  was  opened  in  October,  1872.  The  Hon. 
Edmund  H.  Hennett,  ll.  d.,  was  invited  to  tin*  deansliip,  but  owing  to 
temporary  ill-health  could  not  accejit.  The  choice  then  fell  ujMm  the 
brilliant  George  Stillman  llillard,  ll.  d.,  and  a  fortunate  one  it  was. 
Mr.  Hillard  was  singularly  favoretl  alike  in  personal  gifts  and  in  his  asso- 
ciations. Among  his  sch(H)lniates  wen*  many  who  afterwards  achieved 
renown.  Yet  both  in  the  l>oston  Latin  School  and  in  Harvard  College 
he  carried  away  with  ease  the  highest  honors.  lie  had  as  a  college 
.classmate,  Robert  (!.  AVinthro]);  as  a  colleague*  in  teaching,  George  Ban- 
croft; as  a  law  i>artner,  Charles  Sunnier:  as  intimate  and  life-long  friends 
and  asiMK'iates,  George  Ticknor,  Daniel  AVebster,  Rufus  Choate,  Edward 
Everett,  Henry  AA\  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  all  that 
galaxy  of  scholars,  orators,  and  jjoets  which  nnule  the  middle  of  this 
Century  a  kind  of  gold«*n  age  in  Ann^rican  letters.  In  elegant  scholar- 
ship, in  appreciation  of  art,  in  oratorical  tinish,  in  brilliancy  of  cimver- 
sational  powers  he  was  at  theh»ast  the  ])eer  of  anyof  thisrarec(mii>any. 
Of-one  of  his  orations  AFr.  SumntT  said:  ^•^This  production  has  placed  its 
author  among  the  most  prominent  minds  in  the  country.''  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  gonial  biographer  of  Sumner,  in  his  eulogy  before  the  bar  stated  that, 
"all  things  considere<l,  Mr.  Millard  was  the  best  converser  this  c(mimu- 
nity  ever  enjoyed."  Longfellow  said  of  him  that  '*he  was  absolutely 
nurivaled  in  Huency  oi'  speech,  in  bi^auty  of  diction,  in  suggest iveness 
of  thought,  and  as  to  his  j)ower  of  memory.''  The  last  great  work  of  his 
life  was  his  ]>art  in  the  organization  ami  <*arly  administration  of  the 
school  of  law.  During  the  2  years  that  the  school  was  under  his  wise 
cai*c  it  gained  a  posit it»n  and  <-hai'acter  which  insured  its  remarkable 
snbseciuent  growth.  J  lis  relations  with  the  other  members  of  the  uni- 
versity council  ami  with  the  law  faculty  were  of  the  nn)st  c(»niial  char- 
acter, while  his  [personal  intcicst  in  the  individual  students  won  for  him 
an  affectionate  est«»ein  as  universal  as  it  was  deserved. 

The  Sidiool  was  o])emMl  at  is  lieacon  stn*et,  in  a  building  now  dis- 
placed by  the  stately  Clallin  building.  The  lettturers  whom  the  trustees 
seenred  for  it  constituttMl  a  group  of  singular  eminence  and  ability. 
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Amon*}:  thoni  were  the  Hou.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Dr.  Francis  Wharton, 
Jndjre  J>eiijaiiiin  K.  ( •iirtis,  Jwlji^e.  Kdmnncl  H.  Bennett,  N.  St.  John 
(liven,  esij.,  Jiidjre  Heujaniin  F.  Thomas,  Jndge  Dwi^ht  Filter,  Hon. 
(.•hal•h^s  Theodore  Russell,  Judgi^.  Otis  V.  Lonl,  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  esii., 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Pieree,  and  lion.  William  K.  Lawrence. 

At  the  time  of  the  chartering  of  Boston  University  the  croiidition  of 
the  (existing  American  schcnds  of  law  was  far  from  cnMlitable.  The  Ilar- 
vanl  University  school  probably  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  any  of 
the  otliew,  yet  in  it  the  entire  instniction  was  given  hy  three  ]>ersons. 
Instead  of  otVering  a  lixexl  coiuse,  gi'adnl  throughout  aceonling  to  the 
rational  sequen<e  of  subjects,  the  authorities  admitttMl  students  at  any 
time,  and  clainuMl  that  those  who  w(Te  beginning  the  study  of  the  law 
could  enter  at  the  (rommem^enu^nt  of  either  term  of  the  year  "uiKin 
branches  suitable  for  them."  iMor(M)ver,  as  l^resident  Kliot  has  rejieat- 
edly  stated  in  his  n»ports,  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  Harvard  school 
no  examiimtions  whatever.  Students  were  admittCHl,  jn'omoted,  and 
graduated  without  ever  being  called  on  to  pass  a  single  test  lM\vond  that 
of  paying  the  lees.  Thc»  entire  course  covereil  but  two  abbn^viatcd 
scholastic*  years.  In  tlu^  other  schools  in  different  ]»arts  of  the  country 
the  instruction  oftenMl  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  given  in  Cambridjre, 
an<l  generally  less  in  quantity.  .  In  many  of  them  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures 0  months  and  a  promjit  jKiyment  of  fees  secured  the  only  honors 
they  could  give. 

The  projectors  of  Boston  University  believed  it  to  be  time  for  an  ad- 
vanced movenN»nt.  They  therefore  at  the  out^jet  adojited  statutes  of 
organization  providing  for  a  course  of  instructi<m  scientiti<»ally  gradwl 
and  <»xtemling  through  .'^  sclMdastic  years.  A  few  years  later  thisgrNid 
example  was  followtnl  at  ( -ambiidge,  and  at  luesent  two  or  tliree  other 
schools  are  adjusted  or  are  about  to  adjust  themselves  to  it. 

During  the  school  year  ISTl-T."),  in  consequence  of  Mr.  HillanVsfiul- 
iiig  h(»alth,  Mr.  St.  .Fohu  (Jreen  was  made  acting  dean,  but  uinm  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  the  summer  of  1S7G,  Judge  E<bnu]ul  11.  Bennett 
was  again  called  to  the  deanshij),  which  ]>osition  he  has  honorably  and 
efliciently  fiUed  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  The  steady  growth 
of  the  school  is  W4*ll  shown  in  the  folh>wing  totals  of  it8  students  for  tb^ 
til  St  0  years:  05,  81,  131,  141,  US,  173.i 

sniooL  op  ^rEDiriNE. 

This  school  was  oi)ened  in  tlu^  fall  of  1873.  Between  70  and  80stii 
dents  i>ass4Ml  successful  entrance^  examinations,  were  matriculated,  and 
assigned  according  to  their  advancement  to  the  various  <'las8c*s.  A  few 
months  earlier  the  ti'ustees  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  CoUejie, 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  wculd,  embarrassed  in  their  financial  re- 


'  A  valiijililo  Kkotoli  of  tlit^  liistory  i)f  lln*  Krhool  illiiKtratcxl  with  ])hoTO-cngniviii^ 
16  given  by  George  K.  Swasey,  C8([.,  in  The  Green  15ag  for  February,  1880,  pp.  W-fi» 
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Bonrces,  ami  coiivinowl  that  tli«  school  projertwl  hy  tlifi  university  ooiil<l 
do  fur  tli»  nictli<-iil  (tliu-iitioit  of  wonivn  f;ii'  mon*  Miiin  tUi>  (^lUoge,  letiKvtl 
tliRir  biiiltliiitr  to  till'  uiiiviTsity  triist4;e»,  ami  at  Icn;rlli,  with  iiuthority 
ftt>m  tliu  lotfiKJiitiirt!,  iiuittMl  their  ttrliool  with  tliuoiiojust  or^ninizui);. 
The  result  iihaiulautly  Jiistilictl  tlipir  <-unrHi\  Siu-OKssive  <>iiliirgeiuent8 
niid  im]in)v('iii('nts  hiive  biM'ii  iiiiido  in  tho  huildiii$;»,  tho.  eh^fraut  new 
lu>iii<»>)mtliie  hospital  hn^t  risvu  on  mlJoiiiiiiK  liiiid,  und  iii.strnction  far 
ttiiperior  towhat  thp  prcn-diiiir  iiistitution  <'oidd  oll'i-r  has  been  [irovidttl 
niid  niiiiiitJiiued.  'the  dean  iit'  tho  iii'W  faculty  from  the  I >i'^i lining  has 
iK-eii  1.  Tis»la](i  TallK)t,  M.  l>,,  to  whosu.  iitUTfiy  and  tatt  the.  schitol  is 
greatly  imlehted  for  its  growtli  and  proKjicrity. 

Ill  this  departaieiit,  also,  thi^  uiiiverKity  was  able  to  make  a  decidcKlly 
imimi'taiit  eoiitnbiitioii  to  tin*  iiiiiiroveaii-nt  of  jirofessional  ediieation  in 
Aiucrio).'  It  wt  before  itself  the  liiyhest  ])raetieabh>  aiiiift.  For  several 
years  it  has  imblished  in  it-s  i-ireiihiis  the  following  liouondile  and  rer- 
taiuly  iTniarkablf  (-lainis  and  as  yet  no  party  or  institntiou  has  clnil- 
Ivngetl  their  eoirer'tntv-is : 

Tliin  Hi'hunl  wan  Ibc  limt  in  Amprien  tn  prpscnt  in  coni1>innl Inn  i]i(>  fuUou-iii;:  ea- 
Bnttiul  clfiHPiita  (if  ft  tlmniusli  ri^fiirin  in  liii-iHriil  rdiipaliim  : 

Finit.  Till!  rtrqiiirt^mi'Tit  1li:it  the  iviniliiliiti'  li>r  » limine iuii  citluT  iitohi'iiI.  u  riiUvgu 
lUplutoa  iir|Muw  it  prtwrilHil  i-iitrjiiu-r  <'x.iiiiiiiiilioii. 

Sf^rniid.  'riio  iii'i>visi<i[i  ot'n  i;ari;l"nlly  ^Jilvil  miiiiinniii  cimiw  iif  hislriiPtiimcnviT- 
inft  .t  full  HCholiiHl  if  yi-iU'H. 

Thiril.  llin  ]inivi<iiii]i  of  ii  'f  yonrx'  ponrAo  for  tlinsu  \rliii  wLhIi  Id  ]iurHiii.'  thi-ir 
■tuiUw  with  ti[ii:ciiil,  lIiuniiT>;hiieHH  riiiil  with  Huit;ilili-  IciKiirc  fi>r  i^fillatvral  rcailint; 
sad  to  obtniit  priifi»Miimiil  cxiiLTicin'c  utuli.T  lUrm'timi  of  tlii'  funilty. 

Fourth.  Till-  Tii)uii'i'iiii'iit  that  I'vi-ry  xliiili>iil  i>;i-m  ii  HiK^fcHHful  examination  ii]iou 
the  work  nfMirh  year  l>i>f<iri-i>ri>ni<>t  ton  to  tliiit  nf  the  iicxi. 

Fifth.  Tlio  miniri'iiiniil.  ;ts  rt  iMinclitiiiii  i>(  Kra«lii:itiuii.  not  mi-n-ly  liiat  Ihi-  rnndi- 
dAfat  nballhiLVc  Htnilii;il  iiKiliiiiic  al  li-a^t  3  fnll  ycurH.  lint  hIho  that  Iii>  Hhalt  liavi-  at- 
teoAml  a  r<-]iiitii)>li-  iii<'<1i<nl  rxiiool  imt  Icnh  Ihau  »  ycnrit. 

Sixth.  'Hie  mtorutioii  <>r  th.t  •t.-;.'rei-H  of  harliishir  of  mpdichx^  anil  hacliclor  of 
•nrgery.  to  be  attaiucil  at  the  I'uil  of  the  thinl  yt-ur  liy  tiioHc  who  take  a  i  yi>:iTs' 

Sisvcntii.  A  provision  for  v initial  anil  i'xaniiniii)r  lidarilH  iuiU)H-iiilirut  of  tlii' tench- 
infE  fiu-iilty. 
Eighth.  ThpTppiiilintlnn  of  all  hpx  ilinaliilitiri)  oithor  in  tenrhin};  nr  IcuminK- 
Thp  uiarvi-llonit  ailvaTii-i-  wiiii'.U  inrilii'iil  i-iluratjou  lian  uiaili'  in  mtr  cmitili'y  ilnriug 
Kceut  yi'iim  in  wi-ll  iltiwtriiti'ii  liy  ;n'oiii[>iirisiinii(' tlir  timr,  Htnily,  iini!  ui'iiuiri'inrntH 
«Mciitial  20  yean  unit  UiM-v.an-  nii'iliiiil  <l<-;;ri-»H  ami  tUow  uhirli  an-  rt'ctniit'il  lo-diij-. 
In  1870  "then-  wat  u«t  it  ninliial  hiIiikiI  in  thn  Uiiitni  States  whieli  li<>l<l  rrKulnr 
Ctltraut«e»tmiuali»ii!i,  rvi-n  in  ronii.  Itiit  one,  tht!  Mitlioal  Colli-Ki-  of  C'hieuKu,  pn^ 
■entcil  n  ermImI  i-onriH'  of  iiiHtmi-tiini.  In  a  larKi^  iiuniWr  of  tln-Hi-  inHtitutinnH  tliii 
cnuiUilati!  coiilil  titke  Iijh  lii'firi'i'of  iliH'lor  of  tni'rlii'inc  nflrr  atlrnduHiv  a  Hiugli-  Irrm  of 
15  or  20  trrrtji.  In  Hornc.  wlii-ri'  alli-niliLiiii- 1  \vi>  (mnit  wuh  risijoiml.  tin;  iiiHlriiclion 
of  thtt  ftrRt  wag  NLiii|>ly  ri'i>i'ati;<l.  iiuil  liotli  tiTinn  thns  bmuKhl  within  thi>  liinitn  of 
M  single  year,  ur  even  Ii'Hh. 

'The  thorough IU14S  with  wliich  tlii'iiictliiwl'i  and  niovcmcutM  iiiiniMlion)  i-ilnratiou 
Ib  oil  parts  of  thi'  world  witi-  Htmlii-rl  ix  Hlion-ii  in  Prcniili-nt  Warrvii'n  paiH-ri-utitlpil 
"Hopefhl  SymptoiuH  in  Medical  Edni^atiou"  pnhliHlieil  iu  tho  ItMtOU  Uuiveraity 
Tmt  Bouk  for  1880. 
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"  Tn-dav.  in  the  BoHton  University,  raudidates  who  liave  taken  their  fiwt  degree  is 
urtN.  ]diiloso]thy,  or  m-ionff  aro  adinittiMl  without  cxaminatiim  on  oxjiibitiuuoftbfir 
diplomas  to  the  lioard  fd'fxaminerH.  All  others,  lH'for«>  matriculation,  ar«' cunuinrd 
in  thf  follo\vin<;  liranchrH: 

**  (!)  Ortho<rrap)iy,  English  rompoHition,  and  ponmauship,  by  meaufiof  apagewrit- 
ten  at  tho  time  and  place  of  examination. 

"(2)  Arithmetie,  geography,  and  EngllHli  grammar,  if  there  he  doubt  whether 
the  candidate  has  HuDicicnt  attainment  therein. 

'*  {'.i)  Elementary  jdiysics,  on  so  much  as  is  fouud  in  Stewart's  I*rimer  of  Pliywc*. 

**(-l)  Latin,  a  translation  from  Harkuess's  Latin  Kea<h^r  at  sight  being  required, 
and  a  knowledge  of  ileclensions.  conjugations,  syntax,  etc.'* 

Two  courses  of  study  are  oflered : 

A  H'lfearv  course. 


Firat  vi*:ir. 


AiiiitiMiiy. 
IMiVrtiiiloiiy. 
(ifiu'ral  «*rK'!iii.strv 
Miimr  HurpTv. 
Mu-niHropy. 
Histolo<;\.' 
MftluNlolo^y. 
DiHStu-tiuii.s. 


S«*i'oiul  v«'ar. 


MiMliral  clioiniHtry. 

Siirt't*ry  au«l  siur;:ii'al  ]iat]iolo«:y. 

(rfiierul    iiathul(i;^y   nud    jKitiioldififitl 

atnatoiuy. 
SjH'cial  patli«i1u;;y  and  tlu'raiit'iitics. 
Mat«Tia  iiMMlica  aud  pbariuaceMtir.s. 
t)1»Mt«'tri<'H. 
<fyii«'rolo;:y. 
Pa'dol(»";y. 

DirtraHrH  i)t'  the  cheHt. 
DiM'aMC.'*  of  the  throat. 
Saiiiturv  Hcieuoc. 


Thirrl  year. 


OpiTative  surjzery. 

<i(  nigral  patbidf»^y  iiud  pathi>lof;ir  a- 
utoiny.  • 

Snei'iarpatholDpy  and  iherajH-Qtif"!. 

Materia  ineilica.  * 

Practical  ami  operative  tdiHietrirK. 

Ophthalmology,  otolojry. 

l>ernjatolo<{y.'* 

InHaiiity  unU  nervoiiH  diAcaAen. 
t  M(><lioal  Jiirinpnideurr. 
'  EthicA  and  a-ntlieticrt. 

CliuicH  and  elinical  n'])ortM  in  rarioti 
department.'*. 

TLoHis. 


J  4 -yearn*  roursv. 


First  year. 


Anatomy. 
l*hysiuli»;;y. 
<ien<Tid  ihiMiiirtlry. 
Minor  sur^jery. 
Atirjomopy. 
lIist«doj;v. 
M«'tlnMl«ilo^y. 
DiHrtectiuns. 


Serond  year. 


M«'dieal  (■h«*ini.Htry. 
Sur;j;i(>al  anitiuny'. 
SiteiMal  tliHsiM'tion.s. 
ni.stolo;»y  and  nii«Toseopy. 
Surgery  and  .surgical  path- 

<do;:y. 
(General     ]iatholo>ry     and 

pathtdotrical  anatftniy. 
S]M>rial      pathohi^^y     and 

tl)i'ra]H-ntirs. 
Matt-ria  inedira. 
IMiannaeeiitit's. 
OlistetriiH, 
Siinilary  Hcienre. 

DisijlHeH  of  llM'st. 

Dirtoasex  of  throat. 


Thirtl  year. 


Fonrth  year. 


OlK-rative  snrjUTy. 
IVaetieal   and  oiWative 

•dwtetricM. 
Materia  nu'^liea. 
S]M>eiaI     pa1h(di>;ry    and 

therapeiitic.H. 
fieneraf   patlio1oj[;y   and 

pat  hoht^ieal  anatomy. 
Pa-d(do^y. 
('i\  naM-oloi^'. 

f  MIUIC'H. 


Materia  un-dic^  coiitiB- 

iied. 
Uphthalmolo^'. 
f  )t4do'!,\ . 
Dvniiatolo;:^'. 
luAanity     :uid    nerv^W 

<litM*;i4e8. 
MtHlioal  jnriMpniileBce. 
EthicM  and  a>stlii'tic8. 
IHniM'UMarv  prartift"- 
(Miuirit   and  eliuiral  j^ 

IM>rtH    in    variooJ  ^ 

jpartntenta. 
TliMis. 


**('andidatcs  r»»r  tlic  d«'grcc  of  l)achelor  of  medicin*^  or  bachelor  of  surgery  i^ust 
hayi'studicd  medicine  3  full  years,  the  last  of  the  three  in  this  school,  and  must l»»^'^ 
passed  examinations  in  all  tlu*  luanchi's  of  the  first  H  years  of  the  1  years'  eonri«*  i^ 
this  school  Nyitli  a  minimum  ayerage  of  8()  ])er  cent. 

"  Candidates  for  tlu^  degree  of  doct(U'  of  medicine  must^be  21  years  old,  and  of  ^ 
moral  character. 

••Such  as  hay*'  not  pursued  one  of  the  pres<Tihcd  coui*ses  of  this  school,  and  p**  . 
its  regular  4»xaminations,  must  i>reseut  eviilencc  of  having  studied  medicine  di"*^^^ 
3  years  with  competent  in.Htructiou;  of  haying  attended  at  lo.a8t  ihroe  full  and  ^*P. 
table  courses  of  lectures,  the  bust  in  this  school,  and  mutit  pass  au  examination  ^"^ 
factory  to  the  faculty."— (1^-  ^''  Year  Hook,  188*).) 
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POPULARITY  OF   ITS   PBOFESSU)NAl.   S(MlOOLS. 

Such  radiitJil  iinproveiinMits  in  Ainericaii  i)rovi.sic>ns  for  theological, 
legal,  and  medical  training  attracted  universal  attention.  As  ii  4*onse- 
queiic<s  the  newly  establishe<l  i)rolessional  sch(K>ls  were?  at  on(*e  crowdiMl 
with  students.  In  the  numbers  in  atteinlanee  the  youn^  university 
silmost  iinniediately  ont ranked  the  only  two  otlu'rs  which  at  that  time 
maint^uiied  the  same  tiiree  t'a<ulti(js,  to  wit.  Harvard  and  Vah\  The 
agiiH'egate  of*  i)rofessional  stndents  in  eonnertion  Avith  these  thre^j  uni- 
versities for  tiie  -I  vears  1h»Iow  named  were  as  here  shown: 


I 


Yt*:ir.  Y;»lf .     Uarvanl. '    BuHton. 


1874-7r> 20«  ,  3:il  ,  352 

1H75-76 i  'JIT  ■  :J72  4U 

lWe-77 KM  430  440 

1877-78 IttJ  4-_»-2  4-iri 


I 


Total I        8u7  1.381  1.G31 

I 

Already,  in  the  third  annual  rej>ort  of  the  j)resideiit,  tiie  attentitm  of 
the  trustees  is  called  to  the  seriousm^ss  of  the  res])onsibilities  of  such  a 
gfowth.  Sisveml  pa^es  of  eom])arative  statistics  are  furnished,  at  the 
conclusi<m  of  whirh  tin*  foHowin;;:  summary  is  jriv<'n: 

It  iH  thim  statistically  siiowii : 

I.  That  liist  year  tin*  niiinlMT  ot']»r()ft'.ssinii:il  studriits  in  itostoii  I'liivcrHity  was 42 
more  thau  iu  Harvard,  and  11^7  more  tlian  in  Yale 

II.  That,  0(>untin<x  all  di'partiucnts.  tin*  nnnihcv  of  tributary  rolht^iati*- and  ])roreci- 
aiuual  institutions  was  the  sanio  as  iu  Harvard,  and  r>  nion;  than  in  Yak*. 

III.  That,  conutin;^  the  entiri^  nienihrrshii)  of  the  university;  its  j»ereentageof  ^rad- 
aato  Btndouts  was  0  lii;;her  tlian  Harvard's  and  \)  lii.u:her  than  Yale's. 

IV.  That,  oountin;;  out  the  aeademic  eleuu-nt,  and  eoni]iarin;]^  the  remaining  do- 
partnieiits  common  to  the  three,  Iloston's  ]M>reenta^e  of  <ri-:idiiato  students  was  hut 
two  hehiw  Yale's,  while  it  was  two  more  than  douMe  the  ])ereenta;;e,  of  Harvard. 

Those  are  most  s(d>erin)^  faets.  They  are  here  jm-sented,  not  in  any  s]urit  of  vain- 
glory or  evenof  ^ratulation,  hut  luM'aus(>of  the  impressiveuess  of  their  moral.  Hein^ 
factn,  they  onjjht  to  he  ku<twn  t«)  every  trustee,  and  patron  of  the  university.  They 
should  he  pmde red  by  each  until  a  ]irofound  sense  of  tht^  immense  n'sponsihilitics 
devolved  njion  the  university  is  realized.  In  the  hi^^hest  forms  and  rau«ces  of  Amer- 
ican (Mlucation  a  ])hure  has  heen  ^iveu  to  this  youu^  instituti<»ii  sueli  as  lias  heeu 
voudiHiifed  to  no  oth4*r.  Kor  ^jjocmI  or  for  i-vil,  it  is  to  train  a  hi;jjh  pereenta^e  «»f  the 
learned  of  the  nation.  Its  standards  will  jiowerfuUy  atVect  the  standards  of  all  ;;rade8 
of  Amcriran  8c:hcM>ls.  The  quality  of  its  work  Avill  ttdl  upon  eulture.  ujjon  nu»rals 
anil  piety,  upon  eivilizatiou  and  j»ro;jress  trmu  oeean  to  ocean.  Without  an  ever- 
increiiHin^^viKilauee,  and  greatly  inerea«<ed  pi>cuniary  resouret's,  the  eustodiausof  the 
ioBtitution  will  forfeit  un])reeedented  opportunities. 

COLLFJiK   OF    LIUEUAL   ARTS. 

Passing  now  from  professional  to  (!one«;iat<»  or  underj»Taduate  dejiart- 
luents,  the  (■olle{4:e  of  Libera  1  Arts  is  tin*  lirst-  to  chiim  attention.  So 
central  is  the  ]>laci».  lu»hi  hy  thr  HImmmI  arts  in  evrry  nniv^rsity  that  many 
institutions  which  include  nothin;;  elst*  tire  eharteriMl  ami  administered 
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uuiler  the  iiaiini  of  universities.  Indeed,  until  recently  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  (-anibridge  consisted  of  little  else  than  gi'oups  of  ooordi- 
nate  colleges  of  liberal  arts  under  a  general  administnition.  In  Boston 
University  but  one  such  college  has  as  yet  been  organized,  but  tbe or- 
ganic law  of  the  university  i)rovides  for  any  number  M^hich  circunistautes 
an<l  pecuniary  ability  may  prompt.  The  i)re8ent  one  was  opened  ^itli 
a  single  class  at  18  an<l  20  Beacon  street,  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  Its 
first  <lean  was  tlie  lUix,  John  W.  Lindsay,  S.T.D.,  formerly  president  of 
Cicnesee  College,  Xew  York,  hiter  professor  of  Old  Testament  studies  in 
th(^  Boston  Theological  Seminary.  On  his  resignation  of  the  office  in  the 
year  1882  it  was  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  William  E.  ilimting- 
ton,  PH.D.,  who  has  held  the  place  until  the  present  time. 

Of  the  ai>plicants  for  admission  in  1873,  the  average  age  was2U.3  year^; 
in  187 1  it  was  20.1 ;  in  1875  it  was  10.48;  in  1870  it  was  19.85.  Taking 
the  tiist  four  classics,  thert^fon*,  it  appt^ars  that  at  the  time  of  admission 
the  average  agc^  was  10.98,  or  substantially  20  years.  This  was  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  higher  than  the  average  age  of  stutlents  eiitorinir 
Harvard  (College  the>  corn»sponding  velars,  an<l  almost  two  and  aiialf 
years  liigh(»r  than  the*  average  in  the  same  institution  20  years  earliiT. 
The  fact  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  relativ^e  maturity  of  the  first  uudor- 
graduat(»s  of  the  new  university  and  the  ])ropriety  of  the  large  coutidenw 
which  the  authorities  have  uniforuUy  cherished  in  their  capacity  foiJHjlf- 
control. 

No  sooner  ha<l  the  colh»ge  its  full  ccmiidement  of  classes  than  the  au- 
thorities began  to  raise  the  standard  of  reijuirements  for  admission  witb 
a  view  to  restrict  tiie  attendance  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work 
a<*complishcd.     This  policy  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  cull^"?^ 
was  fast  outgrowing  its  accomuKHlations,  i)artly  to  a  conviction  tlvAt 
Anicri<*an  collegiate  education  needed  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  o^'^ 
few  higher  <'xami»les  than  the  highest  then  existing.     Accordingly  ^^^ 
fourth  volume  of  tlie  University  Vear  Book  announced  such  new  requi  ^*^ 
meiits  as  rej>rcsentcd  at  the  h»ast  a  full  year's  work  beyond  the  aver; ^^  ' 
requirement  of  tiie  otiier  American  classical  c<.illeges.     The  adilirit  ^  ^ 
were  distril)ut(Ml  over  live  years,  and  the  privih»ge  of  dividing  the  to^ 
entiaiuM'  examination  was  granted.     For  the  iirst  time  in  historya  kno^  "^ 
ed^r  i)\'  four  languages  besides  the  student's  vernacular  was  requireil  1 
atlmission  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts.     Still  further  to  limit  the  nunilH* 
ajiplying,   the  ;3  y(»ars'  course   leading  to   the   degree  of  bachelor  ^ 
l)hi!oso|>hy  wasdiscontinned;  tluMuition  fei' was  raised  from  S(K)  to  JHH- 
and  linally.  the  i>ractict»  ol"  remitting:  the  tuition  fee  in  whole  or  in  ]Kir" 
in  certain  known  eases  of  poverty  an<l  merit  was  abandomnl.     Pn)babl^ 
the  history  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  would  be  searched  in  vainfo^ 
a  case  of  self-restriction  so  radical  and  sevtMv. 

Wiiat  was  the  result?     A  singnlar  stability  in  the  membership  of  tbe^ 
college.     The  total  annual   attendau'v  for  the  5  years  foHowing  the 
announcement  is  shown  in  the  following  ligures:  105, 107, 120,127, 107, 
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the  rtvcragii  being  a  fraction  over  114.  The  variation  was  caused  almost 
wholly  by  the  varying  nrtniber  of  gia<lnato  students  in  attendance.  The 
aggregates  of  candidates  for  the  degr(»c  of  bachelor  of  arts  were :  89, 88, 
80,  90,  82.  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  any  college,  i)articularly  one 
so  young  and  s(»  luovisionally  housed  and  equii)i)ed,  couhl  have  niahi- 
tained  itself  even  for  a  (luadrenniuni  against  the  coud)ined  influences 
of  four  repressive  nu^asures  of  such  severity  siniultane^aisly  enacted. 

The  following  year,  1881-82,  was  marked  by  special  advances.  The 
faculty  was  enlarged,  the  n(*\v  <juarters  on  Somerset  street  were  ob- 
tained, and  iU  free  scholarshii)s  in  memory  of  Isaac  Kich  established. 
About  the  same  tinu*  tlu*  colleges  and  secon<lary  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land having  recjuested  the  earnest  cm)j)eration  of  all  interested  parties 
in  the  establishment  of  uniform  re([uirenu^nts  for  admission  to  college, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  redm'cd  its  stamlard  to  that  agrt*e<l  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  the  other  institutions.  Great  enlargement 
followeil.  The  present  attendance  lacks  but  little  of  being  three  times 
an  great  as  that  of  the  year  just  uu»ntioned. 

No  sket(rh  of  this  college  would  be  reasonably  complete  witluuit  men- 
tion of  the  enunent  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  ]>rofounder  philosoph- 
ical studies  in  a  time  of  shallow  and  confused  empiricism,  aiul  to  the 
cause  of  broad  aiul  solid  education  in  a  time  of  narrowing  but  ably- 
championed  ])opular  hallu(;inations  respecting  "siMH'ial"  undergi'aduate 
studies.  Its  stout  and  uncompromising  o])position  to  all  educational 
quackery,  however  labeled,  its  resolute  nuuntenance  of  classical  and 
philosophical  stmlies  in  full  honor,  its  fearless  lead(»rship  in  new  depart- 
ments and  methods  have  given  it  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  University  Year  Book  for  1889: 

COCIISK   OF  INSTKIX'TION. 
For  the  (itfjrvv  of  hnchvtor  of  arta. 
The  course  of  inHtniolion  wiU  iiirliuU^  the  foHowin*;  hrauchos,  or  tlnMroquivalents: 


rRESIIMAN  YEAR. 

Fint  temi : 

CoUrgiato  life  and  work.    L<M*tnrcH. 

Livy.    lYoM.' coinpooitioii.    Lortiin-H. 

Xenophuii,  Memorabilia.  Greek  writing.  Lec- 
tures. 

Solid  sef»nietry. 
Second  ttrni : 

Horace,  0«1(>H.    liCi'tureH. 

Bonier,  fMywwy.    <in'«'k  writing;. 

Algebra. 

Siiitory,  Grci'k  and  Kouian. 

Practiral  rhetoric. 
Third  term. 

Horace,  £po4les.    L<H-ture8.|^ 

Herodotua. 

PUne  trifconometry. 

Oennmn.    Kleraentary  work.  DeulDchcH Eelio. 

Hiatory,  Grcvk  and  Roman. 

FiBcttcal  rhetoric. 


f<OPU(>.M()KE  YKAR. 

Firnt  term: 

DeiucwtlMiiert,  or  Lyniiu*. 

(«eniiaii.    Keadin;:  and  «-xercii)eB. 

lli.stury,  iiiedi:evaK 

Iliirare,  Satires  ami  Kpistlrs. 

Itliettiric,  advaiired.  and  eritieittiii. 

Sidierieal  tri;:«iiioinetry. 

A'oral  and  forenMie  training. 
S4'eond  term : 

Kngli.sli  proHe  (Minto). 

Freniii.    Keetel.     I.a  Fontaine.    Topflor. 

Pliysii'M.     Leetiin-H. 

VjK-al  ami  ftirensie  trainini;. 

(■ennnn.    Keadin};H.    Fret*  componition. 

Greek. 

llislory.  mediaeval  and  modern. 

Juvenal.    < 'ieero  (at  9i'jht)^ 

rbysics— laboratory. 
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Third  term: 

Knglinb.    Representative  poets. 
rby»ic«.    LectureH. 
Vocal  Bud  foreiutic  trAiniug. 
Elective : 

Biology.    Botanical  iutrodtictioD. 

French.    Labiche  and  conversation. 

(iernian.    Storj-.    Free  coniiKwitioum 

Greek. 

HiHtory,  modem. 

Phy«lc8— laboratory. 

Surveying. 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola,  or  bi^ 
torioM. 
English  chsayH  one  hour  a  wcelc  througliout 
the  year. 

JVNUUl  YEAR. 

First  term : 

Psychology. 

Vocal  and  foiensic  training. 

Electivt? : 

Analytical  geometrj-. 
Biology.    Lectures,    l^aboratory. 
English.    Literary  art.    Poetry. 
French,    lllouet.    Rougrmont.     Moliere. 
German.    ReaiUngs.    Free  composition. 
•  Greek. 
Italian.    Grammar  and  readings. 
Latin. 
Second  term  : 
Logic. 

Vocal  and  forensic  training. 
Electtivo : 

Anglo-Saxon.    Grammar.    Prose  reading. 
Calculus,  diifen>ntial. 
English  prose  Action. 
Frencli.     Bloiiet.     Kougemont.     Kaciue. 
Geology. 

German  dramas.    Stein's  exercises. 
Greek. 

Italian,  with  easy  conversation. 
Latin. 
Zoology. 
Third  term : 
Ethics. 

Vocal  and  forensic  training. 
Elective : 

Anglo-Saxon  p<»etry.    Cac<lmon. 

Cahuilu.H,  integral. 

Chemistry. 

English  novelists  nineteenth  century.* 

Fn-nch.    Authors  and  ronvtrrsation. 

(iernian  literature,  history  of. 

Gn»ek. 

Italian,  with  easy  conversation. 

Latin. 

Physiology. 

Rimuui  law.    Rise  of  institutions. 

The  instnictioii  in  a  nuuiber  of  tlie  above  branches  is  supplemented  by  lectur 
some  of  which  are  a<-livcrea  before  siu«rle  claswes,  others  before  the  entire  colleg*^ 


HEinOB  YEAR. 

First  term : 

Oration's  an<1  theses. 
J*hilosophy  of  Theism. 
Elective : 

liedwulf.    Early  English. 
Constitution  of  the  T'nited  Rtatw. 
English.    The  EIizat>et1ianflraiiu. 
French.    Recent  authora. 
German.    Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Greek. 
Hobn»w. 

Italian.    Dante  and  his  Age. 
I^atin. 

Philos«»phy-of  et  hies. 
I  Sanskrit. 

,  Spanish.    Grammar  and  readings. 

Theory  of  wjuations,  or  dctenniiuuit*. 
Second  term: 

E.ssays  and  orations. 
Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon. 
Astmnomy. 
English  Shakspere.* 
French.    Advance*!  course. 
German.    Living  writers.    Themei. 
Greek. 
Hebrew. 

Italian.    Dante  and  art. 
Latin. 

Metaphysics. 
Political  economy. 
Sanskrit. 

Spanish.    Readings.    Conversation. 
Theory  of  equations. 
Third  term. 

Graduation  theses. 
Elective: 

Anglo-Saxon.    Early  English  pronunci 

tion. 
Astronomy. 

English  poets.    Nineteenth  centory. 
French- 
German.    Older  literature.    Themes- 

(ireck. 

H«'brew. 

History  of  phiUmophy. 

Italian.    Dante  and  literature. 

Latin. 

Roman  law.    Rise  of  institutions. 

Sanskrit. 

Social  science  and  reform. 
Spanish.    Reacting*.    Conversation- 
Theory  of  knowledge. 


Continuation  of  winter  term  course. 


If' 


>  Continuation  of  the  fall  tenn  oonne* 
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KLKCTIVE   lOl'RsiKS. 

I. — For  candidatt'ii  for  the  degree  of  huvhehr  of  philosophy. 

A  limited  nuiiiluT  of  p(>r8oiirt.imablo  to  take  thr  full  eoursr  in  arts,  hut  deHirin^  to 
fit  tlieiuHelveN  for  thr  protesAltmal  hcIiooIh  of  tin*  university,  or  for  otlier  liheral  ])ur- 
Ruit8,  may  for  the  i^resmt  he  admitted  t<»  the  eolh-jj^i*  as  eaudidates  f«)r  the  Je;;ree  <»f 
bachelor  of  philoHophy  on  pasHln)^  a  satisfaetory  examination  in  \vliat  the  faculty 
may  esteem  equivalent  to  three-fourths  of  \\w  r«'quisites  for  admihsi<»n  to  the  fresh- 
iiiau  class.  On  satisfai-torily  completing  an  elective  coursr  of  study  ai)provi'd  hy  the 
facility,  an  equivalent  to  10  houi*s  a  werk  for  4  years,  sueh  candidates  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the  de^rc4'  of  haclitdor  of  philostqdiy.  , 

II. — For  Candida  ten  for  the  detjnr.  of  tmrhetor  of  arts  dcKtriny  to  yiwrxM**  the  course  in  an 

elect  ire  order. 

To  accommodate  an  increasing  number  of  inaturc  students  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  RtiidicR  re(|nired  for  tln^  de;;irec  of  bacheh>r  of  arts  with  greater  thoroujLchness  or 
in  a  different  order,  or  with  greater  leisure  for  reading  or  laboratory  work  than  the 
repilar4-ycarK' course  will  permit,  the  further  announcement  is  nuule  that  hereafter 
any  student  i>asHing  tho  examinations  n^iuireil  for  a<lmission  in  the  freshman  class 
may  matriculate  as  a  cautlidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  t»f  arts,  with  liberty  to 
take  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  in  any  order  he  prefers,  subject  U)  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty. 

III. — For  special  sindents. 

A  limited  unmber  of  special  students,  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  other 
departments,  may,  until  further  notice,  be  admitte<I  to  instruction  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  AH  such  must  be  of  mature  age  and  qualitie<l  to  ]>ursue  the  study  or 
Btadies  which  they  ilesire  to  un<lertake.  The  ciiarge  tbr  tuition  will  be  $S0  for  2 
honrs'  iu8tru>-tion  ])er  week  for  tin'  year  as  a  minimum,  -md  ^^15  extra  for  each  addi- 
tional hour  per  week,  until  the  charge  amounts  to  the  regular  fee  of  -f  100.  The  fee 
for  incidentals  is  $10  a  year,  or  tr)  a  term. 

MASSArilt'SKTTS   INHTITI'TK   OF   TECHNOLOGY. 

The  eophomorc  class  receive  their"  instruction  in  physics,  the  Junior  and  senior 
daaaes  their  instruction  in  chemistry,  in  the  laborat«>ries  and  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  instruction  is  expressly  arranged  for 
the  class,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  very  extensive  collections  ind  admirable  appa- 
ratus of  the  institution. 

TIIK    HOSTOX   SOCIETY   ()K   N'ATCRAL   HISTORY. 

Tho  junior  and  senior  classes  reci»ive  their  instruction  in  botany,  biology,  zoology, 
and  physiology  iu  the  laboratory  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

LIBRA IHES,    REAHINCJ   ROOMS.    COLLECTIONS,    FTC. 

Students  in  the  C'ollegi'  of  Li)»eral  Arts  enjoy.  witluMit  charg*',  the  use  of  the  de- 
|>artment  libniries  of  the  college,  as  also  the  ]iublic  library  of  th«*  city  of  l$ost<m,  a^ 
Oollection  outnumbering  every  other  of  its  kind  in  America.     The  «'Xtensive  reatl- 
in«;  room  of  the  same  institution  is  (q>eu  to  all. 

To  the  college  libraries  more  than  5,(KM)  volumes  have  Ix-en  added  th<'  present  year. 
Other  special  libraries  aud  rea<liug  rooms  are  accessible  on  the  payuu*nt  of  small 
innnal  fees. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  open  to  students,  without  charge,  may  bo 
Xneiiti«med — 

The  MuHcum  of  the  Iloston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
The  Wily  ('olleetion  of  Kgyptiaii  Antiquiti«'s. 
The  Art  Collectifuis  of  tlie  Tublic  Library. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Art^t 
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The  other  ailvantages  affordetl  hy  the  city  in  the  form  of  lectiirea,  conveDtiomsof 
scientific  men,  art  exhibitionN,  etc.,  arc  too  ^vell  known  to  need  description. 

COIXEOK  KXERCISKS^ 

Repfular  morning  devotions  are  condncted  by  members  of  the  faculty,  at  which  all 
students  ate  expected  to  be  present. 

All  rcjijular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to  sevent^^n  recitatioM, 
or  other  claHs  exercises,  per  week.  They  will  l)e  held  responsible  for  examinationt 
upon  all  studios  elected.  No  exemption  is  allowed,  except  by  vot^*  of  the  facnltj, 
on  account  of  an  excess  over  15  hours  a  week. 

Any  stu<leut  prevrnte<l  from  attending  n])on  a  class  exercise  must  present  to  the 
»ppro]>riate  ])rofessor  a  written  excuse  from  the  dean. 

Oil  the  iirst  day  of  the  fall  tenu  every  student  entitled  to  elect  studies  for  the  year 
ensuing  must  prcKrnt  to  the  di?an  a  list  of  those  he  desires  to  pursue,  lu  allcaiM 
the  selection  muMt  be  subje<*t  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  one  that  can  be 
arrauji^ed  for  without  conflict  of  hours.  After  such  approval  no  changes  will  be 
allowed  without  special  ccmsent  of  the  faculty. 

S])ecial  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  third  and  fourth  Fridays  of  October, 
January,  and  April.  In  each  case,  upon  the  first  Friday  named,  t  he  topics  will  be 
in  history,  Latin,  and  Greek;  all  remaining  topics  upon  the  following  IMday. 

Ai'ter  two  op])ort unities  have  been  offered  for  reexamination  upon  deficieocie*, 
students  still  having  conditions  will  be  required  to  review  the  deficient  work  with 
the  succeeding  class  as  a  regular  recitation.  Deficiencitis  of  more  than  1  year'j 
standing  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  class  membership,  and  cause  the  name  of  thfd^ 
linquent  to  be  printed  with  those  of  the  next  lower  class,  in  the  year  hook,  dw 
notice  having  been  given. 

The  exercises  of  the  college  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that  students  living  in  aof 
4if  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  railroad  lines  may  conveniently  attend.  Ib 
most  cases  such  students  pay  but  half-fare. 

SOCIKTIE8,    CLI'BS,    ETC. 

Flourishing  literary  and  debating  societies,  language  clubs,  seminaria  of  philology* 
}>hilo8ophy,  etc.,  are  maintained  by  the  professors  and  student-s. 

GYMNASIA. 

Two  large  rooms  are  set  apart  and  furnished  as  gymnasia,  and  every  student  h** 
opportunity  for  physical  exercise  daily  without  charge. 

Young  men  desiring  to  take  regular  instruction  and  exercise  at  the  gymnwin">" 
the  Ytmug  Men's  Christian  Association  are  encouraged  to  do  so;  the  college ptyiDK 
more  than  one-half  of  the  necessary  fee. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  foes  required  from  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Art* 
are : — 

For  tuition ^ 

iDcident^il  oxj>onw'« ^ 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  t>enn,  andtk* 
remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

The  tuititm  fees  of  special  students,  if  less  than  $100,  are  payable  by  thetei** 
advance.  The  fct"  for  iuciilentals,  if  paid  for  the  year  in  advance,  will  bellO;  ^^ 
wise.  $i)  per  term  in  ndvani'C. 

Candidates  for  final  examination  and  promotion  to  the  bachelor's  degree  iff  "* 
quired  to  pay  a  fee  of  $10  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  o*^ 
ination. 
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Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding  houHOS  or  families  at  priceH  varying 
from  $3  to  $5  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  conveniently  locat-ed,  and  properly  taken  care  of,  can  bo  obtained 
for  from  $2  to  $5  a  week.  If  two  stndentH  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be 
aboat  $2  each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  stndents  dt^siring  roomt«,  a  list  of  refer- 
ences is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  univt^rsity. 

When  desired,  a  committee  of  the  Mjwsachnsetts  Society  for  the  Univ<'r8ity  Edu- 
cation of  Women  will  advise  and  assist  young  women  in  the  securing  of  suitable 
rooms  or  board-places,  and  otherwise. 

The  chief  annual  expensive  of  a  stucb'.nt  not  residing  at  hnuw  will  be  about  iw  fol- 
lows: 

For  tuition $100 

Fee  for  Incidontals $10 

Koom 38  to    90 

Board,  30  wcvkit 108  to  180 

Text-books,  8tatiom>r\-,  otc 20  to    25 

Other  expenditures  will  <lepend  very  much  upon  the  habits  of  the  student. 
Students  who  are  able  to  live  at  honw  can  secure  their  entire  college  eourfte  of  4  years  for 
4600. 

SCIlOLAKSllirS. 

One  hundred  and  seven  free  scholarships  for  nee<ly  and  deserving  students  have » 
been  established  in  the  college.    They  are  as  follows : 

J%e  Warren  ScholarHhip.—Voxmded  1882.     Income  $100  a  year. 

TheJRich  Scholarships  for  Y'ouny  .Veir.— Founded  1882.     Of  these  there  ar<;  32,  or  8 
for  each  of  the  4  classes.     Each  yields  an  income  of  $100  a  year. 
^Tke  Mich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women. — Founded  1882.     Of  these  there  are  32,  or 
8  for  each  of  the  4  classes.     Each  yields  an  in<'onu».  of  $100  a  y(?ar.     The  Kich  Scholar- 
ahipH  are  named  in  honor  of  iHaac  Kitdi,  es([..  first  founder  of  the  university. 

The  Washington  Scholarship. — Founded  1881^.  Inciime  $100  a  year.  Open  only  to 
duly  qualified  gnuluates  of  the  Washington  (District  of  (*olunibia)  High  School. 
''The  first  to  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young  man,  the  second  a  young  woman,  and  so  on 
in  regular  alternation.  WhiMiever,  after  it  is  once  tilled,  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  will 
be  filled  by  competitive  examination. '^ 

The  Woodrine  Scholarship. — Founded  in  188t),  by  gift  of  Denton  G.  Wood  vine,  M.  D., 
of  Boston.    Income,  $100  a  year. 

The  University  Scholarships. — Kstablished  in  1887;  forty  in  number,  of  which 
twenty  are  already-  available.    Income,  $100  each. 

Appointments  to  the  scholarships  are  mad<^  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  all 
•pplications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  on  or  before  the  lOtli  day  of  October. 

OTIIEK  PKCl.'NIAKV   AID. 

The  Maflsachusettfl  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  has.  during  the 
paat  year,  assisted  a  number  of  young  women  in  tht^  college. 

8tadent«»  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  can  usually  receive  aid  from  educ:v- 
tion  aociotios  of  their  respective  denominations,  amounting  to  $100  or  more  per  annum. 

PROMOTION. 

The  first  degree. 

The  reqairemeDts  for  the  degree  of  ])ach(dor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  philosophy  are — 

(1)  A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  rei|uir«Hl  studies,  jirescribed  or  elective. 

(2)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  graduating  thesis  on  or  before  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May. 

(3)  The  payment  of  an  examination  fee  of  $10  before  the  tinal  examinati<m. 

All  promotions  to  degrees  are  at  th4>  same  time  ])romotious  to  the  privilege  of  |)er- 
nuwnt  membership  in  the  University  Couvgcatiou. 
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The  higher  degrees. 

All  fttii<l»Mits  proiiiotod  to  tlio  <lejrrei^  ofbnrlielorof  arts  in  this  collcgo  nwfof^eto, 
ami  without  th(']iaviiiriit  of  tlKMnatriculation  fee,  oiititI<Ml  to  acImiBtfion  to  thpSchool 
of  All  ScieiuM's  as  candidates  for  the  ilegreeof  niartt<.»rof  artK.  It*,  thou,  any  barhdur 
HO  admitted  sliall,  during  the  tirst  .v«'ar  alter  his  promotion,  pay  to  the  univenity  an 
examination  i'rv  of  $10,  he  shall  Im^  eiititliMl  to  examination  ait  the  time,  or  later,  in 
whatever  work  may  he  reipiired  for  the  maHter'H  degree,  und  may  be  promoteU to 
that  degree  on  ])ayment  of  if^lO  adilitioual. 

(  OLLEGK  OF  3UTSIC. 

Naturally  n»lat<»<l  io  tlic  Collo;;:^  of  Liberal  Aiis  is  the  (Mllo^e  of 
^I  nsic.  This  was  iiitoinltHl  to  prosent  oj)j>ortimities  for  musical  and  jr^n- 
era!  education  of  a  hi^^her  and  broader  cliaracter  than  Lad  ever  k't'ure 
existed  in  America.  Its  instruction  was  plannwl  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  graduates  of  the  Iw^st  American  conwTvatories.  Dr.  Eta 
Tourjee  was  chosen  dean  of  the  coll(»^e,  and  with  him  was  asscKriatwl  a 
larj^e  number  of  most  able  instructors.  ITnfortunately  for  the  e?qwta- 
ticms  of  those  who  antici]>ated  its  si)ewly  endowment  by  friends  of  the 
cause,  its  op<Miinj:  was  on  the  eve  of  the  j»:reat  financial  crash  of  ISii 
Eii^ht  years  later,  in  his  annual  re]U)rt,  the  presi<lent  wroti>: 

Couhl  the  trustees  have  foreseen  at  that  time  the  tinaneial  history  of  the  8  ywn 
whieh  have  siiiee  elapsed^  they  would  eertainly  have  deferred  tho  undertaking.  A» 
it  was,  they  IiojkmI  to  se<i  the  i'ollege  hy  this  time  well  endowed  and  well  equipped. 
In  the  sanii' generous  faith  a  few  tViendsof  the  movement.  in«-lii«ling  two  or  three  lurm* 
hers  of  this  hoard,  siihsrrihed  a  guaranty  fnnd,  and  tin*  dean  tdert  having  pUniged 
himself  t<»  earry  the  wlude  tinaneial  responsibility  of  the  new  department,  and  Ifttrt 
having  given  hon<ls  to  seeure  the  university  against  any  possibility  of  loss,  tlu'lxwrf 
of  trustees,  on  the  ',U\  of  July,  1X72,  formally  a-ssented  to  and  arranged  for  thcopen* 
ing  of  the  e<dh^ge.  In  Oetober  the  c*or])oration  had  tliQ  ]deasnre  of  :icce])tinKa8a 
first  gift  f(jr  its  )>en<?tit  a  eottage  on  (.'ottage  avenue,  Martha'A  Vineyanl.  Thi*^* 
an  aus]>ieious  beginning  of  the  anticipated  endowment,  but  nu  fort  una  tely,  less  thtt 
a  month  later  came  the  grrat  eontlagrati<in,  and  close  upon  that  the  nieinorablf 
tinaneial  disasters  from  Avhich  the  country  is  even  now  but  just  beginning  to  rally. 
The  very  lif(^  of  tliti  college  was  threaten(Ml.  Of  the  subscribers  to  its  gnaranty 
fund,  some  found 'it  extremely  diflicult,  some  perhaps  impossible,  to  pay.  Thoflh 
ergy,  skill,  ancl  ]>ersrv«?ranct?  manifested  l>y  the  dean  in  <*arryiug  the  enterpri** 
through  so  long  and  disheart^'uing  a  crisis  deserve  iidminitiou. 

Six  vt»ars  later  the  sanu'  writer  savs: 

In  one  vieAV  the  establislimcut  of  tin^  (.'cdlege  of  MuAic  might  appear  to  haveb^ 
premature.  Its  high  stanilard  of  requirement  for  admission,  promotion,  ami  p***' 
nation  was  certainly  in  advan<M'  of  anything  which  the  mu8ie»l  enlturo  of  th«jc<win- 
try  Avas  ])repared  tr»  sustain  with  stron^j  patronage.  .  During  the  13  years  8in<**^ 
opening  in  1X72,  but  15  stud4*n1s  have  been  graduated.  Of  thest^  but2hnvpl*^ 
abh?  to  meet  tlit^  seri<»us  requirements  for  the  baocftlanreate  degree  in  miiHic.  I^ 
year,  though  the  inembciship  of  the  de])artnient  wiw  1^5,  not  one  of  the  giuall*' 
van<'cd  chiss  suc<'«M*rbMl  in  <-om]dftin^  the  course.  Jjaek  of  pecuniary  means  ^ 
the  dit!iculty  witii  siivcral.  Kvery  year  many  desire  Ui  enter,  hut  discover  tliJit  tW 
have  not  tin-  re<iuisife  qualifications.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  ninsicai  etln"^  I 
tion  in  Aiucri<a  those  most  influential  in  the  managemenl  <if  tho  eolk'gp  awiw*"*^  ! 
tho  Icatit  impatient  for  numbers,  or  for  a  superticiiil  popular  favQ(.    Thcy  pw^** 
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wait  until  the  preparatory  m-huols  niid  ruuservatoiics  caD  fiiriiiKli  stiiclontfl  of  the 
«rrade  reriuirecl.  Scvrral  ot'tho  triiHt<?e8<>rtho  iiiiivrrsity  arc  lending  material  assist- 
ance in  money  and  in  personal  service  to  develop  mid  streii^theii  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  as  one  of  the  natural  terd«Ts  of  tht^  eollege,  aH^  in  faet,  t.h«* 
eliief  of  them.  Very  im]>ortant  ehanges  in  the  litt^'ary  requireiiieiitN  for  graduation 
ontofthi8  into  tho  Collejje  of  Musie  have  just  heeii  nia<le.  Hy  and  by,  when  the 
feedcTH  are  stroug.  the  eollejije  will  beetmie^all  that  its  far-sighted  ]»rojeetor8  set  he- 
fore  them  in  antieipatiim.     A  gift  of  $10C),(XK)  would  greatly  aeeelerate  the  proeess.* 

Since  the  reorganiziitiou  of  the  New  England  Coiiservat<)ry  Jiiul  its 
establisliment  in  the  pahitial  quarters  on  Franklin  Square,  the  exj>enses 
of  tlie  college  are  guarauteeil  hy  the  trustees  of  the  conservatory. 

COLLEGE   OF   AGUlCULTrRE. 

Ill  the  original  st^itutes  of  organization  of  Boston  Universitj'  pro\i- 
uon  was  made  for  a  college  ot*  agriculture.  The  liiiancial  situation 
after  the  gi-eat  tire  of  187ii,  liowevcu*,  made  it  ])lain  that  many  years 
would  necessarily  elapse  before  a  department  of  this  kind  could  he 
established  u]>ou  an  adequate  foundation.  It  was  also  ascertained  that 
the  trustees  and  ofticers  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  (/oUege  at 
Amherst  were  willing  U)  furnish  instruction  of  the  kind  desired,  and  to 
codi)erate  with  the  university  in  the  promotion  of  its  aims  in  this  direc- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  January,  1875,  the  trustees  of  the  State  institu- 
tion uuaiumously  accejited  certain  pro])ositi(nis  from  the  university 
corporation  by  virtue  of  which  thecolh^ge  secured  an  honorable  alliance 
with  the  luiiversity,  and  the  university  substantially  an  agiicniltural 
department.  The  articles  of  agreement  wt^re  uiuinimously  ratitied  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  Fi^hruary  11,  and  were  jmnttMl  in  the 
report  of  the  college  to  the  legislature  for  1874-75.  (See  also  the  Sixth 
Annual  Keport  of  the  President  of*  Uoston  University,  ])p.  20,  27.)  In 
the  15  years  which  have  since  elapsiMl  the  alUance  has  greatly  c(mtrih- 
uted  to  mutual  advantage.  At  no  time  has  anything  ocuMirred  to  mar 
the  conliality  of  the  relatitmshij)  or  to  weak(»n  the  ettectiv(»ness  of  the 
cooperation.  In  the  mean  time  the  university  has  directed  many  students 
to  the  college,  and  the  students  of  th(M*ollege  have,  with  hut  few  excej)- 
tions,  nmtrieulated  in  the  university  and  on  graduation  been  received 
into  i)ermauent  membership  in  the  Tniversity  (\mvocation. 

S<*HOOL  OF  ALL   SriKN(^ES. 

On  a  former  page  reference  has  been  ma<b^  to  the  School  of  All  Sci- 
ences, and  to  its  unique  signiiicam'c  as  the  crowning  dei>artment  of  the 
university.  But  for  the  tinancial  <lisastcrs  of  1872  it  is  believed  that 
this  school  would  before  the  present  time  have*  be(*4»me  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  ettective  of  all  yet  organized.  At  the  time  that  it  was 
planned  no  simihu*  graduate  department,  with  iustiuction,  examinations, 

*"  Voted,  That  Wit  arv  in  f:iv(»r  of  <'st:i1iIiKhin<;  a  roller*'  of  iniiKir.  providod  aii 
endowment  of  not  lesA  than  $10(),(K)()  W  hicihimI  fnr  it/*— Action  of  tho  irorporutioUy 
Jllll0  21y  1S72,  the  meeting  in  which  tb(*  (|U(>Htion  wan  liit»t  cunsiderod. 
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and  advanced  degrees  for  graduate  students,  existed  in  any  American 
university.  Not  until  1873  was  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  «*viMi  in  (Cambridge  conditioned  upon  work  done  and  examina- 
tions ]>asse<l  subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  It 
was  intended  that  this  school,  novel  in  name  as  well  as  in  puipose, 
should  before  this  time  be  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  that  the  mce- 
founded  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  its  graduate  departments  lias 
iK-come. 

The  very  first  public  announcement  made  by  the  university  relative 
to  this  (lei>artmcnt  i)res4*nted  the  following  unprecedentedly  broad  and 
com])reheiisi ve  prosjiectus : 

Wht*n  fully  or<;;anizetl.  tht*  instnirtion  prcBentod  will  include  all  branches  of  knowl- 
vil^c  adapted  tit  the  rnds  of  a  univeriiial  post-jj^raduatenchool. 

To  qualitii'il  sixM-ialistK  it  will  aim  to  iiro\idc,  an  ra)>idly  aw  ri*8onrcca  shall  i)fnnitt 
thorough  iiiHtruction  in — 

All  i-ultivated  lan^uajveft  and  their  literatures. 
All  natural  and  mathematical  Hciencen. 
All  theolo(;ic:il.  legal,  and  medical  stutlies. 
All  fill*'  arts,  i»roperly  «o  railed. 
All  branehcs  of  special  historical  study,  etc. 
For  <[ualitie<l  students  of  ^generalizing  aims,  instmction  will  bo  pro\ndo<l  asrapit^J 
a8  possible  in  the  nnivef^al  scitmccs.     Under  this  term  are  inclndcKl  all  those  di^^'^' 
plines  in  whieh  the  matter  comnnm  to  several  special  sciences  is  treated  aHalarfS* 
whoh'.     When  this  is  done  genetically,  there  rt^sults,  according  to  the  methwl  e** 
ployed,  a  universal  or  <'omparative  history  of  the  matter  treated;  when  statical  1- 
a  universal  or  comparative  science  of  it;  when  philosophically,  a  universal  orco^' 
parative  ]>hilosophy  of  it.     Here,  therefore,  belong  such  sciences  as  these: 
Universal  t)r  comparative  hist<»ry  of  languages. 
Universal  or  comparative  phihdogy. 
Universal  or  c<nii])arative  ]>hilosophy  of  language,  or  philoao]>hy  of  laugns  j 

univt^rsally  considered. 
Universal  or  <>omparative  history  of  religions. 
Universal  or  <'omparative  tlieol<»gy. 
Universal  or  comparative  ]>hilosox»liy  of  religion,  or  philosophy  of  rehpS-  * 

universally  considered. 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  laws. 
Universal  or  ccmijiaralive  Juri8]»rudence. 
Universal  or  comparative  philosophy  of  law,  or  ]>hilosophy  of  law  oniveBfc-^ 

considenul. 
Universal  or  comparative  history  of  societies. 
Universal  (»r  comi)arative  sociology. 

Universal  or  ctunparative  philosophy  of  society,  or  ]dii]oAophy  of  society  ««  *^ 
versally  consid<*re<l. 
Tlies(^  sciences  are  all  of  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  indeed,  scarcely  cbrist***^'*^ 
but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  children  of  the  new  science  and  new  methoda of  •"•** 
nineteenth  <^entury.     Others  are  sure  t(»  follow. 

Of  course  the  realization  of  a  i)lan  so  comprehensive  must  be  tbet»^ 
of  generations.  It  will  rc(inire  immense  endowments.  At  the  stf*** 
time  a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  De8i>ite  all  losses  and  liini**" 
tions  of  a  financial  kind,  provisicms  have  been  made  which  have  ''^^J 
highly  apprcM-iated  ])y  increasing  numbers  of  graduates  from  scoK* 
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American  colleges.  How  steady  the  growth  of  the  school  in  students 
has  been  may  be  seen  in  the  following  reroixl  of  atteiidant^e  year  by 
year,  7,  11, 11,  23,  37,  39,  45,  53,  73;  78,  101,  102,  100,  107,  114. 

Prof.  John  W.  Lindsay  was  acting  dean  of  the  W'hool  from  the  be- 
ginning until  liis  resignation  in  1882;  he  was  foUowed  ii/the  same  duties 
by  President  Warren  until  1887,  and  by  Professoi'  Sheldon  in  1887-88. 
Since  that  date  the  dean  has  been  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  i.L.  i). 

In  connwtion  with  the  sul>je<'t  of  the  SehtN)!  i»f  AH  Seienees,  it  wouhl 
seem  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  service  which  the  Boston  University 
has  rendere*!  in  furtherance  (»f  tlie  esta])1is)nnent  of  thi»  American  S<*hool 
ofChissical  Studies  at  Athens  and  of  an  Aineri(*an  Sc1i<n)1  of  ArchuMiIogy 
in  R<mie.  The  foUowing  is  taken  from  tlie  ]»iH\sident\s  annual  report  for 
the  year  1885-8(;: 

**The  ct»riMirutiou  of  Ho.Hton  Uiiivrrsity  was  tin'  lirst  body  in  Aiiu'rira  to  disctTii 
what  Himilnr  opportiiiutioH  aiul  privilo^j^t's  (n*tViTiii^  to  thosr  i>iijoy<Ml  by  (i«'nii:iiiy 
and  France)  at  the  aiioioiit  (:«MiterH  of  (rroiik  hihI  Koinaii  lif«'  coubl  do  for  American 
BcholarHhip,  antl  to  take  practical  in<*a.surcM  for  rtc<'iiriii<r  rbciii.  Though  niiabb'  to 
found  b«yond  the  Hcas  national  Hchools  with  <;ciicrous  ntipcntls  fitr  otlicers  and  stii- 
denta,  it  pi;rc«'iv<Ml  that  wi;  conld  at  least  direct  jiiiblic  attention  to  the  advanta/^i.^ 
exiatiug  in  those  historic  cities,  and  to  tlu^  ne<Ml  of  traveling  fellowships  to  <*iiabl«) 
eameHt  and  exceptionally  (lualilied  students  to  reach  them.  Hy  direct  ne>;otiat ions 
with  the  authorities  of  the  National  Tniversity  at  Athens,  anil  with  thos«'  of  the 
Boyal  University  at  Kouk;,  we  securtMl  a  reciprocally  advantageous  allianct;  by  vir- 
tae  of  which  we  became  entitled  to  represent  those  institutions  annually  to  the 
American  ]»ublic,  and  to  ofler  to  the  ^ra<luat«'s  of  American  colletrrs  the  opportunities 
named  in  the  circulars  of  our  School  of  All  Sciences.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this 
academic  'reciprocity  treaty  '  is  that  graduates  of  the  rniversiti«'s  of  Athens  and 
Rome  shall  be  entitled  toatU^id  without  tuition  charges  any  of  the  let^tures  antl  in- 
atmetion  pre8ent4.Ml  in  Boston  Tnivei-sity.  As  early  as  in  the  second  vidume'of  the 
University  Year  Hook,  the  intlispensableness  of  foreign  study  to  every  candidate  for 
the  highest  chairs  in  the  classical  an<l  uu>dern  lauj^uii^es,  in  history,  in  archa*ology, 
and  in  art,  waa  tu^t  forth  at  some  length,  and  the  successful  consummation  of  our 
negotiations  announced. 

**  Of  the  alliance  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  a  year  or  two  later,  wrote: 
'We  feel  a  deep  and  hearty  satisfaction  in  the  spiritual  btuid  which  unites  the  Uni- 
▼erai ties  of  Boston  and  Athens,  and  pri/e  to  their  fullest  extent  the  advantages  which 
may  arise  from  the  connection,  and  accordingly  wish  to  contribute  in  ]U'oportion  to 
oar  ability  to  their  preservation  and  enlargenu'Ut,  by  communication  and  intt>r- 
change  of  intellectual  ailvances,  anil  of  yearly  stat«'m<'nts  of  events.'  Kqually  cor- 
dial and  friendly  were  the  ierms  in  which  the  rector  of  tin*  I'niversity  of  Rome  ex- 
preamnl  the  g<K>d  will  and  appreciation  of  his  <'olleagues:  '  \V«'  <lesire  that  our 
relation8hi|>s  may  become  ever  more  and  more  intimate,  and  that  \vv  may  be  able 
mutoally  to  asaist  each  other  in  augmenting  the  intellectual  torces  of  our  resi»ectivc 
countrieH.' 

"  Only  a  very  few  years  after  attention  had  thus  annually  been  calle<l  to  the  impor- 
tance of  archasological  and  related  studies  on  the  very  soil  of  'iincieiit  (xn^ece  and 
Italy,  and  partly  in  Ciuisetiueni'e  of  this  call,  a  number  of  Anu>ri<'an  Ilellenist-s  united 
in  a  movement  looking  to  the  establislnuent  of  an  'xVmerican  Schoid  of  Classical 
Studies' in  Athena.'*' 


'See  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Boston  University,  ]>p.  r>i,  r>2.     Boston  I'niversity 
Tear  Book,  vol.  xiii,  p.  4. 
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rXlVEKSlTV  ('i)NVO(^ATrOX. 

From  this  account  of  the  tlopartiiuMit  «»r  p^adnato  in  struct  ion  to 
consideration  of  tlic  status  of  the  ^ra4hnites  as  a  brxly  the  trsinsitioii is 
easy  and  natui^il.  In  few  things  did  Jiostou  University  more  nulically 
depart  from  general  American  tradition  than  in  itseon<'eptionof  <n^(ln- 
ation  anil  in  its  statutes  rehitive  to  its  convcH^ation.  The  followinjr ex- 
tract from  the  fourtli  annual  report  ex)dains  the  conception  in  (piestion: 

In  most,  if  not  all.  Aincrif^tiii  iiiiiversitioH  griidiiatioii  torminatcs  the  inemlHTshipnf 
tlir  stinU'iit.  (*oiiiiii«*nr(Miioiit  day  KiiiulrrH  not  only  the  hond  that  liind^liiiii  in  daily 
association  to  his  class,  hut  also  that  ^vhich  nnites  him  to  the  institution  itself.  A 
trienninl  or  (iuiii<|Mennial  eatalo^^ue  may  theneeforward,  as  a  matter  of  history. 
hIiow  that  he  was  onee  a  meniher,  and  that  he  is  livin;;  or  dead ;  lint  it  i.<«  only  i^  a 
inattt-r  <d' history.  In  the  universities  of  (irennany,  where  };raduation  is  a  iimttcr of 
little  aeeount,  and  i>  scMijrht  by  ex<'eedin.i;ly  tew,  the  laws  of  the  institution  k^'IkT- 
allv  fix  a  limit,  for  example.  .">  v(>ars  fnnn  the  time  of  matrieulation.  when  livfnrco 
of  the  re;L;u]ation  the  memhershi]>  of  the  .student  exjures. 

Kntindy  ditferent  is  the  theory  of  memhership  adopted  in  this  univoi>ity.  Here 
real  memherslii]>  is  to  he;^in  when  in  the  other  <'as«'  it  eeases.  Before  t akin;;  his liP«^ 
de^rn-e  the  student  is  in  an  important  sense  a])r(d)ati<uier.  He  ean  reach  a  pertiuirieui 
life-niemhership  only  hy  ^ainin^  at  least  one  depfroe.  If  he  ean  win  his  tirst  di'jrri^'. 
Ih'  is  immediately  promot<*d  to  memhershi])  in  tlie  university  e«uivocatioii,  where 
through  life  h«'  is  etfeitively  related  to  the  emnluct  ami  government  of  the  Inst  iin- 
tion.  I'mlev  litis  ]dan.  whi<'h  more  resemldes  that  of  the  Kn«;lish  universities tban 
anv  other.  i;raduatit>n  i.s  not  the  «'xeisi<ui  of  a  student  from  the  hodv  acatU'iuic.  not 
the  disinheritini^  of  a  son  hy  a  Mater  no  longer  tilmti^  not  the  expatriation  of  acitizfn 
liy  a  local  literary  repuhlic;  it  is  ]iromotion,  a  reception  into  fuller  memhership. ^ 
loading  with  new  honors  and  resp<Misihilities.  Tlu'  superiority  of  the  jilan  over  the 
ordinary  one.  its  t»-ndi'in\v  to  giv«'.  unity  and  strength  ami  commanding  piiMu'i"' 
IhoMice  to  till'  university,  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 

The  university  convocation,  then,  consists  of  all  persons  who  ba^'^ 
received  any  deg:ree  or  di]doma  of  gfraduation  from  any  of  the  scli*)0^* 
or  eolh*;;:es  of  t lie  university.     lTnlik(»  the  case  of  an  alunnii  as.sociati«>^' 
nuinbersiiij)  in  it   is  not  a  voluntary  matter  with  the  individual.    ^*^ 
anotlier  important  respert  it  dit!(»rs  from  alumni  a.ssoeiations,  and  t^^' 
is  tiiat  the  |»resi<ient  of  tin*  university  is  ex-otticio  president  of  the  4'**^^ 
v(u'arion.     Tiie  hody  is  thus  no  subordinate  appendag^e  <»r  annex  tn  ^^ 
university:  it  is  a  \unM  important,  if  not  the  nu)st  imjiortant,  constitu*'^ 
of  tiie  university  itstdt'.     It  is  entitled  to  reju'csentation  in  the  ^ovc*'^* 
meat  of  tlu'  institution,  and  is  at  present  re])i'esented  in  the  ;;ovenif  ^ 
eorporatit)n  hy  several  truste(»s  of  its  own  nomination.     Other  memlii-'' 
art*  found  in  the  faculties,  in  the  s<»nate,  ami  the  council.     As  time  ijt^ 
on  and  the  scholarshi])  of  the  giatl nates  matures,  such  ivpresentatio^ 
will  naturally  inen^ase  in  uuiuImms  and  in  intluence.     The  convocatit- 
alrea<ly  numl)ers  uiore  than  li,(MM).' 

•Then-  are  multiplying  imiicatiiuis  of  lit<'rary  and  sci<ntitic  fruitfuInt^<«s  on  tf^ 
part  of  many  m«Mnhers  of  the  convocation.      ^  '     .Fust  now  (18S8)  the  puhlir 

enjoying  tin-  reading  of  an  uniisually  ahh'  and  fair-minded  historieo-seientific  revie** 
of  the  l)arwinisti<-  discussion,  entith'd  "Kvcdution  of  To-<lay.''  H.  W.  (Num.  IMI.I*- 
the  author  of  the  w<»rk.  is  a  youthful  member  of  this  convocation,  having  lMH»n  ai^ 
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Siil)or(liiiiito  divisions  of  the  ronvoratiim  are  <*aH<Ml  chapters.  Thus 
the  ji^ra^luates  of  the  School  ot*  Theoh)^y  constitute  the  Ali>ha  <*ha]»ter 
of  the  convocation,  tliose  of  the  (^olh*jr*^  of  Liberal  Arts  tlio  Beta  chapter, 
and  so  on.  Tliese  meet  for  literary  and  scientitic  work  once  a  montli. 
Each  of  the  professional  scliools  and  the  Colleiire  of  Liberal  Arts  has  also 
an  alumni  ass<M'iation  which  meets  oiuu»  a  year  or  oftener  for  puri>ose8 
of  a  more  social  character. 


luittcd  ti)  the  drjrnM'  of  liaclu'lor  (»(*  arts  as  ifrtMitly  as  1881,  and  to  tlio  d«^^ree  of 
manter  of  arts  ill  1882.  Tlio  aMrst  t1u'<»lo^iral  rrvirws  in  tliiMr  i-nrreiit  isMuos  arc 
paying  1ii[;1i  and  d«*s<*rv**d  lionor  to  I'rot*.  Ih'iiry  (.'.  S]i»»ldon's  t\vo-vo1nnuul  work  on 
**Tlio  History  of  (.'hristian  Dortrinr."  It>4  author  is  on«*  of  our  own  haclndors  of 
sam*d  theolo;ry.  <-ljiss  of  '71.  A  lately  issued  American  volume  jucives,  in  beautiful 
English,  original  metrical  versions  of  the  famous  Italian  *'S<mnets  of  Michael  Aii- 
gvlo."  To  a  number  of  them,  as  indication  of  the  authoi'shiii  of  the  translation,  there 
art*  appended  the  two  mod(fst  initials  "K.  (.'.''  Tht*  same.  IxMug  int.ei*preted,  signify 
MIbs  Eva  Ohannin^.  of  the  Colle;^e  of  Liberal  Arts,  class  of  77.  From  the  same  pen 
the  scholarly  i)ublic  has  previously  wtdcomed  an  excellent  translation  of  Profeftsor 
DelbrUek's  **  Introduction  to  Comi)arati  ve  Phibdojjy."  The  most  snceessful  of  recent 
text-bo«»kH  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  H.  G.  Mitcheirfi  *' Hebrew 
Lessons/'  and  Professor  Mitchell,  now  in  the  service  of  the  university,  is  an  alumnus, 
cUiPH  of  '76.  One  of  the  most  valued  roUahorateiirH  upon  the  Boston  review  which 
benrs  the  name  **Kdncatitnr'  is  Miss  Mari<»ii  Talbot,  of  the  idass  of  '8(),  ("ollejife  of 
Liberal  A rtA.  Critics  of  various  ehur<'h  atliliations  speak  in  hijjli  terms  of  a  late 
work  entith'd  "Hymn  Studies."  It  is  from  the  jieu  of  Kev.  C.  S.  Nutter,  idass  of 
71,  School  of  Theido^y.  In  the  Teabody  Museum  of  Kthnolo^y  at  Cambridge,  Miss 
Cordelia  A.  Studley.  yi.  i>..  now  <b'<'eased,  accomplished  sci«>ntific  work  which  found 
appreciative  nuMition  in  European  periodicals.  She  was  a  graduate  of  our  School  of 
Medicine,  <'lass  of  *7G. 

Several  of  our  law-scho<d  classes  can  alrejuly  show  more  than  one  anthor  of  recog- 
nized worth.  Thus  the  elass  of  '7r>  ])resrnts  us  with  at  least  two :  Mr.  John  M.  fiould, 
nnthor  of  a  standard  treat isj'  on  **The  Law  of  Waters,"  and  Mr.  George  F.  Tucker, 
author  of  a  useful  manual  on  "Tin'  Law  of  Wills."  In  the  class  of  '76  may  be  mdiced 
Mr.  Edmund  1*.  Dole,  who  has  now  passing  through  the  ])ress  a  book  entitled  ''Talks 
about  Law,"  and  Mr.  William  V.  Kellen,  who  has  published  a  very  acceptabl"  **In- 
dez-DlgPflt  to  the  Massachusetts  Dci-isions  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Present  Tim<^" 
Of  the  chiSH  of  '78  Mr.  (ieorge  W.  Mc(-onnell  has  written  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
*'Law  of  Trustee  Process;"  Mr.  (ieorge  K.  Swasey  has  editetl  "Beujaniin  on  Sales;" 
and  Mr.  Francis  L.  Wellman,  in  the  "American  Law  Review."  has  ]Miblished  an 
article  on  "Legal  Kducation"  whirh  has  attract«Ml  wi«le  attention.  The  class  of  *79 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Wayland  L.  Henjamin,  who  has  brought  out  a  highly  esteemed 
edition  of  "Chalmers  on  Bills  and  Notes."  For  '80  Mr.  Kiigene  L.  Buthnton  may 
answer,  he  having  ]U't>pared  and  printed  the  lirst  vidunn*  of  tht>  "Boston  I'niversity 
Reports,"  and  being  uow  at  work  ujion  the  se<-ond.  Not  to  be  behintl  her  brothers 
in  authorship,  Miss  Robinson,  of  the  <biss  of  *8l.  is  <'arrying  through  the  press  an 
octavo  of  600  pages,  entitled  "Law  ma<le  Kasy:  A  Book  for  the  People."  Kven  a 
student  who  was  a  memlMrr  of  tin-  sehool  as  late  as  3  years  ago.  Mr.  Elisha  (inM^n- 
ho<Nl,  has  just  brought  out  alarg*-  v<dum<'  tn'atingof  "The  Law(»f  (-ontracts-against- 
Fublic- Policy."     Eviilently  our  Sclnnd  of  Law  is  tniining  writers  as  well  as  pleaders. 

Time  would  fail  me,  wen?  i  t«>  allinle  ever  so  briedy  to  the  literary  work*of  the 
older  and  younger  thetdogical  graduates  who  have  made  im]M)rtant  contributions  to 
the  Aiturc  bibliogra]»hy  of  thr  university,  several  of  them  in  languages  other  than 
ttieir  own. 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

• 

The  chief  of  the  deceased  benefa<;tor8  of  Bostou  Uuiversity  have  been 
Isaac  Rich,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  Lee  Claflin.  The  foandiDg  of  the  in- 
stitution first  became  i>ossible  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Rich  to  devote  to 
this  purpose  the  bulk  of  his  estate.  On  his  decease,  January  13, 1872, 
it  was  found  that  by  the  tenns  of  his  will  private  bequests  to  the  amount 
of  $23,000  were  to  be  i)aid  ft'oni  his  estate,  together  with  life  annnitieit 
to  the  amount  of  $3,0<K)  ])er  annum ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  10  year«  the 
whole  remaining  property,  t^jgether  with  its  accumulations,  was  to  be 
matle  over  to  tlie  trustees  of  Boston  University.  The  trustee*  under 
t]ie  will  were  also  dire<'t«d  t4)  ])ay  to  the  university,  3  years  from  his 
decease,  the  sum  of  $10,000;  2  years  later  the  sum  of  $20,(K)0,  and  2 
years  after  that  $30,000.  Tlie  estimated  value  of  the  estate  after  its 
settlement  was  ovt»r  $1,(K)0,(KM). 

The  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  in  whose  honor  the  hall  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  is  nanuMl,  gave  at  different  times  proi)erty  valued  at  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  millicm  dolhirs. 

The  great  fire  of  1872  laid  in  ashes  nearly  every  building  in  which 
the  Rich  estate  w^as  invested,  while  the  panic  which  followe<l  so  m*arly 
destroyed  the  marketable  value  of  other  investments  that  new  build- 
ings couhl  be  erected  only  by  mortgaging.  In  this  way  a  staggering 
blow  was  inflicted  ui)on  the  infant  instit'Ution — a  blow  the  more  serious 
as  it  disabled  so  generally  all  who  would  gladly  have  rallied  to  its  8ni>- 
port.  Fortunately,  however,  courageous  and  able  men  were  at  the  head 
of  its  affaii's,  and  by  ])nidence  and  good  management  the  crisis  was 
safely  i>assed.  Few  large  gifts  have  been  received,  yet  so  skillfully  has 
the  proi)eii:y  been  administered  that  for  every  year  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  present  fiscal  year  was  established  the  treasurer's  reiwrt  has 
shown  a  gain  of  assets. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  these  gains,  is  one  well  worthy  of  j)er- 
manent  historic  record : 


Year  eDiliug  AugiiHt  31- 


1879 

18tW 

1881 • 

1882 

18H3 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 


Total  aHaetfl. 

LiabilitieH. 

Exccaaofaneti. 

$394,944.28 

$64,379.07 

I330.56S.31 

409, 480. 19 

76,255.58 

333,22in 

431,008.86 

80,962.10 

350. 031 71 

1, 103,  577. 23 

130,622.94 

972.«5i» 

1,179,!>:{5.99 

105.974. 64 

1.028,561.35 

1.228.639.71 

189.370.25 

l,039,3».i; 

1, 135, 272. 92 

72,165.67 

1. 063. 107.  ft 

1. 242, 353. 16 

96,121.58 

1.144,231.56 

1.288,971.45 

36,391.02 

1.252,5«.43 

1, 282, 805. 89 

2.833.51 

I,279.frta8 

1, 420, 207. 84 

3,434.10 

1.416.77174 

PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  F.   WAREEN. 


Boston  University  is  largely  the  creation  of  a  single  individual.  To 
establish  and  endow  it  there  was  certainly  need  of  the  founders*  money, 
but  a  greater  need  than  this  was  to  place  at  its  head  a  man  of  broad 
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culture,  comprehensive  plans,  and  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  success- 
fnl  development  in  America  of  the  higher  education  along  the  lines  j:)f 
the  best  Christian  thought  of  our  tiuie.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Presi- 
dent W.  F.  Warren,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  and  from  the  beginning  of  its  history 
until  now  a  large  measure  of  the  success  which  the  university  has 
achieved  must  be  credited  to  the  far-seeing  plans  of  its  president,  and 
to  the  advanced  position  which  he  has  taken  in  respect  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  university  education.  President  Warren  (!ome«  of  gocwl 
New  England  stock,  tracing  back,  as  he  does,  his  ancestry  to  the  Mat  ti- 
ers and  to  Elder  John  "White.  He  was  born  in  Williamsburgli,  Mass., 
in  1833,  and  after  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity spent  some  7  years  in  Europe  and  the  East.  In  1867  he  wa.s 
chosen  acting  pre.sidont  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  election  im  first  president  of  the  university.  In 
addition  to  the  office  of  president  he  holds  that  of  professor  of  com- 
parative theology  and  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion.  As  a 
writer  Dr.  Warren  takes  high  rank.  Some  of  his  published  works,  nota- 
bly that  one  entitled  "  Paradise  Found ;  the  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race 
at  the  North  Pole;  a  Story  of  the  Prehistoric  World,^  has  achieved 
a  national  fame.  Others,  some  in  German  and  some  in  English,  are 
treatises  u]>on  theological,  cosmological,  and  other  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

[Prepared  from  oflScial  docnineuts  and  anthorizcd.] 

The  first  oflbrt  to  establish  in  Massa<!husett8  an  institution  where 
seientifui  and  practical  aj^^rienltiire  shonkl  be  t^n^ht  was  made  in  1H49, 
by  Hon.  ■Marshall  P.  Wild(»r,  in  an  a^ldress  delivered  in  SeptembtT  of 
that  year  bi^fore  tlie  Norfolk  A^ri(;nltnral  Smiiety  npon  the  snbject  of 
agrienltural  (ulucation.  The  sngjij^estions  contained  in  this  address  were 
re<?eived  with  so  much  favcn*  that  tlie  following  year  (1850)  a  bill  was 
prepared  providinjj:  for  the  establishment  of  an  agrieultural  college  and 
an  experimental  farm.  Tliis  bill  passed  the  senate  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  but  was  rejected  in  the  house.  The  next  step  was  the  creation 
of  a  board  of  comuiissioiuTs,  whose  duty  should  be  to  report,  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature,  ui)on  the  expediency  of  establishing  agricul- 
tural schools  or  colleges.  This  commission^  which  consisted  of  Marshall 
V.  Wilder,  Edward  Hitchcock,  and  others,  made  their  report  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1851.  This  report  embraced  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hitcb- 
(!ock  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  of  Eiiroi)e,  and 
contained  an  account  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  further  was  d<nie  towards  orgamziug.a  college  of 
agriculture  till  185().  In  that  year  s<»veral  of  the  gentlemen  who  hail 
been  most  a<*tive  in  the  i)roj(»ct  for  planting  a  college  now  ai^soi'iated 
together  for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incor- 
l)oration  under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture 
Of  the  persons  named  in  this  act  the  name  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  heads 
the  list.  In  I8f)()  its  charter  was  transferre<l  to  several  enterprising 
citizens  of  KSpringfield,  who  dct(irmined  to  raise  by  subscription  $75,0(X) 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  in  that  city,  relying  \i\Hm  the  legislature 
for  a  further  endowment.  This  i)r<)ject  would  prol>ably  have  f nccee<led, 
had  not  the  call  to  arms  absorbed  pubUc  attention.  In  1858,  Hon.  Jus- 
tin S.  Morrill,  Representatives  from  Vermont,  submitted  a  bill  to  Con- 
gress donating  a  portion  of  the  juiblic  lands'  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college  in  each  State,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  bill,  after  prolonged  dis- 
cussions for  two  sessions,  passed  both  house^s  of  Congress,  but  was 
vet4)ed  by  President  James  Buchanan.  The  me4&sure  was  finally  en- 
acted July  2, 1802,  ])eing  ap])roved  l)y  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 


'  •'To  each  State  a  (|uantit.v  ecjual  to  ;^),0(H)  aires  for  eaeli  Senator  and  RepresMuta- 
live  in  (lon[rrc88/'  based  upou  the  apportiunuieiit  of  representation  ondw  thecensni 
of  ISGO. 
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T)ato.  KomarkH. 


1863  (April  18) I  Arrrntanoo  of  (^>ni;n*HrtiunHl  gnuit  liy  tln«  li'^jjiKliiinn*  of  MaHsiu-liiiAettfl. 

lKtf3  (April  27) Act  uividin;;  iiu-onu*  n'f*tiltiii<;  from  Halo  of  pablir  lundii  and  giviu^  ono-thini  ti> 

Matwa4'huMf*tt^  IiiHtitiito  of  T«H>luiolo;:y. 

IWKJ  ( A i»ril  119 )  Act  to  incorporato  t  \w-  triiHt«*o.«»  of  MaM«iU-hutM'ttH  A  jo'J'-nltiiml  (^'olU'*:**. 

Ili63  (Xov.  18) I  ('orp«iratiou  or};ani%4il  with  (lovcrnor  An<ln'w,  prtvsidi'iil :   A.  W.  Dod/x*'.  vin* 

I      pnvsidcnt ;  and  C  L.  Flint,  w^on^tarA'. 

1864  (flan.  (») 1  First  annual  rriMirl  of  the  collf^rj'  nnuli;  to  tlu*  lo^jiHlatun'.  sijjnwl  l»v  (r.  Mantton. 

I       W.  S.  S«nith worth,  and  ('.  1..  Flint. 
1864  (May  11; !  Act  chan^in^  nanii' of  <'orjN>nttion  to  "The  MaHKachitrtfttH  Ajrrit'nlt'iral  (Jol- 

!      l»*;:i*,'"allowin«^Hal»»of  Hrnp,  and  i:rantin^$lOJ>U4>toi|i»fniy  no<.-<*sHary«ix]H»nrt<.'«. 

1864  (May  *5») |  Colh'^ir  liN-atttl  at  Amherst  liv  tniMtecs. 

IHW  (JuiH') ltov«*nior  Andn*w  and  council,  with  executive  <'onimitteo  of  tniHto«»j*,  uainely, 

I      MertHrrt.  Fn>nch.  C.o\t,  and  Davis,  visit  AmlierHl  to  ex:miine  lotutiou. 

1864  (Sept.tlO) (vovemorand  council  a]i]»rov«' location. 

1H64  (Xov.  'JXVi lloii.  H«'nrv  F.  FYuich  I'lected  president. 

1865  (May  .'») Act  auithorizin^  tin*  town  of  Amherst  to  raise  .iCKi.thiO. 

18«r>  (May  !.>> Act  ^rantin;:  |l(i.()l>U  t«»  aid  in  l  he  estahlishment  of  thi'  ••(illece. 

18<y6  (May  116) '  Boanl  of  ajrri<-nltnre  cim^tituted  overseers  of  thi*  collc;;e:  authorizf^l  to  loeato 

State  a^^riciiit  nral  caliinet  and  lihrary.  and  to  hold  its  meetinj^s  at  said  college; 
I      and  president  of  ('oUeire  constituted  a  niemlKT  fz  officio  of  said  Ixiunl. 
186C  (S»«pt.  29) Kesitfiiati«»n  of  President  Fn-ncli. 

1866  (Xov.  7) Hon.  Paul  \.  f'hadlMMirne  eh-cted  pn^sident.' 

1866 Hon.  Levi  St«H-kbrid«;e  eh^'liMl  fanu  sujwrintendi'nt  and  instnictor  in  a;;riciil- 

'      tun*. 
1866 Dr.  Xathan  Durfte  and  Liouard  M.  an«l  Henry  F.  Hills  jrivr  $20.»HM)  f«>r  the  vn- 

I      tablishment  and  maintenance  of  plant  house  and  hotaiiic  pmlen. 

1867  (June  1) Kesi^iation  <if  Tresidenr  CliadlNtunie  on  a<"count  of  ill  health. 

1867  (Aug.  7) Col.  William  S.  (Mark  elected  presidi-nt :  KiM'nez<T  S.  Snell.  professor  of  uuit he- 
matics: and  Hi-niy  H.  (i(MKlell.  jjrofessor  of  modern  lanuuaifes. 

1867  (Oct.  2) First  class  admitteil  to  the  coljejn-.  numbering  47  mcml»ers  iM-fore  th«' close  of 

'       the  term. 
1867 South  d<»nnitor>-,  lalniratory.  ami  soutji  iMianling  house  complrt«-<l:  7t{  acn*s  of 

!      land  added  to* the  college  fdrui,  and  granite  (juarry  in  I'elham  purchust^l. 

1867 WashiniTtou  Irving  Lit«'rarv  Swiety  iounde*l. 

1867 (lift  by  Hon.  Marshall  1*.  Wilder  of 'l,:{On  spe«'imcnsof  ch<ucc  plants  to  the  Diir- 

I      tee  plant  hou.se. 

1868  (March  11) Resolve  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  governor  Co  issue  anus  and  ec|uip- 

,      ments  to  the  college. 

1868  (May  1) Kesolve  allowing  if.'rf).tH)0  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  ( tc. 

1808  (May) •  Xt'W  Knglaml  Airri«ultural  Society  holds  a  trial  of  phiws  on  the  college  farm. 

186»<  (W'v.  S) Country  lut-eting  of  tin*  State  lioard  of  Agriculture  hehl  at  the  college. 

1868 North  dormitory,  north  lH)arding  hi»use.  Ixttanic  museum,  and  Durfeo  .plant 

I       hou.se  com]deted. 

1868 !  Charles  A  (ioessmann  electi-d  ju'ofessor  of  chemistry. 

1868 Samuel  F.  MiUer  ehrcted  i)rofessor  of  mathematics,  physic.'*,  and  civil  enjijineor- 

i      i"g- 

1868 College  Christian  I'nion  founded. 

18W)  (April  2.'») I  Kesolvo  allowing  ^5t),0<M)  for  the  en»<'t ion  of  buildincs,  etc. 

1869  (Jnne  20) {  The  second  national  exhibit  l<m  of  aKri''iiltnral  machines,  inatituted  by  the  Xow 

j      England  Agricultural  S»ciety,  held  at  the  college  i'uv  4  davs. 
1869 1  Henry  E.  Alviird.  U.  S.  Army,*  detaile<l  for  <luty  ai  the  college  as  i)n)fessor  of 

'      military  sci<-uce  and  tactics. 

1869 1  College  hall,  and  farmhouse  and  barns  built. 

1869 (.Tift(»f$2.(MK)  by  the  Hon.  William  Knowlton  for  the  purchase  of  t h«  horbarium 

collLTtrtl  bv  W.  W.  l>enslow. 
1860 1  First  index  publisluul. 

1870  (.lune  IK) Uesolve  aHow  ing  $2r).0(M)  for  the  i)avmeDt  of  debts. 

1870(()<t.  2x) i  iHathofl'Tofessor  Miller. 

1870 l^.'v.  Henry  W.  Parker  elected  professor  of  mental,  moral,  and  social  soifnco, 

j      and  college  preacher. 

1871  (May  26) Act  to  amen(i  an  act  incorporating  the  Maj4s:M'husetts  Agricultural  College, 

'      authorizing  the  trust<M»s  to  elect  their  own  su<'ci'.s»ors. 
1871  (May  26) '  Kesolve  allowing  $r>u.O)M>  for  ]>ayment  of  debts  and  for  current  expen.ses,  and 

I      adding  sfl4l..'^ir>.;i.')  to  the  ]M-riH-tual  fund  of  tin*  <'olle«ri';  also  resolve  onlering 
10,(MM)  extra  copies  of  the  college  re|Hirt  to  be  printejl. 

1871  (July  19) (fraduatiou  of  the  tirst  cla.ss.  numberinu  27. 

1871  (July  21) !  "Winning  of  the  inten-oUegiate  n'gatta  by  t he  Agricultural  College  crew  (time, 

16  minutes  4(U  secoiuls). 
1871 S<-lim  II.  J'eabouyeh'cted  ])rofe.s.Hor  of  matln!matics.  physics,  and  civil  engineer- 

I      ing. 

1871 1  Henr>' J.CHark  elected  professorof  comparative  anatomy  and  v»'terinarvscii'ncc. 

1871 :  (iift of  Miss  Mary  Itobinson  of  $2,00(i  for  the  endowment  of  a  .sehidarsliip. 

*Pmf,  Paul  A.  (JhadlKainie  was  »^b«cled  im'sidenl  XovemlK»r  7,  18(*i6,  but  by  nMson  of  ill  health  wjw 
obliged  to  resign  the  June  following.  1'lie  course  of  stud.N  which  he  marked  out  has  In-en  substantially 
frdlowetl  ever  sine**.  Pn>f»'Ssor  Chadbourne  was  a  wonderful  man.  as  versiitile  as  any  oni*  we  i-aii  name; 
a  H<di(dar,  a  ]diihMO]dier.  a  scientist,  a  Christian  mini.<4ter,  .ind  a  lia(*iH-i-.  he  possesse<l  qualities  whi<'li 
an*  rarely  combined  in  oui*  man:  the  shivwiliie^s  and  economics  of  a  Yankee,  pnictical  familiarity  with 
detoiU,  doeisioii  of  character,  ^rn'at  ailmiuistrativ<*  ]M)wcr,  the  faculty  of  .^^epanit ing  what  is  pnu'ticul 
Ihrni  what  Ih  niendy  theorr*tical.  great  activity  and  energy,  united  w  Ith  nietluNl  and  system.  He  wjw, 
therefore,  tho  man  of  all  others  for  the  college  during  its  formative  iM'riiMl.>-Hou.  C.  G.  Davis,  historical 
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Date. 


KomarkH. 


1872 1  I-^vi  Stockbridge  elected  fijll  profowior  of  agriculture. 

1H7U Abuer  H.  Merrill,  V.  S.  Army,  detailed  a8  jirofeMMir  of  military-  8ci< 

1H73  (July  1) 


1879  (Mav  1). 
1879  (June  12), 


Bcienee  utA 

tacticH. 
.    Death  of  Prufeaiior  Clark. 

1873 " Nimh  CreaRy  electt^d  professor  of  veterinary  acience. 

1873 PaniHWortn  rhetorical  ])rize«  given  by  iRaac  D.  Famaworth.  eaq. 

1873 1  (irinnell  agricultural  priwa  founded  oy  Hon.  William  Claflin. 

1873 PealxMly  eiitfnnologicai  priw  civen  l)y 'Prof.  iSt^lim  H.  Pcabody. 

1873 Ililla  In'ttanical  prizeii  eMtablirtned. 

1X74  (June  r») I^N«olve  allowing  l|tl8,000  in  aid  of  the  college. 

1874 :  ](ei«ignation  of  iV>feH8or  lVa))ody. 

1874 Samiiel  T.  Maynanl  elert<«d  ganl'encr  and  aMHiHtant  profe»iM)r  of  hortiriiltiuv. 

1874 1  William  K.  GravcH  elected  profeanor  of  niathematicH.  ]iliy8icH,  and  civil  tnfsH- 

n««ering. 
1874 Organization  of  t  he  "Aaaociate  Alumni  of  the  MaN8arhuM*tt«(  Agricuhnnl  f.'ol- 

1875 Agn>ement  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  reprcfH'nt  the  agricultural  depaniufnt 

of  lioAton  UniverHity. 

1875 !  CharltrH  A.  L.  ToUen,'U.  S.  Army,  detailed  as  pnife^jwr  of  military  wienre  and 

I      tacticfl. 

1875 1  (lift  by  Pmf.  ("harlcft  S.  Sargent  of  tree«,  ahmbH.  ami  herbace<m»  plantc*. 

187«  ( April  2<l) i  Death'of  Dr.  Xathan  Dnrfee.  trc4i»urer  and  bt*nefactor  of  the  I'ollfg**. 

1876  (April  28) !  KcHolve  alUtwing  $5,000  for  current  exiiensen. 

187B  (May  2«>) Pn*Hident  Clark  atartrt  for  Japan  to  organize  an  agricultural  college,  U-avio): 

Prof»*H«or  Stockbridgi?  in  charge. 

1876 j  Reaignation  of  Pn>fessor  ('renay. 

1876 '  Milit-ary  diploma.  flrHt  iaHued  by  Lieutenant  Tottcn. 

1876 Military  prize  first  given  by  Lieutenant  Totten. 

1877  (May  16) Resolve,  allowing  $.'>.000  for  current  expenses,  one-half  for  pa^-nieut  of  roaniul 

lal>or  bv  the  students. 

1877 President  Clark  returns  from  Japan . 

1877 1  New  greenhouse  built  by  Hon.  William  Knowlton. 

1878 One  hundred  and  fift  v  fret*  scholarships  oftere«l  bv  the  trustees. 

1878 Beouest  of  $1,000  by  Whiting  Street.  es<i..  for  the  establishment  of  a  M-hoUr- 

Shi]). 

1878 1  (lift-  of  $1,000  by  Prof.  Levi  Stockbridce  fur  experimental  puiiM>ses. 

1878 ■  Cliarles  Morris,'  U.  S.  Army,  detaile<l  for  duly  as  professor  of  military'  science 

and  tactics. 

1879  (April  24) Act  granting  $32,000  to  pay  the  indiAbt^lnesrt  of  th<'  coHegr,  and  making  tb« 

truHtees  nersonally  liable *for  any  debt  hereafter  incurnMl  in  excess  of  the  in- 
come of  the  college. 

Rei»ignati<m  of  President  Clark. 

Owing  to  diminished  income  tniHteet*  sell  at  i>ublic  auction  all  the  bloodml  stock 
I      belonging  to  the  colleKe.  except  the  Aj'rshire  herd. 

1879 (Charles  L.  Flint  electeil  president. 

1870 Resignation  of  Professor  Parker. 

1879 Samiiel  T.  Mavnanl  elwtwl  full  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture. 

1880  (Manrh  24) Resignation  oi  l»resident  Flint. 

1880  (April) Levi  Stockbridge  electe<l  president. 

1881  (Aug.  25) Resignation  of  Pn>fe8sor  Gravis. 

1881 Charles  L.  Harrington  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  physics,  awl  civil 

engineering. 

1881 Victor  H.  Bridgman,  V.  S.  Army  detailed  for  duty  as  professor  of  military 

I      science  and  tactics*. 

1882  (Jan.  12) '  Resignation  of  President  Stockbridge,  to  take  effect  March  18. 

1882  (J}muar\-) '  Hon.  Paul  A .  Chadboume  eliH5te<l  president. 

1882  (May  12) '  Rt^.-^olve  allowing  $9,000  for  the  erection  of  a  drill  luill.  and  for  repairs. 

1882  (May  12) '  Act  ei«t«blishing  the  Massachusetts  Stat«  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

1882 *. Resignation  of  Professor  Harrington. 

1882 ,  Austin  B.  Bassett  electe<l  professor  of  mathematics,  ph^'sics,  and  civil  «iji 

neerinic. 

1883  (Jan.  5) Durfee  plant  house  dewtroved  bv  fire. 

1883  (Feb.  23) Death  of  Pre«ident  Chadlwurne. 

1883  (F«'b.  27) :  Profe«s<>r  (rooilell  acting  president  till  Septemb«»r  1883. 

1883  (Jun«^  2) R«»rtolve  allowing  $10, WK)  annually  for  four  years,  and  establishing  ^  ftee  fcm- 

ar«hip^*. 

1883  (July  I>) James  C.  Greenough  elect e<l  prenident. 

1883 I  Manlv  Milrt*  I'lectrd  i>rofej*sor  of  agriculture. 

188:» Completion  of  drill  ball. 

188:J !  Gift,  by  Leandi-r  Wetherell,  esq.,  of  ISoston,  of  1, 410  bound  volamos  to  the  U- 

brar'v. 

1884  (May  8) Resolve  allowing  $36,000  for  the  erei'tion  of  a  chapel  and  library  bnildlni,  w 

the  completion  of  ]>n?sident's  house,  and  for  repair  of  north  coUege;  andilM 
limiting  term  of  office  of  tnintet^s. 

Resignation  of  Professor  Bassett. 

ClanMice  1).  Warner  ehn^teil  professor  of  mathematics,  physica,  and  chril  «• 

gin<'ering. 
Horace  £.  Ktockbridge  elected  aasociate  profess<ir  of  chemiatxy. 
South  domiitory  destroye«l  by  fire. 
Resolve  allowing  $45,000  for  rebuilding  Konth  dormitory.  erectiDg  atonvrM 

the  chapel  building,  and  pun-hasing  ncicntific  apparatus. 

1885  (June  11) Resolve  allowing  $6,000  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  for  tbo  MaaaadnMtte 

exiN^riment  station. 

1885  (June  19)  > ■  Act  making  the  annual  rt^port  of  t  he  college  and  the  ^l*!«lM  npoii  of  Ibi  tf' 

I     ])erimont  station  public  documents. 


1884 
1884 


1884 

1885  (Feb.  4). 
18t(5  (.Tune  11) 
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Date. 


1885  (Nov.  29). 

1885 

1885 

1883 

1885 

1886  (March  9) 
1886  <AprU  16) 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 


Remarks. 


IK*at]i  of  ex-Preaident  French. 

Rettifniatiou  of  Prof.  H.  £.  Stock  bridge. 

Charlw*  Wellinjftoii  elected  aasodate  profe«wir  of  cliemlBtry. 

(teoree  E.  Sage.  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  for  duty  us  profrasor  of  military  science 

ana  tactics. 
I*reHident'«  hoiiBe  <%»mpleted.  • 

D(«th  of  ex-Pr<»Hideiit  Clark. 
Ri'Holvo  making  perpetual  the  allowance  of  $10, (MH)  annually,  grantt^d  July  5, 

1883. 
Coniplotion  of  Houth  dormitory,  chapel  and  library  building,  and  lalmratory  of 

MaHHachiiHctttf  experiment  Htation. 
Henrv  JumeH  Clark  natural  hiHt^ory  prizi'  given. 
Koiofvi'  allowing  |7.5(M)  for  repain*  and  n»»«'«l»  of  tlie  i-oUege. 
(rift  l»y  Hon.  MiirMliall  I\  Wilder  of  8<''vcral  liuudred  volumes*  to  tlie  college  li. 

brar'v. 


■ 

At  the  period  ot*  tb<»  colh^^e  coiinnencement  in  Juno,  188(5,  Henry  H. 
Goodell,  who  had  been  a  j)rotess()r  in  the  eollej2:e  since  the  suninier  of 
1867,  and  prior  to  the  admission  of  its  lirst  chiss,  and  who  had  also  held 
rarious  other  iKJsitions  of  all  grad<»s  uj)  to  that  of  acting  president,  Avas 
elected  president  of  the  college,  and  is  holding  the  position  to  the  gen- 
eral acxjeptauce  and  gratification  of  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  community. 

The  following  list  of  the  graduate?*  and  nongraduates,  and  their  oc- 
cupations, was  prepared  in  1887: 


Bachelors  of  ttcience. . 


Living.      Dead.     |  Total. 


Living.  I    Dead.       Total. 


200 


268  l'  Nongraduates 


r  ■ "  7f 


372 


a4 


406 


DEGREES. 


M.D 

Jnr.D 

LL.B 

D.  V.S 

B.  Sc-  (Boston  Unircr- 

■ity) 

B.  Sc.  (ei»o^l>«'®) 


iAln»ni.  >-«X"'-i  Total. 


14 


iir? 
1 


11 
1 
1 
1 


25  , 
1 

8  '■ 


V.  S  . . 
Ph.  1). 
15. 1) . . 


6  1   D.  D.  S 


.1 


127 


C.E 
E.M. 


^'"•»»'- :''.»£,'!*■;  Tot.«. 


1  I 

2  ' 
1 

1 

o 


1 
1 


1 
1 


o 

3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


OCCUPATIONS. 


OrdjUned  clergymen  . . 

Pbyaicianri 

Yeieriiuury  «urgeon8 . 

Jonmalista 

Cbemists 

Agriciiltural  pomuits 

Army 

Miaoellaneous 


4 

11 

11 

6 

8 

17 

M 

105 

I 

2 

10 

37 

22 
7 

11 

21 

180 

3 

47 


Lawyers 

Dent  istrt 

TeacherH 

Engineers 

Areliit«M'tj< 

HiisiueHs  pursnitH 

Navy 

Unknown  


0  I 
1 
17 

1i 

70  i 


7 

16 

1 

2 

10 

27 

0 

27 

1 

ir>5 

225 

1 

1 

25 

28 

The  past  3  years  have  been  marked  by  the  exceptional  prosperity  of 

tbe  college. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction,  experiment  was  made  in  1887  of  inviting 
gentlemen  not  connected  Avith  the  college  to  lecture  on  special  topics  to 
fhoae  pupils  fitted  by  previous  study  to  profitably  listen  to  them,  the 
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lecture  b<Mn^  followed  ])y  a  general  discnssioii  in  whirli  the  stuAhits 
th<»inselve8  partieii)ated.  The  greater  jjart  of  these  leetiires  have  hwn 
delivered  hefore  the  senior  an<l  Junior  ehtssos,  Avhile  a  few  have  Ik^imi 
oj)en  to  the  whole  college.  Tlie  value  of  this  instruction  has  bwn  vm 
ai)i)arent.  Though  tlie  material  wa,s  the?  same  as  that  used  in  onliiuuv 
instnu*tion^yc»t  the  juesentation  of  it  in  a  diti'erent  light  by  diftmiit 
individuals — bv  men  who  had  made  it  a M-areful  studv — reuewe<l  the  inter- 
est  of  the  student  and  awakened  imjuiry. 

(^HKMRAI.  DEPARTMENT. 

Of  tlie  work  performed  at  tin*  college,  that  portion  is  allotted  to  tbe 
chemical  <lepartment  whicli  is  ])riniarily  designated  ''Agricultural  Chem- 
istry." This  in  its  narroAver  signification  embraces  the  study  of  only  a 
few  of  the  elenu^nts  of  matter,  su<»h  as  experience  hns  shown  to  be  imlis- 
l)ensable  to  the  develojnnent  of  living  forms,  whether  vegct^dde  or  ani- 
mal. The  study  of  these  includes  a  review  of  what  is  known  as  to  their 
occurrence  in  the  original  earth's  crust  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere: 
their  existence  in  the  soil,  formed  chietiy  from  the  breaking  down  vX 
rocks;  their  functions  in  idant  and  animal  organisjus,  and  finally  their 
return  to  inorganic  nature. 

This  involves  a  discussion  of  the  cheapest  methods  of  providing  those 
elenumts  and  their  compounds  for  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  aninnils: 
or,  in  other  words,  the  chemistry  of  the  economical  pnKluction  i»f  crops 
and  herds. 

The  study  of  chemistry  in  its  ap])lication  to  agriculture  do(\s  not,  of 
necessity,  imply  a  presentation  of  the  science  in  a  general  way.  It  would, 
however,  be  almost  entirely  useless  to  give  such  instru(*tion  to  persons 
having  had  no  previous  <*hemical  discipline.  As,  therefort*,  our  students 
ccmie  U)  the  college  before  taking  this  general  study,  a  course  in  the 
underlying  physical  and  chemical  laws  is  first  taken  uj).  Alter  this  ful- 
h)ws  study  in  the  chemistry  of  ccmunon  life,  and  then  the  special  course, 
jis  above  indicated. 

Changes  in  two  directions  were  inaugurated  in  this  depaitnu»nt  dniinjr 
1888.  The  one  ])crtaincd  to  the  sequ(»nce  of  chemical  studi(»s  with  refer- 
ence to  those  of  other  departments;  the  second  consisted  in  the  eiteu- 
sive  improvement  of  teaching  appliances. 

The  revise<l  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  board  of  tnistees  advanced 
the  commencenuMit  of  tlu»  course  in  chemistry  from  the  beginning  of  tbe 
sophoinon*  to  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  Thus  the  course  now 
extends  over  the  freshman,  so]ihomore,  an<l  senior  years,  instead  of  tbe 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years,  as  before. 

MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  rightly  considered  one  of  the  most  important  deiMirtment*  of 
the  college*.  The  ladets  rei)resent  all  classes  of  the  cominuiiity,aud  aw 
not,  as  many  b(»lieve,  drawn  entirely  from  the  farming  chiss.  Their  agw 
vary  between  lo  and  24,  and  they  ditter  as  nuich  in  stattiro  as  they  do 
ill  age.    Each  cadet  is  re<iuired  to  xirovide  himself  with  a  uuiform  %a  mqs 
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ifter  entering  an  xK)SHiblo,  as  tlie  ])reliminary  exercises  are  taught  much 
more  rapidly  and  witli  greater  eonifort  to  the  i'n^shmen  in  niiilbnn  than 
in  citizen's  dre^.  The  drilf  of  tlie  freshman  elass  for  the  tirst  2  niontlis 
of  the  conrse  ia  confined  to  the  setting-np  drill,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
correcting  any  physical  defects  that  may  detract  from  the  appearance 
or  in  any  way  retard  the  grow^th  or  develoi)ment  of  the  student.  In  no 
ease  in  a  musket  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student  until  he  has  been  taught 
thoroughly  how  to  cany  himself  and  present  that  apiK>arance  that  marks 
the  well  set-up  man.  As  soon  as  arms  are  issued  to  the  recruits  they 
ivre  taught  in  squalls  of  four  men  each  how  to  handle  the  piece,  great 
care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  person  is  not  derang(»d  or  the  correct 
soldierly  l)earing  disturb(Ml.  As  soon  as  the  ciulet  beconu»s  familiar  ^ith 
the  piece  the  marching  diill  follows.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  stand- 
ing gun  drill  is  taken  up,  which  is  specially  important  as  an  aid  to  bring- 
ing the  physical  system  of  the  student  to  the  fiillest  development. 

Target  practice  which  was  heretofore  voluntary,  and  took  phwe  after 
the  Saturday  morning  ins])ection,  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  drill, 
sind  the  junior  class  is  detailed  for  that  work,  an<l  recpiired  to  s])end 
that  hour  at  the  target.  The  imi)ortau<e  of  this  exen'ise  can  not  be 
>verestimated.  It  educ^itt^s  the  eye,  stetwlies  tlie  muscles,  and  gives 
that  perfect  reliance  on  the  ritle  that  made  the  sharpshooters  so  imi>or- 
tant  during  the  last  war.  In  fact  every  arwiy  in  the  world  is  devoting 
£1  large  part  of  its  time  t4>  target  i)ra<»tice,  and  the  general  and  State 
^vemment^ii  encourage  the  militia  to  i)erf(M*t  themselves  in  this  most 
important  part  of  a  soldier's  education.  On  the  skirmish  line,  which 
3losely  resembles  the  line  of  battle  of  the  future,  the  cadet  is  taught  to 
t)elieve  that  to  individual  (jftbrt  and  self-reliance  is  to  be  attributed  the 
success  of  his  party,  and  this  feeling  of  independence  and  reliance  on 
the  arm  he  has  in  his  hands  is  fostered  throughout  his  military  training. 
Every  graduate  is  fitted  to  take  the  position  of  an  officer  in  any  State 
military  organization,  and  fill  the  )>osition  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  State.  In  order  that  they  may  have  that  jH-ax'tice  that  is  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  these  positions,  the  seniors  are  required  to  hold  them- 
selves in  rejuliness  at  all  times  to  take  command  of  the  companies  or 
battalion,  and  drill  in  any  of  the  prescribed  exercises.  In  fact,  every 
drill  that  takes  place  is  (commanded  by  a  cadet,  ah<l  when  they  leave 
the  college  they  are  trained  officers,  whose  knowledge  will  b(^  invalua- 
ble in  time  of  need. 

The  instructor  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  ide^  that  the  cadets  are 
fitting  themselves  as  tciachers,  and  they  nnist  not  only  know  the  tai-tics 
but  be  able  to  teach  them  to  others.  There  is  in  this  department  a 
theoretical  as  well  jus  a  practi(*al  course  of  instruction. 

THE   KXPEUIMKNT    DEPARTMENT. 

February  25,  1887,  an  a<*t  was  passed  by  Congress  under  whi(!h  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusi^tts  Agricultural  College 
was  established. 
217-^24 
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At  a  regularly  calle<l  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  held  at 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  Boston,  March  2, 
1888,  it  was  voted  to  establish  this  deparlmeiit,  to  be  st>^le<l  '*  The  Ex- 
periment Department  of  the  Massachusetts  ^Vgricultural  College,'''  and 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  committee  on  farm  and  horticultural  de- 
partments, together  with  such  other  trustees  as  were  memlKTs  of  the 
boawl  of  control  of  the  State  experiment  station,  was  apiniiuted  with 
full  executive  powers. 

Ke<?ognizing  the  fact  that  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  8tiit^ 
agrii'ultural  experiment  station  enabled  it  to  make,  more  economically 
and  effectively,  such  chemical  investigations  as  might  from  time  to  time 
arise,  than  could  be  done  at  the  college,  without  a  large  outlay  for  ap- 
paratus and  other  necessary  appliances,  the  committ-ee  entered  iuto  an 
agreement  with  the  board  of  c(nitrol  of  the  State  experiment  station,  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  $5,00(>  annually,  to  perform  the  chemical 
work  demanded;  the  results  of  all  investigations,  paid  for  by  any  sur- 
plus of  money  not  required  for  chemical  puq)oses,  to  be  published  in  tk 
bulletins  of  the  Uateh  experiment  station,  as  also  in  those  of  the  State, 
if  <le8ired. 

The  other  departments  of  the  college  are  agricultural,  botanical  natu- 
ral history,  and  mathematical. 

FACULTY,   TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,   COURSE  OF  STUDY,   DEGREES,  JLND 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  12  members,  of  which  Prof.  Henry 
H.  Goodell,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  is  president. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examined,  orally 
and  in  writing,  ui>on  the  following  subjects:  English  grammar,  gi^ofrra- 
phy,  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  the  metric  system,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  as  above,  and  also  in 
the  studies  gone  over  by  the  chiss  to  which  they  may  desire  admission. 

No  one  can  ])e  admitted  to  the  college  until  he  is  15  years  of  age. 
Every  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  good  charaettf 
from  his  lat^  pastor  or  teacher.  Candidates  are  requested  to  ftirnish 
the  examining  committee  with  their  standing  in  the  schools  they  lia^"* 
last  attended.  The  previous  rank  of  the  candidate  will  be  considered 
in  axlmitting  him.  Tiie  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at 
the  Botanic  Museum,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Thursday,  June  20,  and  on 
Tuesday,  September  3;  but  candidates  may  be  examined  and  adniitt^ 
at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

The  annual  expense  for  each  student  is  estimated  at  from  8224.15  to 
$373.55. 

iThiH  name  was  snbsotiiicutly  chauj^od  to  the  "Hatch  Esperimont  Station  of  ^ 
Ma8.sachuHettj)  A^ieiiltnfal  CoUo^e/'  to  prevent  roufosion  with  the  State  agii^ 
taral  station  already  located  on  the  colloge  grounds. 
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1 

Those  who  coniplet^*  the  course  receive  the  degree  of  ba<^helor         oi 
science,  tlie  <liph>ina  being  signe<l  by  the  governor  of  Massachuset    ^izU, 
who  is  ])resi(lent  of  the  cori)oration. 

lieguhir  stiHlents  of  the  cx)llege  may  also,  on  application,  beeo^^me 
nuMiiliers  of  Boston  University,  and  upon  graduation  receive  its  diplo^  ^oma 
in  iHhlition  to  that  of  the  college,  thereby  becoming  entitlenl  to  all  t:*^  the 
privih»gcs  of  its  ahunni. 

The  svliolarfthipH  established  by  private  individuals  are  the — 

Mary  KobiiiHoii  fund  of  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  MisH  Mary  Robinson  of  Me<lfi«ld.      ^    J. 
Whitinj;  SlrtH't  fund  of  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  Whit  injf. Street,  es<|.,  of  Northampt-^*  •vitoii. 
Henry  Gaasett  fund  of  $1,000,  the  bequest  of  Henry  Gassett,  esq.,  of  North  >\^"^-^^'-Vey- 

mouth. 

Tlie  income  of  the  above  fluids  is  assigned  by  the  faculty  to  wort*"  "^hy 
stu(h»nts  requiring  aid. 

Th(^  trustees  voted  in  January,  187S,  to  establish  one  free  s(*,holarsMr-^^liij) 
for  viu-h  of  the  (congressional  districts  of  the  8tate.  Ajiplications  -for 
siuh  scliohirshi])s  sliouhl  be  made  to  the  liepresentative  from  the  Cj^  dis- 
trict to  wliicli  the  a))plicant  belongs.    The  selection  for  these  schoKT  *Iar- 

shi])s  will  ]>e  determined  as  ea<*li  member  of  Congress  may  prefer;  hm. mt^ 

when*  s(»veral  a])plications  are  sent  in  from  the  same  district,  a  comp^  -eti- 
tiv(*.  examination  would  seem  to  be  desirable.    Applicants  should  ^)e 

good  scholars,  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  should  ent^r  college  w  ith 
tlu'  intention  of  remaining  through  the  course^  and  then  engaging,^--?  in 
some  pursuit  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  legislature  of  188^*5  passexl  the  following  resolve  in  favor  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultiu*al  College: 

Resolved,  That  tlierc  shall  bo  pai<l  annually,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  from  the  tn 
nry  of  the  Conimcni wealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  ^gricidtural 
h^jje,  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  enable  the  trustees  of  said  college  to  provide  for 
students  of  said  institution  the  theoretical  and  practical  education  required  by 
charter  an<l  the  law  of  the  United  Stat4.'.s  relating  thereto. 

lieaolved.  That  annually,  for  the  t<»Tm  of  4  years,  80  free  scholarships  be  and 
are  established  at  the  Msissachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the  same  to  be  given 
appointment  to  ])erHonM  in  this  Commonwealth,  after  a  competitive  examiuatit 
under  ruh*H  i»rescribed  by  the  ])reHident  of  the  college,  at  such  time  and  place  as  t 
senator  tht^i  in  ofhee  from  each  district  shall  designate;  and  the  said  scholarehi 
shall  be  assigned  equally  to  e.ach  senatorial  district.     But,  if  there  shall  be  less  tha 
two  snci'essful  apidicants  for  Heholarshi])8  from  any  senatorial  district,  such  schoh 
shijis  may  hv.  distributed  by  the  president  of  the  college  equally  among  the  otht 
districts,  as  nearly  as  possible;  but  no  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  scholarshi 
unless  ho  shall  pass  an  examination  in  accordance  with  the  rnles  to  be  established  i^^' 
hereinbefore  i»rc> vided . 

The  legislature  of  1880  passed  the  following  resolve,  making  pei 
petual  the  scholarships  <\stablished : 


Jitsolved,  That  annually  the  scholarships  established  by  chapter  46  of  the  resolve*- 
of  the  year  1883  be  given  and  continued  in  accordance  with  the  provisionfi  of  saii 
chapter. 


■'S 


In  iiccordauce  with  these  resolves,  any  one  desiring  admisaion  to  th^^ 
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college  can  apply  to  the  senator  of  his  district  for  a  scholarship.    Blank 
forms  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the  president. 

In  1888  there  were  awarded  6  classes  of  prizes  with  12  recipients,  for 
excellence  in  various  branches  of  study. 

LIBRARY. 

This  now  numbers  10,000  volumes,  having  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  the  gift  or  purchase  of  840  \t)lumes.  It  is  placed  in  the  lower 
haU  of  the  new  chapel-library  building,  and  is  made  available  to  the 
general  student  for  reference  or  investigation.  It  is  especially  valuable 
as  a  library  of  reference,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  com- 
plete in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  botany,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  It  is  open  a  portion  of  each  day  for  consultation, 
and  an  hour  every  evening  for  the  drawing  of  books. 

.FINANCES. 

Summary  aiaiement  of  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  1888. 

AMets: 

Total  value  real  estate,  per  inventory $233, 840. 00 

Total  valao  personal  projM^rty,  i)er  inventory 36, 902. 28 

Total  cash  on  hand  and  bills  receivable,  per  inventory . .        5, 623. 29 

$276, 365. 57 

Liabilities : 

Bills  payable,  as  per  inventory 341. 68 

276, 023. 89 

FUNDS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  COLLEGE. 

Technical  educational  fnnd.  United  States  grant,  amount 

of '. $219,000.00 

Technical  Educational  Fund,  State  Grunt 141, 575. 35 

These  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer.  By  law  two-thirds 
of  the  income  is  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  colle<>^e,  one-third  to  the 
Institute  of  Technology.    Amount  received  1888 $11, 442. 00 

Tlie  total  income  in  1888  amounted  to  *22,373.54. 

The  group  of  buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  are  on  a  lu^althful  site,  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  New  England.  Tlie  large  farm  of  383  acres,  with  its  varied 
surfa>ce  and  native  forests,  gives  the  student  the  freedom  and  the  quiet 
of  a  country  home. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
BOSTON  COLLEGE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  E.  Mullan,  S.  J. 

Boston  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  incorporated  March  25, 1863.  Its  schools  were  first  opened 
September  5, 1864.  Though  power  had  been  granted  to  its  directors  to 
confer  the  usual  degrees,  except  medical,  there  were  no  graduates  until 
1877.  Beginning  with  but  25  students  and  steadily  increasing  year  by 
year,  it  now  numbers  some  300  pupils.  The  original  college  building 
being  found  too  small  for  the  increasing  numbers,  was  remove<l  to 
James  street  and  much  enlarged  in  1873.  The  year  1879  saw  the 
opening  of  the  English  course,  in  which  the  .usual  studies  are  pursued, 
except  the  classical  languages.  Accommodations  again  becoming  defi- 
cient, owing  to  the  still  growing  body  of  students,  it  was  determined  to 
add  to  the  buildings  of  1873  others  quite  as  large  as  those.  This  addi- 
tion was  begun  in  1889. 

The  college  is  not  endowed,  but  depends  for  its  revenue  on  the  tuition 
money  of  the  pupils  and  such  other  aid  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
forthcoming. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  the  Boston  College  Catalogue  of  1888-89: 

Schools  were  opened  September  5,  1864.  The  coUege  is  intended  for  day  scholars 
only. 

llie  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  ^'no  student  of  said  college  shall  be  refused 
aduiissiou  to,  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degi*ees  of  said  college,  on 
aocount  of  the  religious  opinions  he  may  entertain. ''  Students  who  are  not  Catholics 
will  not  be  required  to  participate  in  any  distinctively  Catholic  exercise,  nor  will 
any  undue  influence  be  exerted  to  induce  a  change  of  religious  belief.  But  though  no 
dilTereuce  of  creed  will  be  a  bar  to  admission,  evidence  wiU  be  demanded  of  the  can- 
didate to  prove  a  good  moral  character. 

To  the  original  classical  course  was  a<lded,  September,  1879,  at  the  special  instance 
of  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  a  department  in  which  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  superaeded  by  exclusive  application  to  English,  the  modem  languages, 
and  the  sciences.  This  course  is  intended  to  olTer  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
English  education  to  that  class  of  our  youth  who,  not  intending  to  follow  the  pro- 
fessions, stand  in  no  special  need  of  classical  training;  but  for  whom  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  be  w^ell  grounded  in  their  faith,  and  spend,  a  few  yean  at  least, 
under  healthy  religious  influences. 

For  entrance  into  the  classical  department,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  will  suffice;  for  entrance  into  the  FfT*g^*'di 
department,  a  complete  knowledge  of  these  two  branches  will  be  exacted. 
S74 
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I 

On  ftdmijwion  the  pupil  is  examiuod  to  determine  what  clasAes  ho  Hhonld  enter; 
and  no  stndent  shall  l>e  promoted  from  any  chiHs  till  hiH  projp'OHH  jiistifieH  advance- 
ment. To  prevent  exolnsive  devotion  to  one  punmit,  it  ha8  been  found  necesHary, 
for  culpable  failure  in  one  branch,  to  rofuoe  promotion  in  all  the  rent.  NeverthelcHH, 
on  account  of  age  or  )>eeuliar  circnmHtances,  exemption  from  certain  ntndies  in 
Bometimes  concede<l,  in  which  caAe  the  scholar  is  placed  *^out  of  course/'  and  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  candidate  for  honors  or  for  graduation. 

The  terms  are  $30  per  session  of  5  mouths,  jmyable  in  advance ;  besides  the  fee  of 
$10  for  the  diploma,  there  will  be  no  further /:harge.  All  bills  must  be  settled  before 
graduation. 

The  first  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  September;  the  second,  on  the  first 
Jlonday  of  February ;  but  students  are  not  precluded  from  cutering  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  holidays : 
Every  Saturday ; 

The  days  of  a  session  remaining  after  the  close  of  an  examination ; 
All  the  holy  days  of  obligation ; 
From  the  23il  of  Deceml>cr  to  the  2d  of  January ; 
From  Wednesday  in  Holy  W«^k  to  Wednc^sday  in  Easter  Week; 
The  Feasts  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Aloysins; 
Fast  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Decoration  Day. 

Attendance  will  be  required  for  a  short  time  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of 
the  mouth,  not  for  class  recitations,  but  for  certain  religious  or  lit<;rary  exercises. 

The  hours  for  school  are  from  8 :  30  a.  ni.  to  2  i».  m.,  with  short  recesses  at  convenient 
intervals.  Special  arrangements  will  be  necessary,  in  each  individual  case,  to  excuse 
later  arrival.  During  the  progress  of  the  examinations  the  time  for  closing  will  be 
somewhat  anticipated. 

The  first  half  hour  of  each  day  is  occupied  in  attendance  at  mass.  One  hour  a 
day  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  mathematics;  2  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  speut  in  the  principal  class  of  Latin, 
Greek,  or  English. 

For  each  memory  lesson,  according  to  its  excellence,  the  scholar  receives  a  mark, 
grading  from  10  down;  for  translation,  from  20,  and  for  themes  or  compositions, 
from  30,  as  the  labor  of  preparation  of  these  various  exercises  and  their  relative 
importance  are  considen^d  to  be  to  each  other  as  1,  2,  and  3.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  public  proclamation  is  made  of  the  average  of  uU  marks,  in  the  separate 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages.  The  average  of  these 
monthly  averages  is  what  is  termed  the  average  of  monthly  results;  at  the  middle 
examination  averages  are  given  in  like  manner  for  the  various  branches,  and  a  com- 
mon-examination average  struck.  To  obtain  the  term  average,  that  of  the  monthly 
results  and  of  the  examination  are  a<lded,  and  their  sum  divided  by  2.  In  the  second 
term  or  session  the  same  method  is  followed,  and  the  year's  results  are  seen  in  the 
average  resulting  from  the  combination  of  those  of  the  two  t'crms.  According  to 
this  average  of  results  for  the  year,  commencement  honors,  grade,  and  promotions 
are  determined. 

The  moral  and  religious  part  of  education  is  considered  to  b«)  incomparably  the 
most  imiK)rtant.  Catholic  students,  if  not  (excused  for  good  reasons,  are  required  to 
be  present  at  mass  every  day,  to  recite  the  daily  catechetical  lesson,  to  attend  the 
weekly  lecture  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  to  make  the  annual  retreat,  to  present 
themselves  to  their  confessor  every  m(»nth,  and,  if  they  have  not  received  the  sacra* 
ment  of  penanc^t,  confirmation,  or  holy  eucharist,  to  prepar«)  for  their  reception. 

The  candidate  for  admission  should  be  acquainted  with,  aud  prepared  to  obs<^rve, 
the  following  rules : 

On  arriving  at  the  college  the  students  will  repair  immediately  to  the  cloakroom, 
where  they  will  deposit  their  books,  overcoats,  etc. ;  tlu*nce  they  will  proceed 
directly  to  the  gymnasium,  where  they  will  remain  till  time  for  mass. 
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Thosi^  who  are  not  reqnired  to  be  present  at  mass,  if  they  arrive  daring  mass,  will 

rftmain  iu  the  g>'mna8iiim. 
No  cla88  iH  to  leave  the  gynmasiam  for  the  schoolroom  anless  accompanied  by  the 

tearher. 
When  anyone  obtains  permission  to  leave  the  classroom  he  is  to  return  without 

unnecessary  delay. 
The  ]>]a<'eK  for  recreation  are  the  gymnasinm  and  the  court.     All  the  rest  of  the 

premise-s  will  be  considered  as  *'out  of  bounds." 
Playing  ball,  snowballing,  pitching,  and^all  games  that  endanger  windows  are  pro- 
hibited. 
\Vh(»ever  damages  the  college  property  must  make  compensation. 
No  boisterous  conduct  is  allowed  in  the  corridors  or  classrooms  at  any  time.    Even 

in  the  gymnasium,  and  during  recitation,  the  behavior  should  be  decorous. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

In  fine,  any  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman  will  be  regarded  ae 
a^'iolatiou  of  the  ctdlege  rules. 

Religious  motives  being  habitually  appealed  to,  little  need  has  been  experienced 
of  frequent  or  severe  punishment. 

Flagrant  offenses,  such  as  are  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  or  are 
obstructive  of  the  good  of  other  pupils,  are  grounds  for  expulsion. 

For  faults  of  ordinary  occurrence,  such  as  tardy  arrival,  failure  in  recitations,  or 
minor  instances  of  misconduct,  detention  after  school,  or  the  task  of  copying  or  C4)m- 
niittiug  to  memory  some  lines  of  an  author,  is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  penalty. 

The  efforts  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  c^peration  of 
l>an'nts  can  be  secured. 

Parents  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  insist  upon  daily  study  at  home,  for 
2  or  3  hours  at  least;  to  notify  the  prefect  speedily  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
sous;  of  necessary  detention  from  or  tardy  arrival  at  school;  of  failure  to  receive 
the  monthly  report;  to  attend  to  notifieatious,  always  sent  by  the  prefect  the  second 
day  of  an  unex]>lained  absence,  or  for  lessons  signally  bad  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time;  and  not  to  x)ass  over  without  inquiry  averages  of  lessons  faJliug  be- 
low 75. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

CLASS  OF  H  UDIMENTS. 

HECOND   DIVISION. 

£»/7?t/*/i.— Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitcheirs  Geography  and  Atlas, 
Kerney's  Scripture  History,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenni's  Grammar. 
Second  class  of  arithmetic. — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

A'/tf/fM^. --Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  AtlaB, 
aucieut  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Viri  Romas  Yenui's  Grammar. 
(ii'cek. — Yenni's  Graumiar. 
first  class  of  arithmetic, — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. 

tuihd  class  of  grammar. 

English. --Dei  Harbe's  Catechism,  Gouhl  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitcbell'a  Geography 
and  Atlas  eouijileted,  ancient  history,  coni]>ositions,  declamation. 
X»«/tH.— Yeiini's  Grammar, Exercises,  Nepos's  Livee,  Fables  of  Phiedms. 
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Oreek. — ^Yenni's  Grammar,  Xennphon's  Anabasis. 

Fourth  elatt  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Do  Fivas's  Reailer. 

Seeomd  cZom  of  algebra, — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Third  Ykak. 

SECOND  CLASS  OF  unAMMAK. 

EmglM. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  inodf^ru  history,  cotnixisitions,  declamatiou. 
Latim, — ^Yenui's  Grammar,  written  tninshitions  into  Latin,  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Orid'a  Metamorphoses. 
Greek. — ^Yenni's  Grammar,  writttm  translations  into  Greek,  Xenophon's  Cyropjedia. 
Third  cUuif  of  French, — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Header. 
Hr$t  cloM  of  aigehra, — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Fourth  Ykar. 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

EnglUh, — De  Harbe's  Cateehism,  modern  liiHtory,  (compositions,  declamation. 

Latin, — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Latin,  prosody,  Sallnst,  Vir- 
^I's  ^neid. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Herodotus,  Homer's 
Iliad. 

Second  clasti  of  French. — Otto's  Grannnar,  Otto's  Header. 

Third  claw  of  mathematicft, — Looniis's  Geonn^try. 

Fifth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  UIMANITIES. 

English. — Modem  history ;  compositions,  especially  poetical ;  declamation. 

Latin. — Proswly ;  precepts  of  rhetoric ;  translations  and  composition,  especially  po- 
etical; Livy,  Cicero's  Orations,  Horace. 

Greek. — ^Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes's  Olyn- 
thiacB,  Homer's  Iliad. 

Firet  class  of  French. — Aim's  Course. 

Second  class  of  mathematics. — Looniis's  Trigonometry,  Loomis's  Analytical  (Jleome- 
try. 

Sixth  Yeah. 

CLASS  OF  RHETORIC. 

English. — Compositions,  especially  oratorical;  declamation;  precepts  of  rhetoric. 

Latin. — Precepts  of  rhetoric;  translations  and  com]>ositions,  espc'ciallj'  oratorical; 
Tacitii8*s  Agricola,  or  (jlermania;  Horace,  completed;  Juvenal. 

Greek. — ^Written  trannlations  into  Greek,  Demodthenes  on  the  Crown,  Sophocles's 
CEdipns  the  King,  or  Antigone. 

German. — ^Ahn's  Course. 

First  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  completed,  Loomis's 
Calculas. 

Skvkntii  Ykak. 

(JLASS  OF  PHILOSOPITY. 

Class  of  mental  philosophif. — Russo's  Logi<5  and  Metaphysics,  Liberatore's  Ethics, 
lectures  and  disputations. 

Class  of  natural  philosophy. — Ganot's  Physics,  Peck's  Mechanics  and  Cognate 
Sciences. 

Class  of  chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  lectures  and  experiments, 
when,  on  the  meritorious  student,  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of  a.  b. 

For  the  further  degree  of  a.  m.  it  will  be  required  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
coutinued  hia  studies  iu  college  1  year,  or  studied  or  practiced  a  learned  profession 
for  2  years. 
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ThoRft  who  are  not  required  to  be  present  at  mass,  if  they  arrive  during  mass,  will 

remain  in  the  gymnasium . 
No  class  is  to  leave  the  gymnasium  for  the  schoolroom  unless  accompanied  by  the 

teacher. 
When  anyone  obtains   ponnission  to  leave  the  classroom  he  is  to  retom  without 

unnocessary  delay. 
The  plar(*s  for  recreation  are  the  gymnasium  and  the  court.    All  the  rest  of  the 

premises  will  bo  considered  as  "out  of  bounds." 
Playing  ball,  snowballing,  pitching,  and^all  games  that  endanger  windows  are  pro- 
hibited. 
Whoever  damages  the  college  property  must  make  compensation. 
No  boisterous  conduct  is  allowed  in  the  corridors  or  classrooms  at  any  time.    Even 

in  the  gymnasium,  and  during  recitation,  the  behavior  should  be  decorous. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

In  tine,  any  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman  will  be  regarded  as 
a^iolation  of  the  college  rules. 

Keligious  motives  being  habitually  appealed  to,  little  need  has  been  experienced 
of  frequent  or  severe  punishment. 

Flagrant  oifonses,  such  as  are  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  or  are 
obstructive  of  the  good  of  other  pupils,  are  grounds  for  expulsion. 

For  faults  of  ordinary  occurrence,  such  as  tardy  arrival,  failure  in  recitations,  or 
minor  instances  of  misconduct,  detention  after  school,  or  the  task  of  copying  or  com- 
mitting to  memory  some  lines  of  an  author,  is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  penalty. 
The  efforts  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  c^peration  of 
parents  can  be  secured. 

Parents  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  insist  upon  daily  study  at  home,  for 
2  or  3  hours  at  least ;  to  notify  the  prefect  speedily  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
sons;  of  necessary  detention  from  or  tardy  arrival  at  school;  of  failure  to  receive 
the  monthly  report ;  to  attend  to  iiotifieations,  always  sent  by  the  prefect  the  second 
day  of  an  unexplained  absence,  or  for  lessons  signally  bad  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time ;  and  not  to  x)ass  over  without  inquiry  averages  of  lessons  falling  be- 
low 75. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

OLAS^i  OF  R  UDIMBNTS. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 

i^Hf/^i^/^.— Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitcheirs  Geography  and  AthUy 
Kerney's  Scripture  History,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yeuni's  Grammar. 
Secand  cIobs  of  arithmetic. — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

FIRST   DIVIHION. 

English.'-'Csitechismf  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Atlas, 
aticicnt  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Viri  Romte,  Yenni's  Grammar. 
Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar. 
B'irst  cla98  of  arithmetic* — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. 

THIRD  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar^  Mitchell'a  Geogra^ 
and  Atlas  completed,  ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yeuni's  Grammar, Exercises,  Nepos's  Lives,  Fables  of  Fluodnia. 
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Qreek. — Yonni's  Qrammar,  Xciiophon*8  Auabtosis. 

Fourth  clans  of  Fretieh, — Ott^'H  Grammar,  Do  Fivaa's  Reader. 

Second  class  of  algebra. — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Third  Ykak. 

SECOXD  CLASS  OF  GHAMMAR. 

English, — De  HarUo^H  Catechism,  modem  liistory,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenui's  Grammar,  written  translatious  into  Latin,  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Ovid's  Metamoq>hoHes. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Xenophon's  Cyroptedia. 
Third  cUms  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Header. 
First  class  of  algebra. — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Fourth  Ykar. 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  fiRAMMAR. 

English. — De  Harbe's  Catecliiiim,  modern  history,  compositions,  declamation. 

iMtin. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Latin,  prosody,  Sallnst,  Vir- 
gil's  ^ueid. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Herodotns,  Homer's 
Iliad. 

Second  class  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Reiuler. 

Third  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Geometry. 

Fifth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  UUMAyiTIES, 

English. — Modern  history;  compositions,  especially  poetical;  declamation. 

Latin. — Prosody ;  precepts  of  rhetoric ;  trauslaticms  and  composition,  especially  po- 
etical; Livy,  Cicero's  Orations,  Horace. 

Chreek. — ^Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes's  Olyn- 
thiacH,  Homer's  Iliad. 

F%rst  class  of  French. — Ahn's  Course. 

Second  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Trigonometry,  Loomis's  Analytical  Geome- 
try. 

Sixth  Year. 

CLASS  OF  RHETORIC. 

English. — Compositions,  especially  oratorical ;  declamation ;  precept*  of  rhetoric. 

Latin. — Precepts  of  rhetoric ;  translations  and  compositions,  esp(^cially  oratorical ; 
Tacitns's  Agricola,  or  Gerinania;  Horace,  complet^id;  Juvenal. 

Greek. — ^Written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Sophocles's 
(Edipns  the  King,  or  Antigone. 

German. — ^Ahn's  Course. 

First  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  completed,  Loomis's 
Calculus. 

Skvkntii  Year. 

CLASS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Class  of  mental  philosophy. — Kusho'h  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Liberat ore's  Ethics, 
lectures  and  disputations. 

Class  of  natural  philosophy. — Ganot's  Physics,  Peck's  Mechanics  and  Cognate 
Sciences. 

Class  of  chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  lectures  and  experiments, 
when,  on  the  meritorious  student,  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of  a.  b. 

For  the  further  degree  of  a.  m.  it  will  bo  required  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
continued  his  studies  in  college  1  year,  or  studied  or  practiced  a  learned  profession 
for  2  years. 
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E\Si 


ThoHo  who  are  not  r(f><{nire(l  to  be  present  at  mass,  if  they  arrive  daring  luaas, 

reinaiu  in  the  gymna8iiim. 
No  ('lass  is  to  leave  the  gymnasium  for  the  schoolroom  nnless  accompanied  by  ^^ 

tcai'hpr. 
When  anyone  obtains   permission  to  leave  the  classroom  he  is  to  return  with^ 

uiinocesHary  delay. 
Tlie  plaoi's  for  recreation  are  the  gymnasium  and  the  court.    All  the  rest  of  " 

premises  will  be  considered  as  **out  of  bounds." 
Playing  ball,  snowballing,  pitching,  and^all  games  that  endanger  windows  are  imc  S)To- 

hibited. 
Whoevi^*  damages  the  college  property  must  make  compensation. 
No  boisterous  conduct  is  allowed  in  the  corridors  or  classrooms  at  any  time.    E\^^   ^^^^ 

in  tbc  gymnasium,  and  during  recitation,  the  behavior  should  be  decorous. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

In  tine,  any  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman  will  be  regarded-K'-^  ^ 
a^'iolation  of  the  college  rules. 

Keligious  motive.s  being  habitually  appealed  to,  little  need  has  been  experiend^  ^^ 
of  frecpient  or  severe  punishment. 

Flagrant  otfeuscH,  au(^h  jvh  are  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  or  £:3s-  are 
obstructive  of  the  good  of  other  pupils,  are  grounds  for  expulsion. 

h\)v  faults  of  ordinary  occurrence,  such  as  tardy  arrival,  failure  in  recitations,  -«  ^^ 
minor  instances  of  misconduct,  detention  aft«r  school,  or  the  task  of  copying  or  coc  -^^n^- 
niitting  to  memory  some  lines  of  an  author,  is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  penalty    ^^y- 

The  efforts  oi'  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  coo])eratiou  ^  **f 
l>arents  can  be  secured. 

Parents  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  insist  upon  daily  study  at  home,  f^^  ^"' 
2  or  3  hours  at  least;  to  notify  the  prefect  speedily  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the^^  *"" 
sons;  of  ne<*essary  dettuition  from  or  tardy  arrival  at  school;  of  failure  to  recei^  ,^ve 
the  uKuithly  re])ort ;  to  attend  to  notifieations,  always  sent  by  the  prefect  the  secoi^K-  ^nd 
day  of  an  unexplaiucd  absence,  or  for  lessons  signally  bad  during  a  considerab^ — ^^*^ 
length  of  time;  and  not  to  x)ass  over  without  inquiry  averages  of  lessons  falling 
low  75. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Ykak. 

CLAS^i  OF  R  UDIMEKTS. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

EtKjViHh. — Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitcheirs  Geography  and  Atlao^ 
Kerney>  Scripture  History,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yeuni's  Grammar. 
Second  claan  of  arithmetic, — Greeule^fs  National  Arithmetic. 

FIRST  niVIHION. 

/?m///m/i.— Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  MitchelFs  Geography  and  Atlas.i' 
ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Viri  Romjc,  Yenui's  Grammar. 
(irvi'k. — Ycnni's  Grammar. 
Firat  class  of  arithmetic, — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

Skcoxd  Year. 

THIRD  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Knglish.—De  Ilarbe's  Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Granmiar^  Mitchell's  Gteography 
and  Atla«  completed,  ancient  history,  c<mi]>ositions,  declamation. 
Latin, — Yenui's  Grammar. Exercises,  Nepos's  Livee,  Fables  of  Phflddma. 
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Grtek, — Yenni's  Grammar,  Xenophon's  AuaboAis. 

Fourth  dattB  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  D«?  Fivafl'H  Reader. 

Second  elau  of  algebra, — Loomis's  Alji^ebra. 

Third  Ykar. 

S?:COXD  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR . 

English. — De  Har1>e'H  CatecliiHin,  modern  history,  I'ompoHitions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenui's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Latin,  Cffisar's  Commeutturies, 
Ovid'a  Metamorphoses. 
Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Xeuophon's  Cyropiedia. 
Third  clas9  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Reader. 
f%r9t  class  of  algebra. — Loomis's  Algebra. 

Fourth  Ykar. 

FISST  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  mo<lprn  history,  compositions,  declamation. 

Latin. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Latin,  prosody,  Sallust,  Vir- 
gil's  ^neid. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  writtc^n  translations  into  Greek,  Herodotus,  Homer's 
Diad. 

Second  class  of  French. — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Reader. 

Third  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Geometry. 

Fifth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  HUMAXITIES. 

English. — Modern  history;  compositions,  especially  poetical;  declamation. 

Latin. — Prosody;  precepts  of  rhetoric;  translatiims  and  composition,  especially  po- 
etical; Livy,  Cicero's  Orations,  Horace. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes's  Olyn- 
'thiacs,  Homer's  Uiad. 

First  class  of  French. — Aim's  Course. 

Seoond  chms  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  TriRouonietry,  Loomis's  Analytical  Geome- 
"try. 

Sixth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  RHETOR  re. 

English. — Compositions,  especially  oratorical;  declamation;  precepts  of  rhetoric. 

Latin. — Precepts  of  rhetoric ;  translations  and  compositions,  especially  oratorical ; 
Tacitus's  Agricola,  or  Germania;  Horace,  completed;  Juvenal. 

Greek. — ^Written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Sophocles's 
CEUlipas  the  King,  or  Antigone. 

German. — Ahn's  Course. 

First  cUiss  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  completed,  Loomis's 
Calcalns. 

Skvkntii  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  PHILOSOPUY. 

Class  of  mental  philosophy.— Ruhho'h  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Liberatore's  Ethics, 
lectnres  and  disputations. 

Class  of  natural  philosophy. — Ganot's  Physics,  Peck's  Mechanics  and  Cognate 
Sciences. 

(ylass  of  chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  lectures  and  experiments, 
^hen,  on  the  meritorious  student,  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of  a.  b. 

For  the  farther  degree  of  a.  m.  it  will  be  required  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
continued  his  studies  in  college  1  year,  or  studied  or  practiced  a  learned  profession 
for  2  years. 
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He  has  chosen  Woreester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  foundation  after 
mature  deliberation — first: 

Because  its  location  is  central  among  the  best  colleges  of  the  East, 
and  by  supplementing  rather  than  duplicating  their  work  he  hopes  to 
advance  all  their  interests  and  to  secure  their  good  will  and  active 
suj)port,  that,  together,  further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  education  in  New  England;  and  secondly: 

Because  he  believes  the  culture  of  this  city  will  ensure  that  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  iiulispensable  in  maintaining  these  educational 
standards  at  their  highest;  and  that  its  wealth  will  insure  the  perpetual 
increase  of  revenue  required  by  the  rapid  progress  of  science.. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

As  the  first  positive  step  towards  the  realization  of  these  long-formed 
plans,  Mr.  Clark  invited  the  following  gentlemen  to  constitute  with 
himself  a  board  of  trustees: 

Stephen  Salisbury,  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1856;  Universities  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  1856-58: 

Harvard  Law  School,  1859-61;  president  Antiquarian  Society  since  1887. 
Charles  D<iVons,  a.  n.,  Harvard,  1838;  Harvard  Law  School,  1840;  major-general, 

1863;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1857;  United  States  Attorney-General,  1877-81; 

LL.  I).,  Columbia  and  Harvard,  1877;  judge  supreme  court  since  1881. 
George  F.  Hoar,  a.  b.,  Harvard,   1846;  Harvard  Law  School,  1&49;   l^nit^  Stat4^ 

House  of  Representatives,  1868-76 ;  United  States  Senate  since  1876 ;  ll.  d., 

William  and  Mary,  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 
William  W.  Rice,  a.  b.,  Bowdoiii,  1846;  admitted  to  bar,  1854;  Unite<l  States  House 

of  Representatives,  1876-86;  LL,  D.,  Bowdoin,  1886. 
Jos«']>h  Sargent,'  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1834;  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1837;  London  and  Paris  hos- 
pitals. iaS8-40. 
John  D.  W^ashburn,  a.  n.,  Harvard,  1853;  Harvard  Law  School,  1856;  representative. 

1876-79;  State  senate,  1887;  Unites  States  minister  to  Switzerland,  1889. 
Frank  V.  Gouldiug,  a.  b.,  Dartmouth,  1863;  Harvard  Law  School,  1866;  city  solicitor 

since  1881. 
George  Swan,  a.  n.,  Amherst,  1847;  admitted  to  bar,  1851;  member  of  Worcester 

school  board  since  1879;  chairman  of  high  school  committee. 

A  charter  was  granted  early  in  1887.  Laud  aud  other  proi>erty  that 
had  been  befon'  secured  by  the  founder  was  transferred  to  the  board; 
and  the  erection  of  a  central  buikling  was  begun. 

THE   PRESIDENT   AND   HIS  DUTIES. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1888  G.  Stanley  Ilall,  then  a  professor  at  the  Johns 
Il()])kins  University,  was  invite<l  to  the  ])re8i<lency.  The  ofBcial  letter 
conveying  this  invitation  contained  the  following  well-considered  and 
significant  expression  of  tlie  spirit  animating  the  trustees: 

They  desire  to  im])ose  on  you  no  tranmiels;  they  have  no  friends  for  whom  they 
wish  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  institntion;  no  pet  theories  to 
press  upon  you  in  derogation  of  your  judgment;  no  sectarian  tests  to  apply;  no 
guaranties  to  require  save  such  us  are  im]died  by  yonr  acceptance  of  this  tnut 


*  Died  October  12,  1888. 
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Their  single  desire  is  to  fit  men  for  the  highest  duties  of  lifo,  an<l  to  that  end,  tliat 
(his  institution,  in  whatever  branches  of  sound  learning  it  may  tiud  itself  engaged, 
may  be  a  leader  and  a  light. 

The  president,  wlio  was — 

briMl  among  the  Franklin  Hills  of  Massachusetts^  stands  in  his  own  department,  that 
of  psychology,  easily  at  the  head  of  Anioricau  scholars.  He  is  now,  perhaps,  45  years 
of  age.  AfU^r  his  appointment,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  he  was  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  with  full  salary,  to  >isit  £uro])oan  universities.  He,  too,  has  come  1>ack 
with  a  broadened  horizon,  and  better  e(iui]>pcd  for  his 'important  work,  llis  learn- 
ing, coupled  with  his  executive  ability,  without  which  no  university  president  can 
be  a  rcjil  success  in  thene  days,  qualities  him  to  take  the  helm,  and  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Clark's  great  purpose  is  so  syuipathetic  that  the  two  will  labor  in  the  utmost 
harmony  to  secure  the  desired  ends.  Dr.  Hall  will  direct  the  work  of  the  department 
of  psychology,  and  will  continue  to  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  a  peri- 
odical which  has  attained  high  fame  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.^ 

The  duties  of  this  office  wen»  tlms  detiued  by  the  trustees  May  23, 
1889: 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  consult  frequently  with  the  trustees  on  all 
matters  which  c<mc€^ru  the  welfare  of  the  university,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  He  shall  confer  with  earh  instructor  concerning  the  development  of  his  de- 
partment, determine  the  duties  and  authority  of  each,  and  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  faculty.  He  shall  be  tln^  authorize*!  medium  of  communication  between  the 
)>oard  of  trustees  and  the  otllcers  of  instruction,  individually  and  collectively,  in  all 
matters  involving  the  a<lministration  of  the  university.  The  enactments  of  the 
board  concerning  instru<!tc»rs  and  their  work,  and  all  recpiests,  complaiut-s,  and  pro- 
posals from  the  faculty  to  the  trusteeH,  shall  be  made  known  through  him.  He  shall 
exercise  or  provide  such  sup(?rintendence  over  buildings,  api>aratus,  books,  and  otJier 
proiwrty  as  will  secure  their  ])rotecti<m  and  approjiriate  use.  Expenditures  must 
not  be  ordered  by  any  instructor  of  the  university  without  his  previous  consent  or 
the  express  authority  of  the  board. 

PROFESSORS   AND   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  plans  of  the  university  had  so  far  prof^ressed  that  work  was  begun 
in  October,  1889,  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  psy- 
cholofxy. 

The  work  of  the  university  outlined  for  the  opening  year  was  stated 
as  follows: 

PSYCnOLOGY. 

The  president  of  the  university  has  been  apj^ointed  temporary  professor  <»f  psy- 
chology, and  will  continue,  hi»  far  iw  <»tb*ir  engagenuints  will  permit,  to  direct  the 
work  of  this  departnu'nt  as  formerly  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  By  instruc- 
tion or  seminaries,  or  by  careful  pers(mal  conftirenco  and  guidance  to  the  best  litera- 
tures and  with  the  ai<l  of  Dr.  Sanford,  attention  will  bo  directed  to  the  follo>ving 
topic-s : 

The  general  properties  of  the  nervous  substances;  the  jisycho-physiology  of  each 
of  the  special  senses  and  their  defects;  the  perce])tion  of  time  and  space;  the  time 
sense;  the  psycho-physic  law;  mental  images  (morbid  and  normal)  and  their  associ- 
ations; the  leading  topics  in  the  psychology  of  insanity,  especially  aphasia,  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  melancholia,  neunisthenia,  e])ilepsy,  hysteria,  mania,  and 
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]>ara1y8i8;  inHtinct;  the  psychology  of  language;  myth,  cnstom,  and  belief  anthiopcrr- 
logically  confliderml ;  hypnotism,  and  the  psychological  side  of  the  history  of  phiIoQi>q 
ophy,  especially  the  Greek,  German,  and  English  systems. 

Dr.  Hall  will  also  direct  the  work  of  a  few  students  of  Class  III  (l>elow)  in  the  hi  v- 
tory,  methods,  and  organization  of  o<lncation,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  m]M'- 
rior.    On  those  topics  he  will  give  a  special  c-ourse  of  lectures  during  a  part  of  th«* 
year. 

Ojiportunities  in  psychology  will  be  supplemented  by  work  in  the  biological  de- 
partment and  espe^'ially  by  that  of  Dr.  Donaldson.  A  well-equipped  laboratory  of 
apparatus  for  research  iu  tlio  various  departments  of  experimental  psychology  will 
also  be  opened  in  October. 

Opportunities  for  prompt  publication  of  meritorious  investigations,  together  with 
digests  of  current  literature  in  this  department,  will  Imj  found  in  the  Americau  Joor- 
nal  of  Psychology,  which  is  published  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Hall. 

Henry  H.  Donaldson  has  lM»en  appointiul  assistant  professor  of  neurology.  Pr. 
Donaldson  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1879.  After  spending  a  year  at  theHhef- 
fiebl  Scientific  School  and  another  at  the  (.'ollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgetuis  iuNew 
York  City  he  was  apj)oint4.Hl  a  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  ITuiversity  for  2  ye^rH.  n^ 
ceiving  the  degree  of  iloetor  of  jihiloHophy  th«^fe  in  1885.  A  year  and  a  hjilf  was 
then  spent  iu  Europe,  chiefly  with  Professors  (rudden  at  Munich,  Forel  at  Znrich, 
and  Golgi  at  Turin,  and  on  n^turning  he  was  appointed  associate  in  psychology' io 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Donaldson  will  give  instructions  in  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  central  nervoiw 
systi^m  in  man,  in  the  histology  of  the  sense  organs  in  the  vertebrate  series,  and  the 
localization  of  function  in  the  brain,  together  with  such  other  topics  as  may  serve 
to  facilitate  study  in  these  lines. 

Lectures,  laboratory  work,  conferences,  etc.,  will  be  offered. 

Edmund  Clark  Sanford,  who  has  been  ajipointed  instruct-or  in  p8ycholog>'j  grad- 
uati'd  fnmi  the  University  of  California  iu  1883.  He  has  since  spent  4  years  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  was  a])pointed  fellow  in  psychology  in  1887, 
and  roceive<l  the  degree  of  doctor  of  x)hilosophy  the  following  year.  The  past  aca- 
demic year  has  been  spent  as  instructor  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  in  editing,  under  Dr.  HalPs  supervision,  The  Ameri- 
can .Journal  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  Sanford  will  give  the  two  following  special  courses,  focusing  upon  psychom*- 
try  and  ])sychological  optics : 

Firnt  half-year. — The  physiological  psychology  of  vision;  monocular  vision,  color 
]>erception,  contrjwt,  etc. ;  binocular  vision,  stereoscopy,  and  the  horopter,  percep- 
tion of  space,  nativism,  and  empiricism.  Chief  authorities,  Helmholtz,  Heringi 
Wundt.  The  aim  will  be  to  demonstrate  all  the  important  experiments  mentioned 
in  the  course  with  suitable  a]>paratus. 

Second  half-year, — The  application  of  time  measurements  to  psychology;  simpl* 
an<l  complicated  reaction  times,  personal  equation,  association  times,  and  time  sen*** 

Dr.  Sanford  will  also  assist  Professor  Hall  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  in^^ 
direction  of  the  psycho-physit^  laboratory,  seminary,  etc. 

The  laboratory  of  the  department  will  be  oi)en  for  two  kinds  of  work.  The  ^^t 
ilemonstriitional  and  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  psycho-physic  metlK*"* 
and  a])paratus;  the  second,  advanced  and  intended  for  those  already  fitted  for  ori^' 
nal  research. 

Other  instruction. — Dr.  Boaz  will  lecture  upon  the  general  subject  of  anthropology' 
including  craniometry  and  physical  anthropology  generally,  and  method  of  stn*^.^* 
ing  primitive  people  with  reference  to  his  own  work  among  Indian  tribes  and  lEetfl^' 
maux,  but  with  special  attention  to  the  psychological  side  of  myth,  custom,  9^ 
belief. 

Mr.  Burt  will  lecture  on  ancient  philosophy,  psychology,  and  ethica. 

Dr.  Cook  will  lecture  on  modern  philosophy,  i)sychology,  and  ethics. 
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Dr.  BiacDonald  will  lecture  on  education,  it'H  history,  theories,  and  institutions, 
or  applied  and  practical  psychology  in  it«  broa<l  sens<'>,  incrluding  social  reform,  tem- 
perance, prison  discipline,  refonuut(»ry  institutions,  divorce,  asylums,  training  of 
detectives,  criminal  anthropology,  personal  hygiene,  and  regimen. 

Dr.  Taber  will  instruct  in  symbolic  logic,  including  the  logic  of  relatives  and  the 
calculus  of  probabilities,  with  special  relation  to  the  calculus  of  De  Morgan  and 
Boole,  and  the  develojimcnts  of  Charles  Pierce,  Shroeder,  Ladd,  Franklin,  and 
Mitchel,  and  logical  machines.  As  this  work  throws  light  upon  the  processes  of 
mathematics  and  the  logic  of  algebra  and  of  notation  and  numbers,  it  is  recommended 
to  students  of  mathematicH,  as  well  as  to  students  of  psychology . 

Dr.  Hodge  will  give  u  few  lectures  upon  the  morphological  changes  in  nerve  c^lls 
accompanying  various  forms  of  Mtimulutiou. 

Opportunity  for  publication  of  original  memoirs  is  offered  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  now  published  at  the  university. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Orr  has  been  nominated  im  psychologist  and  anthropologist  to  the  Gov* 
emment  astronomical  expedition,  which  sails  in  October  for  southwestern  Africa, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Todd.  Mr.  Orr  is  a  gra<luate  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, and  has  spent  2  years  in  postgnuluat-c  work  at  the  Jolins  Hopkins  University. 

The  work  of  the  psychological  department  in  int'cnded  for  the  following  clasHcs  of 
students:  Those  who  desire  to  teach  philoHOphy  in  any  or  <ill  of  its  departments; 
physicians  or  medical  students  who  wish  to  become  specialists  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity  or  of  diseases  with  nervous  complications;  those  who  desire  to  study  edu- 
cation professionally  (and  who  are  advised  to  give  most  of  their  energy  to  psychol- 
ogy,, which  is  its  chief  scientific  basis,  pe<lagogy  being  a  field  of  applied  psychology). 

Some  of  the  special  topics  into  which  the  work  above  naturally  falls  can  be  at- 
tended as  a  special  course  by  students  of  other  departments.  Thus,  students  of 
biology  or  pathology  may  follow  the  histological  course  of  Dr.  Donaldson;  students 
of  classics  may  follow  the  course  in  Greek  philosophy ;  of  morphology,  the  le(*tures 
on  instiuct ;  of  astronomy,  the  lectures  on  reaction  time  and  the  personal  equation. 

BIOLOGY. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Whitman  has  been  appointed  professor  of  biology.  Dr.  Whitman  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1868;  was  principal  of  Westford  Academy  from  1869  to 
1872;  submaster  in  the  English  high  school,  Boston,  from  1872  to  1875;  a  pupil  of 
Louis  Agassiz  at  Penikeso  in  1873;  studied  with  Professors  Lenckart,  Schenck,  and 
Weidemann  in  Liei>sic  from  1875  to  1878,  where  he  also  took  his  degree  of  pji.d. 
Returning  to  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  in  1878,  he  was  in  the  following  year 
appointed  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  was  later  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  University  of  Japan  from  1879  to  1881.  In  the  year  1882  he  occupied,  at  the 
invitation  of  Professor  Dohrn,  a  table  in  the  Naples  zoological  station.  From  1883 
to  1886  he  carried  on  his  studies  on  the  embryology  of  fishes  with  Alexander  Agassiz 
at  the  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  and  at  the  Museum  of  Com])arative  Zoology 
at  Harvard.  Since  1886  he  li:is  bei^n  director  of  the  Allis  Lake  Laboratory,  Mil- 
waukee, during  the  years  1888-89  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  Wood's 
HolL  Dr.  Whitman  is  editor  of  the  .Journal  of  Morphology  and  of  the  microscopical 
department  in  the  American  Naturalist. 

In  this  department  Warren  P.  Lombard  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  August,  1888. 

Dr.  Lombard  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1878,  and  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1881.  In  1881-82  he  wjis  prosector  and  lecturer  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  and  for  the  next  3  years,  1882-85,  attended 
lectures  and  wiis  engaged  in  research  work  in  Gennany,  chiefly  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Lndwig,  in  Leij»sic.  The  next  3  years  were  <levotod  to  research  and  to  the 
duties  of  lecturer  and  tissistant  in  physiology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  elsewhere.  The  past  year  was  spent  in  the  laboratories  of  Professors 
Daatre  and  Darsonval,  of  Paris,  l^ofessor  Mosso,  of  Turin,  and  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
BOSTON  COLLEGE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  E.  Mullan,  S.  J. 

Boston  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  incorporated  March  25, 1863.  Itfi  schools  were  first  opened 
September  5, 1864.  Though  power  had  been  granted  to  its  directors  to 
confer  the  usual  degrees,  except  medical,  there  were  no  graduates  until 
1877.  Beginning  with  but  25  students  and  steadily  increasing  year  by 
year,  it  now  numbers  some  300  pupils.  The  original  college  building 
being  found  too  small  for  the  increasing  numbers,  was  removed  to 
James  street  and  much  enlarged  in  1873.  The  year  1879  saw  the 
opening  of  the  English  course,  in  which  the  .usual  studies  are  pursued, 
except  the  classical  languages.  Accommodations  again  becoming  defi- 
cient, owing  to  the  still  growing  body  of  students,  it  was  determined  to 
iidd  to  the  buildings  of  1873  others  quite  as  large  as  those.  This  addi- 
tion was  begun  in  1889. 

The  college  is  not  endowed,  but  depends  for  its  revenue  on  the  tuition 
money  of  the  pupils  and  such  other  aid  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
forthcoming. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  the  Boston  College  Catalogue  of  1888-89: 

Schools  were  opened  September  5;  1864.  The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars 
only. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  ''no  student  of  said  college  shall  be  refused 
admission  to,  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  of  said  college,  on 
account  of  the  religious  opinions  he  may  entertain.''  Students  who  are  not  Catholics 
will  not  be  required  to  participate  in  any  distinctively  Catholic  exercise,  nor  will 
any  undue  influence  be  exerted  to  induce  a  change  of  religious  belief.  But  though  do 
difference  of  creed  will  be  a  bar  to  admission,  evidence  wiU  be  demanded  of  the  can- 
didate to  prove  a  good  moral  character. 

To  the  original  classical  course  was  added,  September,  1879,  at  the  special  instance 
of  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  a  department  in  which  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  superseded  by  exclusive  application  to  English,  the  modem  languages, 
and  the  sciences.  This  course  is  intended  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  thorongb 
English  education  to  that  class  of  our  youth  who,  not  intending  to  follow  the  pro- 
fessions, stand  in  no  s])ecial  need  of  classical  training ;  but  for  whom  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  be  well  grounded  in  their  faith,  and  spend,  a  few  years  at  least) 
under  healthy  religious  influences. 

For  entrance  into  the  classical  department,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  will  suffice;  for  entrance  into  the  Engliflb 
department,  a  complete  knowledge  of  these  two  branches  wiU  be  exacted, 
874 
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This  coarse  will  be  snpplementcHl  by  a  Hories  of  lootun^H  or  readin^B  in  theoreticiil 
optics,  electricity  and  niagnotiHm,  or  in  tbcrmodynamics  of  a  mon^  informal  natnrc\ 
Stadent-8  with  a  fair-knowltidgc  of  integral  and  differential  calculas  will  have  no 
difficnlty  in  following  this  coiirHc. 

A  gnuled  course  of  laboratory  instrnction  will  bo  offered  for  practical  acqnaintaiir<< 
with  special  methods.  Dr.  MicheUon  will  Htrive,  I13'  advice  and  example,  to  cn<'oiir- 
age  a  spirit  of  diligent  iuvi^Mtigation  and  original  research,  particularly  in  those  in- 
tending to  find  their  life  work  in  this  department. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  organization  of  this  department  wan  completed  in  Octolier,  1889. 

A  large  laboratory  of  about  50  roomn  wns  rt^ady  for  occupation,  and  Prof.  Arthur 
Michael  was  appointed  prof^Hsor  of  chemistry.  ProfcHsor  Michael  is  a  native  nf  Jinf- 
falo,  and  wan  educated  in  this  country  until  1871,  when  be  went  fo  Kuroi>e  and  spent 
8  years  in  the  Htudy  of  chemistry,  rhietly  with  Hunscn  at  ileiddber*;,  llofmaun  of 
Berlin,  and  Wurtz  of  Paris.  Since  1881  he  has  been  professor  of  rhemistry  at  Tuft!*i 
College,  where,  mainly  at  his  own  expens4>,  he  bas  e«)ui]>ped  a  research  laboratory, 
probably  unsurpaflsed  in  this  country  in  its  facilities  for  invt>siigation.  He  is  tbe 
author  of  numerous  memoirs,  and  bas  an  enviable  reputation  in  Kuro])o.  lie  is  a 
member  of  tlie  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  has  lately  returned  wit b  his  wife 
from  a  15  mont^*  tour  anuind  the  world. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Swartz  bas  betju  appointed  university  fellow  in  <'liemistry.  Mr. 
Swartz  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  agnuliiate  of  Pennsylvania  College.  lie  re<'eived 
a  second  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1888.  Duiiug  the  past  year  he  has 
been  studying  the  physical  side  of  chemistry  in  (iermany. 

.MATIIKMATICS. 

Appliances  for  this  department  are  also  liberally  onlered.  "  The  staff  of  each  de- 
partment will  be  further  extended  so  as  to  embrace  'docents*  and  fellows.  By  the 
former  term  is  meant  students  who  are  granted  a  jtrivate  room  and  peculiar  facrilities 
for  work  in  a  given  line,  in  return  for  which  they  may  give  fift^HiU  or  twenty  leetures 
daring  the  year.  They  will  also  receive  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
according  to  the  service  rendered.*' 

The  organization  of  ail  of  the  above  and  of  other  departments  will  be  gradual,  and 
the  foundation  period  of  the  university  will  cover  some  years. 

Apparatus  is  being  extensively  ordered  of  the  l)est  makers  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  chiefly  from  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  special  class  of  apparatus 
ui  which  they  excel. 

The  instructors  in  each  department  will  make  timely  provision  for  all  their  needs, 
lUid  ore  also  requested  to  furnish  lists  of  desired  books  and  ))eriodica]s. 

MKTIIOl>S. 

Besides  field  work,  excursions  to  institutions  public  and  i)rivatc,  coaching  an<l 
cram  classes,  examinations,  conferences,  and  other  inode^  l)y  which  knowledge  now 
seems  best  imparted  and  retained,  the  following  educational  methods  will  probably 
be  prominent. 

Seminaries, — ^Those  are  stated,  perhaps  ^ekly,  meetings,  often  in  a  deportment 
library,  for  joint,  systematic,  but  conversational  w»)rk,  under  the  personal  d inaction 
of  the  professor,  in  some  special  chapter  of  his  subj<;ct.  Here  the  results  <if  indi- 
▼idnal  reading  are  rei)orted  for  the  benefit  of  all;  views  are  freely  criticised;  new 
inquiries,  methods,  comi>arisons,  stamlpoints,  etc.,  suggested.  From  the  mutual 
Btimnlns  thus  given  many  important  works  have  proceeded,  and  the  eniciency  of 
ouiversitieSy  especially  in  Germany,  where  s*3miuaries  were  first  generally  iutro- 
duoedy  has  been  greatly  increased. 

Laharaiorif  work, — For  beginners  this  was  from  the  first  the  bi^st  of  all  forms  of 
apprenticeship;  bringing  student  and  professor  to  a  far  closer  and  mutually  stimu- 
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ThoHo  who  are  not  required  to  be  present  at  mass,  if  they  arrive  daring  mass,  will 

remain  in  the  gymnasium. 
No  class  is  to  leave  the  gymnasium  for  the  schoolroom  unless  accompanied  by  the 

toachor. 
When  anyone  obtains  permission  to  leave  the  classroom  he  is  to  retaru  without 

un necessary  delay. 
The  places  for  recreation  arc  the  gymnasium  and  the  court.    All  the  rest  of  the 

premittGH  will  be  considered  as  "out  of  bounds." 
Playing  ball,  snowballing,  pitching,  and^all  games  that  endanger  windows  are  pro- 
hibited. 
Whoever  damages  the  college  property  must  make  compensation. 
No  boisterous  conduct  is  allowed  in  the  corridors  or  classrooms  at  any  time.     Even 

in  the  gymnasium,  an<i  during  recitation,  the  behavior  should  be  decorous. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

In  iiue,  any  conduct  uubecoining  the  character  of  a  gentleman  will  be  regarded  as 
a^iolation  of  the  college  rules. 

Keligi(»us  motives  being  habitually  appealed  to,  little  need  has  been  experienced 
of  frequent  or  severe  punishment. 

Flagrant  offenses,  such  iw  are  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  or  are 
obstructive  of  the  good  of  other  pupils,  are  grounds  for  expulsion. 

For  faults  of  ordinary  occurrence,  such  as  tardy  arrival,  failure  in  recitations,  or 
minor  instances  (»f  inisctmduct,  detention  after  school,  or  the  task  of  copying  or  com- 
mitting to  memory  H<mie  lines  of  an  author,  is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  penalty. 

The  efforts  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  cooperation  of 
parents  can  be  secured. 

Parents  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  insist  upon  daily  study  at  home,  for 
2  or  3  hours  at  least;  to  notify  the  prefect  speedily  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
sons;  of  necessary  detention  from  or  tardy  arrival  at  school;  of  failure  to  receive 
the  monthly  report ;  to  attend  to  notifieations,  always  sent  by  the  prefect  the  second 
day  of  an  unexplained  absence,  or  for  lessons  signally  bad  daring  a  considerable 
leugth  of  time ;  and  not  to  pass  over  without  inquiry  averages  of  lessons  falling  be- 
low 75. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. 

GLASS  OP  R  UDJ'MEKTS. 
8ECONI)  DIV18IOX. 

Englinh. — Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitcheirs  Geography   and  Atlas, 
Kerney's  Scripture  History,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenni's  Grammar. 
Second  class  of  arithmetic, — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

AV///i>^.— Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Atlas, 
ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Uitin. — Viri  liomie,  Yenni's  Grammar. 
Greek. — Yenni's  Granmiar. 
First  class  of  arithmetic, — Greenlpafs  National  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. 

THIRD  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English. -^De.  Harbe's  Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geogi^^ 
and  Atlas  completed,  ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenni's  Gramnmr, Exercises,  Nepos's  Lives,  Fables  of  Phisdnu. 
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6rodt. — Yenni's  Qrammar,  Xenophon'8  Aiiab:i8i8. 

Fourth  cliMt  of  French. — Otto*M  Grammar,  Do  Fivas^H  Reiuler. 

Second  cla9§  of  algebra, — Loomis's  Al|;ebra. 

Third  Year. 

SECOND  CLASS  OF  HHAMMAR. 

Englieh, — De  Harl>o'8  CatecliiHiii,  ino<lerii  liintory,  compositions,  declamatiou. 
Latin, — Yeiini's  Grammar,  written  tnuiHlations  into  Latin,  Caesar's  Connneutaries, 
Ovid's  Met4unorpho8e8. 

Greek, — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Xeuophou^s  Cyropjedia. 
Third  dasif  of  French, — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Reader. 
I%r9t  elaes  of  algebra, — Loomis's  Algebra. 

FoiTRTif  Year. 
FIRST  CLASS  OF  fiRAMMAR. 

English, — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  modern  history,  compositions,  declamation. 

Latin, — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Latin,  prosody,  Sallnst,  Vir- 
l^l'd  ^neid. 

Greek, — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Herodotus,  Homer's 
Iliad. 

Second  class  of  French, — Otto's  Grannnar,  Otto's  Header. 

Third  class  of  mathematics, — Looniis's  (ieometry. 

Fll<TII  Ykar. 
CLASS  OF  HUMANITIES. 

English, — Modem  history;  compositions,  especially  poetical;  declamation. 

Latin, — Prosody ;  precepts  of  rhetoric ;  trauslati<ms  and  composition,  especially  po- 
etical; Livy,  Cicero's  Orations,  Horace. 

Greek, — ^Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Demosthenes's  Olyn- 
tbiacHy  Homer's  Iliad. 

First  class  of  French. — Ahn's  Course. 

Second  class  of  mathematics. — Looniis's  Trigonometry,  Loomis's  Analytical  Geome- 
try. 

Sixth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  RHETORIC. 

English, — Compositions,  especially  oratorical;  declamation;  precepts  of  rhetoric. 

Latin, — Precepts  of  rhetoric ;  translations  and  com])ositions,  especially  oratorical ; 
Tacitns's  Agricola,  or  Germania;  Horace,  completed;  Juvenal. 

Greek. — Written  translati(nis  into  Greek,  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  Sophocles's 
CEdipna  the  King,  or  Antigone. 

German, — ^Ahn's  Course. 

First  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Analytical  Gecmietry  completed,  Loomis's 
Cal  cuius. 

Skvkxth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  VHILOSOVnY. 

Class  of  mental  philosophy. — Russo's  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Liberatore's  Ethics, 
lectnres  and  disputations. 

Class  of  natural  philosophy, — Ganot's  Physics,  Peck's  Mechanics  and  Cognate 
Sciences. 

Class  of  chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  lectures  and  experiments, 
vrhen,  on  the  meritorious  student,  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of  a.  b. 

For  the  further  degree  of  a.  m.  it  will  be  required  that  the  api)licant  shall  have 
continued  his  studies  in  college  1  year,  or  studied  or  practiced  a  learned  ]>rofesslon 
for  2  yean. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

First  year. — Catechism,  grammar  reyiewed,  history,  composition,  bookkeeping, ' 
arithmetic  reviewed,  algebra,  declamation. 

Second  year, — Catechism,  history',  composition,  rhetoric,  ^declamation,  book- 
keeping, geometry,  French. 

Third  year. — Catechism,  history,  composition,  rhetoric,  declamation,  trigonome- 
try, analytical  geometry,  German. 

Fourth  year, — Composition,  declamation,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  i)hy8ic8,  cal- 
cnlus,  chemistry, 
when  will  be  conferred  the  degrees  of  B.  s. 

In  1889  there  were  in  the  faculty  of  the  college  16  officers  and  te^ichers. 
At  the  twenty-fifth  annual  commencement,  June  17,  1880,  18  candi- 
dates received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  1  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  During  commencement  week  the  play  of  Hamlet 
was  given  by  the  students  of  the  college,  and  a  "Scientific  Exhibition'^ 
by  the  graduating  class.  Six  i>rize8  were  awartled  for  the  best  thesis 
in  Christian  doctrine,  for  English  comi)osition,  declamation,  and  read- 
ing. Medals,  premiums,  and  honorable  mention  were  awarded  to  24 
classes  in  the  different  branches  of  study. 

Among  the  societies  of  the  students  are  the  "Sodality  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,"  the  "  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels,"  "  St.  Cecilia  Choir," 
and  "The  Debating  Society." 


The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  Catholic  institution  of  high  grade,  located  at 
Worcester,  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  ha«  a  corps  of  15  instructors.  Its  President 
was  invited  to  furnish  its  history  for  this  report,  but  did  not  respond. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  FOUNDER. 

Clark  University  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  a  native  of  Wor- 
cester County,  Massachusetts.    It  was — 

not  the  outcome  of  a  freak  of  impnlHe,  or  of  a  Bndden  wave  of  generosity,  or  of 
the  natural  desire  to  perpetuate  in  a  worthy  way  one's  ancestral  name.  To  compre- 
hend the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  we  must  go  back  along  the  track  of  Mr.  Clark's 
percM>nal  history  20  years  at  least.  For  as  long  ago  as  that,  the  idea  came  home  with 
force  to  his  mind  that  aU  civilized  communities  are  in  the  hands  of  experts;  that 
the  man  who  has  special  and  extensive  knowledge  on  any  given  subject  is  the  man 
whose  verdict  decides  important  points  at  issue  and  sways  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Looking  around  at  the  facilities  obtainable  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution 
of  original  research,  he  was  struck  with  the  meagerness  and  the  inadequacy.  Col- 
leg^ee  and  professional  schools  we  have  in  abundance,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
one  g^nd  inclusive  institution,  unsaddled  by  an  academic  department,  where  students 
might  pursue  as  far  as  possible  their  investigations  of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 

Mr.  Clark  went  abroad  and  spent  8  years  visiting  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  He  studied  into  their  history  and  observed  their 
present  working.  He  sought  out  the  ancient  shrines  of  scholarship,  and  informed 
himself  respecting  the  very  beginnings  of  educational  movements.  Indeed  he  had  pre- 
pared in  manuscript  for  his  own  use  accouut.s  of  the  various  methods  of  instructing 
and  educating  the  human  mind  in  vogue  from  the  time  when  learning  began  to  bo 
disseminated  through  the  world.  Thus  the  ideas  respecting  education  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  prolific  mind  were  shaped  and  enriched  by  contact  with 
t^e  best  thought  of  Europe  and  by  a  survey  of  the  various  methods  of  instruction 
in  operation  there. ^ 

It  is  his  strong;:  and  (expressed  desire  that  the  highest  possible  academic 
Htandards  be  here  forever  maintained;  that  special  opportunities  and 
inducements  be  offered  to  research;  that  to  this  end  the  instructors  be 
Hot  overburdened  with  teaching  or  examinations;  that  iill  available 
experience,  both  of  older  countries  and  our  own,  be  freely  utilized,  and 
that  new  measures  and  even  innovations,  if  really  helpful  to  the  highest 
Heeds  of  modem  science  and  culture,  be  no  less  freely  adopted;  in  fine, 
that  the  great  opportunities  of  a  new  foundation  in  this  land  and  age 
"be  diligently  explored  and  imi)roved. 

*  See  "Clark  University,"  by  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  in  Education  for  December, 

1889. 
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He  has  cboseu  Worcester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  foniidatiou  after 
mature  deliberation — first: 

Because  its  lo(%ation  is  central  among  the  best  colleges  of  the  East, 
and  by  supplementing  rather  than  duplicating  their  work  he  hopes  to 
advance  all  their  interests  and  to  secure  their  good  will  and  active 
support,  that,  together,  further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  education  in  New  England;  and  secondly: 

Because  he  believes  the  culture  of  this  city  will  ensure  that  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  indispensable  in  maintaining  the4se  educational 
standards  at  their  highest;  and  that  its  wealth  will  insure  the  x)erpetual 
increase  of  revenue  required  by  the  rapid  progress  of  science.. 

THE  BOARD  OF   TRUSTEES. 

As  the  first  positive  step  towards  the  realization  of  these  long-formed 
plans,  Mr.  Clark  invited  the  following  gentlemen  to  constitute  with 
himself  a  board  of  trustees: 

Stephen  Salisbury,  a.  b.,  Har\'ard,  1856;  Universities  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  1850-58; 

Harvard  Law  School,  1859-61;  presideut  Antiquarian  Society  since  1887. 
Charles  Devens,  a.  b..  Harvard,  1838;  Harvard  Law  School,  1840;  major-general, 

1863;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1857;  United  States  Attorney-General,  1877-81; 

LL.  D.,  Columbia  and  Harvard,  1877;  judge  supreme  court  since  1881. 
George  F.  Hoar,  a.  n..  Harvard,    1846;   Hanard  Law  School,  1849;   lTnite<l  States 

House  of  Kopr<».8entative8,   1868-76 ;  United  States  Senate  sinc4)  1876 ;  ll.  i>.. 

William  and  Mary,  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 
William  W.  Kice,  a.  b.,  Bowdoin,  1846;  aflmitted  to  bar,  1854;  United  States  Honeo^ 

of  Re|)resentatives,  1876-86;  ll.  d.,  Bowdoin,  1886. 
JoK(q)h  Sargent,'  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1834;  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1837;  London  and  Paris  hos- 
pitals, 1838-40. 
John  T).  W^ashburu,  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1853;  Harvard  Law  School,  1856;  representatire, 

1876-79;  State  senate?,  1887;  Unites  States  minister  to  Switzerland,  1889. 
YTiink  P.  Gonldiug,  a.  b.,  Dartmouth,  1863;  Harvard  Law  School,  1866;  city  soHcitor 

since  1881. 
George  Swan,  a.  b.,  Amherst,  1847;  admitted  to  bar,  1851;  member  of  Worcester 

school  board  since  1879;  cliairman  of  high  school  committee. 

A  (diarter  was  granted  early  iu  1887.  Land  and  other  property  that 
had  been  before*  secured  by  the  founder  was  transferred  to  tlie  board,* 
and  the  erection  of  a  central  buikling  was  begun. 

THE   PRESIDENT   AND   HIS  DUTIES. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  G.  Stanley  Ilall,  then  a  professor  at  the  Johns 
Ilopkins  University,  was  invited  to  the  presidency.  The  official  letter 
conveying  this  in\itation  contained  the  following  well-cousidered  and 
significant  expression  of  the  spirit  animating  the  trustees: 

Th<'y  desire  to  impose  on  you  no  trammels;  they  have  no  fHcnds  for  whom  they 
wish  to  i)rovide  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  institntion;  no  jtet  theories  to 
press  u]>on  you  in  derogation  of  your  judgment;  no  sectariair  tests  to  apply;  no 
guaranties  to  require  save  such  as  are  implied  by  your  acceptance  of  thiBtroit 


Died  October  12,  1888. 
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Their  single  desire  is  to  fit  inon  for  the  highest  duties  of  lifo,  nml  to  that  c.ud,  that 
this  institution,  in  whatever  brauches  of  sound  learning  it  may  ilud  itself  engaged, 
may  be  a  leader  and  a  light. 

The  president,  who  was — 

bred  among  th«  Franklin  Hills  of  MassarhusettH,  stands  in  his  own  department,  that 
of  psychology ,  wisily  at  the  head  of  American  H(;h(dars.  He  is  now,  perliaps,  45  ywirs 
of  age.  Aft-er  his  appointment,  in  the  s]>i'ing  of  1888,  he  wiis  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  with  full  salary,  to  visit  Kuro])ean  univerHities.  He,  too,  luis  come  ha<;k 
with  a  broadened  horizon,  and  better  equi]))>od  for  hiH 'important  work.  His  learn- 
ing, conpled  with  his  executive  ability,  without  which  no  university  president  can 
be  a  real  suceesM  in  these  days,  (pialities  him  to  take  the  helm,  and  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Clark's  great  purpose  is  so  sym])athetic  that  the  two  will  labor  in  the  utm<Kst 
harmony  to  secure  the  di^ire<l  ends.  Dr.  Hall  will  direct  the  work  of  the  department 
of  psychology,  and  will  continue  to  edit  tin*  Ameri<;an  Journal  of  Psychology,  a  peri- 
odical which  has  att>ained  high  fame  abroad  hh  well  as  in  this  country.^ 

The  duties  of  this  office  were  thus  defiiied  by  the  trustees  May  23, 
1889: 

The  prenident  of  the  university  shall  consult  frequently  with  the  trustees  on  all 
matters  which  concern  th<^  welfare  of  the  university,  and  att-end  the  meetings  of  the 
Imard.  He  shall  confer  with  eacrli  instructor  concerning  the  development  of  his  de- 
partment, det4.*rmine  the  duties  and  anthority  (»f  eai^h,  and  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  faculty.  He  shall  be  the  authorized  medium  of  communication  between  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  officers  of  instruction,  individually  and  collectively,  in  all 
matters  involving  the  administration  of  the  univiTsity.  The  enactments  of  the 
lioard  concerning  iustruct«>rs  au<l  their  work,  and  all  reciuests,  complaints,  and  pro- 
posals from  the  faculty  t-o  the  trustees,  shall  be  made  known  through  him.  He  shall 
exercise  or  provide  such  superintendence  over  buildings,  apparatus,  books,  and  otJier 
property  as  will  secure  their  i»rot<a*tiou  and  a])propriate  use.  Expenditures  must 
not  be  ordered  by  any  instructor  of  the  university  without  his  previous  consent  or 
the  express  authority  of  the  board. 

PEOFESSOUS  AND   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  plans  of  tlie  university  had  so  far  projjjressed  that  work  was  bej^un 
in  October,  1889,  in  mathematies,  physics,  chemistry,  bioh)gy,  and  psy- 
eholof^y. 

The  work  of  the  university  outlined  for  the  opening  year  was  stated 
as  follows: 

PSYCnOLOGY. 

The  president  of  the  university  has  been  appointed  temporary  professor  of  psy- 
chology, and  will  continue,  so  fur  as  otln^r  en«5aj;emjL^nts  will  pennit,  to  dirc'ct  the 
work  of  this  dejiartment  as  form«.'rly  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  By  instruc- 
tion or  seminaries,  or  by  careful  i)ersonal  conference  and  guidance  to  the  best  litera- 
ture, and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Sanford,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  following 
topics : 

The  general  properties  of  the  nervous  substances;  the  psycho-physiology  of  eju'h 
of  the  special  senses  and  their  defects;  the  percepti(ui  of  time  and  sp.ace;  the  time 
sense;  the  psycho-physic  law;  mental  images  (morl)id  and  normal)  and  their  associ- 
ations; the  leading  topics  in  the  psychology  of  insanity,  esi)eciiilly  aphasia,  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  melancholia,  neunisthenia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  mania,  and 


•  Education,  December,  1S89. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
BOSTON  COLLEGE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

By  Rev.  A.  J.  £.  Mullax,  S.  J. 

Boston  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  incorporated  March  25, 1863.  Its  schools  were  first  oi)ened 
September  5, 1864.  Tliougli  power  had  been  granted  to  its  directors  to 
confer  the  usual  degrees,  except  medical,  there  were  no  graduates  until 
1877.  Beginning  with  but  25  ^^tudents  and  steadily  increiising  year  by 
year,  it  now  numbers  some  300  pupils.  The  original  college  building 
being  found  too  small  for  the  Increasing  numbers,  was  removed  to 
James  street  and  much  enlarged  in  1873.  The  year  1879  siiw  the 
oi>ening  of  the  English  course,  in  which  tlie  .usual  studies  are  x)ursued, 
except  the  classical  languages.  Accommodations  again  becoming  defi- 
cient, owing  to  the  still  growing  body  of  students,  it  was  determined  to 
add  to  the  buildings  of  1873  others  quite  as  large  as  those.  This  addi- 
tion was  begun  in  1889. 

The  college  is  not  endowed,  but  depends  for  its  revenue  on  the  tuition 
money  of  the  pupils  and  such  other  aid  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
forthcoming. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  the  Boston  College  Catalogue  of  1888-89: 

Schools  were  opened  September  5,  1864.  The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars 
only. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provides  that  **  no  student  of  said  college  shall  be  refused 
atbnission  to,  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  honors,  or  degrees  of  said  college,  on 
account  of  the  religious  opinions  he  may  entertain."  Students  who  are  not  Catholics 
will  not  be  required  to  participate  in  any  distinctively  Catholic  exercise,  nor  will 
any  undue  influence  be  exerted  to  induce  a  change  of  religious  belief.  But  though  no 
difference  of  creed  will  be  a  bar  to  admission,  evidence  wiU  bo  demanded  of  the  can- 
didate to  prove  a  good  moral  charact-er. 

To  the  original  classical  course  was  added,  September,  1879,  at  the  special  instance 
of  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  a  department  in  which  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  superseded  by  exclusive  application  to  English,  the  modem  languages, 
and  the  sciences.  This  course  is  intended  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
English  education  to  that  class  of  our  youth  who,  not  intending  to  follow  the  pro- 
fBSsions,  stand  in  no  special  need  of  classical  training ;  but  for  whom  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  be  well  grounded  in  their  faith,  and  B]>end,  a  few  years  at  leasts 
under  healthy  religious  influences. 

For  entrance  into  the  classical  department,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  will  suffice;  for  entrance  into  the  English 
department,  a  complete  knowledge  of  these  two  branches  wiU  be  exacted, 
374 
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On  admission  the  pnpil  is  examined  U>  determine  what  claARes  ho  RhouM  enter; 
and  no  student  shall  be  promoteil  fhim  any  claRs  till  hiH  pro^'eHH  juRtitieA  advance- 
ment. To  prevent  exclusive  devotion  to  one  purnuit,  it  haH  been  found  n<H'esaary, 
for  culpable  failure  in  one  branch,  to  refuse  promotion  in  all  the  reat.  Nevertllelc^M, 
on  account  of  age  or  peculiar  circumstanccH,  exemptiim  from  cortain  ntudicH  is 
Home  times  conceded,  in  which  case  the  scholar  is  placed  *'  out  of  course/'  and  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  candidate  for  honors  or  for  graduation. 

The  tenns  are  $30  per  session  of  5  months^  payable  in  advance;  l>e«ides  the  fee  of 
$10  for  the  diploma,  there  will  be  no  further /charge.  All  bills  must  be  settled  before 
graduation. 

The  first  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  September;  the  second,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  February;  but  students  are  not  precluded  from  entering  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  holidays : 
Every  Saturday ; 

The  days  of  a  session  remaining  after  the  close  of  an  examination ; 
All  the  holy  days  of  obligation ; 
From  the  23d  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January; 
From  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week  to  Wednesday  in  Easter  Week ; 
The  Feasts  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Aloyaius; 
Fast  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Decroration  Day. 

Attendance  will  be  requirefl  for  a  short  time  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of 
the  mouth,  not  for  clasH  recitations,  but  for  certain  religious  or  literary  exercises. 

The  hours  for  school  are  from  8 :  30  a.  m.  to  2  i).  m.,  with  short  recesses  at  convenient 
intervals.  Special  arrangements  will  be  necessary,  in  each  individual  case,  to  excus*^ 
later  arrival.  During  the  progress  of  the  examinations  the  time  for  closing  will  be 
somewhat  anticipated. 

The  first  half  hour  of  each  day  is  occupied  in  attendance  at  mass.  One  hour  a 
day  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  mathematics;  2  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  principal  chiss  of  Latin, 
Greek,  or  English. 

For  each  memory  lesson,  according  to  its  excellence,  the  scholar  receives  a  mark, 
grading  fh>m  10  down;  for  translation,  from  20,  and  for  themes  or  compositions, 
ftrom  30,  as  the  labor  of  preparation  of  these  various  exercises  and  their  relative 
]mx>ortance  are  conaiden^d  to  be  to  each  other  as  1,  2,  and  3.  At  the  eiul  of  each 
month  public  proclamation  is  made  of  the  average  of  all  marks,  in  the  separate 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages.  The  average  of  these 
monthly  averagas  is  what  is  termed  the  average  of  monthly  results;  at  the  middle 
examination  averages  are  given  in  like  manner  for  the  various  branches,  and  a  com- 
mon-examination average  struck.  To  obtain  tlie  term  average,  that  of  the  monthly 
results  and  of  the  examinaticm  are  added,  and  their  sum  divided  by  2.  In  the  second 
term  or  session  the  same  method  is  followed,  and  the  year's  results  are  seen  in  the 
average  resulting  from  the  combination  of  those  of  the  two  terms.  According  to 
this  average  of  results  for  the  year,  commen<!ement  honors,  grade,  and  promotions 
are  determined. 

The  moral  and  religious  part  of  education  is  considered  to  be  incomparably  the 
most  important.  Catholic  students,  if  not  excused  for  good  reasons,  are  required  to 
be  present  at  mass  every  <lay,  to  recited  the  daily  catechetical  lesson,  to  attend  the 
weekly  lecture  on  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  to  make  the  annual  retreat,  to  present 
themselves  to  their  confessor  every  month,  and,  if  they  have  not  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  (confirmation,  or  holy  eucharist,  to  prepanj  for  their  reception. 

The  candidate  for  admission  should  be  acquainted  with,  and  prepared  to  observe, 
the  following  rules : 

Ou  arriving  at  the  college  the  students  will  repair  immediately  to  the  cloakroom, 
where  they  will  deposit  their  books,  overcoats,  etc. ;  thence  they  will  proceed 
directly  to  the  gymnasium,  where  they  will  remain  till  time  for  mass. 
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T])one  who  are  not  required  to  be  present  at  masa,  if  they  arrive  during  mass,  will 

remain  in  the  gymnasium. 
No  class  is  to  leave  the  gyumasium  for  the  schoolroom  unless  accompanied  by  the 

teacher. 
When  anyone  obtains   permission  to  leave  the  classroom  he  is  to  return  withoot 

unnecessary  delay. 
The  plaices  for  recreation  are  the  gymnasium  and  the  court.    All  the  rest  of  the 

premises  will  be  considered  as  *'out  of  bounds." 
Playing  ball^  snowballing,  pitching,  and  all  games  that  endanger  windows  are  pro- 
hibited. 
Whoever  damages  the  college  property  must  make  compensation. 
No  boisterous  ccmduct  is  allowed  in  the  corridors  or  classrooms  at  any  time.     Even 

in  the  gymmisium,  and  during  recitation,  the  behavior  should  be  decorous. 
The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

In  tine,  any  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  gentleman  will  be  regarded  as 
a^'iolation  of  the  college  rules. 

Keligious  motives  being  habitually  ap]>ealed  to,  little  need  has  been  experienced 
of  frequent  or  severe  punishment. 

Flagrant  otfcnses,  such  iis  are  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  or  are 
obstructive  of  the  good  of  other  pupils,  are  grounds  for  expulsion. 

For  faults  of  ordinary  occurreneo,  such  as  tardy  arrival,  failure  in  recitations,  or 
minor  instances  of  misconduct,  detention  after  school,  or  the  task  of  copying  or  com- 
mitting to  memory  some  lines  of  an  author,  is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  ]>eualty. 

The  eftort-s  of  teachers  and  prefects  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the  cooperation  of 
parents  can  be*  secured. 

Parents  are,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  insist  upon  daily  study  at  home,  for 
2  or  3  hours  at  least;  to  notify  the  prefect  speedily  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
sons;  of  necessary  detention  from  or  tardy  arrival  at  school;  of  failure  to  receive 
the  monthly  report;  to  attend  to  notifieations,  always  sent  by  the  ]>refect  the  second 
day  of  an  unexplained  absence,  or  for  lessons  signally  bad  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time ;  and  not  to  x>as8  over  without  inquiry  averages  of  lessons  falling  be- 
low 75. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Ybar. 

CLASS  OF  R  TTDIMENTS. 
HECOND  DIVISION. 

English. — Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  MitchelKs  Geography  and  Aths, 
Kerney's  Scripture  History,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin. — Yenni's  Grammar. 
S€<:ond  class  of  arithmetic, — Greeuleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

A^i}^/M^.-;-Catechi8m,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geography  and  Atlas, 
ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
iMtin. — Viri  Komse,  Yenui's  Grammar. 
Greek. — ^Yenui's  Grammar. 
First  class  of  arithmetic, — Greenleafs  National  Arithmetic. 

Skcond  Year. 

THIRD  CLASS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Enqlish. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  Gould  Brown's  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Geogra^ 
and  AtluA  coniplet4.Hl,  ancient  history,  compositions,  declamation. 
Latin, — Yeuni's  Grammar,  - —  Exercises,  Nepos's  Lives,  Fables  of  Fhndnu. 
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Oreek. — ^Yenni's  Qrammar,  Xenophon's  AnabaBis. 

Fourth  eloMs  of  Fretuk. — Otto's  Grniumar,  Do  Fivaw's  Reader. 

Second  class  of  ttlgehra, — Loomia's  Algebra. 

TinKi)  Ykah. 

SECOXD  CLASS  OF  (iltAMMAR. 

English, — De  HarWH  CatocbiHiu,  inodeni  luHtory,  (*(>in]>ot4ition8,  declamatiou. 
Latin. — Yenui's  Qrammar,  writU'ii  traiiHlatioiiH  into  Latin,  Ca'rtar'H  ConinieutarieH, 
Ovid's  Metamor]>hoA«8. 

Chreek, — Yenni'8  Grammar,  written  tranHlatiouH  iuto  (ireek,  X(*uophon'H  Cyroi^edia. 
Third  class  of  French, — Otto's  Grammar,  Otto's  Header. 
First  doss  of  algebra, — ^Loomis's  Algebra. 

Fourth  Ykau. 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  fiRAMMAR. 

English. — De  Harbe's  Catechism,  modern  luHtory,  t^ompoHitions,  declamation. 

Latin. — Yeuni's  Grammar,  written  trannlationH  into  Latin,  prosody,  Salliist,  Vir- 
gil's ^ueid. 

Greek. — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  translations  into  Greek,  Ilerodotns,  Homer's 
Uiad. 

Second  class  of  French, — Otto's  (ilrammar,  Otto's  Header. 

Third  class  of  mathematics, — Looniis's  (Jeonietry. 

Fifth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  IIl'MAXITIES. 

English, — ^Modern  history;  ('onipositi<»ns,  e8|)ecially  poetical;  declamation. 

Latin, — ProwMly;  precepts  of  rhetoric;  truushiti<ms  and  composition,  especially  po- 
etical; Livy,  Cicero's  Orati<ms,  Horace. 

Greek, — Yenni's  Grammar,  written  transhitions  iuto  Greek,  Demosthenes's  Olyn- 
thiacH,  Homer's  Iliad. 

First  class  of  Frenvh. — Aim's  Course. 

Second  class  of  mathemativn. — Loomis's  Trij^ononietry,  Loomis's  Analytical  (Geome- 
try. 

Sixth  Ykar. 

CLASS  OF  RHETORIC. 

English, — Compositions,  especially  oratorical;  declamation;  precepts  of  rhetoric. 

Latin, — Precepts  of  rhetoric;  translations  and  com]>o8itions,  especially  oratorical; 
Tacitus's  Agricola,  or  Gennania;  Horace,  completed;  Juvenal. 

Greek, — Written  trnnslati<»us  into  Greek,  Deinostheues  on  the  Crown,  Sophocles's 
(Edipmi  the  King,  or  Antigone. 

German, — ^Ahu's  Course. 

First  class  of  mathematics. — Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  completed,  Loomis's 
Calculas. 

Skvkntii  Year. 

CLASS  OF  rniLOSOPTiw 

Class  of  mental  philosophy/.— Humu'H  Logic  an<l  Metaphysics,  Liberatore*s  Ethics, 
lectures  and  disputations. 

Class  of  natural  philosophy. — Gauot's  Physics,  Peck's  Mechanics  and  Cognate 
Sciences. 

(■lass  of  chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual,  lectures  and  experiments, 
when,  on  the  merit4>rious  student,  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of  a.  b. 

For  the  further  degree  of  a.  m.  it  will  be  required  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
continued  his  studies  in  college  1  year,  or  studied  or  practiced  a  learned  ]>rofes8ion 
for  2  yems. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

First  year. — Catechism,  grammar  reviewed,  history,  composition,   bookkeeping, 
arithmetic  reviewed,  algebra,  declamation. 

Second  year, — Catechism,  history,  composition,  rhetoric,  ^declamation,  Ijook- 
keeping,  geometry,  French. 

Third  year. — Catechism,  history,  composition,  rhetoric,  declamation,  trigonome- 
try, analytical  geometry,  German. 

Fourth  year.— Composition,  declamation,  logic,  met>aphysics,  ethics,  physics,  cal- 
culus, chemistry, 
when  will  be  conferred  the  degrees  of  b.  s. 

In  1889  there  were  in  the  faculty  of  the  college  16  officers  and  teachers. 
At  the  twenty-fifth  annual  commencement,  June  17,  1881),  18  candi- 
dates received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  1  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  During  commencement  week  the  play  of  Hamlet 
was  given  by  the  students  of  the  college,  and  a  "Scientific  Exhibition" 
by  the  graduating  class.  Six  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  thesis 
in  Christian  doctrine,  for  English  composition,  declamation,  and  reatl- 
ing.  Medals,  premiums,  and  honorable  mention  were  awarded  to  24 
classes  in  the  different  branches  of  study. 

Among  the  societies  of  the  students  are  the  "Sodality  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,"  the  "  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels,"  "  St.  Cecilia  Choir,'' 
and  "The  Debating  Society." 


The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  Catholic  institution  of  high  grade,  located  at 
Worcester,  was  incor]>orated  in  1865,  and  has  a  corps  of  15  instructors.  It«  President 
was  invited  to  furnish  its  history  for  this  report,  but  did  not  respond. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  FOUNDER. 

Clark  University  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  a  native  of  Wor- 
cester County,  Massachusetts.    It  was — 

not  the  outcome  of  a  freak  of  impulse,  or  of  a  sudden  wave  of  generosity,  or  of 
the  natural  desire  to  perpetuate  iu  a  worthy  way  one's  ancestral  name.  To  conipre- 
bend  the  genesis  of  the  enterprise  we  must  go  back  aloug  the  track  of  Mr.  Clark's 
personal  history  20  years  at  least.  For  as  long  ago  as  that,  the  idea  came  home  with 
force  to  his  mind  that  all  civilized  communities  are  in  the  hands  of  experts;  that 
the  man  who  has  sx>ecial  and  extensive  knowledge  on  any  given  subject  is  the  man 
whose  verdict  decides  important  points  at  issue  and  sways  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Looking  around  at  the  facilities  obtainable  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution 
of  original  research,  he  was  struck  with  the  meagerne^s  and  the  inadeiiuacy.  Col- 
leges aud  professional  schools  we  have  in  abundance,  but  there  a])peared  to  be  no 
oneg^and  inclusive  Institution,  unsaddled  by  an  academic  depai-tnient,  where  students 
might  pursue  as  far  as  possible  their  investigations  of  any  and  every  branch  of  science. 

Mr.  Clark  went  abroad  and  spent  8  years  visiting  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe.  He  studied  into  their  history  and  observed  their 
present  working.  He  sought  out  the  ancient  shrines  of  scholarship,  and  informed 
himself  respecting  the  very  beginnings  of  educational  movements.  Indeed  he  had  pre- 
pared in  manuscript  for  his  own  use  accounts  of  the  various  methods  of  instructing 
and  educating  the  human  mind  in  vogue  from  the  time  when  learning  began  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  world.  Thus  the  ideas  respecting  education  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  prolific  mind  were  shaped  and  enriched  by  contact  with 
t6e  best  thought  of  Europe  and  by  a  survey  of  the  various  methods  of  instruction 
in  operatitm  there. ^ 

It  is  his  strong  and  expressed  desire  that  the  highest  possible  academic 
Htandards  be  here  forever  maintained;  that  special  opportunities  and 
inducements  be  offered  to  research;  that  to  this  end  the  instructors  be 
not  overburdened  with  t-eaching  or  examinations;  that  fill  available 
exi)erience,  both  of  older  countnes  and  our  own,  be  freely  utilized,  and 
that  new  measures  and  even  innovaticms,  if  really  helpful  to  the  Idghest 
needs  of  modem  scienc^e  and  culture,  be  no  less  freely  adopted;  in  fine, 
that  the  great  opportunities  of  a  new  foundation  in  this  laud  and  age 
be  diligently  explored  and  imi)roved. 

'  See  ''Clark  University/'  by  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  in  Education  for  December, 

1889. 
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He  has  elioseii  Worcester  as  the  seat  of  the  new  foundation  after 
mature  deliberation — first: 

Be<;ause  its  location  is  central  among  the  best  colleges  of  the  East, 
and  by  supplementing  rather  than  duplicating  their  work  he  hopes  to 
advance  all  their  interests  and  to  secure  their  good  will  and  active 
support,  that,  together,  fiirther  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  education  in  New  England;  and  secondly: 

Because  he  believes  the  culture  of  this  city  will  ensure  that  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  indispensable  in  maintaining  these  educational 
standards  at  their  highest;  and  that  its  wealth  will  insure  the  x>eri)etua] 
increase  of  revenue  rcjquired  by  the  rapid  progress  of  science.. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

As  the  first  positive  step  towards  the  realization  of  these  long-formed 
plans,  Mr.  Clark  invited  the  following  gentlemen  to  constitute  with 
himself  a  board  of  trustees : 

Stephen  Salisbury,  a.  b.,  Harvard,  18.56;  UniverfiitieR  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  1856-58; 

Harvard  Law  School,  1S59-61 ;  president  Antiquarian  Society  since  1887. 
Charles  Devens,  a.  ».,  Harvard,  181^;  Harvard  Law  School,  1840;  major-general, 

1863;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1857;  United  States  Attorney-General,  1877-81; 

LL.  D.,  Columbia  and  Harvard,  1877;  judge  supreme  court  since  1881. 
George  F.  Hoar,  a.  b..  Harvard,   1846;  Harvard  Law^  School,  1849;   United  States 

House  of  Representatives,  1868-76 ;  United  States  Senate  since  1876 ;  ll.  d., 

William  and  Mary,  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  Yale. 
William  W.  Rice,  a.  b.,  Bowdoin,  1846;  admitted  to  bar,  1854;  United  States  House 

of  Rei)resentatives,  1876-86;  ll.  d.,  Bowdoin,  1886. 
Joseph  Sargent,'  a.  b.,  Harvard,  1834;  M.  D.,  Harvard,  1837;  London  and  Paris  hos- 
pitals, 1838-40. 
John  I).  Washburn,  a.  b.,  Har\'ard,  1853;  Harvard  Law  School,  1856;  representative. 

1876-79;  State  senate,  1887;  Unites  States  minister  to  Switzerland,  1889. 
Frank  P.  Goulding,  a.  b.,  Dartmouth,  1863;  Harv'ard  Law  School,  1866;  city  solicitor 

since  1881.      - 
George  Swan,  a.  b.,  Amherst,  1847;  admitted  to  bar,  1851;  member  of  Worcester 

school  board  since  1879;  chairiiuin  of  high  school  committee. 

A  charter  was  f^raiited  early  in  1887.  Land  .and  other  property  that 
liad  been  before*  secured  by  the  founder  was  transferred  to  the  board; 
and  the  erection  of  a  central  building  was  begun. 

THE   PRESIDENT   AND   HIS  DUTIES. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  G.  Stanley  Ilall,  then  a  professor  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  invited  to  the  presidency.  The  official  letter 
conveying  this  invitation  contained  the  following  well-considered  and 
significant  exi)ression  of  the  spirit  animating  the  trustees: 

Tliey  desire  to  im])ose  on  you  no  trammels ;  they  have  no  fHends  for  whom  they 
"wish  t^  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  iustitntion;  no  ])€t  theories  to 
press  upon  you  in  derogation  of  your  judgment;  no  sectarian  tests  to  apply;  no 
guaranties  to  require  save  such  as  are  implied  by  your  acceptance  of  this  trust. 


Died  October  12,  1888. 
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Their  single  desire  is  to  fit  men  for  the  highest  duties  of  lifts  and  t<i  that  end,  that 
this  institution,  in  whatever  branches  of  sound  learning  it  may  lind  itself  engaged, 
may  be  a  leader  and  a  light. 

The  president,  wlio  was — 

bred  among  the  Franklin  Hills  of  Massachusetts;  stands  in  his  own  department,  that 
of  psychology,  eiisily  at  the  head  of  American  scholars.  He  is  now,  perhaps,  45  years 
of  age.  After  his  appointment,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  he  wjis  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  with  fnll  salary,  to  visit  European  universities,  lie,  too,  hiis  come  liaek 
with  a  broadened  horizon,  and  better  equi]>]>ed  for  his'importaut  work.  His  learn- 
ing, eonpled  with  his  executive  ability,  without  which  no  university  president  can 
be  a  real  success  in  these  days,  (}ualilics  him  to  t^ike  the  helm,  and  his  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Clark's  great  purpose  is  so  sym])athetic  that  the  two  will  labor  in  the  utmost 
harmony  to  secure  the  desired  ends.  I)v.  Hall  will  direct  the  work  of  the  department 
of  psychology ,  and  will  continue  to  etlit  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  a  peri- 
odical which  has  attained  high  fame  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.* 

The  dnties  of  this  ofRcje  wen».  thus  defined  by  thcu  trustees  May  23, 
1889: 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  consult  fre<iuently  with  the  trustees  on  all 
matters  which  conc«»rn  the  welfjin^  of  the  university,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  He  shall  confer  with  each  iustru<-tor  (umcerning  the  devt^lopment  of  his  de- 
partment, determine  the  <luties  and  authority  of  eacli,  and  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  faculty.  He  shall  be  the  authorized  medium  <»f  communication  between  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  othctTH  of  instruction,  individually  and  collectively,  in  all 
matters  involving  the  administration  of  the  university.  The  enactmcnt^t  of  the 
board  concemirtg  instructors  au<l  their  work,  and  all  requests,  complaints,  and  pro- 
posals from  the  faculty  to  the  trustees,  shall  be  made  known  through  him.  He  shall 
exercise  or  provide  such  Huperinteiidence  over  buildings,  a])paratus,  books,  and  other 
proi)erty  as  will  secure  their  ])rotection  and  appropriate  use.  Expenditunjs  must 
not  be  ordered  by  any  instructor  of  the  imiversity  without  his  previous  consent  or 
the  express  authority  of  the  1>oard. 

PEOFESSOBS  AND   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  plans  of  the  university  had  so  far  jiro^ressod  tliat  work  was  begun 
in  October,  1881),  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  i)sy- 
chology. 

The  work  of  the  university  cmtlined  for  the  opening  year  was  stated 
as  follows  : 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  president  of  the  university  has  bet»n  appointed  temporary  professor  of  psy- 
chology, and  will  continue,  ho  fjir  as  other  en^a«jfenuMits  will  pennit,  to  direct  the 
work  of  this  department  as  formerly  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  By  instruc- 
tion or  seminaries,  or  by  careful  ])<;rsoual  <"onferenco  and  guidance  to  the  best  litera- 
ture, and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Sanford,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  following 
topics : 

The  general  properties  of  the  nervous  substances;  the  psycho-physiology  of  each 
of  the  special  senses  and  their  defects;  the  perception  of  time  and  space;  the  time 
sense;  the  i>sycho-physic  law;  mental  images  (morbid  and  nonual)  and  their  associ- 
ations; the  leading  topics  in  th<i  psychology  of  insanity,  especially  aphasia,  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  melancholia,  neurasthenia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  mania,  and 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
MOUNT  HOLYOKE  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE. 

])y  Mra.  8A1IAII  D.  (Locke)  STOW. 
ITS  HISTORY  OTTTLINED.* 

A  review  of  the  first  200  years  in  the  history  of  our  country  shows 
that  wliile  the  recognized  neM  of  educatol  men  had  led  to  the  fouutl- 
iiifX  of  more  than  one  hundred  colleges,  comx)aratively  little  importame 
was  att4iched  to  tlie  education  of  woman;  that  before  academies  were 
founded,  the  common  sdiool  was  the  only  grade  oi)en  to  girls,  and  that 
th<»y  liad  not  always  been  admitted  there;  that  early  in  the  pi*eseut 
century  private  .schools  were  expensive  and  short-lived;  that  the  public 
^velfare  called  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  focilities  for  their 
higher  education;  and  that  the  germs  of  such  a  work  were  forming  in 
Massachusetts. 


'  A  fiin<>r  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  seminary  is  foiind  in  the  foUow- 
ing  ]Mi1)IicationH: 

History  of  Monnt  Holyoke  Seminary  during  its  first  half-centnry,  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
1).  (Locke)  Stow,  published  by  the  seminary  in  1887. 

Seuiicenteiinial  Celebration ;  ccmtaining  a  report  of  tl;e  commemorativu  exer- 
cises of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  with  addresses,  pocmSy  etc. 
Of  Mary  l^yon  and  her  cohiborers: 

The  hifi'  and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon;  Hopkins,  Bridgman  &,  Co.,  Northampton. 

The  lA{v  of  Mary  Lyon ;  an  abridgment  of  tlie  preceding,  with  additions;  Ameri- 
can Trat't  Society,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

l^H-olhM-tions  of  Mary  Lyon,  by  Fidelia  Fiskc;  American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

Daniel  SaH'ord;  Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 

Memorial  Volunu^  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  published  in  1862. 

Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  d.  d.  ;  Lockwood,  Brooks  dc  Co.,  Boston. 

Faith  Working  by  Love;  Life  of  P^idelia  Fiske;  Congregational  Sabbath  School 
and  Publishing  Society,  Boston.  , 

The  I'se  of  a  Life;  memorials  of  Mrs.  Z.  P.  Grant  Banister;  American  Tract 
So<*iety,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 
Of  Holyoke  students: 

The  general  catalogue  of  officers  and  students  of  Monnt  Holyoke  Seminary,  which 
inchuU's  the  names  of  all  who  were  members  of  the  seminary  from  its  begiu- 
ning  to  1889,  with  the  school  address,  the  present  or  last  reported  address, 
the  names  of  husbands,  date  of  marriage,  and  in  the  ease  of  students  the  place 
and  date  of  death  so  far  as  known. 

The  catalogues  of  the  Memorandum  Society,  which  report  the  chief  fact>8  in  thQ 
history  of  each  member,  with  her  last  reported  address. 
400 
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Two  tL»adu»rs,  Miss  Z.  1\  Criaiit  and  Mary  Lyou,  c^irrit^d  from  tin*  school 
of  llev.  tTos«»pli  Kmerson  at  Jiyli(»l(l  liis  advaucoil  views  and  pliilantbropic 
entlnisiasin  in  the  cHlueation  of  woman  into  tlieir  associat^^d  work  in 
Adams  Acath^niy,  Deny,  !N.  11.,  and  afterwards  lunler  more  favorable 
auspires  into  their  seminary  in  Ipswit^li. 

Their  method  was  to  deveh)p  mind  and  heart  by  a  systematic,  .'^-years' 
c<mrsi»  of  stndy  in  wliich  tlie  Hible  hiul  a  prominent  phice.  Tin's  com- 
pletion of  the  course  was  hon(»red  by  a  testimonial  corresiK)ndin^  to  a 
C4»lle«r(j  diploma.  Tin*  six:  testimonials  received  by  their  tirst  ^riuluate^^ 
at  Derry,  Xovt»mber,  IS24r,  w(»ret  the  earliest,  so  far  as  known,  ever  pub- 
licly conferred  on  yonnj;  women. 

Mr.  Kmerson  had  said  to  Miss  (Jrant  on  h^ivin^  Hytield: 

If  you  can  put  into  ()])rniti(»n  on  ri<i^ht  priiiciploH  ii  portiiaiitMit  rttMiiiiiary  tor  youug 
ladies,  you  may  woll  atFord  to  lay  down  your  Hfo  when  y<Mi  havo  don«^  it. 

ITuable  to  carry  out  th(4r  plans  in  Derry,  they  hop(Kl  for  iiernninence 
in  1  pswich.  Their  sn« -cess  and  the  demands  for  their  ^nuluates  as  tesK'h- 
ers  fnlly  warranted  tlu^ir  eannsst  <»rtbrts  to  put  their  seminary  on  a  per- 
manent tinan(*ial  basis.  In  is;$r),  7  years  from  their  be«i:innin^  in  Ips- 
wirli,  !.*{  missi<»naries  of  the  American  Board,  r»;5  teacluTs  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  300  teachers  in  New  Kn«rliind,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey had  «j:on«».  forth  from  their  school.  TlH»y  had  ap]>lications  for  teachers 
fnim  nearly  ev<»ry  State  antl  Territory  in  the  Union.  They  saw  th(»  fruits 
of  [pswich  training  in  the  homes  of  the  yonn*;:  wives  and  mothers  they 
visitcMl.  Hut  they  IumI  only  the  funds  from  tnition  charges  with  which 
t^>  carry  on  their  wt )rk.  Th(\v  wantiMl  a  library,  a  laborat^iry,  api)aratus, 
and  buildings  for  boanlifi^  and  instnu'tion ;  and  they  plejKliMl  for  endow- 
mej^t,  ur;^in|?  that  it  would  be  no  h^ss  ditlicult  to  sustain  a  seminary,  for 
young  women  without  thes(».  a[)pliances  than  a  college  for  young  men. 
Personal  acqnaintances  pledged  one-half  the  sum  ne<Kled,  but  the  pub- 
lic was  apatlieti<*  and  further  appeals  wen».  fruitless. 

Failing  in  this  etl'ort  Miss  Lyon  witlidn^w  from  Ipswich  in  18.*U  to  un- 
dertaki*  a  new  enteiT)rise  by  which  she  hoped,  to  use  Imt  wonls — 

'Vo  fnUihViHh  the  principle  that  the  (Mlucatiou  of  tht;  dau^httTs  of  the  <'hun'h  vMh 
UM  right  tuny  for  tho  fn-c  ;;ift.s  oi'  tho  cliurch  jis  dooa  that  of  hrr  sjuis. 

Il(*r  obje^'t  was  not  tlie  bcncHt  of  woman  as  woman,  but  the  good  of 
the  world  through  woman. 

Horn  in  Ihickhind,  sin*  had  goiu".  from  the<*ommon  s<'hools  of  her  native 
town  U}  the  aca^lemies  at  AshHeldan<l  Amherst;  she  had  been  a  teacher 
for  20  years,  and  was  signally  succcvssful  before*  she  became  poss(»ssed 
by  the  new  ideas  gained  at  Byiield  in  1S21,  put  in  pnu^tice  in  the  aca<lemy 
at  Ashfield  and  a  school  of  her  own  in  Buckland,  and  more  fully  devel- 
op«Ml  in  her  10  years  of  invaluable  experience  at  Derry  and  Ijiswich. 
HIh'!  Wiuj  a  woman  of  large  mind  and  heart,  ardent  piety,  and  uncou- 
(juerable  faith. 

She  left  I[»swicli  with  the  (clearly  detimnl  i)uri)ose  to  found  a  perma- 
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iieiit  institution  consecrated  to  the  work  of  "  training  young  women  for 
the  greate-st  usefulness."  For  this  end  it  was  "  designed  to  be  furnished 
with  every  advantage  that  tlie  state  of  education  in  this  countrj-  will 
allr)w,''  and  to  "put  within  reach  of  students  of  moderate  means  such 
opi)ortunities  that  none  can  find  better  ones.'' 

Her  phm  was  equally  definite:  To  secure  buildings  erected  and  for- 
nished  by  free  gifts;  teachers  reMy  to  take  low  salaries  from  love  of 
the  work ;  jiupils  in  the  same  spirit  of  benevolent  c<K)peration  to  do  each 
her  share  in  the  work  of  the  family.  A  building  with  home  and  school 
accommodations  for  200  students,  with  a  library  and  apparatus,  would 
re<iuire  at  least  $30,000. 

She  laid  the  plan  before  a  few  gentlemen  in  Ipswich,  in^^ted  together 
for  the  purpose,  September  6,  1834.  They  apiKunted  a  committee  to 
begin  oi)erations  at  once,  with  authority  to  act  till  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  board  of  trustees.  The  committee  consisted  of  Daniel  Dana, 
D.  1).,  of  N(»wburyport;  Theophilus  Packard,  D.  D.,  of  Shelbume;  Bcv. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Ham- 
ilton; (ieorge  W.  lleanl,  esq.,  of  Ipswich;  General  Asa  Howland,  of 
Conway,  an<l  T)avi<l  (^hoate,  esq.,  of  Essex.  These  men  jwided  to  their 
number  at  different  times,  liev.  Koswell  Hawks,  of  Cumniington;  Rev. 
AVilliam  TylcT  and  William  Bowdoin,  esq.,  of  South  Hadley  Canal;  Rev. 
John  Todd  and  Joseph  Penney,  i).  D.,  of  Northampton;  Rev.  Joseph 
Coiidit,  of  South  Iladley,  and  Samuel  Williston,  of  Easthanipton.  The 
committee  issued  circulars,  ai)pointed  R(^v.  Roswell  Hawks  to  solicit 
funds,  and,  until  a  charter  was  obtained,  stoixl  before  the  public  a« 
responsible  agents  for  establishing  the  proposed  seminary.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  afterwards  became  trustees,  and  others  resigned  their 
places  on  the  committee. 

It  is  difti(nilt  at  tlie  present  day  to  appreciate  the  obstacles  encoun- 
t4'rc<l  by  an  ent4M']uise  so  new.  its  aim  was  misunderstood,  misiuter- 
l)reted,  luonounced  visionary  and  impracticable.  Prominent  impens 
declined  to  insert  articles  in  its  favor  except  as  advertisements. 

Many  good  men  and  wonuMi  ha<l  no  faith  in  the  success  of  appeals 
confined  to  benevolent  motives;  a  low  salary  for  teachers  was  disap- 
j)rov<Ml,  and  Wut  donu^stic  feature,  regarded  unadvisable  by  many,  was 
ridi<MUe<l  by  others.  Y\*t  Miss  Lyon  never  doubted  that  the  object 
would  finally  coniniend  itself  to  the  good  common  sense  of  Now  Eng- 
land.    Her  mother  said  of  her: 

Mary  will  not  givv  up.  Slio  just  walks  the  iioor  and  says  over  and  over  agiin, 
wli(*u  nil  is  8o  dark,  "Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him  and  he  shiU 
brin^  it  to  i»ass.     Women  must  hv  fdut-atcd,  thoy  must  bo." 

The  i)eculiar  features  of  the  plan  became  the  means  of  its  8UC<«sa 
Within  15  months  from  the  appointment  of  the  committee  Miss  Lyon 
collected  from  women  in  Ipswich  and  vicinity  nearly  $1,000  for  expenseB 
of  agencies  and  other  i)reliminaries. 

What  Ipswich  Seminary  di<l  for  her  in  the.  eastern  part  of  the  State 
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the  Bucklancl  Sc1i<n)1  did  iu  the  western.  Mr.  Hawks  had  full  faith  in 
the  project,  and  was  a  hearty  coworker.  They  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
few  men  of  wealth  and  influence;  but  instead  of  depending  on  a  few 
for  larpe  gift**  they  chose  to  ji:ain  the  int<?lli^ent  interest  of  the  many 
with  their  smaller  sums.  One  record  book  (contains  the  names  of 
more  than  1,80<)  subscribers,  from  ninety  ])hues,  promising  a  total  of 
827,000,  in  sums  varying  from  (J  cents  in  three  cases,  to  $1,000  in  two 
instances  only. 

The  aid  of  such  men  as  Edward  Ilitchc(M*k,  Daniel  Saflbrd,  Andrew 
W.  Porter,  and  others  of  like  spirit  was  worth  more  than  silver  and 
gold. 

January  S,  lS;^o,  the  committee  <lecided  u])on  South  Hadley  as  the 
location,  i)rovi<le4l  the  subscri|)tion  there  could  be  niisc^l  to  8S,(M)0; 
April  15, 18.'y>,  the  nanus  Mount  Ifolyoke  Fenmle  Seminary,  was  agreed 
niK>n;  February  11,  18,'M),  the  charter  was  granted;  May  10,  the  site 
selected — a  few  rcnls  south  of  the  villager  common;  and  October  3,  the 
corner  stone  was  laid.  Septeudx^r  5,  1S:{7,  just  .S  years  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  Miss  Lyon  wrote:  ''Our  building  is  going  on 
finely."    November  8,  18.*)7,  the  school  opened. 

It  oi>ened  then,  not  because  the  buihling — or  that  part  of  it  then 
erec^te<l — was  whollv  finislu'd  or  fullv  furnished,  but  lKTaus(»  that  wa«  the 
di}y  appomted.  The  house  was  iill(»d  witli  eagc»r  students  who  knew 
that  more  than  twice  their  numb<*r  were  as  eag(*rly  waiting  t^)  take  their 
placets. 

Miss  Lyon's  theory  that  a  seminary  could  be  founded  and  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  benevolence  was  now  put  to  a  new  t4»st.  Here  were 
fourscore  iM3ople  to  be  provided  three,  timers  a  day  with  food  pn^pai^ed 
by  their  own  hands,  and  a  gi'cat  house  to  be  kept  in  order,  all  without 
infringing  upon  s<*hool  work,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  find  one  to 
whom  the  literary  interests  of  the  seminary  could  be  in  a  degree  com- 
mittiNl,  but  Miss  Lyon  could  rely  f)n  nt)  one  else  t;0  organize  the  domes- 
tic departnunit,  and  U)  that  shr  gave  immediate*,  attention.  She  had 
great  skill  in  <liscovering  what  each  one  <*ould  do  and  in  putting  every 
one  in  the  right  places  Imt  never  had  she  mon*  freqiu'ut  use  for  her 
wondnms  powers  of  invention  than  in  so  adjusting  Ihm*  time-tables  that 
literary  an<l  domestic  de[>artnuMits  should  not  interfen*,  and  in  every 
emergency  the  right  onler  of  exercises  appeared  in  <lue  tinu*.  The  work 
was  done- by  circles,  each  having  a  lead(»r.  Kvery  member  was  held 
resi>onsible  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  ap]H)i!it«»d  time,  aiul  the  leiuler  was 
resix>nsible  that  the  work  was  <h»n«»  well.  Ka<*h  gave  on  the  average  1 
hcmr  a  day,  and  th(»  smallest  d<jtails  of  household  cares  were  faithtiilly 
provided  for. 

Never  were  gathered  eighty  nu>re  willing  hearts  or  nind)ler  hands. 
Most  were  over  20  years  of  ag<\  Four  entvred  the  senior  and  34  the 
middle  class.    Their  zeal  for  the  seminary  was  scxArculy  inferior  to  Miss 
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Lyon's.    They  counted  it  au  honor  to  aid  in  carrying  out  her  plans.    At 
the  end  of  the  year  she  wrote: 

S"  far  we  hav<'  l>con  (»nahled  to  a<;compliHh  on  every  point  all  that  we  have  enconr- 
aged  the  i>ii)>lic  to  expert. 

Financially  the  income  fully  met  the  outgoes. 
Her  l)iograi)lier  says: 

Let  it  not  be  HU])])oKed  that  Miss  Lyon's  labors  that  first  year  wen*  limited  to 
domestic  and  financial  interests.  Besides  giving  systematic  religioii.s  iustruction, 
she  matured  a  course  (»f  study,  watched  the  recitations,  dirc^cted  individual  studeuts 
in  the  8electi<m  of  studies,  criticised  compositions,  instructed  the  middh.^  class  in 
chemistry — performing  witli  them  a  course  of  experiments — and  t^iught  several  i»tb«T 
branches.  For  the  iirst  time  in  her  life  she  taught  Whately's  Logic,  and  eut<;red  into 
it  with  as  much  zest  a^  she  had  plunged  into  Virgil  in  her  youth. 

The  year  closed  on  Thursday,  August  23.  Public  examinations- 
Tuesday  and  Wedn(»sday  in  the  seminary  hall  were  folio wtnl  on  Thurs- 
day by  an  a<ldres8  in  church  by  Kev.  Dr.  Hjiwe^,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  the  i^resentiition  of  diplomat  be^iring  tlie  seminary  motto  on  itx< 
seal,  ''That  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones,  i)olished  atter  the 
similitude  of  a  palace." 

Of  that  occasion  Miss  Eunice  Caldwell,  the  associat4>  princijKil  for 
tliat  year,  afterwards  Mrs.  John  P.  Cowles,  wTote  as  follows : 

The  trust^^es,  the  (»rat4»r  of  the  day,  the  teachers,  the  senior  class,  and  the  schoid 
walked  to  the  church  in  procession,  the  school  elad  in  white,  with  heads  nncovered 
and  shaded  by  parasols.  The  side  i>ews  and  galleries  were  alrewly  crowded  when 
Miss  Lyon  led  her  beautiful  troop  to  the  seats  reserved  for  them.  It  was  an  hour  in 
her  life  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  battle  had  been  fought;  the  victory  was  hers. 
In  all  that  year  she  had  never  found  an  hour  to  spend  in  astonishment  at  her  succtrss. 
but  now,  when  cin'umstances  forced  the  view  upon  her,  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
praise  fiHed  her  heart.  Her  great  soul  was  surcharged  with  joy;  smib^s  and  tears 
strovt^  fur  the  mastery  on  her  ra<liant  ftice.  For  an  hour  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
emotions  of  the  occasion  and  gave  way  to  a  joy  with  which  no  one  could  inter- 
meddle. 

It  illustrates  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  time  that  when  Rufus  An- 
derson, J).  1).,  was  invited  to  make  the  second  aimiverssiry  address  many 
friends,  solicitous  for  his  reputation,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  intlors- 
in^  such  an  enter])rise.  Tiuj  following  sentences  from  his  juldress  n»- 
ticct  the  views  of  the  wisest  men  in  that  transition  i)eriod  in  the  his- 
tory of  tin*  higher  education  for  woman: 

All  tlie  efluration  due  to  the  sfx  has  not  been  given.  We  ar^  inflncnced  by  ancient 
pn\judie«'s.  We  have  misgivings  as  to  the  eflTLvt  «)f  a  liberal  e<lucation  npoii  women, 
as  if  beaming  disqualified  rather  than  fitted  them  for  their  appropriate  sphere. 
Whether  exj)eri»*fiee  will  lead  to  a  3  or  4  years*  course  of  study  is  not  yet  known. 
Should  it  prove  that  two  hiuidred  young  women  can  be  retained  in  a  seminary  dur- 
ing a  3  years*  course  without,  on  the  one  hand,  restricting  the  we]l-di8|>osed  toe 
much  by  i*ules  ma<le  for  tin*  waywanl,  and,  on  the  other,  without  those  corrupting 
influences  to  which  large  sen^inaries  are  supposed  to  be  liable,  the  founding  of  this 
instituti<m  will  form  an  ejioch  in  the  history  of  woman  in  this  laud.  The  exj>eri- 
nient  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  its  success  will  be  a  national  good.  Should  it 
foil,  it  will  probably  be  because  the  public  mind  is  not  prepared  for  so  great  an  «!• 
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vaDcr.or  1m»c.iu»o  of  hohio  ossont  iai  doparturo  from  its  pres«*«t  roui*Hi;.  But  if  it  should 
fail  \\v  may  be  sure  that  from  it-H  awho^  another  would  ris*^  i)huuiix-likc,  moro  per- 
fiK-t  becauHt'  of  tho  oxporience  this  has  acquired.  Kej^arded  merely  as  au  experiment, 
it  is  worth  all  it  will  cost.  But  as  an  institution  destined  to  bless  generations  to  come 
and  be  the  ooinmeueement  of  a  hijfher  order  of  Heniinarifvs  for  young  women,  it  will 
have  peeuliitr  claims  on  the  benetieeuce  of  the  intelligent  and  the  good. 

Mark  IIo])kins,  n.  j).,  the  next  amiiversary  siH*4ik(*r,  said,  r<^feiTin^  to 
tlie  somiiiarv: 

Many  Judicious  jiersous  still  look  with  8usp(>ns(>.  at  the  issue  of  the  experiment, 
though  I  am  happy  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  know  the  nbjeet ions  are  vanishing  as 
th<^  institution  jirogrcsscs  and  bc<-om(>s  better  kiuiwn;  and  what  I  have  8(.ten  to-4lay 
strt'ugthens  my  <'onvictiou  that  thosr  obJtM'tious  will  vanish  entirely. 

Prof.  B.  B.  K(l wards  said,  in  thi*  fourth  annual  iwldress: 

If  a  course  of  study  liku  that  pursued  in  this  sfininary  could  be  introduced  into 
every  State  it  would  be  ou«»  of  the  fin«*st  proj>s  of  the  Tnion.  No  disorganizing  in- 
fluen<'cs  em:iuatc  fnuu  it.  No  bcotle-eyed  ]ireju<lice,  mi  narrow-minded  bigotry 
can  tiiid  a  homt^  where  the  sciences  are  truly  taught;  the  air  which  is  breathed 
is  too  invigorating;  tho  impuls«*s  which  it  ])rompts  are  too  nobh'.  We  do  not  deny 
that  thert^  are  evils  c.(uine(^ted  with  a  |»rotra<'te<l  and  public  course  of  education  for 
Woman.  We  think,  however,  that  th«;y  can  be  obviate<l  by  a  due  measure  of  fore- 
thought and  care  on  the  j>art  of  guardians  antl  teachei's. 

At  tht".  roinnuMnorativo  reunitm  on  t\w  twoiity- fifth  anuivorsary, 
Dr.  Anderson  took  public  occasion  to  say  that  he  never  had  seen  rea- 
S4)n  to  reji^ret  <!isn»»irin*<lin^  tJie  iwlvice  of  his  friends  in  delivering  his 
address;  that  he  becanu*  more  and  more  impn»sse<l  with  the  liighly 
practical  character  of  Miss  Lyon's  plans;  tliat,  though  they  then  seemed 
large,  th<\v  appt^an^l  nior<»  c.om]»rehensiv(»  afterward,  and  time  had  in- 
dors<*d  them  all.     He  had  heconu'  quite  satislied  witli  the  experiment. 

Yet  the  s<»minary  was  mon^  than  40  years  old  wheiiT.  W.  Higgiusou, 
in  *^(-onimon  Sense  alxmt  Women,''  asked: 

Why  is  it  that  wheut'ver  anything  is  done  for  women  in  the  way  of  education  it  is 
called  an  ''experimeut,-*  wliih*  if  tin*  sanu'  thing  is  done  for  men  its  desirabh^ness  is 
assumed,  and  tht^  thing  is  donef 

Many  who  admitted  tlu*  success  of  th<»  experiment  said  that  if  Miss 
Lyon  shouhl  di«^  tiie  s«»minary  wouhl  either  be  closed  or  changed  iu 
eharaetc^r.  \U\\  when  sht»  was  tirst  planning  the  enter[>riso  she  had 
written : 

Much  care  will  be  taken  to  adopt  perniauent  )>riuciples  and  mature  a  system  which 
may  outlive  it^  founders. 

For  Hi  years  h\w  was  s]>ared  to  perfect  and  cany  out  her  plans,  sim- 
plifying each  dei)artnuMit  of  her  syst<Mn  and  reducing  its  details  to  such 
lU'der  that  others  c<mld  take  them  in  charge. 

She  died  March  5,  1849.  It  seemed  to  her  teachers  that  they  could 
not  go  on  without  ]wv;  but  they  luul  been  one  with  her  in  spirit  and  in 
aim  and  loved  the  seminary  too  well  to  desert  it  in  its  neeil.  In  April 
the  trustees  elect^Ml  in  ht^r  i)laee  Mary  C.  Wliitman,  afterward  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton Eddy,  who  had  l>e<*n  ass4K*iate  princix»al  for  7  years,  and  ax)poiuted 
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Sophia  I>.  lltiz(»ii  as  lier  ass(K»iate.  Impaired  liealtli  f<>rced  Miss  TVbit- 
mau  to  h»ave  in  the  following  spring.  In  her  letter  of  I'esignation  she 
Haid: 

The  cxperieuco  of  the  year  has  b«'en  of  great  value,  proving  the  exeelleiUM*  of  Mim 
Lyon'rt  phius,  aud  that  they  eaii  be  exeeutod  hy  others. 

Miss  Uaxiui  soon  alter  became  the  wife  of  liev.  Davi<l  T.  St^nUlard,  of 
the  Xestorian  mission  in  IVrsia,  and  for  the  next  15  years  the  e^re  of 
the  seminary  fell  on  Mary  W.  Chapin,  afterward  Mrs.  Clandius  B.  IVase. 
Aft(»r  Miss  (/'ha pin's  resignation  in  IHOo  Mrs.  Sophia  Ilazen  St<Mldanl, 
having  r<»turned  to  this  eountry,  was  aeting  jirineipal  till  the  eleetioniu 
18()7  of  Helen  M.  French,  afteward  Mrs.  Lemuel  Gnlliver.  Miss  Fi'eneli 
was  sneeeed<'d  in  1872  by  Julia  E.  Ward,  and  Miss  Ward  in  188^5  by 
Elizab(»th  Blanchard.  When  the  college  charter,  with  the  name  Mount 
IlolyoVe  Seminary  and  ( -ollege,  was  obtained  in  1888,  Miss  lUauchanl 
resign(»d  her  position,  but  n^mained  the  following  ye^ir  as  acting  jiresi- 
dent  and  inangurat<Ml  college  work. 

The  associate  principals,  not  ]>reviously  named,  were:  Abigail  Moore 
from  18-i2  to  I8-K);  Sophia  S]M)ftbrd  from  1852  to  1855;  Emily  tlessup 
from  1855  to  18(12;  Julia  M.  Tolman  from  1858  to  1800;  Catharine  Hop- 
kins from  I8(i()  to  18(55;  Mary  Ellis  and  Julia  E.  Ward  from  18(>7  to 
1872;  Elizabeth  Blanchard  from  1872  to  1883  and  Anna  C.  Edwards 
from  1872  to  IH^. 

Each  princii)al  and  associate  primapal  after  the  first  was  a  graduate 
of  the  seminary  and  had  Ihumi  a  mend)er  of  thin  Uwulty  for  years  preced- 
ing her  election.  All  w(»re  worthy  successors  of  Miss  Lyon,  and  suc- 
cessiv(»ly  advanc(Ml  the  i)rogressive  work  that  she  began,  till  a  charter 
granting  college  powers  couhl  rightfully  be  given. 

In  188!)  Mary  A.  Ihigham  was  elected  i^resident  to  assume  charge  in 
September,  but  a  railway  accident  in  June  caused  her  inst^mt  death. 
In  August  Lonise  F.  Cowles  was  a]>pointed  .acting  president. 

From  tlu»  iirst  the  seminary  has  had  a  de(?i<hKlly  religious  character. 
For  a  long  tinu*  revivals  occurnMl  almost  every  y(»ar.  Sometimes  nearly 
every  member  of  the  seminary  has  counted  herself  a  follower  of  Christ 
before  the  en<l  of  the  school  year.  Since  1 8(53  the  proportion  of  those  who 
were  church  meml)ers  before  entering  has  steadily  increased,  and  consc- 
cpuMitly  the  scen(*s  of  former  years  could  not  be  Itxiked  for.  Yet  the 
tea<h(»rs  liav<»  habitually  felt  a  peculiar  responsibility  for  the  spiritual 
con<lit  ion  of  every  one.  Still  the  institnti<m  has  never  lK*en  sot^tariaii. 
Many  a  student  has  gra(hiated  without  knowing  to  what  denominations 
her  favorite  t<»achers  Ix^longed.  While  (■hristiau  i)rincii)le  secMires  a 
higher  standard  of  study  and  school  work  than  any  other  motive  coii 
insjiire,  tlu»  ripencMl  n\sults  are  seen  in  the  students'  after-life.  They  aw 
inominent  in  t»very  department  of  educational,  benevolent,  and  pbilau- 
thropic  effort.  In  1887  of  the  2,(KH>  graduates  and  nujrethau  4,(XK)  mm- 
graduates,  three-fourths  hiul  be(*n  teachers  for  a  longer  or  Bhorter  time; 
the  records  of  the  Memorandum  Society  published  the  same  year,  that 
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is,  in  the  fiftieth  ye^r  of  the  seminary,  show  tliat  2,(M)0  of  ita  3,000 
members  hacl  tsinght  in  the  agp'epite  i;3,00()  years.  Two  hundred  had 
been  foreign  missionaries;  great  numbers  were  wives  of  home  mission- 
aries. Of  the  1,789  married  members  of  the  Memorandum  Society,  432 
had  married  <*lergjnnen,  159  hiwyers,  153  physicians,  and  about  75  pro- 
fessional teachers.  The  wliole  number  luarried  was  nearly  4,0(K).  Forty 
had  becjome  ])hysicians.  In  tin*  words  of  Dr.  Tyler,  in  his  semicen- 
tennial aildress: 

Thoy  have  nLso  boon  leaders  in  ('diicution,  in  r(>Ii<j:ion.  in  tcniporance,  iu  reform 
clnbHy  in  Bocioties  for  foreign  ami  bonu'  missions,  in  pnblir  srbools  ami  Sunday 
schools,  in  litrrnturo  and  scien<*e,  in  antborslii])  and  jonrinilisni,  in  church  itarbu-s 
and  chorch  work  of  every  kind,  in  «i:»'ncral  so<'ii'ty,  and  last  but  not  b'ast,  in  int^^Ui- 
gent  and  cultivated  homes,  where  all  education  and  all  religion  must  be^in. 

Not  a  few  have  been  founders  of  llolyokes  at  the  West  and  South, 
in  Eui*oi)e,  Asia,  Africa,  and  tht»  islands  of  ilw  sea.  For  the  system 
adapted  to  secure  the  highest  onler  of  iuteHect  for  the  ser\iceof  (^lirist 
in  our  own  land  has  proved  to  be  no  h\ss  us(»ful  in  training  mind  and 
forming  character  in  otlier  lands ;  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  ])ecul- 

iar  features  eharacterizt^  manv  iiistitutif)]is  at  home  and  abroad. 

«. 

The  results  of  tlic  wcuk  of  the  seminary  a]>pear  not  only  in  the  im- 
press it  sbinips  upon  its  stu<lcnts,  in  the  work  they  do,  and  in  its  ovra 
recognized  positicm,  but  also  in  the  movcnuMit  that  has  originated  so 
many  other  institutions  for  th<»  higher  echicatiou  of  women  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  deveh)pnu»nts  in  the  life  of  our  ccmntry  and 
in  the  history  of  our  race. 

METHODS. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  was  founded  to  train  young  women  for  the 
greatest  usefulness,  and  every  arrangement  of  s(;]uk>1  and  family  was 
shaped  with  reference  to  this  ciul.  In  tlu»  view  of  the  founder  the  l)est- 
edaeated  Christ-like  woman  was  tlie  most  useful  woman.  Chara<*ter 
was  her  educational  aim,  and  her  w«)rk  was  bascfl  on  tlie  principles  of 
Belf-help  in  all  lines,  physical,  m<'ntal,and  moral.  She  desired  students 
old  enough — at  least  KJ — an<l  of  sutlicient  maturity  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  mental  power  and  self-reliance,  without  being  beyond  the  age 
when  habits  are  easily  formed. 

By  providing  the  best  sanitary  conditions  known  for  boarding,  slee])- 
ing,  and  study;  byrrquiring  regularity  in  meals  and  in  hours  for  rising 
and  retiring,  daily  exercises  in  the  work  of  the  house  and  in  the  open 
air;  by  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  and  tin*  consequences  f)f  their 
violation,  and  by  (Mumting  exposure  of  health  no  less  faulty  than  neglect 
of  study,  she  strove  to  make  it  the  aim  of  each  student  to  have  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body. 

The  studies  prescribed  were  not  only  those  that  develop  the  imagina- 
tion and  refine  the  taste,  but  primarily  su<*h  as  "strength(»n  the  practical 
fiK^ultieSy  mature  the  understanding,  and  lay  a' firm  basis  for  character.^ 
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FeAv  \\^iv>  allowed  to  take  more  tluui  two  studies  at  a  time.  Weekly 
reviews  i)rei)ared  for  the  fifeiieral  review  tliat  was  required  in  ever>'  stu^ly 
before  it  was  left  for  another;  and  a  eertain  staiidaixl  was  re<iiiii*e4l 
as  the  condition  of  advan<*ement.  Jiecitatiou  by  tojMes  4  days  of  the 
week  led  to  easier  use  of  the  pen  in  the  essay  work  of  the  fifth.  Ap- 
])eals  were  made  to  the  highest  motives  only  and  no  jnizes  were  offernl, 
no  rivalry  stimulated.  Many  eoiild  stay  but  1  year,  but  the  standani 
of  thoroiijrliness  was  the  same  for  all. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  was  as  systematic  and  thorough  as  that  in  lit- 
erature and  science.  Through  the  regiUar  weekly  lessons  more  time 
was  giv<Mi  to  it  than  to  any  other  study  of  the  c^mrse.  lis  teaehinj,^'^ 
Avere  ilhistrated  and  enforced  in  J'amiliar  talks  at  family  <levi»tions  and 
in  the  weekly  i»rayer  meetings. 

Once  a  week  Miss  Lyon  gathered  about  her  the  church  members  of 
her  charge  for  instniction  in  their  more  spe<atic  duties.  The  others  she 
met  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  hMl  each  to  see  from  the  Hible  in  her 
hand  that  if  she  should  fail  of  fulfilling  the  highest  end  of  her  being,  it 
would  be  not  because  she  had  broken  the  law  of  Ood,  but  be<-ause  hav- 
ing brok(»n  it  she  <lid  not'acce]>t  ollered  grace.  With  exce<Mling  vivid- 
ness and  almost  irnssistibh*  tenderness  the  claims  and  the  invitations  of 
Christ  were  set  b(^fore  them,  with  the  responsibility  of-  ac<-ei>tance  <>r 
refusal.  When  her  watchful  eye  saw  that  the  Avord  of  God  was  juoving 
(juick  and  powerful  in  any  of  her  audience  she  wonhl  jmblicly  invite  to 
her  room  at  a  given  hour  those  who  desired  more  j>ersonal  instniction. 
Jn  tliat  consecrated ^])hwe,  each  going  alone,  perha])S  to  find  her  friend 
or  roommate  there-on  the  same  errand,  nuiny  hearts  were  oi>ened  to  re- 
joice in  the  trutli  as  it  is  in  «lesus.  'These  Avere  gathered  into  a  class  for 
sjiecial  nurtun*. 

Miss  Lyon  was  a  woman  of  i^rayer.  She  taught  her  ]mpils  to  jiray 
with  and  for  each  other  and  for  the  world;  and  secured  to  eaeb  the  oj>- 
jMirtunity  for  private  j)rayer  nwrning  and  evening. 

Tiu*  Sabliath  was  sacredly  guarded  li'om  week-day  intrusions.  Public 
worsliip  in  the  viUage  church  was  sui)i>leinented  by  social  meetings  of 
the  stu<lents  at  home.  For  suitable  reading  and  for  studying  the  Bihle 
lessons  access  was  given  t4)  the  excei)tionally  choice  an<i  well  selei^ted 
libra  rv. 

Then*  were  annually  two  si)ecial  days  of  prayer,  and  sometimes  more. 
On  the  first  Monday  of  Januaiy  and  on  the  dav  of  i>r.iver  for  colle^fes. 
school  <»xercises  wen*  susj)ended  to  give  everjime  the  o]»portuin*ty  to 
join  tiiousands  els<'wlu»r<»  in  fasting  and  jn-ayer  for  stu<lents  and  tlio 
world.  Th<»ir  ()bs<»r\'an«*e,  whether  by  prayer  or  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
was  voluntary  with  (»ach  one,  but  so  universally  Avas  the  o)))K)rtiinity 
endmiced  tliat  those  Avere  often  days  of  mcur  than  Sabbath  stillness. 

Jn  or<l(»r  to  do  the  ntuu>st  for  each  in  n^ference  to  health,  habits,  and 
mental  and  moral  imi)roA^ement,  the  family  was  divided  into  sections  of 
liilet^n  or  twenty,  and  each  section  made  tht*  speeud  charge  of  a  teaeber. 
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Yet  Misis  Lj'on  kept  every  one  iii  her  eye  aiul  li(>art.  Her  own  perstnuil 
inHnenee  so  i)enueated  tlie  family  that  every  member  felt  its  power,  anil 
was  assured  that  she  took  a  tender  interest  in  her  welfare. 

The  teiiehers  wliom  Miss  Lyon  had  ehosen  for  coworkers  were  a  band 
of  helpmates  atter  her  own  lieart.  Those  of  the  first  year  were  from 
Ipswieh  Seminary.     Atter  tliat  tlH\v  were  her  own  alumna*. 

in  tliseipline  she  stea<lily  inenh*ated  the  sulMudinatiou  of  individual 
iuelination  to  the  <i:ood  of  the  whole.  This  self-subonliuation  she  ^leemetl 
essential  to  self-government.  Kvc^ry  seminary  rej^ulation  was  shown  to 
be  included  in  the  first  or  second  great  command,  and  therefore  its  ob- 
servance was  a  duty  whetlu^r  a  ruh*  of  the  si^Ihk)!  or  not. 

Conscience  and  a  sense  of  honor  were  cultivated  by  the  trust  reposed. 
Excluding  espionage,  Miss  I^y(m  held  ea4*h  student  responsible  for  her 
own  observance  of  regulations  and  for  ke<*ping  her  own  daily  or  weekly 
aec^mnt  of  success  or  failure,  and  trusted  her  truthfulness  in  reporting  it. 

She  laid  upon  her  pupils  a  sense  of  personal  resjuuisibility  in  every 
dei)artment  of  life.  By  i>recept,  by  exam])le,  and  by  occasions  for  their 
practice,  she  held  u])  the  J^ible  standard  of  benevolence*  an<l  sclf-<lenial. 
As  Ilolyoke  students,  they  were  under  s])ecial  obligations  to  lead  useful 
lives,  for  the  seminary  was  founded  in  benevolence  ami  for  tlu^  giKHl  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  no  one  had  a  right  to  avail  herself  of  its  ad- 
vantages an<l  its  h)w  charges  to  carry  out  sellLsh  ends  of  her  own. 

The  domestic  department  furnished  a  fertile  lield  for  illustration  an<l 
a  useful  one  for  priwtice.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  faithfulness  of 
each  member  in  her  phu*e  was  essential  to  tlie  welfare  of  the  whole 
family,  and  that  the  same  principle  a])plied  in  «»very  relation  in  life. 
The  prompt,  e.\i)edit  ions,  ctmscientious,  and  every  way  faithfid  heli)er 
alnuitthe  house* — and  no  other — was  the  prompt,  expeditious,  conscien- 
tious, and  every  way  faithful  student. 

Hand  and  hea<l  and  heart  were  ea<*h  trained  to  strengthen  each;  but 
the  manual  and  th<>  mental  were  both  for  the  sake  of  the  moral.  Thus 
"the  whole  Ilolyoke  system  is  an  arrangement  for  getting  and  applying 
moral  ])ow(»r.'- 

Miss  Lyon  cautioned  her  i)upils  against  following  her  methods  too . 
closely,  especially  in  teaching  children  or  those  who  are  weak  in  moral 
principles.     For  tlu*ir  safe  usc»  then»  must  be  sullici(»iit  self-control  to  give 
reason  and  conscience  the  ascendency  over  impulse  and  imagination. 

Her  suc4*essors  have*  followed  tin*  same  principles  of  cx)nscientious 
thoroughness  and  subservience  of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  to  the 
moral  and  religious,  modifying  their  ai>plication  to  nu'et  <*hanging  <*on- 
ditions.  In  religious  <*idture  the  sjiirit  is  everything,  and  that  is  a  Iresh 
gift  with  ea«*h  g(»neration  of  teachers  and  with  each  entering  class. 

GKOWTH. 

Tw(»  yeavr,  before  its  opening  a  circular,  addressed  to  candidates  for 
ailmission,  announced  that  the  i)ro[)osed  seminary  was  to  take  "the 
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literary  Rtandard  of  Ipswich  Seminary,  and  the  same  systematic  eonrse 
of  solid  studies,  allowing*"  for  continued  progress."  There  was  then  no 
accepted  staiidanl,  and  no  other  school  tor  young  women  with  which  to 
make  comparison. 

Many  fe^ir(»d  that  i)upil8  could  not  be  obtainefl  without  greater  lati- 
tude in  tlic  terms  of  admission,  for  the  juvparation  required  wjis  in 
jidvance  of  what  haxl  generally  been  regarded  as  a  tinisheil  education 
for  girls.  A  ]>art  of  the  number  received  at  first  were  admitted  for  one 
quarter  <mly,  but  others  were  waiting  to  take  their  ))laces,  and  the  first 
catalogue  records  the  names  of  110.  In  the  second  year  400  were  re- 
liised  for  want  of  room,  and  for  the  Siinie  reiison  hundreds  were  kept 
away  the  third  year.  And  though  the  standard  of  admission  has 
steadily  been  raise^l,  no  year  has  i>assed  without  hundreds  of  appli- 
cants, ev(»n  when  in  later  times  other  institutions  were  springing  up  in 
dift'erent  directions.  With  enlarged  a^^comnnKlations — tea<.'hers  and 
students  all  reside  in  the  same  building — the  aAcrage  atti^ndance  had 
been,  in  1887,  for  50  years,  250;  for  25  years,  270;  for  5  years,  290.  The 
whole  numb(»r  of  nanu's  c'atalogued — repetitions  not  deduct4?d — was 
then  12,408;  the  number  of  ditterent  students  had  been  C,C0C;  and  of 
giaduates  1,082.  In  1800  the  total  of  dift'erent  students  had  become 
0,803,  an<l  of  graduates,  2,li;i. 

Miss  Lyon  planted  an  aconi  and  planned  for  an  oak.  She  would  not 
risk  uprooting  the  tender  jdant  by  invoking  any  needless  storm  of 
l)ublie  opposition.  She  gave  it  the  name  then  commonly  used  to  desi»<- 
nate  tlie  highest  opportunities  open  to  woman.  The  name  college  wouUl 
not  have  been  tolerated,  but  she  ])roceeded  with  all  her  energ>'  ami 
wisdom  to  make  it  as  nuurh  of  a  (M)llege  a^s  wjis  possible  in  her  day. 
She  designed  to  exteml  the  course  of  study  to  include  Latin  and  French, 
and  wanted  time  for  Greek  and  Hebrew  also,  but  be<*ause  '*  the  views 
of  the  community  would  not  allow  it"  sooner,  she  let  10  years  pass  be- 
fore Latin  ha^l  a  jdace  in  the  course.  Then  it  api)ean»d  there,  and  in 
tln»  way  of  growth,  for  classes  had  quietly  taken  it  as  an  optioniU  study 
every  year  after  the  first,  till  moie  tlian  one-fourth  of  the  students  in 
school  were  in  them.  So  French  was  taught  from  the  very  first  year, 
though  it  tirst  became  a  branch  of  the  course  in  1877,  alter  40  years. 
Other  ])ranclies  were  intro«luc(Hl  in  the  same  way,  and  they,  with  all 
the  older  ones,  continued  to  grow. 

The  .'5  years'  course  was  ]>egun  with  the  intention  of  extending  it  to  4, 
and  Miss  Lyon  continuiMl  to  urge  this  change;  but  public  opinion  wi»s 
such  to  the  end  of  her  lite  that  the  trustees  '-were  still  afraid  to  venture 
it."  The  change  was  niad(»  in  1801,  after  24  years.  For  the  young  tre^s 
deeply  and  firmly  r<M>tcKl,  did  not  die  when  the  hand  that  planted  ceased 
to  water  it.  It  lived  and  grew  on.  New  impulse  was  given  to  its  gix»wtii 
with  the  change  in  public  ojiinion  that  created  <*olleges  for  women.  Sonic 
SJiid  of  this  moth(»r  of  colleges :  *•'  I  I(»r  work  is  done ;  let  her  die."  Others 
said:  "No;  she  (hies  good  preparatory  work;  let  her  live,  but  let  hex 
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keep  \o  that."  But  Mi«s  Lyoifs  successors  kuew  that  the  work  of 
"training  young  women  for  the  greatest  UHefuhiesft"  would  be  needled, 
and  therefore  eouUl  not  be  ftnished  till  tin*  uillleuuiiuu;  to  abandon  the 
work  or  lower  its  standard  would  be  to  prove  untrue  to  theii*  trust, 
and  they  said  : 

Holyokr  liJiH  not  torj^ottoii  Iut  iiiisHioii,  nor  niiiHt  hIu*  ronacnt  to  'part,  with  her  birth- 
right. Th«)  rcHirse  of  study  iiiiist  coiitiimo  to  oxti^iul;  the  Ktaiidani  of  roriuiromcutH 
iiiUHt  continue  to  risr;  llolyokf  t(':i<'li«>rH  iiiiiHt  coiitiiiiio  t^>  ]»ri*|)ar«'  thoiurtfilvt^  for 
hi^hiTund  hroader  work  ;  tli«'n«*\vcollr«;«?rourHi'siii!iy  h««^iii  with  hijj;horre(piireineiitH 
ill  Moiiie  Iiiii*s  and  witli  \\v\\  ri'<|iiirriii(Mits  in  othors,  but  Ihdyoko  must  nut  bo  pcr- 
umiientlv  distanced  in  anv  llm^  essential  to  tlio  falfillin«>nt  of  lior  ideal,  8he  "muHt 
havii  overy  a^lvanta;;*^  tliat  tin*  stiitf  of  (Mlucatioii  will  allow."  Slio  must  b«*  a  college 
in  fact,  whotlKT  or  not  Hh(«  tak(>  that  nann*. 

It  was  not  uprooting  nor  trjins])ljinting  that  was  wanted,  but  eontimied 
growth. 

In  1872  provision  was  made  for  the  study  of  (irerman  and  Gre(^k,  and 
for  French  with  a  nativ(»  of  Kranre.  In  1875  an  optional  course  wjis 
laid  out  in  each  of  tin*  W  languages.  Two  ycnirs  lat(»r  then*  were  gi^ad- 
nates  in  both  (fre«*k  and  (rcrman.  In  1877  more  Latin  was  n»(piired  for 
entran<*e,  and  (me  term  of  l^rcnch  or  (J erman  was  placed  in  tlu»  required 
course.  When  some  one  said:  ""Have  less  mathematics  and  give  the 
time  to  other  studies,''  the  answ(»r  was:  *'Advan«»ement  in  the  sciences 
rtHjuires  more  mathcnnitics,  not  less."  (-ollections  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  api>jiratus  for  lectun*  rooms  and  ])<H)ks  of  reference  for 
the  library  were  increased  at  su(*h  a  rate  that  new  buildings  had  to  be 
eniicted  to  contain  them.  Tin*  library  in  1870,  Williston  Hall  in  1876, 
and  the  observatory  in  18SI,  with  their  n»spective  furnishings,  stinm- 
late^l  and  iwceltM-iited  tlu»  same  growth  that  demanded  them. 

Besides  tln^  (b^velopnuMit  of  previous  optionals  into  branches  of  the 
course,  and  besides  inereas(»d  requirennMits  for  entrance  and  tor  gradu- 
tion,  the  regular  branches  grew  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  coiu'se 
itself. 

With  1873,  the  jinnual  catalogues,  which  are  more  records  than 
prophecies,  Iwgiin  to  jinnounci*  ^^jn'ovision  msub^  for  any  who  wish  to 
continue  their  stu«lies  Ix^yond  tlienMpiinMl  course."*  This  gav<Miot  only 
the  post-gi'a4lunt(s  but  the  student  in  any  i)artof  the  i-ourse,  opportuni- 
ties for  ele(^tive  work  in  any  direction;  never  as  a  substitute,  but 
always  beyond  nM|uirem<*nts.  This  pushiMl  open  tin*  door  for  anyone 
who  is  preparetl  for  it  to  give  to  the  studies  of  tnu'li  year,  0  months'  or 
ayeiir's  work  beyond  tin*  prescribed  anninnt.  In  sonn*  lines,  tin*  a<lvance 
has  frequently  gon(»  beyond  collcgt*  requirements;  and  there  is  no 
study  in  which  it  has  not  luH*n  math*  to  some  degree. 

When  electives  w^tc  introduced  into  the  course  in  1885,  from  which 
one  of  several  nui.st  1m».  chosen,  the  same  prim*iph^  was  maintained,  and 
optioinil  work  in  advance  only  was  admitted.  In  this  and  other  ways 
have  wisilom  and  courage  been  re(]uired  to  maintain  tlie  sUindards  of 
thoroaghness  esscuitial  to  st<*ady  growth. 
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To  tit  theiusolves  tor  work  in  advance  and  for  better  work  in  all 
(classes,  seminary  teacliers  have  gone  to  join  classes  and  observe  methods 
in  otlior  institutions,  or  to  study  \vitb  professors  in  private  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  The  practi<ial  teacher  who  knows  what  she  wants 
most,  jrets  far  more  in  a  given  time  than  the  ordinary'  student  can. 
Tliough  this  was  done  in  Miss  Lyon's  time,  it  has  l)een  ninoh  nioiv  t're- 
<|n(»ut  in  th<*  hist  15  years,  and  since  1882  on  a  more  general  and 
systematic  ]»lan. 

Among  the  institutions  tesoi-t^^l  to  for  this  jmriK>se  are  Amherst, 
Williams,  ami  Dartmouth  (-olleges;  ('Ornell,  Michigan,  Ilai'vaid,  and 
l^erlin  Universities;  the  lnstitut<»s  of  Technology  in  Worcester  and 
lioston;  ('Oopcr  Institute  and  The  Art  ^Students'  League  in  Xew  York, 
l)esid(»s  summer  s<*hools  rfiuging  in  subjects  from  biology  at  Tcnikese 
and  Wood's  lloll  to  i)hih>sophy  at  Concord. 

In  18:^7  the  faculty  consisted  of  the  princii)al,  associate  principal,  2 
teswh<»rs,  and  l\  assistant  ])upils,  without  <listribution  of  departments. 
In  1S81)  then*  were  over  'M)  tcacluTS,  cacii  of  whom  had  her  department 
of  instruction  and  her  esp«»cial  work. 

As  nutans  have  lK»en  obtainc^d,  acconuuodations  havi^  l>een  enlarged 
and  improv(»(l.  The  buihling  erected  in  18;}7,  IH)  feet  by  50,  was  ex- 
tended in  1841  to  100  feet,  with  a  wing  at  ihi'  s<mth  end.  Twc^lve  years 
hxtrr  the  north  wing  was  built,  anU  in  lS^)r>  the  gymnasium  conipletrtl 
the  quadrangle,  within  which  ros<*  the  water-t4)wer  in  the  c(mrse  of  the 
same  year.  St4»aifi-heating  was  introduce<l  in  18()8,  and  the  libraiy 
built  in  1870.  The  artesian  well^iud  the  elevator  (*ame  in  1880,  Willis- 
ton  Hall  in  1870,  antl  the  observatory  in  1881;  in  1881,  also,  the  gift  of 
(looduow  Park. 

I>(»tween  1880  and  181M)  Hie  seminary  groiuids  increase<l  to  nearly  ten 
times  the  <»xtent  of  tin*  origuud  lot  of  about  10  acres;  the  imnthase  of 
about.  (>  acH's,  including  the  library  site,  being  the  only  addition  ln^foi-e 
that  decade. 

A  jKivilion  built  in  1884  in  (ioodnow  Park  has  been  made  accessible 
both  by  toot  path  and  by  a  carriage  bridge  and  driveway.  xV  gi-eeu- 
house  was  built  in  1882,  and  a  house  for  the  steward  in  1880.  Private 
rooms  have  been  greatly  im]U'oved,  and  weiv  increased  in  number  by 
the  rt^noval  of  the  steward's  family  U)  a  se]>arate  dwelling,  and  by  trans- 
terring  to  another  house  rooms  for  music  and  <lrawing.  The  nnriv 
tion  room,  parlors,  seminary  hall,  and  reading  room  have  all  bi'en  le- 
<*ently  renovaU'd.  The  library  was  nearly  doubled  in  size  in  1887,  and 
in  1880  a  large  addition  to  Willist^on  Hall  was  tinished  ami  furnishe<l 
with  the  best  modern  a})idiances;  for,  spacious  as  that  building  setnned 
at  tirst,  its  laboratories  soon  became  iuade<|uate  t4)  tlu^  demands  made 
u]>on  them.  The  d(^partments  of  history,  liteniture,  rhetoric,  i>hysiolog>', 
botany,  and  z<M)h)gy  are  f(U*  the  present  satisfactorily  ju'ovided  for,  while 
the  growing  <lepartments  of  physics  and  chemistry  make  a  new  seien- 
tiftc  buihling  increasingly  imj^erative. 
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There  is  larrowth  not  only  in  the  increa**e  of  opportunities,  which  arc 
only  bulls  and  bh>s«oni8  of  ])romis(»,  but  in  the  fruit  brought  forth — (earn- 
estness an<l  enthusiasm  in  study.  It  was  specially  seen  in  tin*  iuiTeas- 
iu^  desire  of  students  to  eontinue  diften»nt  studies  lonjifer  or  farther  than 
the  course  requinMl,  when  they  knew  that  the  seminary  liad  no  power 
to  j^ive  a  diploma  corresiM)ndinfr  to  the  extra  work  done,  and  sometimes 
even  with  the  alternative  of  takinfj  no  diploma.  In  1885, 8()  were  in 
thesi^  advanced  classes;  in  1880,  over  1(K),  besides  the  Greek,  French, 
and  (Tcrman  paduatcs;  as  many  in  1887.     In  1888  there  were  100. 

Though  true  attainment  is  always  manifest  iu  time,  Ilolyoke  p*adu- 
ates  haveoft4;n  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  through  lack  of  a  degree. 
One  might  have  a  diphmia  for  tin*  seminary  course,  and  one  for  each  of 
the  three  language  cours4*s  besides,  and  might  also  be  in  diften^nt  linens 
iu  advance*  of  graduates  of  collegers  chartered  as  such,  and  yet  she  could 
rei'eive  no  degree*  from  her  alma  mater. 

At  thi'  time  of  the  aluiunie  uu»eting  at  thc^  semicentennial  gatluM'ing, 
when  *'the  future  of  the  seminary"  was  Inking  wanuly  and  loyally  dis- 
cuss<k1,  the  principal  was  in  trust(»e  nu^eting  giving  n»asnns  why  the 
Heniinary  should  se(*ure  the  power  to  confer  (h^grees  on  those  wlio  had 
eiinied  them.  Whih»  this  was  simply  asking  for  a  just  i-ecogniticm  of 
what  was  already  being  don(»,  or  had  Immmi  «lone,  it  involvtMl  p(»titioning 
for  11  college  charter  with  a  full  college  course. 

Many  of  the  alumna*  desired  this  change,  and  it  was  urg(»d  u])on  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  December,  after  the  Jubilee,  that  body  vot^'d  to 
petition  the  legislatun*.  On  March  8,  1888,  the  bill  granting  a  charter 
was  ai)proved  authorizing ''Mount  Ilolyoke  Semiiuiry  and  College  to 
prrant  such  honorary  testimonials,  and  conf<*r  such  honors,  degrees,  and 
di]>lomas  as  are  granted  or  conferred  by  any  university,  college,  or  semi- 
nary of  learning  in  this  ( •ommonwealtii." 

Many  would  have  preferred  the  college  course  and  ])rivileges  without 
changing  the  historic  name,  Mount  IIolyok(^  8i»minary,  but  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  the  publi**  would  not  believt*  that  college*  work  had 
been  done  unless  it  was  doiu*  unch'r  the  college  nann*. 

At  that  time  the  entranc4'  examinations  in  mathematics  and  other 
English  branches,  and  tin'  required  course  in  matln'matics,  wen^  equiv- 
alent to  the  re(piir4'nients  in  many  colleges.  In  scieiu'c  the  instruction 
was  conciMled  t4>  be  fully  up  to  the  «*ollege  standard. 

By  raising  somewJiat  the  terms  of  admission,  <hietiy  in  Latin,  an<l  by 
requiring  what  had  bt'fore  Immmi  don«^  optionally,  the  seminary  course 
eaftily  developtnl  into  a  curriculum  e<pial  to  that  of  otluT  New  England 
colleges.  It  embraced  two  college  courses,  one  for  the  degree?  of  bache- 
lor of  arts,  which  includes  the  tbrnu'rly  o])ti<mal  Oreek  course,  and  the 
other  for  the  degree  of  ba<'heh»r  of  science,  which  includes  the  French 
or  German  instead  of  (Jrec*k.  The  scMuinary  c(mrs<%  though  still  grow- 
ing, was  retained  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  for  either  of  the  others. 
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Tlie  roquiroiiKMits  tor  iulmiHsion  to  the  college  courses  nn»  the  same  that 
have  been  adopted  by  eoiiiniou  consign t  in  the  New  Euglarnl  i*ulK*j»:e.s. 

BUILDINGS  AND   FINANCES. 

Ah  at  the  befrinnin^,  subseciueiit  buildings  have  all  lK.*eu  ereete<l  aiul    | 
tiiruished  mainly  by  donations  for  the  i)urpose. 

The  buildings  an*  all  of  brick,  or  brick  with  stone  triiuinings, excij^t 
tlui  houst*  for  drawing  and  music,  and  the  uiJper  i>art  of  the  ohs4'rva 
tory.  The  one  tirst  crecttM^l  was  94  feet  by  "><>,  with  4  stories  almvc  tin- 
basement,  and  is  that  part  of  the  main  building  noith  of  the  jiresent  sniii 
nary  hall.  The  parlors  at  the  left  of  the  front  entrance  were  the  same 
as  now,  but  the  first  s(Mninary  hall  is  the  reception  room  of  to-day.  It 
(•ontainc<l  other  public  rooms  for  school  and  family  uses,  and  private 
rooms  for  teachers  and  «S<)  students. 

As  fast  as  money  wns  re<MMV(»<l  it  had  been  consiuned  upon  the  hulM- 
ing,  and  for  furnishings  Miss  Lyon  had  appealed  to  l>enevolent  women. 
Ladies'  sewing  societies  in  <lifterent  lo\nis  gave  each  si  bed  and  iKHldiii}: 
for  a  private*  room,  or  mon(\v  for  furniture  or  apparatus  in  ])ublic  i-ooius. 

In  the  confident  expe<*tation   of  enlargement  the  south  end  of  the 
bnihling  was  finished  without  wimlows,  save  one  at  the  end  of  the 
long  hall  in  each  story;  and  the  building  couunittee  was  coutiuued  iu 
oflice.     One  hundred  were  received  into  crowded  quarters  the  second 
year  and  400  refused  for  want  of  room.    Yet  there  waa  opposition  to 
enlargement  an<l  delays  from  lack  of  funds.     IJut  Dwtember,  184J,  iu 
the  fifth  y4»ar,  saw  the  completion  of  an  addition  at  the  scmth  end,  To 
f(»et  long  and  of  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  original  structure. 
From  its  end  a  wing  40  lc(»t  wide  extendKl  eastward  75  feet.     There 
had  now  been  (^\]M*nded  in  all  more  than  JjoO.OOO,  much  more  than  the 
first  estimates,  and  still  funds  were  wanting  to  complete  the  original 
design.     This  was  not  done  till  the  north  wing  was  built  in  18«'>3,  nearly 
17  years  after  th<^  laying  of  the  corner  stone  and  4  years  after  Miss 
Lyon's  death.     It  is  120  feet  by  40,  with  4  stories  above  the  basement 
and   had  50  ]>riviite   rooms,  a  chemi<*al  laboratory  and  other  luiblic 
rooms.     At  the  en<l  of  each  wing  were  wood  rooms  for  eaeh  stoiy,  and 
an  4»lrvator  for  wood  an<l  baggage. 

J>csidt*s  the  piazza  of  two  stories  built  at  the  lirst^  a  eu]K»la  was  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  plainness  of  th<»  strncture,  and  one  is  represented 
in  the  engraving  ]Miblislied  in  Miss  Lyon's  uu^moir.  The  building  C4)m- 
mitte<»  for  the  north  wing  was  authorized,  also,  '*to  ei*ect  an  obsi*rva- 
tory  on  the  cent(H'  of  the  main  building,  as  originally  intended,'^  but 
for  want  of  funds  it  was  not  done  till  18(>0. 

The  gymnasium  was  ])uilt  in  18()4-(>5.  It  connects  the  ends  of  the 
north  iind  south  wings,  the  latter  being  t»xtended  at  that  time  to  <'om- 
plete  the  quadrangle.  The  gymnasium  hall  was  80  feet  by  30  and  19  feet 
high,  with  trestle  roof  slightly  arching.  A  gallery  was  added  later. 
It  was  heated  by  steam^  and  the  same  boiler  was  made  to  heat  a  new 
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lanndry.  The  new  i>art  of  tlic  wing  litwl  only  floors  and  Htairways  till 
1807,  because  the  funds  were  needed  more  for  the  water  tower,  which 
was  built  in  1865,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  builtling,  comnuinieating  with 
each  of  its  stories. 

Wood  tires,  in  Franklin  stoves,  were  the  only  means  for  wanning 
private  rooms  till  about  1S(>(),  though  coal  was  used  (*arlier  for  public 
rooms.    But  since  18C8  all  the  buildings  have  l)eeu  heatc^d  by  steam. 

Until  1855  the  original  Heading  room,  20  feet  scjuare,  opening  north- 
ward from  the  tirst  seminary  hall,  had  served  as  library  also.  A  new 
rea<ling  room  was  then  tinislied,  and  the  library  was  enlarged  and  fur- 
nished with  galleries  on  two  sides,  giving  abundant  room  for  the  timely 
addition  of  $2,5()0  worth  of  lM)oks.  In  I8()7  the  number  of  volumcB 
was  about  ;i,(H)().  The  offer  of  a  gift,  of  $I(),()0()  for  books,  by  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Durant,  on  (-ondition  that  a  tire-proof  building  be  erected 
within  3  years,  was  S4»cured  in  1870  by  the  erection  of  a  building  48  feet 
by  3tS,  costing  about  $18,000.  It  has  bay  windows  on  the  east  and 
west,  a  liigh  ceilinl^  and  well-lighted  ah-ov(»s ;  the  furniture  is  of 
carved  Wack  walnut,  and  the  floor  inlaid.  It  is  (connected  with  the 
north  en<l  of  the  main  edifice  by  a  covere«l  corridor  45  feet  in  length, 
protecteil  by  fireproof  doors.  In  188(>-H7  a  room,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  first,  was  aihUnl  at  its  north  end;  it  is  fiUed  with  cases  that  could 
contain  twice  as  many  Imoks  as  tiie  present  number  in  the  library — which 
is  nearly  L'3,0(M) — and  can  be  modified  to  hold  many  thousands  more. 

Many  im])rovements  have  been  made  with  funds  solicited  by  the  stu- 
dents and  fiiculty.  In  hS(»7-(>8  they  obtained  over  $5,000  in  sums  rang- 
ing fi'om  25  cents  to  8100  toward  the  introduction  of  steam  heating  for 
public  and  jirivate  rooms.  Tin*  elevator,  costing  nearly  $5,000,  was 
secured  by  the  sami^  ag(*ncy  in  1S80.  Their  success  in  obtaining  steam 
heating  ins]»ire<l  still  greater  zeal  when  a  separate  building  *br  the 
sciences  becanu*  a  necessity.  In  the  time  of  their  i)rolonged  ett'ort  came 
the  financial  panic  of  1873;  but  the  gift  of  *10,000  from  A.  Lyman  Wil- 
liston,  of  Northampton,  insured  success  and  gave  name  to  the  Lyman 
Williston  Hall,  which  was  de<licated  November  15, 1870.  It  was  00  by 
63  feet,  and  three  stories  above  the  basenuMit,  with  a  wing  14  by  24,  and 
cost  $50,000.  It  stands  a  few  rods  northeast  of  the  main  building  in  the 
shade  of  a  magnifi<i(*nt  black  walnut.  An  achlition,  three  stories  in 
height,  and  about  00  by  44  feet,  with  an  extension  to  the  south  of  20  by 
31,  was  made  at  th<»  northeast  corner  in  1880,  at  the  estimatcwl  cost  of 
$30,000.  The  floors  are  oih'd,  and  the  rooms  are  wainscoted  in  light 
wood  with  natural  finish.  Besides  large  and  well-ai)pointiHl  rooms  for 
lectures  and  rcMritations,  it  has,  on  the  first  floor,  goiid  laboratoriejj  for 
physiology,  zoiUogy,  and  botany,  with  a  biological  reference  library 
between  the  la;=4t  two,  and  small  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  jdiysics; 
in  the  basement,  ichnological  colle<:tions,  a  dissecting  room,  and  an 
aquarium;  <m  the  second  floor,  collections  in  zoiilogy,  mineralogj",  and 
geology,  with  a  set  of  Ward's  geological  casts,  and  special  dass  rooms 
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for  lifcolo^y,  literature,  rhetoric,  and  history,  aud  occupying  the  entire 
ui)i)er  floor  an  art  jrallery,  iuehidinp:  a  large  centnd  room  aud  several 
snialIrT  ones,  containing  a  fine  (collection  of  paintings  by  American  artists, 
co])icsfroni  the  old  masters,  and  casts  of  antique  statues  and  luists;  also 
collections  of  ancient  coins  and  bronzes,  and  of  photographs  and  eu- 
gravings. 

The  laboratories  for  zoology  and  l>otiiny  give  am])le  acx;omm(Nlations 
for  the  present,  and  are  furnished  with  valuable  a]>paratus,  including,' 
twenty  coinpcmnd  and  thirty-six  dissecting  micros<;oi>es,  with  two  tine 
microtomes,  and  other  jwcessorii^s.  The  botaniciil  lalKmitory  lias  valu- 
able drawing  apparatus,  a  fin(».  set  of  French  mmlels,  lately  sui>ph*mentetl 
by  those  manufa<^turt*d  by  Brendel,  of  Berlin ;  also,  a  ccmii)lete  set  of  the 
Kiiy  moii)hological  charts,  an  extensive  herbarium,  and  many  valuable 
RlKvimcns  representing  econcmiical  uses  of  plants. 

Wlu»n  physics  and  chemistry — now  very  much  cramped  for  r<M)m — are 
Hpially  well  acx'ommodated  in  tlu*  new  building,  imperatively  neeticd,  the 
botiinical  d(»partment  will  have  room  to  a<ld  to  it*i  already  large  collec- 
tions the  morphological  herbariiun  which  is  being  ])re]>ared. 

The  astronomical  observatory  was  built  in  hSSl.  From  isr)^\  to  thai 
date,  tlu*  revolving  roof  of  a  very  plain  structure  e^ist  of  the  main  build- 
ing lia<i  sheltered  a  good  telescope  with  a  6-inch  obje<.*t  glass.  In  that 
time  it  had  become  overtoppexl  by  surrounding  tribes,  an<l  the  new  build- 
ing was  ]>la4'4Ml  at  the  scmthwest  of  all  the  others  on  an  ex<*ellent  site 
a<;ross  the  street.  Its  ecpiipment  and  all  th<»,  work  of  its  ere<*tion  wjis 
under  the  sui>ervision  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
who  describes  it  as  follows: 

It  cousiHtH  of  a  tow4*r  with  a  dome  IS  feet  in  diameter  flanked  by  tw«)  win^s,  one 
cxt^-ndinj;  to  tlu^  wt-at  and  one  to  the  nortli.  In  the  dome  is  mounted  a  tine  S-inrh 
eqnatorial  roni]>letely  fitted  out  with  clockwork,  finding  ehiek,  mieroiuet^rs.  speetro- 
wope,  Nolar  eyi'pirce,  etc..  and  ho  arranged  that  the  eirclejs  can  bo  read  and  the 
chiniim  and  tjin^ent  Hcreww  worked  from  the  eyepiece  of  the  inntrunient.  The  oliject 
ghiss  irt  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  Henior  Alvau  Clark,  and  is  one  <»f  the  mcwt 
perfect  Hpceim<-nrt  of  his  art.  In  the  transit  room  is  mounted  a  meridian  circle  by 
Fautli  &  Co.,  of  W.'ishington.  The  instrument  luis  a  teleseoiw  of  3  inches  a])ertni'e, 
and  circles  of  U5  inclws  diameter,  reading  to  seconds  by  two  microseoiN*H.  It  has  a 
reversing  ap])aratns,  and  is  fitted  with  a  ''latitude  level'*  and  micrometer.  sf>  that 
it  can  if  desired  bo  used  :is  a  zenith  tcbssc(»pe.  A  l.lrge  collimator  is  mtHiiited  upon 
a  pirr  soiilh  of  it,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  room  is  a  clock  with  Ihiuison  eHca]>ement, 
also  by  Faiith  A:  Co.,  as  is  the  chronograph,  which  is  mounted  man  acljoiuing  closet. 
Tilt'  observatory  has  also  a  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  and  a  set  of  uicteoruIogicaJ 
apparatus. 

The*  (*ost  of  the  whole,  *l(),(KM),  was  the  gitl  of  A.  L.  Willistoii  in 
nu»nu)ry  ot*a  deceas(»d  son. 

In  the  autumn  of  188li  a  small  greenhouse  wa«  built  at  the  south  end 
of  the  gymnasium,  with  a  gift  of  $500  from  two  of  the  alumniB. 

<  )u  the  purchase,  in  IH8;i,  of  the  place  next  the  seminary  grounds  on 
tin*  north,  once  belonging  to  the  Dwight  family,  the  house  was  made 
over  and  devoted  chieliy  to  classes  for  drawing  and  to  music  rooiii& 
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The  aliinnnn  in  all  parts  (»f  tlio  world,  au<l  others  whom  they  have 
intereste<l,  have.  (M)utribut>iMl  ta  the  e^lloetioiis  in  art  and  the  siiienctes, 
and  in  late  yc^ars  have  imule  many  valuable  a4lditions  to  apparatus  in 
iUfierent  departnu'uts. 

The^liinit  of  valuation  in  the  oripfinal  charter,  :?l(M),(M>0,  was  c^xtended 
in  1800  to  *r><MMMM),  and  in  1887  to  «1,(MM),(MK).  The  e.stimated  value  of 
in^unds,  buihlin;;s,  and  apparatus  in  May,  1880,  wa.s  j^.SnMNN). 

The  ordinary  expens(»s  for  boanl  and  iustruetion  were  nu't  for  50  years 
by  the  eurrent  inrona*  from  <*.haiji^es  for  l>oard  and  tuition.  iMiss  Lyon 
liiul  insisted,  though  not  without  o])positi4m,  on  making  the  (*harf:es 
"fnun  one-half  t4)  one-third  less  than  in  existing  seminaries.''  It  was 
p«irt  of  her  sp(M'ial  design  t-o  put  the  best  advantages  anywheres  to  1h». 
found  within  wnvh  of  the  class  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  them 
and  to  use  them  for  the  ^ood  of  the  worhl;  iu)t  the  richer,  not  the 
|XMU*er,  but  tin*  class  with  moderate  means,  "which  contains  the  main- 
Hfiriii^s  and  wIuh^Is  that  mov(^  the  world."  The  first  year  the  charjje 
for  board  and  tuition  was  $(>4;  the  next  10  years  A(>0,  and  in  1857  it 
w«is  raised  to  j?80;  war  prices  in  18(52  fon^e^l  it  to  }J125;  in  1807  it  was 
fixed  at  $150;  in  1874  at^l75,  and  inclmhMl  fuel,  lights,  and  Ie<'tures, 
which,  till  tlu^n,  had  been  a4lditi<mal.  When  the  college  charter  W4W 
obhiiuiMl  in  18S8  it  was  made  j?-00.  Kxtra  chargers  have  iu?ver  been 
ma^e  for  the  languages,  vocal  music  (in  chisses),  drawing,  or  painting. 

Miss  Lyon  luTself  iu*ver  would  accei)t  mon*  than  a  sidary  of  $2(M)  a 
y«!U'  and  a  honu»  at  the  seminary.  While  she  ilid  not  expiM't  nor  wish 
her  successors  to  n^ceive  so  little,  she  did  t»xpect  to  se(*ure  teachers 
willing,  from  love  of  the  work,  to  a<*(*ept  support  instead  of  <u)inpens2i- 
tion.  And  she  was  not  disappointed;  as  term  bills  have  been  niis<Ml 
Asdaries  have  Imm^u  iui'nnised,  but  they  have  always  been  low,  nui<*.h  less 
than  the  same  pt»rsons  have  frequently  been  otfenMl  elsiiwhen^  As  lat4» 
as  in  1804  the  highest  di4l  iu)t  excee^l  ^MH),  besides  board,  fuel,  and 
lights.  In  1808  the  principal  re^*eived  8425,  the  associate  princii>al 
$375,  and  tlu»  other  teachers  from  j?150  to  .'?;{00  each. 

The  cost  of  board  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  tlu»  students'  gi\ing 
each  aft  hour  a  day — under  the  supernsion  of  matron  and  faculty — to 
the  daily  work  of  the  household.  For  a  long  time*  it  was  all  done  in 
this  way,  but  of  late  years  help  is  hired  for  the  heavier  work. 

This  fe<iture  of  the  original  plan  was  the  one  most  ridi(*uled  and  has 
always  been  least  underst^Nxl.  Its  design  was  not  to  tC/jich  housework — 
home  Wiis  the  plact*  for  that.  Pecuniary  considerations  lirst  suggej*ted 
it  as  a  means  for  h\ssening  outlay,  not  for  defra>'ing  expenses.  Hut  in 
its  usefulness  for  S4»1f-help  and  the  formation  of  good  habits,  Miss  Lytm 
saw  80  much  stronger  reasons  in  its  favor,  evc^i  before  it  was  put  to 
test,  that  she  seldom  alluded  to  its  economy,  jind  afterward  often  siiid: 

If  (lollarH  and  coiitH  nlouo  wore  conroniocl  wo  would  drop  it  at  onco;  thu  depart- 
ment 18  too  conipliciitcd  and  rc<piire8  too  mucli  care  to  be  continued  were  it  not  for 
ita  great  ndvnnt:iK<-H. 
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Once  only  has  help  1hm»u  reroived  from  tlie  State.  During  the  war  a 
debt  U^kI  l>een  jiceimmlating  and  ai<l  was  asked  in  1864.  The  legisla- 
tive eonimittee  uuaniuiously  report/ed  the  opinion — 

That  th«  Mount  Uolyoko  Sominury  is  ttinineiitly  worthy  of  lej^irtlative  njcogiiitiou 
and  of  tho  patrouag«^  of  the  StaUi  in  a  grant  of  money  from  any  fnntUi  that  van  b*^ 
applied  t^)  educational  pnrpoMtss  of  this  eharai'ter;  that  in  propriety  and  strength  (»f 
claim  it  falls  not  below  thasc  institutions  of  learning  which  have  been  therecipienr-^ 
of  material  assistance  from  the  State. 

Yet  the  ^raut  was  not  obtained,  probably  beeause  of  the  demands  for 
th(»  war  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  affairs.  In  1866  the  effort  wa.-^ 
renewed,  but  though  the  committee  rei)orted  favorably  the  bill  did  not 
pass.  In  IS08  the  debt  liad  become  $25,(KX),  and  the  trustees  asked  for 
a  grant  of  $4(),0(M).  The  cx)mmitte<5  on  education  gave  as  reasons  in 
favor:  The  high  standard  of  scholarship  an<l  character;  the  great  num 
ber  of  teachers  trained;  the  value  of  the  household  work  in  honoring 
labor  and  forming  habits  of  system,  fidelity,  and  self-help;  the  low 
charges  for  so  superior  advantages;  and  the  liberality  of  the  State  to 
its  colleges  for  men — naming  among  late  in^a*nc€S  the  grant  in  1859  of 
$50,000  to  Tufts  College,  and  $25,000  eaeh  to  Amherst  and  Williams 
Colleges,  and  VVilbraham  Academy;  and  in  1865,  $10,000  to  Amherst 
Agricultural  College. 

The  (committees  of  education  and  finance  both  reported  unanimously 
in  favor  of  a  bill  granting  the  petition,  and  it  was  passed,  though  even 
then  there  were  legislators  who  demurred  at  aiding  institutions  for 
wcmum.  ^ 

The  grant  paid  the  debt,  completed  the  amount  needed  to  introduce 
steam-heating,  and  secured  the  building  of  the  fireproof  library,  and 
with  it  the  gift  for  books  offered  on  this  condition.  Since  that  time  no 
debt  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

The  grounds  have  been  much  enlarged  by  donations  for  the  purpost\ 
To  the  gift  in  1880  of  Goodnow  Park — a  tract  of  about  30  acre^s — ^a  per- 
manent fund  for  its  improvement  was  added  by  the  same  donor,  E.  A. 
Goodnow,  of  Worcester. 

Early  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
students;  but  before  1872  it  amounted  only  to  $5,000;  it  has  since  in 
cre^ised  to  $58,000.  In  1882,  Homer  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  and  in 
1884,  Kdward  Smith,  of  Enfield,  gave  eaeh  $5,000,  with  the  reqnest 
that  its  income  be  loaned  rather  than  given.  Bequests  amountiug  to 
$10,000,  with  a  legacy  of  $20,000  received  in  1883  from  John  B.  Eldridgts 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  another  of  the  same  amount  in  1885  from  Eber 
Gridley,  also  of  Hartford,  constitute  a  fund  whose  income  is  used  for 
general  purposes. 

In  1871,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Tolman,  formerly  associate  principal,  left  a  sum 
whose  income  should  be  used  for  special  grants  to  teachers  for  health 
or  study. 

Three  others  friends  have  given  $1,000  ejieh,  of  which  $1,000  irwfirou 
Charles  Boswell,  of  West  Hartford,  Coun.,  for  the  library. 
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For  hsilf  a  century  the  Keniiiiary  did  its  work  without  a  department 
endowed.  In  1887  the  ahiinuie  niiule  a  jubilee  ^itlb  of  $20,0(K),  to  be 
called  the  ''Mary  Lyon  fund,"  for  endowing  the  chair  of  the  principal. 
Since  tliat  time  §i:i,(MM)  has  been  received  for  general  endowment. 

A  colh»p»  diarter  having;  been  obtained  and  work  on  the  college  bsisis 
having  be«i:un,  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  soon  be  secured  for  needed 
endowments  in  all  departments. 

The  i)ermauent  funds,  January  1,  181K),  foot  up  as  follows: 

For  aiding  HtiKlcnt.s: 

Education  fund $58,000 

Homer  Mcrriani  loan  fund 5,000 

Edward  Smith  loan  fund 5, 000 

$68,000 

For  ^ent-ral  pur])o»eH: 

Eldridg*^  b«queHt 20, 000 

Gri<lh;y  be<iui»st 20, 000 

Otlmr  i)equi'8tii 10, 000 

50,000 

For  ondownnint : 

Mary  Lyon  fund 20, 000 

General  endownumt  fund 13, 000 

33,000 

Tolman  fund 3, 640 

Goodnow  Park  fund 5, 000 

no8 well  fund 1, 000 

Fobes  fund ^ 1, 000 

George  Merriam  fund 1, 000 

162,640 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

Wy  Makiox  Helton  GriLi>. 

Wt»ll('sl(\v  (!ollo<^(*  lias  Ihhmi  in  opcTatioii  14  ye^rs.  It.wiis  founded  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  V.  Duraiit,  of  Boston.  They  hiul  lost  au  only  and  idol- 
ized son,  and  had  piined,  through  the  gi*cat  grief  of  hiH  illness  aiul 
death,  the  one,  a  radical  <'onversion  to  Christianity,  the  other,  a  com- 
ph»ter  <:onstMTation  to  Iliui  who  wsis  already  her  cliosen  Master.  Their 
intens(»  parental  feeling  flowed  outward  to  childi-on  in  general,  and  le<l 
them  to  d(;vote  the  gr(»4it  fortune  which  would  have  been  their  sou's,  tn 
the  establishment  of  some  Christian  institution  for  the  young.  At  first 
they  thought  only  of  a  s4*liool  for  boys  or  girls.  But  as  they  8tndie<l 
farther  into  the  subje^rt  of  education  in  the  Unitotl  Stat-ea,  they  saw  that 
tln»  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  country  had  passed  almost  wholly  into 
the  hauils  of  women,  who  were  in  many  castas  not  adequately  preiuire<l 
for  the  work,  while  the  means  of  training  them  were  to  a  large  dcgrt*e 
lacking.  The  higher  education  of  wonuMi  thus  stood  out  as  an  e8]KM:ially 
lit  objiM-t  for  their  beneficen<*e.  While  they  had  this  matter  in  mind, 
Mr.  Duraiit  accepted  a  position  as  tnist-i^e  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 
Tin'  (»anH»st  piety  which  they  found  prevailing  there  was  so  in  acoonl- 
ance  with  their  own  views  that  they  sought  to  duplicate  it  in  the  institu- 
tion which  they  w<»re  about  to  found,  and  for  which  they  were  alresidy 
planning  such  advanced  courses  of  study  as  should  make  it  the  intel- 
lectual equal  of  the  colleges  for  young  men. 

They  were  both  exce]>tioiudly  (pialified  for  the  great  work  wliich  had 
thus  taken  deiinite  sIia]K>.  Mr.  Dunint  had  In^n  a  distingnishecl  law- 
yer, the  rumored  successor  to  the  honors  of  his  beloved  friend,  Rufus 
Choate.  But  at  his  son's  death  he  gave  up  his  legal  practice  forever, 
and  d(» voted  himself  to  tlu»  <*ause  of  religicm,  winning  much  success  as 
a  lay  preacher.  While  his  enthralling  i>ower  over  a  jury  is  still  one  of 
the  traditions  of  the  ^Massachusetts  bar,  and  w-hile  many  of  our  church 
circles  keep  vivid  memories  of  his  im))assioned  pleadings  for  the  souls 
of  men,  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  his  tiistes  were  above  all  lit 
erary,  and  that  a  scholar's  life  would  have  been  his  preference  f¥om  the 
beginning.  Yet  this  fact  is  needed  to  account  for  the  final  direction  of 
his  energy. 
420 
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Mrs.  Durant,  who  survives  bim,  is  a  lady  of  vigorous  mind  and  i-c- 
markably  varicnl  culture,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  loyal  Christian  woman. 
With  a  natun^  as  strong  as  her  husband's,  she  balane^l  his  rare  idealism 
by  a  unicpie  executive  ])0wer.  Aside  from  her  labors  at  the  college,  she 
is  the  honored  head  of  the  Boston  Young  Women's  (7hristian  Associa- 
tion, and  her  loving  wisdom  is  seen  in  a  host  of  other  charities. 

At  the  time  of  their  son's  death,  in  IHGIJ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  already 
owuhI  a  large  ])roi)erty  in  the  village  of  Wt»llesley,  where  they  si)ent 
their  summers^  and  on  one  of  whose  beautiful  hills  they  were^  jdanning 
to  establish  a  homestead.  After  deciding  to  build  the  "sennnary,"  as 
they  at  first  called  their  new  unch^rtaking,  they  kept  on  making  ju- 
dicious ])urchases  and  improveuients,  until  they  had  in  re^idiness  amag- 
niticent  park  of  3(M)  acres,  rich  in  its  natural  vari(»ty  of  hill,  glen,  and 
meadow,  and  bord(»ring  on  the  ])ictur(»S(pu»  little  lake  whose  shores 
fornu^rly  witnesscnl  the  preaching  of  Jolin  Eliot  to  the  Indians.  A  high 
hill  innnediati^ly  overlooking  the  lake  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  j)ro- 
jM^swl  structure,  and  on  th(»  1 1th  of  Sej)teniber,  1871,  the  corner  stone 
was  lai<l  by  Mrs.  Durant,  without  any  i>ublic  cereuKmy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Durant  and  the  workmen  alone  taking  jiart  in  the  service.  A  portion 
of  the  inscription  in  the  Bible  which  was  placed  in  the  corner  stone 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  WcUesley  (college  was  foundtMl: 

"ThiH  buihliiij;  id  humbly  (bMli«;ut«»(l  to  out  Ht'jivfiily  FatluT,  with  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  He  may  always  Im^  tirst  in  everything?  in  this  inHtituti(m;  that  His  word 
may  be  faithfully  taught  h»?re,  and  that  He  will  use  it  as  a  menus  of  leadiuj^  pre- 
<-ious  souls  to  thi*  Ijord  .lesus  Christ.  **Exeept  the  Lord  huild  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vnin  that  build  it.*' 

A  full  de^cri])ti()n  of  this  grand  structure  may  be  fouml  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  August,  1S76.  Its  architect  was  flammatt  Billings,  the 
designer  of  tin*  Plymouth  Monuiuent.  It  is  a  fcmrstory  brick  build- 
ing with  mansanl  roof,  having  freestone  trimmings,  and  lulornwl  with 
towers,  jMU'clies,  and  ori(d  windows.  It  mea^sures  475  feet  in  length, 
by  15()  in  extr<»me  width,  and  was  <lesigned  t^)  ac(H)mmodate  .SIH) 
students  and  a  fa^'ulty  of  .'^0.  Its  plan  is  a  (hmble  Latin  cross,  with  a 
large  well  in  the  c(»nter,  which  opens  up  to  a  huge  skylight  in  the 
r<K)f,  thus  increasing  the  cheerful  light  of  the  halls  and  corridors, 
and  with  two  smaller  wells  in  the  cross-(^orridors  at  the  ends.  It  con- 
tains a  fresco(Ml  chapel  i)rovide(l  with  a  valuabh*  organ,  a  fine  librarj^ 
arrang<'d  w^ith  the  utuiost  care  for  tin*  convenience  and  i)lea«ure  of 
its  frecpienters;  a  gymnasium,  an  art  gallery,  ])arIors,  dining  rocnn, 
kitchen,  et<;.,  besides  extensive  laboratories,  recitation  rrwuns,  and  suites 
of  privati^  rooms  for  fa<*jdty  and  students.  Kspecdal  attention  w^as 
l)aid  to  hygiene  in  its  construction  and  furnishing.  Its  drainage  is  most 
thorough;  it  is  heate<l  by  steam  by  the  metluKl  of  indirect  ra<liatiou, 
and  lightnl  by  gas  miule  upon  the  premises  and  carried  into  every 
room.  All  its  water  comes  from  artesian  wells.  But  the  first  point 
that  strikes  the  newcomer  at  Wellesley  is  the  exceeding  beauty  with- 
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out  and  witliiii.    The  fonii<lei*a  wished  especially  to  impress  upon  the 
Btudents  the  truth  that  the  most  profound  religious  cousHtratiou  and 
the  liighc^st  intellectual  work  are  friends,  not  enemies,  to  beauty  of 
every  sort.    They  therefore  calli^  in  some  of  the  elioicest  dehgbt*  of 
nature  and  art.  for  the  aesthetic  training  of  these  adoptetl  ehildreu« 
who  have  well  named  their  alma  mater  *'The  College  Beautiful."    A 
few  examples  will  illustrate.    An  immense  eluster  of  tropical  plants 
gi»owing  in  a  marble  basin,  gr(*ets  th<»eye  from  the  front  <h)or.    A  large 
number  of  line  ])aintings  and  statues,  some  of  them  by  great  mastery 
are  seattcre<l  through  the  corridors  and  jmblic  rooms,  that  the  inmates 
may  learn  to  <listinguish  exc(»llen<'e  by  <laily  ass(M*iation.     In  I8S0  a 
sumll  reception  r<M)m  was  fitted  up  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Browning,  a  scholar 
of  their  own  sex  toward  whom  the  veneration  of  the  students  could 
wisely  l>e  <lirected.     In  a  cpiiet  re<'ess,  against  a  ba<-kgr(mnd  of  ridi, 
dark  drapery,  stan<ls  the  excjuisite  bust  of  the  woman-]»oet^  made  es^ie- 
cially  for  the  college  by  iMr.  W.  W.  Stxu'y.    There  are  three  staiuetl- 
glass  windows,  containing  i<leal  ])ortraits  of  Aurora  Leigh,  Lady  Ger- 
aMine,  and  Little  Kllie;  the  walls  are  hung  with  an  clalnmitely  painted 
and  emb<»ssed  ]>a])er,  in  imitation  of  Venetian  stamped  leather;  the  frieze 
consists  of  154  se])arate  oil  ])aintings  of  flowers;  a  heavy  Turkish  i-ug  cov- 
ers the  floor,  and  nearly  every  article  of  furniture  is  a  costly  cuiiosity. 

In  1870,  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  work  was  begun  u]Mm  the 
building,  a  charter  to  incor])orate  the  Wellesley  Female  Seminary  had 
be^Mi  o]>tained  from  the  Massachusett'S  legislature.  The  original  trus- 
te4»s  under  this  charter  were  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  president;  Hon.  William 
(Martin,  then  governor  of  the  State;  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  Rev.  Ilowanl 
(.'rosliy,  Hrv.  X.  (».  Clark,  Mr.  Abner  Kingman,  and  Mr.  and  Mi*s.  I)u- 
rant.  In  1S7.'5  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Wellesley 
College,  after  much  reluctance  on  the  i)art  of  the  founders,  who  feare<l 
that  it  might  s(hmu  too  ambitious;  and  in  the  same  year  the  college 
grounds  and  buildings  were  formally  made  over  to  the  cor])oration  by 
Mr.  Durant,  with  certain  reservations  for  Mrs.  Durant  during  her  life. 
In  1S77  an  act  was  ]>assed  authorizing  the  institution  ^Ho  grant  such 
honorary  testimonials,  and  confer  such  honors,  degrees,  and  diploma}^ 
as  are  granted  or  conferred  by  any  university,  college,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  this  (-ommon wealth.'' 

In  Sei»teniber,  1875,  the  completed  building  was  opened  to  students. 
Miss  Ada  L.  Howard,  a  formc^r  instnu'tor  at  Mount  llolyoke,  and  a 
teacher  of  many  years'  exj)erience,  had  been  ap]K)int(Ml  president.  The 
faculty,  aside  fr(»m  the  geiith^man  in  charge  of  the  department  of  music, 
consisted  of  between  20  and  30  ladies,  9  of  them  ])rofessors,  who  had 
been  chosen  with  much  care  from  th<»  s])eeiiilists  in  diffen»nt  fields  of 
knowledge.  The  uni»recedente<l  and  ex<*lusive  choice  of  women  for 
theses  high  ])ositions  was  daringly  made.  It  was  intende<l  to  pit>ve  the 
mental  powers  of  t\w  sex  by  their  success  in  government  and  instruc- 
tion, as  Avell  as  by  the  students'  attainments.    This  feature,  i\ith  a  few 
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hiinor  excoptioiis,  is  (rontiiuiod  at  WoUesloy  to-day,  aiul  its  vindication 
may  In?  sought  in  the  liist4)ry  of  tin*  place. 

Only  two  of  the  oriprinal  professors  now  remain  in  the  faculty,  and  of 
these  only  one  was  in  residence  durin^j  tlie  first  year,  Miss  Susan  M. 
Ilallowell,  M.  A.,  who  tills  the  chair  of  botany.  Miss  Hallowell  is  one  of 
those  women  whose  sterling  ability  has  been  test4Hl  bj'  the  obstiMile.s 
they  have  overcome  in  the  stni/i^^le  for  advanced  trainin<^,  at  a  time 
l)efore  the  doors  of  American  c^dle^es  were  ojiciumI  to  them.  After  sev- 
eral ye^irs  of  unusually  successful  teax^hin^  in  the  Bangor  hijjh  scIhkiI, 
she  devote<l  herself  exclusively  to  botany,  and  stiulie<l  under  eminent 
instructors  at  Penikese,  at  </ambri<lp*,  and  at  Berlin,  besides  doin;;  a 
great  deal  of  work  by  herself.  She  has  built  up  the  stronjjest  de])art- 
ment  in  natural  scien<*e  at  Wcllesley,  and  one  of  which  the  institution 
is  justly  i)roud. 

The  college  opened  with  3()0  students,  who  hiwl  been  clu)sen  from  a 
much  larger  numlK^r  of  api)licants.  But  when  these  .'^00  ha^l  Ihhmi  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  were  re^idy 
for  collegiate  study.  The  comparative  nov<»lty  of  such  study  for  women, 
the  almost  total  lii<?k  of  litting  schools,  and  the  difliculty  of  connect 
clasKificati<m  upon  the  s(*anty  data  furnished  in  advance  by  the  candi- 
dates, had  combiniMl  to  pro<luce  this  result.  The  fitting  of  the  unpre- 
pare<1  majority  was  a  problem.  But  "Mr.  Duraut's  plan  was  flexible 
enough  to  ImmkI  to  this  need,  strong  enough  to  bide  its  time  for  full 
expausicm.  In  its  earliest  years  the  college  was  thus  compelled  to  be 
largely  a  great  })rej)aratory  scIkkiI,  but  only  in  those  years,  for  the  first 
calendar  issued  announ<*ed  advanced  requirements  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics for  Ciich  succ<MMling  year,  until  in  1S81  full  i)reparati(m  in  Latin, 
Grec^k,  and  mathematics  would  be  reipiired  for  entrance  to  the  fresh- 
man class.  Following  closely  on  this  came  another  announ<;ement  to 
the  effe<*t  that  no  preparatory  students  would  be  received  after  188(), 
and  in  Septc^mlxu-  of  that  your  the  college  found  itself  freed  from  the 
encumbrance  of  a  heavy  secondary  schmil  and  n»a<ly  t4)  buihl  uj)  it** 
legitimate)  deiiartments."* 

In  the  light  of  thesi*  facts  it  is  interesting  to  tra<'e  the  rapid  ndvance 
in  the  standard  of  admission.  In  1875  it  was  as  follows:  Latin  gram- 
mar, including  prosody ;  two  lMM)ks  each  of  Ca»sar  an<l  Virgil,  two  orati<ms 
of  Cicero,  arithmetic,  algcbni  through  cpiadratic  tMpiations,  five  b<M)ks  of 
Ijoomis's  geometry,  mcMlcrn  :nid  j physical  geography.  In  1S77  the  re- 
fpiire<l  Latin  had  already  been  more  t  hau  d<mbled.  In  1S70  it  reached  its 
present  ])oint,  including  four  books  of  ( 'a»sar,  six  of  Virgil,  seven  orations 
of  Cicero,  and  i)rosi»  composition.  By  way  of  encouragement,  prizes  of 
$25<)  esMjh  were  giv(»n  by  Mr.  Durant  in  1S7S  an<l  the  t^  following  years 
to  the  student  who  (Mitered  the  freshman  class  lM»st  fitted  in  (Jreek, 


•This  and  a  succi'fdiiijf  cxtriict  aro  taken  from  tlir  admirable  Hketch  of  the  earlier 
hifltory  of  Wellesley,  written  hy  MiHS  Isabella  L.  P'reneh  of  the  elass  of  1883,  and 
prefixed  to  the  lirHt  r<lition  of  thr  Alumnoi  Record. 
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Latin,  jumI  uint1ioinati<*s,  and  tliore  were  iulditioDal  prizes  for  full  pre*])- 
aration  in  (inM»k,  though  tliis  <lid  not  become  obligatory  till  ISSl.  Tin* 
ground  eovercMl  was  the  same  as  at  ])resent:  Grammar,  prose  coiu]k»- 
sition,  and  tliree  )KH)ks  ea4'U  of  the  Anabasis  and  the  Iliad.  (Caudidatos 
for  the  scientitic  eourse  have  always  been  allowed  to  substitute  prejia- 
ration  in  modern  hmgnages  for  that  in  (Ireek.)  This  advaue^,  with  tlit* 
ad<lition  of  ratio,  ])roj>orti<m,  and  progression  in  algelmi,  raised  the 
standard  of  a<lmission  to  its  ])resent  ]M>int,  with  the  exeeption  of  im- 
portant re(|uirements  in  Knglish  and  history,  which  were.begnu  for  the 
most  j)art  in  \HS:)  and  1S84. 

As  they  now  stand,  tlie  requirements  in  classics  and  mathcmatie^^  are 
the  same  at  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Vassiir,  while  the  only  difference  at 
Hryn  Mawr  is  the  ad<lition  of  one  more  b(M)k  of  Xenophon.  At  Yale  the 
mathematics  is  id(»ntical;  the  Latin  adds  Virgil's  Buc4>liej^  and  Ovid's 
Metamor]»hoses,  l>nt  droi)s  two  orations  of  Cicero;  the  GrtH?k  is  the  sjime 
as  at  15ryn  Mawr.  Harvard  can  not  Justly  be  compared  with  the  thi-e<* 
sisters  in  classics,  as  its  basisof  examination  is  different,  but  it  demands 
less  mathematics  than  they.  Wellesley  is  in  the  foremost  niuk  of 
Am(»rican  institutions  in  Knglish  rciiuirements  and  modem  langiniges. 
bnt  it  stands  with  Yale  and  Vassar  in  denninding  no  science  ^kH  yet. 

Though  tlic  coHcgiatc  department  at  Wellesley  was  small  at  first,  it 
maintain<Ml  its  due  im])o]tancc,  and  am])le  provision  wa^  made  for  its 
work.  Tli(»  elective  system  inevailed  from  the  first.  To  the  frt'shuien 
of  lS7r>  tive  <M)nrscs  were  oj)en,  though  tlie  studies  for  the  first  year 
were  nearly  the  same  in  all.  These  were  a  general  chissieal  coui'se,  a 
scientiti(*  course,  and  ccmrses  for  honors  in  classics,  mathematics,  ami 
modern  hmgnages. 

Th<»  general  classical  course  was  similar  to  that  most  commonly  pur- 
sued in  young  nu^rs  colleges.  Mathematics  and  Latin  became  elective 
after  the  tirst  term  of  the  soj)homore  year,  which  completed  the  Avork 
in  splMM'ical  trigouDnu'try  and  tlu^  study  of  Livy  and  Horace.  Though 
(ireek  was  at  that  time  altogether  elective,  the  higher  Avork  in  the 
(classics  was  arranged  larg<»ly  for  students  in  this  course.  It  inelude«l 
in  Grc4*k,  after  the  freshman  wcnk  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  in  Plato's 
AjM)logy,  selertions  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  and 
Aristotlej  Plato's  Hcpubli<*;  tive  plays  from  the  gn»at  dramatist-s,  and 
prose  composition  throughout  the  course.  The  Latin  embnu'cd  selec- 
tions from  Tatitus  and  Juv<'nal,  Plant  us'  Captivi,  (Mcero  l)e  Ofiieiis  and 
l)e  <)rat<»rc,  selections  from  Lucretius,  .Martial,  and  the  l>Tic  pwt^ 
niediii'val  hymns,  4  years  of  jn'ose  comjxisition,  and  2  of  vei'se.  One 
s<'ience  was  rec|uir(Ml  in  each  year — from  th(^  sophomores,  chemistry; 
from  the  juniors,  physi<'s;  from  th<^  seniors,  gtndogy,  followed  by  astron- 
omy. Modern  languages  eould  l)e  cl(»ctefl.  This  course  Avas  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  students.  They  were  encouraged  in  so  doing  by  Mr. 
Durant,  wh(»  realized  tlu>  importance  of  fine  chussical  work  in  establish- 
ing the  rank  ot  the  new  nistituti(Ui. 
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The  Gr(H*k  department  owes  its  su(».ce,HS  in  lar^e  nieii8ure  U^  its  tirst 
heiul,  l*i<)l'.  Miiry  E.  H()rt^)n,  who  oc^eupitnl  its  chair  lor  12  years.  Since 
her  resitj^nation,  in  1887,  sh(5  hius  been  appointij^l  one  of  the  c^jUe^e 
board  of  visitors.  Her  su(!cessor  is  Prof.  A.  i\  Ohapin,  u.  A.,  of  Mi(!hij^an 
University.  Miss  (Uiapin  is  a  classical  teacher  of  ninch  experiem^e, 
])oth  inside  and  ontside  of  Wellesley,  and  her  methods  resembh*,  l>oth 
in  tine  insi|^ht  and  carc^fnl  tlnisli,  those  of  the  self  imwle  scholar  who 
]>rece(hMl  her.  The  hea4  of  the  Latin  dei)artment  is  Prof.  F.  K.  Lonl. 
8he  recMMved  her  classical  edn(*ation  in  her  father's  library,  and  taught 
Gre(»k  and  Latin  for  0  years  at  Vassar  before  acce})tinff  her  ])resent 
position.  Both  these  dei)artments  are  distin^nished  in  the  collejife  for 
sound  scholarship,  accuracy,  and  attention  to  comparative  philology, 
while  the  two  rare  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity 
are  venerat<Ml  by  the  youn;;i:<*r  members  of  the  faculty,  one  of  whom 
lia.s  happily  compared  them  and  their  fellows  to  haud-wrou<rht  hw*e,  in 
distinction  from  the  ma4*hin(»-made  article  which  it  is  so  easy  to  get. 

The  sc»ientiti('  course,  how<n:(T,  became  both  prominent  and  ]>o])ular 
before  many  years  had  i>ass(Ml.  The  founders  of  Wellesley  realized 
with  surprising  clearness  the  marvellous  advance  in  natural  science 
which  the  century  had  already  witnessed,  and  foresaw  to  some  extent 
the  rapid  progress  whi<»h  has  since  been  miule.  They  therefore  i)ro- 
vided  the  colh^ge  at  the  outset  with  unusual  advantages  in  the  way  of 
laborat^iries  and  ai>paratus,  j)articularly  in  the  departments  of  chem- 
istry aiul  physics,  where  they  would  be  newled  tirst. 

The  students'  jdiysical  laboratory  is  very  large,  and  is  divided  iiito 
eight  sei>arate  rooms  and  alcoves,  including  a  dark  room  for  photome- 
try and  another  tor  i»hotograi)hy.  The  sui)erb  ap])aratus  was  selected 
with  great  care  at  home  and  abroiul.  The  electrical  cmttit  is  espe^'ially 
complet43  and  <jhoice.  The  dei)artmeut  has  also  a  large  lecture  room, 
oxyhydrogen  lantern,  an<l  pork-lnmiere.  The  ])rofessor  of  physicrs  and 
physical  astronomy  is  Miss  8.  F.  Whiting.  Her  father  was  the  i>riuci- 
]>al  of  an  a^'iulemy  and  taught  science;  as  his  pupil  and  assistant,  she 
caught  the  scientitic  <»nthusiasm  when  yet  a  child.  She  was  graduat4Hl 
from  Ingham  University,  and  afterwards  taught  both  at  Ingham  an<l  at 
Dr.  West's  school  in  Brooklyn,  where  she  wa,s  associates!  with  the  late 
honored  Miss  l>righam.  She  i)ursued  her  spe<*ialty  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  before  coming  to  Wellesh»y,  and  has  since 
adde<l  to  her  wide  familiarity  with  her  subject  by  work  in  the  labora- 
t4)rie^of  the  Berlin  and  Il(»idelberg  rniversities. 

The  <lei)artm<»nt  of  chemistry  has  two  laboratories,  one  for  general  ex- 
IM^riments,  the  other  for  (pialitati  ve  and  quantitative  analysis.  Each  stu- 
dent has  a  separate  desk,  and  is  jirovided  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
and  reagent**.  A  miueralogical  labc»ratory  was  fitt^  u]>  in  1878-79, 
in  which  eiU'li  place  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  blowpipe  tools  and 
other  conveniences.  Por  several  years,  the  instruction  in  these  brancihes 
wa8  under  the  chiirge  of  the  thorough  and  experienced  teacher,  Prof. 
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Maria  S.  Eaton.  It  is  now  committed  wholly  to  three  of  her  papils, 
Welle»ley  Alumnae  of  the  chxss  of  '80.  All  of  them  have  done  advance 
work  since  taking  their  degrees,  and  in  particular  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, Associate  Prof.  ( <.  F.  Roberts,  lias  pursued  her  studies  ex- 
tensively in  ('ambridge,  Mass.,  and  Cambridge,  England. 

Wellesley  vai^  the  first  college  in  the  Unit<Mi  Stirtes  to  establish  a 
chair  of  biology,  which  it  did  in  187H-79,  and  called  t4>  it  Miss  Emily 
Nunn,  now  Mrs.  ( ■.  ( ).  Whitman.  Tliis  work  was  rwugauized  in  188.*),anil 
\tA  accomiiKMlations  were  increased.  There  are  now  three  biological  lab- 
orat4)ries,  with  dissecting  and  compound  nii<*ros(M»jH»s  for  ea<*h  student, 
and  many  valuable  accessories.  The*  hea<l  of  the  department  is  Prof. 
M.  A.  Willcox.  A  graduate  of  the  Salem  ^'ormal  School,  Miss  Wilh^)X 
spent  some  years  in  g(»neral  teaching,  giving  uj)  her  summers  to  s<!ieu- 
tific  study  under  the  b(»st  instru(*tion.  Like  the  ]>rofessor  of  i>hysicii, 
she  mjwle  further  ])reparation  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology before  coming  to  till  her  ])resent  position.  She  also  studied  for 
2  years  at  the  University  of  ('ambridge,  England. 

The  s(!ientitic  course*  at  Wt»llesley  providers  f(n'  a  wide  range  of  work 
on  the  subjects  abovc^  mcnti<uicd,  on  botany  and  on  geology,  with  some 
o])portunity  for  modern  langtuiges  and  other  electives.  Instruction  Ie 
these  branches  has  from  the  tirst  been  given  exclusively  by  lectures. 
Text-books  arc*  used  only  for  reference.  Systematic  lalmratory  pnu*ti(re 
is  recpiircd  of  each  student.  An  <mt line  of  the  lirst  year  of  botanical 
work,  as  done  by  the  ])ioneer  classes,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  Welles- 
ley  m(*thods  in  science.  Aftei'  a  general  introductory  le<*ture  (*ame  the 
study  of  leaves.  Several  sets  of  specinuMis  wer(»  distributed  to  the 
m<*mb(»rs  of  the  class,  who  were  re<[uired  to  sketch  each  kind,  and  write 
out  devScrii)tions  from  observation.  Afterwarrls  they  learned  the  tei*h- 
nical  descrij)tive  t(*rms  from  h»ctun»s  on  leaf  morphology.  Next  came 
the  histology  and  physiology  of  leaves;  then  phyljotaxy.  The  succeed- 
ing work  on  stems  and  roots  was  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  genni- 
nation,  made  fiom  a  variety  of  seeds  in  <litterent  stages  of  advancement, 
sketched  by  th(*  aid  of  the  micros(*ope.  The  flower  wa^  studied  in  detail, 
like  the  leaf,  with  sj>ecial  attention  to  the  morphology  of  the  essential 
organs,  including  adai)tations  for  cross  polliuati(m.  The  colors,  shaiies, 
and  ])erfuines  of  flowers  were  discussed  in  thcMr  relations  to  insects. 
Then  canu*  seeds,  fiuits,  and  their  dissemination;  lastly,  the  chissifica- 
tion  of  i)lants.  A  large  number  of  flowers  were  analyze<l  duiing  the 
year,  but  the  students  wt^re  taught  to  consider  this  only  one  braneh  of 
botanical  work.  They  were  re(juired  t4>  sketch  every  object  studie<l  in 
the  laboratory,  and  occasionally  to  lecture  on  the  r<*sult«  of  their  own 
observations.     Each  was  exi)ected  to  start  an  herbarium  of  fifty  species. 

The  scientific  course  was  supi)lenu^nted  by  the  work  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Soci(^ty,  whi(^h  was  organizcMl  early  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege, and  has  i)roved  itself  (eminently  uselul  and  su(^*«S8ful.  The  col- 
lection of  microseoi>es  is  a  fin(»  one,  and  now  numbers  ^'ninety-nine,  in- 
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cliiiliii«|:  a  Polari  mu»rosof)iH»,  niid  oin'!  ospocially  aUaptod  to  the  stndy 
of  rook  siM*ti(His.  Then*  is  a  lar»j:r  battery  of  t^bjcctives,  raii^injc  "i 
power  from  (»ii(»  twenty-fifth  iiieh  <h»wn,  aiul  a  variety  of  aeeessoiy  ap- 
])aratus/' 

The.  courses  tor  honors  in  (•lassi<*s.  niatheiuaties,  and  modern  lan- 
ffuaj?es  are  suifieiently  iiulieated  l»y  th<Mr  names. 

It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  none  of  the  Hnes  of  work  thus  ar- 
ran«;(Ml  h»ft  any  opportunity  to  those  who  ])ursued  th^MU  for  the  study 
of  music  and  art,  which  is  so  im]>ortant  to  th<'  g^eneral  culture  of  youn;^ 
W(mu*n.  To  me<»t  this  ikmmI  th(»  truste<*s  established,  in  187.S,  the  5- 
ye^irs'  course  with  music,  which  '*enabh»s  those  who  take  it  to  graduate 
in  any  of  the  reijular  college  couises  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a 
HC'ientitH',  musical  <Mlucation,"  l>y  makin;^:  music  one  of  their  ordinary 
studies  ami  distributing^  theii-  other  work  t1irou<<:h  r»  years  instead  of  4. 
The  plan  proved  admirably  adapted  to  its  ol)j<»ct,  and  a  .Vyears'  course 
with  art,  on  a  likc^  basis,  was  introduced  in  1S71>. 

All  the  students,  whatever  else  tlicy  mi^^ht.  eh>ct,  wen-s  required  to 
study  the  niblethrou;»hont  the  course,  tt)  take  ])hilosophy  in  the  senioi" 
yeiir,  and  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  history,  Ihi^^lish  lit- 
erature, and  com})osition.  Tlu^  development  of  strong  scholarship  in 
Enjflish  branches,  indccil,  was  one  of  Mr.  I )urant's  especial  aims  for  the 
<tollep\  He  was  in  love  with  his  mother  ton«^ue  and  indi<^niant  at  what 
lie  felt  to  be  the  unrcasonabh*  nej^^hM-t  of  Kn<;lish  in  our  hi;;:her  institu- 
tions of  learnin;^',  com]»ar(Ml  with  tlu'  attention  lavished  ui>on  forei«ifn 
hu)^ua<^es. 

The  dei)artmeut  of  rhetoric  an<1  essay,  startin;ir  i»erforce  in  a  day  ot 
small  thin<^s,  n<»w  cooperatt's  with  those*  of  literature,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  in<*ludcs  in  its  work  the  study  of  An<»:lo-Saxon.  Prof.  M. 
E.  Stratton,  m.  a.,  of  OIxtHu,  has  been  for  s(»veral  years  at  its  hea<l. 
Befon»  comin«^  t<»  Wellcslcv.  Miss  St  rat  ton  had  marked  success  in  the 
organization  and  mana;^^(Mn(Mit  of  normal  schools  amon^  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  as  well  as  in  teachin*;:  lOntrlish  com])osition  at  her  alma 
luater.  She  has  since  spent  a  year  in  special  work  under  distiu^m'shed 
M'lu»hirs  in  Oxford  and  Lcipsic. 

The  im»tho<ls  of  tcai*hin<x  histfuy  and  ICn^lish  literature  at  Wellesley 
were  introduced  there  by  Miss  Maiy  1).  Sheldon,  n.  A.,  of  Michigan 
Fniversitv,  autlioi- of  the  widelv  known  "Studies  in  (ii'ueral  ITistorv,'* 
wlio  was  successively  at  the  head  of  both  departnuMits  in  the  formative 
y«ars  of  the  c<dle;i'e.  The  (icrman  system  which  s\w  assimilated,  known 
a«  the  seudnary  or  laboratory  metho<l,  simjjly  re;4:ards  tlN»  library  as  a 
laliomtory  in  which  the  stud<*nts  are  rerpiired  to  observe  and  <'om]>are 
the  works  of  ^reat  literary  artists,  or  th(»  docunuMits,  the  relationships 
of  lanj^ua^es,  the  maps,  coins,  and  other  antiquarian  remains  which 
form  the  ori^imd  sources  of  histoiy.  These  inde])endent  studies  are 
eorrectetl  and  systenuitizeil  in  the  discussions  of  the  class  room,  and  by 
the  lectui'e^:^  and  suggestions  of  tlu'.  teacher;  and  the  results  are  pre- 
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8erv<*d  ill  ii<>t<^  lMK»k.s.  Thus  eswli  stiuloiit  literally  makes  her  own  text- 
hook.  Miss  Slu'ldoii  (noNv  Mrs.  Earl  Barnes)  wa,s  suecwxled  in  tbt* 
ehair  of  history  hv  ^liss  Alice  K.  Freeuiaii,  who  euthiisiastieallv  fol- 
lowed  the  lines  marked  ont  hy  her  fellow  eolle^ian.  Tlie  present  head 
of  the  department  is  Prof.  Katharine  (-oman,  rii.  «.,  also  of  Michijran 
rniv4Tsity,  who  is  imbiuMl  with  the  sjime  spirit,  an<l  has  added  to  hw 
naturally  tine  qmditii'ations  by  mueh  (U'ivate  study  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  develoj>ment  of  a  like  method  in  Kn^lish  literature  has  Im^^mi  Iov 
several  years  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Louise  M.  llod^^kins,  m.  a.  A  *inu\- 
uate  of  Mrs.  (-ole's  school  at  li)swicli,  of  Wilbraham  Aca<leniy,  and 
Lawrence  Tniversity,  and  an  ex])erienced  teacher,  Miss  Hodj^kins  has 
broadened  her  lit(»rary  culture  by  2  years  in  Kuroi>e  and  by  |K*i'sistent 
private  study.  Her  department  otfers  unusually  varit^<l  and  extendinl 
courses,  :ind  is  one  of  tin*,  most  popular  in  the  college. 

The  library  at  \V<»lleslev  was  intended  from  the  tirst  to  i)lav  a  leadin<r 
])art  in  theeducationof  the  students.  Mr.  Durant,  who  was  a  «::raduate 
<if  Harvard,  believed  that  he  learned  more  from  his  work  amonir  the 
b(»oks  then*,  than  from  all  the  ])ersonal  instruction  he  received,  lie  was 
therelbre  (*a^er  that  the  WeUesley  students  sh(»uhl  hav(*  a  supreme 
interest  in  lluMr  library;  and,  with  a  self-sacritic«»  which  only  a  book  Iov<'r 
can  apju'eciate,  jj^ave  up  his  own  choi<*e  private  coHection,  amounting:  to 
about  1),(MM>  volumes,  to  be  the  nuch*us  of  that  at  the  <*olle<i;e.  lie  also 
made  iar^<'  and  re])eat4'd  additions  to  it  during  the  rest  of  his  life;  and 
it  has  been  endowed  by  Prof  K.  N.  Ilorsford,  of  (Uunbridj::e.  It  now 
nund)ers  .S4,0tM»  volumes,  which  are  <'atalo^ued  accor<lin«x  to  the  Dewey 
system,  ther<'l)y  <i:r(»atly  increasiujr  their  (*tli<*iency. 

Tiic  department  of  i)hilosopliy  was  built  up  by  its  present  hea<l,  Pn)f. 
A.  K.  M(U\i»au,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  most  ori«:inal  thinkers  and  best  eduiate<l 
scholars  in  tin*  faculty.  She  was  led  into  this  line  of  study  by  hrv 
teachin<»;  of  lan^ua^e  in  the  lU'ejKiratory  school  eonnectinl  with  OluM'lin 
('olle«^e,  her  alma  mater,  and  <^rew  uj)  in  the  streiunms  days  of  the  anti- 
slavery  a«»itati(»n  then*,  which  left  her  with  clear  views  of  jMTsiuiality, 
the  freedcun  of  tiie  will,  responsibility,  etc.  She  is  a  dauj^hter  of  Pr«»f. 
*I(»hn  Morj;an,  of  Oberlin,  one  of  the  thn*e  men  wlnan  Williams  Collej^e 
de1i;;jits  t(»  luuior,  and  nH'eive<l  y4»ry  tim»  and  full  training  in  Imm*  ch(»siMi 
s|)ecialty  from  her  father  and  his  distin<;:uished  pu])il,  President  Jann^s 
II.  Fairchild.  Sh(»  afterwanls  tau<»ht  for  si»yeral  years  at  Oberlin  an<l 
Vassar,  ami  has  since  spirit  2  years  in  Kuroiwan  study  and  travel. 
Her  <h'partnn*nt  attbnls  <-ourses  in  loj^i<',  metaphysi<'s,  s]MM*ulative  ])hi- 
l<»sophy, ethics  and  moral  phih>sophy,  theism,  and  the  history  of  ]diih >so- 
l)hy  and  reli«4:ions. 

Iveturnin^  to  tin*  early  students  at  Wellesley,  we  find  ainoii^  them, 
b(*sides  nuMubcrs  of  the  n*«jfular  collegiate  and  in*e])ara.tory  graders,  a 
third  and  im])ortant  class.  It  was  a  leadin*^  jmrpose  of  the  founders  to 
^ive  jK*culiar  advantages  to  youu<r  women  who  wished  toprepan*  them- 
solves  to  teach.    This  desi^^i  found  one  of  its  best  expresHious  in  u 
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si>o<.^iaI  jn'ovisioii  toiM*iUidi<l}it4*s  wiio  had  alrojuly  been  o.U|;:a*jCr4l  in  tca4*h- 
iu^,  l)ut  wlu)  wislinl  to  quality  thcMiisc^lves  lor  liij^hor  i»ositioiis  by 
advaiictHl  work  in  oiio.  or  more  ]>arti(*iilar  dircTtioiis.  Surh  i)orsons 
were  roreiviMl  from  tiio  b('«i:iiiiiin<x  witli  marked  favor;  l)iit.  in  1S7<S  tliey 
were  or;riini/-ed  into  a  department  into  wliieii  they  have  b(*en  reeeived 
ever  sinec^  that  time  witliont  (examination.  This  is,  h<»w<»ver,  in  no  sense 
a  nonnal  dei)artment;  and  there  never  has  been  any  sueh  atWeUesh^y. 
The  youn^  women  in  qut'stion  were  alh>wed  simply  to  eleet  th<»ir  own 
lines  of  study  from  the  rejjnlar  eurrienlum  (subjeet  to  tl»e  a])proval  of 
the  farulty,  whieli  was  required  for  all  the  stud<»nts),  without  n^^ard 
to  the  limitations  of  arrangement  in  the  eollej;iat(».  course.  Thes(i 
eiirnest  women,  usuallv  ohler  in  years  and  more  nmture  in  rharaeter 
than  the  rest,]iav<'  formed  always  one  of  tin*  most  valuabh;and  resp^^'ttnl 
eh*ments  in  the  institution;  Uwt  thv  rapid  in<*rease  in  tlu^  nund>er  of 
aiq>lieants  made  their  aecommodation  for  some  time,  a  eonstantly  ^row-. 
in<c  problem.  At  last,  in  IS7J),  eaine  tlie  pft  from  Mr.  i\  W.  Damj  of  a 
lar^(»  boarding  lioust-:  in  tiie  vinaj;:^*  of  W<'llesh'y.  It  was  eliristen(»d 
Dana  Hall,  and  was  use<l  for  tlie  next  L*  years  as  a  home  for  tin*,  teaeher 
sjHM'ials,  as  tlu\v  were  eallcMl,  thus  relieving;  the  pressure,  at  lu»a(U[uarters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  trnst(M'swer<*  n»joi<Mn«:^  over  the  riM'eipt  of  wnM>,(>00 
from  Mrs.  Vah»ria(l.  Stone,  f»f  ^Falden,  for  an  additional  building.  It 
was  to  be  ealhMl  Stone  Hall,  ami  to  bc^  put  to  sueh  uses  as,  in  the  jud;;:- 
ment  of  the  truste<vs,  the  ucmmIs  of  the  eollej^e  should  recpiin*.  Hut  it 
Avas  always  to  be  consi<h»n*d  as  ''saeredly  e<)nse<*rated  to  the]n*omotion 
of  a  truly  T^hristian  education,  and  tin*  d(»veloi)ment  of  Christian  ehar- 
aeter  and  life.'*'  Stone-  Hall  was  erected  in  1S.S()  on  a  commandin;:;  hill 
in  the  coHe;;:e  grounds.  It  was  o])ened  in  ISSl,  an<l  has  been  used 
larj^ely  f((»r  the  tca4*her-sj)ecials, accommodating*: al)out  a  hundred  j>ersons. 
It  als()  attbrded  a  welcome  o]»portunity  to  provi<le  more  space  for  the 
department  of  botany,  which  had  been  much  cramped  u]>  to  that  time. 
All  the  instruction  in  thisdej)artment  is  now  jriveu  at  Stones  Hall,  where 
it  has  a  larj^e  laboratory  Ibr  the  work  in  morphoh)<i:y, besides  two  smaller 
ones  for  more  advanced  study,  and  a  fourth  for  the  ]>reparation  of  sjmh!!- 
mens.  It  has  a  11  lu'  illustrative  colle<'ticm,  besides  its  excellent  equip- 
ment of  microscopes  and  other  a])paratus. 

Asid<'  from  the  classes  <)f  students  already  described,  Wellesley  has 
always  had  more  (»r  less  sp(H*ial  students  who  have  not  been  teach(*rs. 
Youn^  wonuMi  of  this  <'lass,  how(*ver,  receive  very  little encoura»^enuMit, 
and  their  number  is  constantly  h^ssiMiin^  und<»r  the  jiressureof  ai)j)lica- 
tious  from  canduhites  foithe  re^uliu'  cours(»,  to  whom,  with  the  teacher- 
S})ecials,  the  preferenc<»  is  ^iven. 

A  few  otluT  points  should  be  notoil  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  eol- 
lep».  One  of  th(»se  is  the  establishment  in  1877  of  the  board  of  Wsi- 
tors,  eonsistin<r  of  ])ers4ms  not  otherwise  eoune<*ted  with  the  institution, 
but  usually  emim^nt  in  educational  matters,  who  aid  the  trustees  by 
examiuiug  from  time  to  time  the  methods  of  goverument  ami  iustruc- 
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tioii,  and  iiiakiiij?  ivroiiiim^udjition  thcnMipon.  Thoir  iiumhor  has  .since 
\HHiU  ftxtMl  at  2<).  SoiiK'  of  tin's  truest  beiic^fac^tors  of  tlie  coUo^^e  liavr 
scTved  it  ill  tliis  capacity.  l*rci*niiiieiit  amo]i^  them  is  the  president  <»f 
the  Iwiard,  Prof,  l],  N.  Ilorst'ord,  of  Caiiihridjje.  A  diivoted  iVieiid  of 
the  Ibiinders,  he  has  b(»eii  second  only  to  them  in  his  contributions  to 
Wellesk\v's  material  prosperity,  while  he  has  <*onferred  many  iM-nefits 
uj>on  the  faculty  and  stuch^nts  whicli  only  a  rare  and  thou;jrhtt'u1  kind- 
ness (Mmld  have  con<t»ived.  Several  ol'  the  trustees  also  have  lirst  beeu 
mend>ers  of  the  board  of  visitors. 

A  se<!ond  jwiint  is  the  formation  of  thc;  Students'  Aid  S<K*iety,  with 
Mrs.  Durant  as  treasnrer,  in  1S7H.  This  is  an  or^anizatimi  of  ladies, 
whose  obje<'t  is  to  help  poor  and  desiM'vin;^  youii*^  women  to  ])ursue 
their  education  at  WeHesley  by  loans  or  ^itts  of  money.  It  has  met 
with  nuich  success,  and  the  fact  that  one-third  of  all  its  loans  has  In'cii 
returned  already  is  a  proof  of  its  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  recipients. 
Imleed,  it  is  a  well  known  fa<t  that  the  (!olle;;e  owes  much  of  its  finest 
scholarslii])  and  noblest  Christian  character  to  the  ma^ic  wuud  of  this 
so(!i<»ty. 

Another  means  of  ^ivin^raid  was  the  establishment  in  1878-70  of  tlic 
Teachers'  Ke«j:istry.  All  Wellesley  students  in  |^(kmI  standing,  who  wish 
to  secure  ])lac(^s  as  teachers,  are  allowed  free*  of  char^je  to  register  their 
names,  (pialiilcations,  and  ]»references.  These  are  kept  with  care,  and 
<tonsulted  by  pcMsons  stn^kinj;  instructors  for  a  gre^it  variety  of  jiosi- 
tions.  The  arrangement  is  invaluable  to  the  alumn:e  and  teacher- 
sjiecials. 

The  tirst  jwriod  of  the  crowde<l  history  of  Wellesley  College  ends  with 
Mr.  Durant's  death  in  October,  1S.S1.  It  n»mains  tx)  speak  of  hi8  unique 
attitude  towards  the  institution  during  that  time.  First,  it  can  not  be 
too  distinctly  stated  that  his  pur])ose  in  founding  and  guiding  it  was 
absolutely  unseltish.  "The  college  belongs  to  (i^mI,"  he  said,  "not  to 
me."'  It  was  to  be  in  no  sense  a  numument  to  himself.  His  mime  dws 
not  appear  in  its  <harter.  lie  would  not  aUow  it  to  be  called  ufber  him, 
nor  w(mld  he  even  permit  a  ])icture  or  bust  of  himself  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  its  ])ublic  rooms.  Tin*  only  olh^'C  which  he  assumed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  was  that  of  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Yet  ho  was 
its  real  executive  hea<l.  He  gave  uj»  to  it  all  the  last  yeara  of  his  life, 
lie  id(*ntitle<1  himself  with  all  its  int<Tests — iutellectuaJ,  I'eligious,  do- 
mestic, linancial.  He  watched  over  the  daily  life  of  its  faculty  and 
students  with  a  fatln»rly  enthusiasm  that  never  tired.  The  xx^rsoual 
affection  of  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  has  lesulted,  especially  among  the 
earlier  alunnue  of  Wellesley,  in  a  sense  of  daughterhood  to  the  college 
that  we  believe  to  l)e  stronger  and  more  genuine  than  that  usually  felt 
by  the  gra<luat<'S  of  similar  institutions,  and  the  ideal  of  the  founders, 
enforced  by  their  elo<|uent  words  an<l  sin<*ere  example,  receives  increas- 
ing al]egian(;e  as  the  id<»al  of  the  growing  colh^ge.  At  Mr.  Duranf s 
death  his  x^iace  on  the  board  of  trustees  fell  to  Mrs.  Durant,  who  there- 
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aftvr  assumed,  with  an  iinTcas^Ml  ilovotioii  and  an  ability  which  ran 
hardly  be  exajr^reraled,  her  lius])and\s  duties  there  as  well  as  her  own. 
Like  him  in  niodesty,  she  stiinds  in  the  baek^rnund  of  tlie  institutiou 
when*  sh(^  is  yet  tlu»  actu:d  :dma  mater. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  ISSl,  the  earnest  and  faithful  president^ 
Miss  UowanU  who  had  h»n^^  been  in  delicate  health,  was  planted  ait 
exten<led  h*aye  of  absem*e;  and  Miss  Alice  K.  FreiMuan,  ])rofessor  of 
history,  was  made  vice-president.  It  sj)eaks  v(»lumes  for  Mr.  Durant's 
insi^rlit  into  character  that  he  had  perceived  the  ])ossibiIitieH  of  this; 
quiet,  fra;;ile,  comparatively  unknown  jri»*l  of  2(5  years,  and  just  be- 
fore his  death  Imd  recommended  her  for  advancement  in  the  college. 
Yt^t  her  sudden  call  to  the  hi'ad  of  its  «jovernment,  in  the  critical  period 
which  foUowi'd,  was  felt  to  be  a  <loubtful  experiment;  and  when  Miss 
Howard  iK^rmancntly  rcsi^nied  her  ])osition,  early  in  the  following  year, 
conjecture  ran  lii^^h  as  to  her  successor.  Miss  Freeman,  however,  dis- 
l^layed  such  maturity  of  mind,  such  a  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  such 
rare  executive  talent,  that  the  trustees  gladly  accorded  her  the  jiresi- 
dency.  She  i*nt(frcd  upon  her  unexampled  career  in  that  capa-city  in 
September,  ISSi*. 

Alice  Klvira  Freeman  was  tin!  daughter  of  a  ]diysician,  and  was  born 
in  a  quiet  country  town  in  New  York  State.  An  as])iring  girl,  shepre- 
]mred  for  the  college*,  course  at  the  LTniversity  of  Michigan,  w^here  she 
took  her  tirst  degr(»e.  (Her  degree  of  Pii.  1>.-  w^as  confen'e4l  by  her  alma 
mater  in  188^3,  as  a  tribute  to  her  luilliant  suitcss  at  Wellesley.)  Her 
life  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  she  was  ''one  of  a  handful  of  girls  among 
hundreds  of  young  uhmi,"  fostered  decision  and  perseverance,  and  gave 
her  wide-awake  ideas  on  the  collegiate  educati(m  and  government  of 
women.  The  helptul  i»art  which  she  took  in  the  Christian  assochition 
there,  and  in  aiding  the  growth  of  a  young  and  stniggling  church,  fitted 
lier  in  some  <legn'e  for  the  religious  leaderslii])  of  the  Wellesley  students. 
She  taught  for  a  short  time  in  the  West  before  assuming  her  jirofessor- 
ship  of  history;  but  it  is  to  inborn  power,  rather  than  to  the  lessons  of 
experience,  that  we  must  attribute  her  une<iualled  success. 

Before  Mr.  Durant  died  the  college  had  ceased  to  admit  new  prepara- 
tory students;  and  by  the  time  Miss  Freeman  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  presi<lent,  the  whole  ])reparatory  department  ha<l  been  dropiKHl. 
Thus  the  institution  had  takcMi  the  greatest  step  in  its  intellectual  prog- 
ress, and  was  now  ready  to  give  itself  wholly  to  its  i^roper  work.  The 
change  had  also  a  set^ond  imjjortant  eflect;  a  freer  government  followed 
the  leap  in  scholarshij).  The  h)w^er  grade,  by  bringing  in  a  large  pro- 
]>ortion  of  young  and  immature  girls,  occasioned  a  strictness  of  disci- 
pline which  was  not  necnled  for  the  collegiate  classes.  Since  it  was 
abolished,  however,  many  restraints  have  been  lai(J  aside,  and  it  has 
been  the  tendency  of  the  faculty  to  throw  the  control  more  and  more 
upon  the  students  themselves — a  course  which  has  been  abundantly 
justified  by  its  results. 
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The  now  president,  coming  from  tlic  first  university  in  Americawliii'h 
opcncMl  its  (l(M)rs  to  wtnncn,  with  the  pro^jr^issive  ideas  she  had  there 
iinlubed,  was  in  the  heartiest  aeeord  with  the  ehanjrcil  condition  of 
atVairs.  She  broiijrht  the  hirj^e  hoiK*liihies8  ol*  the  West  and  the  hnH.'zy 
enthusiasm  of  youth  into  the  intense*,  atnu)sphere  (»f  tlie  New  En;:ljuid 
colh'j^e.  ller  administration  lia<l  four  marked  features:  (1 )  iutenecti'-) 
orji^anization,  (.J)  enlarjjenu'nt,  (4)  reputatitm. 

First.  Not  (»nly  did  Miss  Freenuin  insist  u]Km  stnmfrVcholai'ship  in 
tlie  faculty,  Init  under  lier  h'.adership  the  intelleetual  jrrach^  of  the  stii- 
(h^nts,  now  firmly  basc^l  ui)on  ccdh^j^iate  work  alone,  was  raised  hy  h\- 
creased  strictness  in  the  requirements  for  admission,  by  oblij^njj  all 
special  stu<lents  who  had  not  been  teachers  to  pass  the  entrance  exam- 
inations ibr  fn*shmen,  by  es])ecial  attention  to  preparatiuy  schools,  by 
tin*  sim]difi<'ation  of  courses  and  rej^ulation  of  degrees,  and  by  the  pres- 
sure of  ]M'rsonal  inlluence  in  the  daily  life  of  tlie  ]dace. 

Miss  Fre<*man's  d<'veh)i>ment  of  sectnulary  sch<M>ls  was  one  of  her 
xn'atest  scTvices  to  Wellesley.  In  8eptend)er,  ISSl,  the  Misses  Eastman, 
who  had  leased  Dana  Jlall,  had  oi)ened  there  a  luivate  si-hool  to  fit  ^irls 
for  the  collejre,  thus  atfcudin^  it,  as  luwiv  been  w^ell  sufr^ested,  all  the 
advanta«;:es  of  the  discanled  i>rei)aratory  department  without  any  of  its 
drawbacks.  The  Dana  Jlall  School  has  liecn  a  pronounced  success  from 
the  first,  and  has  made  rapid  strides  in  size  and  reputation.  Into  this 
nurseiy  of  thi*  ccdlcjit*  Miss  Freenuin  inti'oduced  a  system  of  inspection, 
throu^^h  which  its  <'lass  rooms  are  visited  and  its  merits  jud«red  by  a 
committiH'  of  the  faculty.  The  resultin*^  coiiperation  bt^tween  the  in- 
structors of  the  two  institutions  is  of  much  value.  The  new  president 
was  (MiijMiwcnMl  also  to  h)ok  into  the  condition  of  s(»condary  scluwds  in 
«»cncral.  It  was  lar;::ely  as  a  result  of  her  investigations  that  the  Wel- 
lesley J*n»])aratory  School  in  Philadelphia  was  opened,  in  1884,  and  that 
other  similar  schools  have  sprung?  up  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country. 
There  ar<»  now  about  fourteen  of  these  fcvclers  of  the  collejre,  Wsides 
other  schools  whicli  ofler  prei)aration  for  it  as  one  (h*partment  of  their 
work.  All  are  carefully  inspected;  many  arc  officered  larfrely  by  alum- 
na* of  \Vellesh»v,  or  by  women  who  have  studied  then*  as  teacher  spec^ials, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  standards  and  methods  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion '•iv^'s  them  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  <luties. 

It  is  throujih  firm  contnd  of  the  secondary  schools  that  the  eolle^re  is 
able  to  maintain  with  success  its  decision  of  1880,  to  admit  eandi<lat4*s 
to  tlu'  freshman  class  on  the  certificatesof  the  teachers  who  fitted  them. 
This  course  is  <::uar(bMl  by  strin<j;;ent  rules,  demandiufi:  thorou^jh  examina- 
tion by  the  i)r(»paratory  teachers,  within  fifteen  nnmths  before  entrance, 
on  every  subje<*t  included  in  the  admission  re([uirements,  and  continu- 
ing the  ri»:^ht  of  <*ertification  to  any  school  only  on  condition  that  the 
candidates  whom  it  sen<ls  prove  siitisfactory.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  system  are  obvious.  The  student  is  treated  more  justly,  by  boinir  ex- 
amined under  familiar  conditions  by  instructors  whose  methods  she 
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uudorstiinds;  and  she  is  given  a  most  iniiiortant  oi)portiiiiity  for  iv«t 
and  IVotMloni  innn  wony  Wtbro  br^inning  licr  advanccnl  work,  through 
the  jMM mission  to  ]>o  (*xaminrd  a  year  bolbreliand. 

Tlie  siin])]iti('ation  of  tlu»  courses  of  study,  and  the  regulation  of  de- 
grees, was  another  most  im]K)rtant  ai'hievenuHit.  Welleshy  lias  never 
availed  itself  in  full  of  the  right**  granted  it  in  this  <lireetion  by  the 
Statt*  legislatun*.  It  has  never  eonferred  an  honorary  degree.  But 
*•  when  the  first  rlass  was  gi-aduated  in  1S70,  and  for  the  4  years  foHow- 
ing,  any  sru<lent  who  suei'essfully  completed  any  oiu*  of  tiu»  nertii  Cfturncit 
then  olfered  was  i»ligil)Ie  to  the  tlegree  of  bach<»lor  of  arts;  and  the  cor- 
responding master's  degree  was  olfenMl  for  graduate  work  of  2  or  li 
yeai's.  These  various  coursers  for  honors  in  I'lassics,  in  modern  hmguages, 
in  matheniatics,  in  scitMU'cs  etc.,  made  a  clumsy  machine.  The  first  de- 
gree in  arts  was  nuleliniti'  in  meaning,  an^l  might  represent  a  snmll 
amount  of  academic  work  ilone.  It  was  tiuM'cfore  announced  in  188^3 
that  cither  one  of  the  two  (h'grees  was  offered  for  4  or  5  years  of  under- 
graduate study — for  tin*  regular  classical  cours<»  based  on  (Jreek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics,  with  a  certain  nemberof  electives,  the  degree  bachelor 
of  arts;  for  the  socjdled  scientific  course,  tully  eipnil  to  the  other  in 
severity,  but  substituting  modern  languagt^s  and  advanced  mathematicis 
for  (ireek  and  some  Latin,  the  (U*gree  bachehu*  of  S4'ience.  The  title 
baciu'lor  of' music,  first  offered  in  LS82,  has  not  yet  bei'u  granted,  and  is 
])romise<j  to  those  only  who  comjilete  the  musical  course  with  unusual 
sucitess.  l)i])lomas  from  the  schools  of  art  anil  music  do  not  confer  de- 
grees/' Crraduate  work  at  Welh»sley  began  in  the  fall  of  1S79,  with  the 
return  of"  a  few  nuMubers  of  tin*  first  class.  It  is  strongly  encouraged  by 
the  (M)llege  govi'runient,  among  its  own  alunnue  and  thoseof  other  in- 
stitutions of  <'([u;d  rank,  both  with  and  without  n?ference  to  a  sec^md 
<h»gree.  (\inditlates  for  the  master's  degree  are  required  to  hold  the 
corresponding  first  degr(M\  to  have  completed  2  full  years  of  study 
under  tlu'  direction  of  a  special  conimitteeof  the  faculty,  and  to  present 
a  satisfactory  tln^siscu' examination  thereupon.  One  of  thc^se years  nnist 
Im»  spiMit  in  residiMiee,  uidess  the  students  are  Wellesley  alumna*,  who 
an*  allowcji  as  an  alternative  to  rec4»ive  otluT  instruction  s|)ecially  ap- 
proved by  tin'  faculty,  or  to  offer  the  result  of  .'i  years  nonresident  study. 
Thi're  were  L*4  young  wonjiMi  doing  gratluafe  w(U'k  in  1SSS-SI>. 

Second.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  college,  all  rpiestions  of  govern- 
nn*nt  and  instruct  icm  which  did  not  fall  within  the  provinceof  the  trustees 
were  brought  bclbr**  the  whole  faculty.  l^Micr  Miss  Freeman,  however, 
the  a^'udemic  couiu'il  was  (vstablisluMl,  consisting  of  tlie  presiilent,  ])ro- 
fes<ors,  and  associate  ])rofessors.  This  body  legislates  chiefly  upon 
matters  which  conci'rn  the  intellecttinil  life  of  the  students,  and  its  rec- 
onnnendations  are  re(*eived  by  the  trustves  with  (^special  c«»nsideration. 
Details  of  discipline  and  otluM'  loutim*  administratiim  are  decided  by 
the  geiu»ral  faculty,  which  consists  of  all  tin*  instructors  of  every  grade, 
including  the  members  of  tin*  academic  council.     Subjects  which  require 
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pmcMliral  iitt^ntioii  aiv  larjjoly  in  tin*  lurnds  of  spmal  euiiiniittcefii  of 
till*  fjK'ulty,  iii<'lii(liu«A'  t\w  l)oanl  of  <*xaininors,  tlu»  br»ar<l  of  advisers,  the 
srhcHlult'  ami  library  cfniiinithM'S,  c*oiiimittee«  on  x>n*i!aralory  si*hiH»Kou 
jiTadnate  instriu*tion,  and  on  Uw  exiMMiditureof  the  scicntifn!  fund.  Tbt? 
boaid  of  advisiTs  is  a  f(»ature  iM.M'uliar  to  Wtdleslry.  All  stiiil«*nts  are 
ri'ijiiirod  to  obtain  the  a]>proval  of  tliis  IxMly  in  obM'tinjj:  their  eonrsis of 
study.  Snch  a  system  lias  an  obvions  tendeney  to  maintain  a  liijzli  in- 
teileetnal  standard  ainon<r  the  stinlents,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
pmrds  their  health,  by  vc^toin;,^  plans  that  involve  overwork;  an<l  it  is 
an  additional  liidv  b(>tween  the  liU'nlty  and  those  whom  they  teaeh. 

Fiftei-n  «h'partnieT»ts  wer«»  (established  in  the  eollrjj^e,  as  folhiws: 
(Iri'ek,  liatin,  matlninaties,  physics  an<l  physical  astronomy,  ehcmistry 
and  minerah)^y,  botany,  zoiilojiy,  history,  nuMital  an<l  moral  ])hihisophy, 
English  lan{j:na^i',  rhetoric  and  essay  writinjr,  ICnjrlish  literature,  (icr- 
man  lan^na^^e  and  literature,  French  lan«ruajre  and  literature,  nuisic 
and  art.  These  departments  were  nuich  systematized  durinj^:  Miss  Free- 
man's administration. 

Fraiilein  ('aria  Wenckebach,  a  jiiacluate  of  the  Normal  (\dle«;e  at 
Hanover,  and  a  tea»-lier  of  wi(h»  experience  in  Kurop(»  and  our  own 
country,  was  calle<l  to  tin*  chair  of  (ierman.  SIm»  is  the  author  of  four 
(lerman  text-books,  which  tbrm  the  basis  lor  the  lower  work  in  h(»r  de- 
]»aitment,  whih'  the  advanced  classes  an*  ccuiducted  <ui  the  lecture 
system  of  the  (lerman  universities.  The  work  in  Freu«*h  wasreoi-jranizeil, 
and  the  ciiair  ^iiven  to  Prof.  Kosalie  See,  R.  s.,  of  the  Tniversite  de 
France,  who  canu' to  Welleslev  after  ."»  vears'  control  of  the  ccuTespoml- 
in;:' depart nu*nt  J^t  Vassar.  Italian  and  Spanish  were  added  to  the  list 
ot'<'lecrives  in  mod(»rn  lanjiua^es. 

Important  changes  wcmc  madi»  in  I>ible  study  also.  This  has  always 
Ibrmed  a  part  (»t'  tin*  coursi'  of  (»vi»rv  stmh^it  at  Welleslev.  I  Jut  for- 
merly  the  preparation  of  lessons  was  not  enforced:  there  were  lut  exam- 
iualions;  and  the^leirree  of  responsivtMM^ss  amon^r  the  class(»s  varied 
lik«'  I  hat  in  an  onlinarv  Suudav  sc-hool.  where  the  same  voluntarv 
merJMKl  o])lains.  The  stress  laid  upon  the  subjet't  by  the  foundiM's,  ami 
ilhistrative  hu'lnres  by  eminent  divines,  were  ntd  sulUcient  to  briiij; 
al»out  the  desireii  result.  iJnt  since  1 SSJ,  all  stutlents  have  ])een  re- 
«|uired  to  .uiv<'  -  hiMirs  a  w«M'k  to  IJi])le  recitations,  whicji  are  put  upon 
jirerisely  the  sanu'  basis  as  their  (»th(»r  classes.  These  are  under  the 
.ii'uitlam-e  of  a  special  i-ommittt'c,  and  are  ccunlucted  by  LM)  instructors 
iVom  (litVenMit  departments.  (Jreat  im]n'ovements  have  been  nuidt*  in 
file  j-e^ular  course  of  study,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  whieli 
i'  laid  out  for  tlu*  1  I'olle.i^e  years.  It  is  broujirht  into  its  ju*oi>er  relatitui 
with  the  courses  in  etliics:  stu^lents  are  held  n»sponsible  for  thoriuijrh 
jneparation  of  lessi»ns.  and  caretul  I'xaminations  are  «riven.  This 
method  has  succeeded  lunch  better  than  the  fornu'r  one.  and  its  results 
are  of  a  decidetlly  hi;:lier  order.     Klective  courses  in   the  Greek  and 
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Hi'lnvw  TL'staiiioiilM  iiuw  iilfoiil  <)]>iiiirtniii tit's  fur  iidviuiM^l  stndy  in  tiie 
CMW  liircctioii. 

Anorlii'i'  iiiiiH)i't;itit  .step  w:i>t  tiikcn  in  n>4irj;iiniziii|;  tliv  il<-{)ni'tiiieiit  of 
]iliysii'iil  I'lilltirc.  Tlic  cullcfii'  liail  I'l-cmi  Hic-  niitsft  ]>iiiil  cjiivriil  atti'ii- 
rioii  ti>  tin-  lu'iillli  ut'  ils  stiiili'iits,  not  only  \>y  t'lii'iiisliiii;;  tlntiii  liygioiiic 
coiiilitioiis  ot'liviti;;  :rn<l  ii  rt-sidi'iit  pliysii-iaii,  but  by  ciiroimipii;;  tliciii 
in  sensible  iiliysioil  oxi'ivisi-.  A  hti'^ro  iryinniiKiiiin  liatl  been  ]»ttiviil(Ml 
mill  iilciitil'iilly  siii>|ilii-ii  willi  rL<;lir  :i|i)i]iia1iis.  irnil  ^ymmistii;  cbiMSi-^bnil 
liit'ii  a  icjriibir  fciiliiii'  of  Hit-,  iiisiiluliiiii,  Hxi-ivisc  out  of  doors  Imil 
lioi'ii  t'i-<|itiri-<I  for  iit  bMst  an  bour  a  ibiy,  ami  tlic  fiiciltiifs  liir  walkin^r, 
Ixijitinfr.  skiitin^'.  rmnis.  I'tr.,  liad  licm  jufsscd  upon  tlio  altoiitiun  of 
tbc  stinliMitH.  and  a|.|ii.-i-ijiti'd  by  niiiiiy  of  tlK-iii.  In  bS8;i-s;i,  liowi-vcr, 
the  ;:yriiti:i^iiitii  was  ri'litlcd  iinib-r  t)i<-  sniici'iiilenib'ni-c  of  E>r.  I).  A. 
Sar-i-nl.  .il  Hjiivard  Inivt  rsity.  witli  aii|>iiiatns  s.-i.-rfcd  by  birii  fortlie 
M'ii-ntilii-  drvi'lii])rM<-iiI  of  llic  liiiriuiii  IxHly.  Its  directors  hip  was  ^jvcu 
to  Miss  [.n>'il<-  K.  Hill,  an  aldt-  and  ontlinsiastit-  ]iii)>il  of  Dr.  Sar^'i-nf 
iind  otlicrs,  wlm  Ijc-an  sysriiiialiially  to  cxaniint'tbi'yoiiiii,' wdiih-ii.  and 
to  assign  to  tlinn  siii-h  wm  k  as  tbt-y  scvoially  ini-dfd.  Tin-  nyninastic 
c'lafSf!*  wi'i'i'  tbns  rfarraii;:i'd  npon  an  oxai-t  basis;  and  tin-  h:oo<1  ftHn-ts 
of  the  new  dciiartiiri'  wen-  not  ^li>w  in  a|i|H-arin;;.  .Miss  UMl  lias  wtri  von 
oarni'stly  als'i  to  inm-ast-  tlic  int<-r<-sr  in  atldi-tti-  sports,  and  has  bot-n, 
in  a  larjio  nivasnrc,  saii-cssi'nl,  as  Is  shown  in  Iho toiiiiisassoi-iatiun  and 
idass  ii-ows.  .\n<)tlifi'  atliii-vi'monr  Is  the  lalmlation  of  tho  physn-al 
statistics  of  Wclb'sb'y.  Hy  nn-ans  of  rlioir  ranifnl  cxanniiations,  Miss 
Hill  and  bi>r  assistant  arc  abb>  to  ('oinpan-  thv  lii'idth  of  uiiy  stndont  ou 
witi'rin;:  tlir  collciu;)'  witli  her  hoaltli  at  ^.nadnation,  and  to  i-oin)iaiv  tlie 
i-ondilions  of  those  wbo  tako  n-jrolar  cxcitisi'  and  tboso  who  do  not.  In 
iin  afblri'ss  to  thi-  ahnnnii',  };ivt'ii  in  .lone,  I.S.S.S,  Miss  Hill  announrod 
tinit  I'Vfry  nii'iabor  of  that  yi-ar's  class  wIki  had  taken  pi-oper  jihysjcnl 

exeifisi-  thr.)a^l t  tin-  lomse  showed  a  dclinite  iniprovenient  in  bi'alth. 

It  is  easy  lo  see  tin-  exlrerne  val f  these  investigations  in  leariinj; 

towai'iltlii' settleraeal  ••la  unn-h-vexitl  qni'stion  as  to  the  hj;;her  i-dii- 
entlon  of  women.  The  pro;:ii'ss  at  Wellesley.  however,  is  seriously 
impeded  by  the  iatk  of  room.  \a-^a  tlian  half  tbe  total  nnmber  of  stu- 
dents ean  be  Irainerl  in  the  ^^vtnnasiiiai:  ami  a  new  bnildintr.  devoteil 
cspeeially  to  athletics,  is  much  in-i-ded. 

Third.  As  has  beeii  said,  Hie  instil  ulion  was  plantii-<l  in  tho  be^nnnin^ 
lor  :;iHl  stncleiils  and  ;><>  teachers.  Theeolle^'e  proper,  or  the  main  build- 
ing, as  ii  IS  now  called,  was  aniidy  sntluieiit  for  them.  IJitt  tin-  num- 
bers have  im-reaseil  so  fast  that  the  problem  of  providing  lor  extra  caii- 
ilidates  lia-s  Iw-en  one  nf  the  (ioidian  kno(s  of  the  nianafieaientyear  at>er 
year.  In  |SSL*-s;t  Hare  were  4^'i  students,  while  the  faculty  bad  in- 
civastil  to  'ill  resident  member.s.  Stone  Hall  had  Iweii  in  operation  a 
year.  Waban  <'uttau:e.  a  house  outside  the  ;;rouiids,  but  bi'lont;in;r  to 
Mr.  Duranfs  estate,  had  been  [nessed  into  the  service.  I'bues  for  a 
few  stinlents  bad  been  foumi  at  jnivatc  bouses  in  the  village.     Sotxw 
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spare*  had  boiMi  <raiiu*(l  at  the  main  buihlinj;.  and  tlio  clepaitinont  of 
luusie  had  Xh'vu  j4:iven  a  p»nernus  homo,  by  Xlw  erection  of  th<'  .Si-h«H»lof 
Music.  This  was  built  by  Mr.  au<l  Mrs.  Dnraut,  and  openiMl  liir  use-  iu 
May,  ISKl.  It  is  a  han<lsonu»  brick  structure,  containing;  .'W  nnisir 
rooms  1\)r  k'ssoiis  and  practiitc,  besides  a  hall  for  choral  classes  and  con- 
certs. Th4»  school  of  music  now  numbers  12  persons  in  its  faculty,  aiul 
provides  f«>r  the  teachin*;  of  vocal  culture,  liarmony,  [liauo,  or^an,  vid- 
lin,  aiul  ^ruitar.  Its  director  is  Prof.  Junius  \V.  Hill,  who  is  well  known 
anion;;  Iloston  musicians  lor  his  ability  and  sountl  methods  of  teachin^^ 

In  the  Tall  when  Miss  Freeman  entered  upon  her  duties  as  lu'esident. 
Sim]>son  (*otta^'e  was  opened  as  an  additional  luune  for  students.  It  is 
a  lar^e  (^ueen  Anne  Inuise,  ^iven  by  the  late  Mr.  Mifhael  II.  Simpson, 
of  I*»oston,  oiH*  of  the  trustiM's,  in  nuMuory  of  his  wifn*,  who  also  lia<l  been 
a  trustee  and  warm  frienil  fit*  the  institution.  It  was  d«*si«;ned  cspei'ially 
lor  jLrirls  in  ilelicate  h(»alth,  who  were  uoX  litlcjl  to  endure  the  wi'ar  and 
tear  of  life  in  a  lar^e  building:  a  college  instructor  was  put  at  its  head; 
and  places  in  its  hap|)y  family  were  eagerly  sought. 

I  hit  tin*  uund)er  continued  to  increase.  A  passage  from  the  new 
presidenTs  lirst  annual  report  to  the  tiiistces  states  the  situation 
|>laiidy  and  is  a  specimen  of  the  yearly  appeal: 

Wr  h:iv«'  nnw  :i  liiindrfd  nrinirM  nmrr  tluni  we  ('an  iv(  riv**.  Judjjmg  from  tlio  miin- 
Imt  of  apjilii-ations  l»i't\vi'«'ii  .Juiu'  and  S<'|itiMiibor  last  year,  we  hIuiU  be  oldii^fd  to 
turn  away  many  more  desiraldi-  eaiididates  before  Sej^teinber.  Tlie  toachiT-sTinlciiTN 
and  specials  are  those  to  be  Ia>t  admitted,  and  yet  some  of  onr  bent,  most  i;nthn<ia>tir. 
and  linisbed  wtnk  is  donr  by  thrse  s))eeialists.  *  *  '  In  <'asi'  limds  ran  not  be  ]uo- 
vidril  to  enlar^i*  onr  boriiers.  is  it  better  to  exehide  thmi  I'ntircdy,  and  to  reei-ivt* 
only  eanilidates  lor  dc'irn-es;  «»r  to  nniki-  stiU  heaviiM*  reciniremeuts  for  admission :  «»r 
til  limit  tb«-  nnmbrrs  in  the  t're.sbnnni  elass? 

In  iss.">-sr»,  the  decennial  y(»ar  of  the  colle<xe,  in  view  of  the  nr*rent 
need  of  further  aceommodations  and  the  ^reat  success  of  the  cotta;ie 
>ystem,  sul)scri])tions  wit«*  colleeted  amon^  the  facnlty,  stmlents,  and 
alumme  lor  a  new  bnihlin;;',  which  was  to  be  called  the  Decennial  Cot- 
ta.iic.  The  class  of  'Sti,  throu;ih  the  jLrener<»sity  :»f  Professor  Ilorsfnrd, 
its  inmorary  member,  <ontrilmted  SkOIMI  to  this  cd»j««et.  an«l  fuvnislied  a 
suite  of  rcKuns  in  th«*  cotta;4'e  tbr  thi'  president.  It  was  ojiened  in  the 
sprin^r  o\'  issr».  :ind  finally  called  Norumbej;ra,  in  compliment  to  Pro- 
fes>or  llorsfot'd. 

In  I'SST  a  hirjL^e  boar<lin:n-  house  in  the  village,  which  had  been  bonjjlit 
by  ^Irs.  Durant  and  M\\  llunnewell.  of  Wellesley,  and  remotleled.  was 
opeinMJ  to  stutlents  under  the  nana'  ot'  The  Kliot.' 

I'ourth.  While  tlie  en]le.ue  was  thus  j^ainino-  in  numbers,  cu';j:aniza- 
tion,  and  inteli«'etual  rank,  it  was  also  bein^^^lrawn  into  ch)ser  relations 
with  the  iLi<*neral  and  the  t'ducational  laiblie.  Situated  only  l.'l  miles 
from  I»ost«m,  it  has  always  enjoyed  many  of  the  privileges  of  its  p'eat 
nei^dibor      Faculty  and  stutlents  have  uone  to  the  city  on  errands  of 


*An<l  in  tbf  fidlowinu:  year  a  n<'\v  rtittam*  ^^J***  ccini|deirii.  which  Mrs.  Duraiit  had 
built  and  nann'ti  Tlie  Trei-man. 
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culture  iiiid  recreation.  .Several  i>f  the  fiunilty  Imve  done  advniicetl 
work  iU  Cainbridjre  with  tlii?  aitl  ol*  llarvanl  in-ofeMSors.  In  purticiilur, 
a  Hysti-ni  of  Icctaivs  and  cmiei-rts,  jr'veii  by  emineiit  niOiolars  and 
iiiiiHii-iaiis  ti-om  Itostoii  jinl  cIucwIktc,  whs  be;raii  in  the  opeiiin};  year, 
and  Iia«  Ih'imi  i-oiitiinii-d  I'vcr  Kincc,  (In  ISST-SS,  Ibr  example,  7(i 
siii'li  enterhtinutents  were  ^rivt'ii.)  Tlie  frusteex  and  otber  early  frieutls 
of  tbe  ro11e;,'tt  weie  otleii  |n'rwus  of  liifrb  WM-ial  st«iidiiin,  and  by  tlieir 
visits  anil  lH>s]iit;ilities  bad  tbnncd  a  very  ufrieeable  eiifle  of  aeqiiaint- 
uiie<'!»  for  tlie  faenlly.  Itnt  the  i-xaited  modefly  of  Mr.  aial  Mi-«.  Onmut, 
as  well  as  tlieir  m;iiked  iiidepi'iidenie,  bad  kept  tbeiii  fnun  trmn]H>ti!i^ 
the  praises  of  tbe  jiisliinlion.  thoiifrli  tbey  eertaiidy  wislutl  its  merits 
known,  and  thim^b  its  doors  wc-re  always  ojicn  for  iiispwtion  by  edn- 
t'ittional  pcoph'.  Miss  rn-i'inan's  rebition  to  tbe  ei>lle}re,  however,  did 
not  deiiiiiiid  stieb  n-serve:  sli"  saw  tbat  it  i>aylit  to  have  {renend  nn-OR- 
nition.  ami  tbitt  it  needed  irenend  aitl;  Inippy  siH'eeh-tiiJikiii{:  was  one 
ol  her  ]»eenliar  aift^,  and  sbe  ased  it  ellcclively  for  Wellesley.  By  ma« 
teily  addrcssi's  in  dittereiit  paits  of  Ma'  comitry,  by  In-arty  eoiijK'ration 
with  <itlier  edrn-ators.  by  tVeipient  reeeptions  at  tlie  college  itself,  she 
stri'n;:lliene(|  its  rei>ntation,  inntlijilied  its  frienils.  and  widened  itn  inner 
siH-ial  life,  ivspi-.ially  t-oniial  relations  eaiiie  to  exist  In-tweeii  Welles, 
ley  and  ('andirid;;e,  whieli  found  one  cmpbatie  expivssiun  in  December, 
l-SS".  in  tin-  niavriaKeof  Miss  Freeiaim  to  I'nif.  (feorye  Herbert  I'aimer, ' 
of  Harvard  rniversity. 

Till'  sympatbcfic  alalia  for  Wellesley,  wbicli  was  so  widely  exjiix'ssuwl 
at  the  resi'::natiiin  of  iis  iH-hivcd  pn'sideiit,  ai-ose  partly  from  a  jnst 
estiiaateof  lier  veiy  (jriMt  si'rvii-es  to  (heeollefre,  and  jiartly  from  ijino- 
raueeof  tlie  othi-r  line  executive  material  in  the  faculty.  Miss  Helen 
A.  Sliafer.  >i.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics,  was  ^ippointul  acting  presi- 
dent, and  entered  niHin  her  aew  duties  in  >Iannary.  bSSH. 

Miss  ShiifiT  was  •rraduatcil  fi-oni  Oberlin  in  IrtlKi.  Her  aswM-iates 
there  reineuiber  lu'r  ■■iniuki-il  sni»eiiorily  in  mathematics,"  as  well  as 
her  e\.-<-pli..iially  liin-  <-ssays.  Sin-  alterwards  taii}.'lit  in  the  St.  Lonis 
lii;:h  whool.  wbeie  lier  niatlieinatirsil  work  won  ber  an  enviabb-  repu- 
tiition  Jiiiioii};  suib  JudKi-;  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  and  I'rof.  C.  II. 
Howisi.n.  Sbe  .ame  Ti.  Wellesley  in  ISTU.  jiml  bruu-bt  up  a  de|iiirt- 
uieiit  which  is  uuexei-llcd  ill  the  colle;:e  for  bi^fli  standards  and  scbobirly 

ivsults.     This  was  esju't-ially  ilillii-iilt.  as  i[  was  n ssary  to  uvereome 

the  i-oiinnon  si-lnMilfiiil  iivfisicm  ti)  tbe  subjeet  and  the  piHir  )iii'paratiou 
wliicli  is  so  often  its  iiinscqni'uce.     Itiil   tin'  admission  rci|uirciiieiits  in 

manicmatiis  at  Wellesley  are  now  lii>rhei-  than  those  at  Harvard d 

the  advanced  courses  ;iie  ol'ren  clerted  and  piii'sued  with  frivat  enthu- 
siasm.    Miss  I'Vciiian's  ii-jiort  of  iss:i  remarks: 

I  ki.i.iv  .U-  II.,  .\iri.-ri.Mii  .-..l.p^.-  Bljrvr  ii.or.r  iiit.-llip'iit  nr  ii.lvnu.r.l  iiii.ii-rjiniiiiiiili' 
work  liM"  Ih'.'ii  iiiKlrrinkt'ii  in  iii:itli<'iiiiilii-s  tliiiii  ili:it  ii<'t'iiiiiiill.'>heil  by  IIk-s.-  w-iikth 

whu1i!iv.-h.'.'i>vi'M.Iiii:;li.i->f>i\  [i<'[<-niiiii<iiiis,  ]|i>wisuii'>t  Auiilylirsof  Tlirit- Hi ii- 

Hiiiiis.  \Viit.<iii'><   I'l ri'ti<"il  A-linitmiLy,  iiii'l  riilriiliilliiK  tUi-  iirliil  •>(  tlir  iicw  nimet 

fkomilutii  cilii;iiiji-il  jit  tin-  iliiiviiiil  (tlwcrvaturj'. 
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Ainonj^  tlie  aluninu^,  who  knew  hex  cLararter  and  ability"  and  renifTii- 
ImtimI  Iut  sniK»vl)'  classroom  work,  Miss  Sbafer's  appointment  was 
iHM'eived  with  j^enuine  satisfaction.  Likelier  predecessor,  she  was  niadi* 
president  after  two  terms  of  jn'obation.  She  has  therefore  comjilctiMl 
the  tirst  year  of  lier  full  administration,  which  she  lias  carrie<l  on 
alonfx  lines  similar  to  those  pin-siied  by  Miss  Freeman.  She  has  shown 
herself  not  only  a  Just,  (Miristiaii  woman  and  a  specialist  of  rare  talent, 
but  a  strong  executive  head;  and  the  college  has  never  been  so  tiour- 
ishin^  as  it  is  nn(h*r  her  nuuia^renuMit  to-day. 

The  <*hair  of  matluMiiatit's  is  now  tilkMl  by  Prof.  Ellen  Hayes,  n.  a., 
of  Oberlin.  Miss  Haves  was  for  sonu^  vears  Miss  ^lafer's  first  assist- 
ant,  and  it  is  i)leasaiit  to  remember  that  she,  like  Miss  Freeman,  was 
es]»ccially  recommende^l  by  31  r.  Diirant  for  advancement.  In  isss, 
while  speuflin^  a  few  months  at  tlie  Leander  McConnick  Observatory 
in  Vir«rinia,  she  (h^termined  a  delinitive  (nbit  of  the  minor  planet  LM»7; 
and  her  work  in  this  connection  won  repute  in  (Jermany.  The  "rencral 
hi^^h  standard  of  the  departiaent  is  fuUy  sustained  under  her  maiia;re 
nuMit. 

Important  <'han|[::es  have  recently  been  nnule  in  the  art  depaitment. 
which  is  under  the  char«;:c  of  Miss  Ida  Hotiie,  a  Boston  painter  of  wi'll- 
knowii  talent  antl  4'xhaustiv(»ly  thorough  training.  Amagnitieent  new 
art  buildin«<:  has  lM*cn  erected,  throu<jrh  the  pMierosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
1.  I).  Farnsworth,  of  Boston,  a  frien^l  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Diirant,  wln» 
left  a  h^i^acy  of  si(H),()(H)  for  the  ]uirpose.  It  is  just  completed,  and 
will  be  opeiuMl  formally  in  Octobt^r.  It  is  built  of  a  li|;ht  freestone,  in 
pure  early  (Ireek  .style,  and  contains  spacious  pdleiies  and  studios, 
finished  with  tin*  hi^lu'st  rey:ard  to  beauty  of  nniterial,  color,  and  form. 
A  ]>opular  course  in  the  history  of  art  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
K.  11.  Denio,  who  was  fonncrly  at  the  head  of  the  German  depai-tment. 
Lar«;:e  rooms  in  tin*  ni*w  imildinji"  are  set  apart  as  laborat(»ries;  that  is, 
•galleries  coiitainin*;:  copies  of  tin*  nnisterpi<»ces  of  paintinji^  and  s^'ulp- 
tun*,  whicli  tin*  students  examine  and  compare.  Their  investipitions 
are  sni»j»h'mente<l  by  lectuies  and  refereiu'cs  to  the  art  library.  Miss 
Denio  has  stn<lie<l  the  lahoratorv  nn'thod  in  Cicrmany,  where  she  has 
S]>ent  .">  y(*ars  at  diiVerent  universities.  ]»art  of  that  time  attendin;^: 
the  classi's  of  Professor  S))rin^er  at  Leipsie.  She  receive<l  otiicial 
ni>tice  tVoin  iIm*  latter  institution  tlnit  she  was (|ualitied  for  its  dejrreeof 
Ph.  1)..  whicli  yet  il  was  too  iMUiservative  to  ;::rant  to  a  woman. 

It  remains  to  s|)eak  l)ri«'tly  <»f  the  [)n'S(»nt  trustees,  faculty,  stndents, 
and  ainnina*.  The  nunilM'i'  of  the  trust e(»s  is  limited  to  27,  and  in- 
cludes the  presi<lent  of  the  colle«»-4',  (\v-o[yu-io.  It  is  required  that  all 
of  them  shall  be  members  of  Kvan^'clical  churches,  but  that  a  majority 
shall  not  be  conujM-ted  with  anv  one  reli«rious  denomination.  Thev  hold 
ollice  without  cx])ress  limitation  of  tinn\  The  board  consists  of  emi- 
luMit  cducat(us,  of  leading-  divines,  or  of  hnlies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  been  si«^nal  benefact4»rs  to  the  (rolle^e  and  are  permanently  identi- 
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fled  witli  it«  intorpsts.  Tljc  presideiit  is  Dr.  N.  (1.  Clark,  tlio  well- 
kiinwii  wiTcfiii-y  <»t'  tbi^  AiinTifiiii  Itoiinl,  while  Mrs.  Diirant  ia  the 
wcnitary  ami  I n-iiniin-i'.  Aiiiiiuj;  the  iiieiiihcrs  lire  Dr.  IJowanl  Croshy, 
Dr.  .h.lm  ILiII,  Dr.  N.mh  rorTi-r.  lloii.  im.l  Mr».  Win.  Glaflhi,  Mr.  U.  E. 
HiiiihhT,  .Mis.  IT.  It.  (iiMtihviii,  ami  3Iin.  Ahw  Fi-eemau  PuJiner.  TliP 
late  laiiintteil  Dt'aii  (lia.v  nrCmnhndfrt;  alw)  »ji«  a  tni.^itci!  of  Wellesley. 
Much  <»t'  tlH'  liftailnl  hiisiii('!«:j  ijf  tUe  board  is  ihme  tliivtiKli  tlie  cvccii- 
tivf  aii<l  liiiaiict-  cDtiJiiiitti-cs. 

Tlic  I'aciilty  iiuw  iiiiriilicrM  itli.  All  the  profi'ssors  arc  ladies,  witli  the 
exi-eptioii  uC  I'mi'.  \Villiiiiii  IT.  Nilcs,  nt'the  Massailuist-tts  Iii.stitute  of 
TiThii(il"iiry,  Willi  takes  cliarKi-  "1"  tlit'  yciilofiica!  unrk.  and  I'l-ofi-ssor 
HMI  nf  tile  Sehoiil  nt'  Music.  Tlic  ^ciiciiai^i  supply  iif  teaehers  lias  hiid 
oiu-  iHitcK-ditliy  cllcct  ill  l>i-iti<;i]i<;  nearly  all  t!ic  students  iiito  Iriyiueiit 
social  contact  witli  llicii-  instnicttirs,  and  thus  iutliienciii^  theiu  Intel- 
lectnally  and  ielinioii«ly.  Tliis  was  very  tlionnij^hly  done  at  Itrst,  and 
alt  liiin^'h  the  ^reat  incnrase  in  the  nnnilter  of  lioth  jiiirties  and  their  dis- 
trilinlion  in  scattered  dwellings  make  the  task  harder  and  liarder,  it  is 
still  aceoni|dis|]ed  to  an  iinusnal  extent.  <  >iie  ell'eef  ive  nieaii!)  to  this  enil 
is  the  coiiperiition  of  teatJiers  iiiid  students  on  couiniittees,  in  the  Col- 
lef:e  <'hnstiiin  AsstM-intion  for  instance,  and  the  Mieroseopieal  Society, 
The  reejtalion  divisions,  also,  are  limited  lo  ahont  -M)  pupils  eiich,  while 
in  ninny  eases  they  are  mneh  smaller,  thus  alli>\vi]i>;  the  instrnetors  tit 
give  can-lnl  ultention  lo  individuals.  The  «niwiii;j  tendency  to  intrust 
the  students  witli  tlieir  own  ■rovetiiinent  is  shown  in  the  new  dejiarture 
with  regard  to  attendance  at  classes.  Each  student  is  "left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  her  Judgment"  in  the  matter,  "so  long  as  the  absenetia  num- 
Ijer  less  than  one-tentli  of  llie  possible  iiumlier."  She  isreqiiii-ed,  how- 
ever, to  state  the  reason  of  e^u'h  abseiiee  on  a  eanl  which  she  funiishcs 
to  the  instruftor  in  eharge  of  the  class. 

There  were  1177  students  at  Wcllesley  in  the  year  1S.SS-S9.  The  iiow- 
eonx'rs  arc  still  on  the  iiH-rease,  and  another  cottage  has  just  been  com- 
]ileted.  Sni-i;i!  liil-  is  ])roim>ted  by  nnuiy  organizations,  religions,  iutel- 
Icctaai.  and  atliletie.  as  wi-ll  as  in  less  deliued  ways.  The  etdlege  has 
liei'ii  in  the  main  true  ii>  its  divine  motto.  '■»("«  mininfrtiri.  svd  mhiis- 
triirrr'  and  its  Chrislian  assoiiation.  its  missionaiy  society,  its  tein- 
peram-e  soi-ii-ly.  are  onlgrowllis  of  the  \Velles|ey  spirit  of  mutual 
lieipfalnrss.  Tlic  yonn^'  wianeii  to  whom  so  much  is  given  are  taught 
c<instant1y  iliat  of  them  mncli  will  be  i-eiiuiied.  They  are  enconragwl 
to  lend  helping  hands  to  their  less  favored  sisters  in  Boston  and  the 
ncighboniig  towns,  as  well  as  to  cooperate  heartily  with  foivign  miusion- 
ary  work.  There  are  thive  leading  litemry  cliilw,  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  which  is  a  braiieh  of  the  London  iShakespeare  Society,  and  the 
Zeta  Alpha  and  I'hi  Sigma,  for  general  cultiire.  Then'  is  a  llourishing 
ehoral  union,  calliMl  tli<^  lieethoven  Society,  and  an  art  society  has  lahdy 
been  formed.  Much  benefit  has  been  felt  dnring  the  laxt  year  from  the 
eullege  i)aper,  Thv   \VeUe»ley  Courant.    It  bus  thiici  far  difl'ered  firom 
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most  similar  publications  in  being  controlled  jointly  by  the  nndergrad- 
uates,  tlic*  alumnas  and  the  faculty,  and  has  proved  so  valuable  amcanis 
of  expression  and  union  that  it  is  to  be  continued  henceforth  in  magazine 
form  and  under  a  new  name.  The  Vrvlnde.  Much  of  its  success  has  beeu 
due  to  its  first  editor,  Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

The  alunuuc  are  over  tivt*  Iiundred  in  number,  and  their  relations  with 
their  alma  matcrare  most  conlial  and  sym])athetic.  They  meet  aniuially 
at  thi*  college,  and  many  of  tliem  are  actively  engaged  in  furthering  its 
interests.  The  names  of  fourteen  were  included  in  the  last  list  of  its 
faculty,  and  one  of  (hem  has  n*cently  been  elc<*ted  a  member  of  the 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  great  majority  are  teacluTs  in  preparatiny 
and  high  seluiols.  The  Wellesley  Pre])aratory  School  in  Phihuleliihia 
was  started  under  the  management  of  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  IJootiot 
the  class  of 'SO),  and  is  now  in  the  chargeof  MissBrittingham,  a  collet:t» 
teacher  sj)ecial.  Miss  Kvelyn  Hall  (of  the  chiss  of -TO)  has  been  for  sev 
eral  yearsat  tlie  liead  of  Northtiehl  Seminary.  .Miss  Leila  MeKee  :«if 
the  class  or'SiJ)  is  ])rin<'ipal  ol'Oxfoiil  Seminary,  t!u»  jirosperous  daugli- 
ter  of  Mount  llolyoke.  Miss  Ada  Aycr  (of  tlie  I'hiss  of -SOns  juinciiKil 
of  llarctjurt  Place,  (iambier,  Ohio.  Tlu^  Misses  15rann  aiMlBarst«»w  [wi 
the  (lass  of  's;<)  have  organized  a  thairisliing  ])re])ararory  sehool  iu 
Kansas  City.  Hut  undoubtedly  the  abh»st  t4*acher  and  probably  the 
strongest  woman  \Vellesley  lias  trained  is  Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates  (of 
(he  class  of  'SO),  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  develoj»meiit  (»f  the 
hana  llall  School,  and  is  now  associate  ])rofessor  of  English  literature 
at  the  eollege.  ller  metho<ls  are  unusually  original  and  suceessful,  ami 
lier  intluenee  over  younger  minds  is  jihenomenal.  She  is  beginning  tn 
be  known  to  the  [Uiblic  as  the  author  of  various  short  iH)ems  of  true 
imaginative  quality  and  large  pronn'se. 

The  elass  of  'TtJ  lias  given  two  of  its  leading  members  to  the  tbreign 
missiouary  field,  one  of  whom.  Miss  (Sertrude  Cliamller,  principal  of  the 
dirls'  Sch(»oI  iu  r»atralagundu,  Stmth  ln<lia.,  is  at  i)resent  in  this  c<mntry 
on  leave  of  abM-nee.  Several  mon»  of  the  alumna*  are  engagctl  in  for- 
eign or  domestie  missions,  (uie  iu  Kobe,  .la[)an,  another  in  south  AlViea, 
others  still  in  linlia.  one  among  the  ]M»or  of  Xew  York,  others  at  Hamp- 
ton and  in  kindred  work  among  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 

Seveuty-cMght  of  the  alumnae  an*  marri(Ml.  Prondnent  among  these  is 
^Irs.  Louise  Mrt'oy  X<irTh,  M.  A.,  of  the  class  of '70,  who  iM'fore  her  mar- 
riage taught  (Ireek  with  rare  success  ut  the  eolh»ge,  antl  has  sim*e  con- 
tribut<'<l  srliolarly  arti<les  on  oriental  subjects  to  The  <'hristian  rnif»n. 
Several  are  physiriaus:  auiong  them  Dr.  Alice*  T.  llall,  of  the  class  of 
'SI.  now  lU'olessfU"  at  the  W'oniau's  College,  Baltimore;  the  librarian's 
tuofession  has  attraettMi  sonu*.  and  a  few  have  piusued  graduate  ccuirses 
siiujdy  from  the  love  of  ku(»whM|ge.  The.  most  distinguisluMl  of  the  last 
sort  IS  Mrs.  Winnifred  Edgert(Ui  Merrill  (of  the  elass  of  'S:V),  now  presi- 
d4»nt  of  theassoeiati»ui.  In  the  year  after  her  gradimt ion  she  with  great 
diUiculty  obtained  ])ermission  to  earry  on  her  avStronomical  stiulies  at 
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tlie  observatory  of  Columbia  Colb»^i'.  By  her  brilliantly  successful 
work  slu^sofar  turned  tlie  tables  upon  tbat  stronghold  of  eoiisi^rvatism 
that  its  trustees  unanimously  voted  to  confer  ui>on  her  the  dejn'e«  of  Ph. 
T).  ntm  lauili\  an<l  tluM-eafter  to  ^rant  that,  as  well  as  the  de^eein  arts, 
to  any  woman  who  should  ])resent  evideni-e  <tf  the  required  amount  of 
work.  This  was  om*  of  the  important  steps  whieh  le<l  to  the  fouudinp^ 
of  the  n4*w  llarnard  Colle^^e,  of  whirh  Mrs.  Merrill  was  appointeil  a 
trustee. 

The  jrveat  pr<»sp(M-ts  of  Wi'lleslry  are  seriously  limited  by  laek  of  funds. 
Till*  founders  ])eli<»viM|  that  its  noblr  and  iu*aetieal  objtN't,  when  rightly 
kiHiwn,  would  a]»])eal  witii  irn'sislibh*  force  to  the  patrons  of  e<hieation. 
They,  therefore,  mad<»  the  beautiful  ji^namtls  and  buihlings  their  main 
gift.  h*aving  the  bulk  of  the  endowment,  which  is  so  essential  to  lasting 
pros]H»rity.  to  come  from  those  w1h»  should  follow  them;  but  this  has  not 
becMi  clearly  understood,  and  as  a  consequence  the  <'ollege  has  suffered. 
Its  tirm  friiMid,  Professor  llorsford,  has  endowi'd  the  library,  and  twenty- 
six  scholarships  have  been  establislicfl:  but  these  and  a  few  minor  gifts 
eoni])lete  tlu*  (ale  of  endowments,  which  an*  wholly  inadequate  tA\  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  If  ]»Iain  living  and  high  thinking  are  to  be 
nnnntained  there — unless  one  of  the  main  »»bjectsof  tliefountlers  is  to  be 
ilefeated,  and  W4»nesh'y  is  to  be  turned  over  4»xclusively  to  the  daughters 
of  rich  men,  who  can  i»ay  I'xtravagant  rates  of  board  and  tuition — aid 
nuist  be  lu'ouglit  from  without.  Kndowments  for  tin*  presidency  and 
]>rofessorships,  additional  scliolaiships,  a  larger  cha])el  and  gymnasium, 
more  cottages,  ami  ]»er]iaps,  bt^ycuid  everything  else,  a  general  ftmd  to 
be  apiilieil  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  are  all  needed. 

UoSTnN,  Srptrmhcr  7,  JS^H, 


NoTK.  Anion;;  tin*  iinpoiiaut  movciiifnts  nt  Wt-Ufslry  sinot-  tlu^  abov**  skotch  was 
■writti'ii.  slnmld  In*  nott-cl  tlu'.  straiUly  in«Toasin«;  interest  in  tlio  ronr.m*  in  petla- 
;;i»;;ii-.s.  wliirli  was  lM'<rnn  in  tin-  yrar  issX-Sy  hy  tin?  srhnlnrly  jintffKMor  of  (iernian. 
Fraiili'in  Cailsi  WtMirkiUarh.  Durinjic  tln'  past  yrar.  a  most  intrri'stin^  conixi'  in 
(lonicstii-  >cit'n««'  Jias  Ihmh  ;:iM'ij  Iiy  Mi.s.s  Mari(»n  Talliot,  M.  a.,  of  lioslon  I'liivtTsily 
ami  Xhv  MassarliMsi't  fs  InNiitnlinl'TtM  hnolojiy.  Miss  TaUiotVi-lass  lias  lu-rn  tan;;lit 
t<»  fon^iiliT  apiilird  (Innn-iir  '*ri«iiri-  as  tin'  ii'own  <»f  all  pH'vion.s  sricntitir  w«»rk 
*lon**  liy  its  nuMnlMTs;  flu- imtluMl  has  hnn  sliiitly  rxjuTinu-ntal :  an«l  tlu»  rcsnlts 
an*  of  vriv  j^nat  pi:ntiral  iistlnhn'-s.  A  nntrwoitliy  ste]»lias  Im'imi  lal\«-n  with  ri*«innl 
to  Hililf  stnily.  in  appnintini:  •>n«' ]M'i«H(in.  Mi>s  Sarah  A.  Knirisim.  toinu'ily  associate 
)irot('ssor  of  Latin.  t<»  tin*  ;^«'fii  lal  supc  rint«'inli mr  of  all  work  in  thai  ^liivrtion. 
Wi'llt^sl«-v  ctnmratnlati's  luisilf  also  on  ihr  a<l«litioii  to  \uv  facnltv  t»f  tuo  valnahh' 
]irofrssnrs.  Mrs.  .Inlia  .1.  Irvjn.  in  the  «1i>]iartni<-nt  of  limk.  an«l  as  tin-  brad  (»f  tin* 
n<*Nv  flc]iai'tnn>nr  of  ]»bilolo;;y,  I'lDf.  Hilcn  K.  Wrhstir.  ph.  i».,  tin-  n-coril  of  whoso 
brilliant  srliolar.>hip  at  honir  an«l  abroad  i-^  wrll  knovn  to  a  lar;^*-  cir«b'  <if  cdnca- 
tional  pr<»]>l«'.  AnumLr  otlnr  «]»an;r«'s  in  th*-  tarnlty  is  tin"  rrsi^nation  of  tbn'i>  bi-ails 
of  ih'liartnn-nts.  ihoscofArt.  Kn-nrb,  anil  Kniilish  litrratnre.  l*rof.  Loni^  Ijittcrha^ 
assnnu'il  char;;:*'  of  tin-  Srjinnl  of  Ait.  with  rx«'»*lh'nt  rcsnlts;  and  Miss  Katharine  l^ee 
Bates,  M.  A.,  has  just  lu-i-u  ap]n»iuttil  jinjfesibor  of  Ku^^hsh  literature. 

M.  l\  <J. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

Hv  LorisK  Wai-ston. 

« 

Smith  C<)llof:is  an  institution  tor  thehighor  oducation  of  woman,  was 
tbun<le<l  in  187()  by  Miss  8o])liia  Smitli,  of  Ilatlield,  Mass.,  who  l»t*- 
(luoathed  about  *4(M),(MM»  of  her  estate  for  that  puriM)se.  T<»  this  sum 
the  town  of  Northam]»t<»n  added  :?L*r>,(HM)  to  eomply  with  the  eondi- 
tif»ns  of  her  will  eoneerning  the  site. 

The  <h\si<(n  of  the  founder  and  trustees  was  nott^i  a<hl  another  sehool 
to  the  hst  of  seminaries  an<l  academies  then  existing  for  young  ladies, 
Imt  to  establish  a  ecdlege  whieh  should  be  more  delinitely  a  woman's 
etillegc.  Thi»y  ]>elieved  woman  to  be  of  a  romposite  nature,  ik)ssoss(m1 
in  the  words  of  the  founder,  of 'Muc^ral,  a»sthetie,  andintelleetual"  jjro- 
l)ensities  no  less  than  of  donu'stie  leanings;  and  guiltless  of  th^HU'ies  eon 
eerning  that  distinetively  nuMlern  lu-aneh  of  s(M'ial  eosmology  known  as 
the  ** sphere  of  woman,"  they  ventuicMl  to  ftmnd  a  college  whieh  should 
evolve,  ])y  natural  proei'sses,  woman  as  she*  should  be  from  woman  as  she 
is.  They  would  make  th**  reciuiremcntsfor  admission  substantially  the 
sanu^  as  at  JTarvard,  Yale,  or  Amherst,  and  W(add  seeui'C  to  young  wi»- 
men  the  culture  an<l  discipline  etpiivalent  to  that  oflered  to  young  men 
by  our  best  New  Enghunl  I'olleges,  ])ut  differing  from  them  as  a  com- 
l)letely  rouiidetl  womanhood  ditfers  from  a  perfect  manhood.  They 
would  give  to  her  striMigth  without  dejjriving  her  of  her  womanliness, 
and  this  not  by  cultivating  lu*r  int4dlect  alone,  but  by  developing  her 
many-sided  nature  in  each  of  its  various  ]diases. 

With  this  end  in  view  Smith  College  was  founded,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  this  ])rinciple  incarnate  in  the  ])erson  of  the  first  and  jires- 
ent  ]>rcsi<lent,  L.  Clarke  Seclye,  all  tin*  interests  of  the  college  hav<' 
been  fostered. 

Accordingly,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  so4-ial  and  domestic  side  of 
woman's  nature,  the  j)lan  of  c<»mparatively  snndl  dwelling  houses  has 
been  a<hq)tcd.  Of  these  there  are  six,  tlu*  latest  of  whidi,  the  Wallace, 
has  been  ei'ccted  within  the  last  y«»ar;  and  two  more  are  about  to  be 
constructed.  These  houses  are  entirely  se])arate  from  the  academic 
buildings;  each  has  its  kitcluMi,  dining  room,  parlor,  and  bed  rooms, 
and  is  h)cated  a])art  so  that  danger  from  fire  is  lessenwl  and  at  the  same 
time  freer  access  is  given  to  snnshine  and  air.  The  largest  will  a<*eomo- 
date  50,  the  smallest  21.    Over  eiurh  house  a  <udtured  and  intelligent 
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vomnn  prcnicleft, 'who  forls  it  her  niiaston  nut  merely  to  provide fooci  and 
IcKiffint;  tin-  tlic  youiip  women,  bnt  to  ch'att?  a  lionu'  atuioi^pheru  ami  se- 
rtiiv  ns  far  a«  ]poHsiIil(*  tlie  iKlvaiitajri's  ol'  iimiil.v  lil'e. 

Tlic  social  life  at  Smitli  Cotli-^-  in  au  important  t'lictor.  Cava  is  taken 
to  make  stiideatK  fvv\  that  tin-  MiirUl  in  not  IxmniU^  by  rolle;^'  n'»lla, 
AHiI  tliiit  life  is  livird  in  n'alit.v.  not  in  books.  Smith  IiaA  her  itu^eptinnM, 
Iier  six-i(>tifs,  and  at'tcrncHni  teas.  To  tlicsc  ronie  men  and  women  fit>m 
tlie  world  oiitsidc,  brinyiny  witli  tlii-m  an  atmoKplieru  of  (ailtUTO  tbr 
wliicli  tlic  viriiiity  lia^  Ion;;  Ix-cii  noted.  Ktudontr*  are  pla^'ed  an  miieh 
as  {Ktsfliljle  in  those  positions  in  whieli  the  worhl  will  place  tliem,  and 
ait;  measnrcd  at  Smith  as  the  world  will  measui-o  them,  not  so  mueh  by 
what  they  know  as  by  what  they  ean  do,  not  by  intelleetnal  attiiinment 
alone,  but  by  the  power  this  {rives  them  to  adapt  themst'lves  to  the 
exijreneies  of  artiial  life.  The  liir^e-lmiwed  silent  woman  for  whose 
re-srmr<es  the  worlil  never  feels  a  demainl.  or  that  type  of  woman  who 
is  apparently  well  ei|nipi»ed  bill  knows  not  how  to  use  her  knowledge, 
is  but  little  eherished  at  Sniith.  Intelleetnal  fiymna.sties  are  held  to  be 
bnt  a  part  of  woman's  edneiifimi  and  mast  take  their  plaee  eoiirdiuute 
with  intej^it.v,  retinement,  and  yenerai  cnltnre. 

The  first  jicademie  Imildin;:  was  em-teii  in  1875.  and  since  that  time 
tbe  colle^^e  biiildin;:s  have  mnlti|)]ie<I  with  eneonragin^r  rapidity.  In 
lf!«l  Miisie  Hall  and  The  llilyer  Art  (lallery  weiv  eieeted,  and  the 
sprint;  •»■'  "*■'*•  fimnd  eonipleted  the  Lilly  Hall  of  Meience.  These  depart- 
mentn  of  musie  aiid  art  aiv  not  to  be  re^anlcd  as  meiv  annexes  to  the 
college  ))rop«.'r,  l»nt  arc  parts  ol'  it.  They  air  held  to  be  uecessaiy  media 
for  the  c-nltivatiiiii  of  the  lesthetie  and  spiritmd  nature  of  woman  and 
as  es.sential  to  the  attainment  of  a  perfwrt  deveh>iHnent  as  the  aciulemie 
department  or  cvmnasium.  The  eimrst-s  in  musie  and  art  are  oft'ei-ed 
to  Rtudttnts  in  the  aeailemie  dejiartinent  as  eleetives,  and  students  of 
approv'e<l  age  iuid  attainnn-nts  ean  jiursne  them  as  s]>eeialtie^  Both 
in  appUauees  and  iiistrnction  these  departments  are  nnusnally  elUeient. 
The  art  galhTy  eniitains  an  exeejitioiially  line  eolleetion  of  easts  and  of 
tastefully  sele;-ti'd  paiiitiii;is.  one  eniTidor  of  eugraviiigs  and  an  aleove 
of  original  drawings,  given  by  the  Centnr.v  Oonipan.y.  The  new  stiuUo, 
with  its  inti-resting  studies,  improved  appliaiuH's,  and  northern  light, 
oeeiipies  a  large  part  of  the  seeoiid  floor  of  the  gallery.  This  is  for 
the  use  of  the  perspective  and  life  classes.  The  method  of  instriietiuil 
here  is  in  prineiple  the  sjinu-  as  that  of  the  aeadeinic  departnn^nt.  It  Ih 
prei'minentl.v  adapted  to  the  individual.  The  pnpil  is  plaeeil  before  a 
east  and  tohl  to  draw,  and  it  is  found  that  if  she  has  not  within  her.self 
resources  w-ith  which  to  make  a  1>eginning,  no  iinpnlKc  fnnu  without  can 
be  stnuig  eimugh  to  snjiply  the  lack.  Students  are  not  erippled  by 
heli».  The  instrnet(U'  furnishes  incentives  to  ettbrt,  and  aid  by  way  of 
eneoiiragement  and  criticism;  to  do  more  he  feels  is  to  undo.  He  can 
direct  mind,  but  he  can  notnmke  it.  ^ 

The  mutsie  iM-.huul  oU'ers  to  students  of  the  <^ollege  u  valimble  eoiirse 
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of  conrorts.  They  sire  aiTsmf(Oil  with  method,  e^ieh  bearing  n]Kiii  tho 
oth(»r,  sometimes  witli  liist^irieal  eoniieetion,  a^i^aiii  with  re*;:ard  to  :«s- 
theti<»  vaUies.  Eaeh  eoneert  is  opeued  by  a  short  lei-tiire,  iutemh'd  to 
lielp  the  listener  to  intelligent  ai)])rec'iation. 

Tlie  physical  enltnre  oi'  the  stmhMits  is  provided  for  by  a  ^rymnasiuin. 
and  a  speeialist  in  that  deimrlnient,  who  prescribes  exereises  ne<MU'ul 
for  earh  student.  Tiie  old  system  of  violent  exercise  has  been  super- 
seded ]»y  the  more  (piict  Swedish  method.  The  slow,  a»sthi*tie  nH»ve 
nicnt  is  held  to  1m*  a  better  means  to  the  <h»velo]mient  of  muscle,  as  well 
as  to  th<»  cultivation  of  j^frace,  than  those  luovements  which  inviprorated 
l»nt  ditl  not  correct.  Th(»se  exi*rcisi»s  are  accompanied  by  music  in 
waltz  time.  Kxperieiice  shows  that  the  a'sthetic  element  intrmluctMl  is 
an  cHicient  means  to  that  thorou^rh  enjoynnMit  s«i  essential  to  healtli1\il 
gymnastics.  As  the  c(»lle«ie  has  grown  the  present  jrymnasinm  has  be 
<tonn'  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  increasing  numbers,  ami  the  new 
year  looks  forward  t4)  a  gvmnasium  which  will  withstand  an  indetinite 
growth  in  nu'mbershi]). 

The  colh'ge  is  Christian  in  its  aims,  but  undenominational  in  nmnage- 
ment  and  instruction.  Th(»re  is  a  chapel  servit-e  held  in  the  morning  of 
week-days,  and  a  vesper  service,  hirgely  musical,  on  Sunday.  There 
is  no  college  church,  and  students  attend  churches  in  the  city  according 
to  individual  preference. 

Although  Smith  is  not  coeducational,  yet  it  is  freed  from  the  one-sided 
ness  of  some  colleges  for  women  by  the  i»reS4»mM»  of  men  in  the  fiU-ulty. 
The  faculty,  aside  from  lecturers  and  nonresident  teachers,  numbers  L*4, 
onlv  half  (jf  whom  are  women.  This  not  onlv  secures  breaclth  of  treat- 
ment  as  well  as  delicacy  of  rh^tail,  ])ut  ]>rovid<*s  for  both  the  inductive 
ami  deductive  methods  ni'  teaching,  which  I'au  be  chosen  by  the  student 
acM-onling  to  her  ai»titu(h*  and  natural  b<Mit.* 

An<irlier  feature  ]»ri>mimMit  at  Smith,  since  it  is  held  to  be  the  main- 
spring to  action  in  woman,  is  the  presence  of  the  i»ersonal  element.  This 
is  found  in  the  inthn-nce  oi'  members  of  tin*  faculty,  who  as  instructors 
in  !h»'  <"oniluet  of  recitations  and  as  ollicers  in  charge  <»f  classes  en - 
Hea\or  to  make  their  formal  rclati<»ns  subordinate  to  friendly  interest. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  tlie  college  is  one  of  fn^etlom.  Students 
are  n«it  challen;;(Mi  to  dis(»rder  by  ruh's  nor  so  confounded  by  law  as  to 
iclcntifv  piinciph*  u  ith  convention.  Tlie  written  4'ode  consists  of  one  law. 
li;:hls  out  at  lo;  the  unwritten  is  that  of  every  well-regulated  commu- 
nity, and  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  discijdine  every  year  is  a 
witness. 

This  freedom  is  not  license.  The  syst<'m  of  attendance  upon  recita- 
tion at  Smith  is  in  this  resjiret  unique.  It  is  distinctively  .a  •*no-«'ut*' 
.system.     Iniheconcge  market  that  c<)mmodity  known  as  indulgences 

'  rin'.  (.iicnliir  «»l"  1skS-.s«i  HJxrs  tlir  iumiiImt  of  'itiidnits  as  187;  price  ot*  tuition  iVm' 
lUl  Ntinh.'uts.  $nM»  prr  yj'.ir:  hkinnl.  fiiniishiMl  riuuus,  liratin*;  ami  Ufjbtiiijj,  #25i)  per 
year,    sStholarbliips  uf  .*nK>  havt-  br»u  i^tublUhcd  to  assist  meritorioas  studeuta. 
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ia  iif>r  til  Jn*  fotuid,  and  iin  stiidfnt  is  oxpwtwl  to  abaeiit  heinelf  ftom 
Icctuiv  III'  i(.H'it!iti(m  ('xri-]»t  (»v  juhhX  tviDvmri,  tlw  valiility  uJ"  wliicli, liow- 
vvfV,  is  left  li>]-  her  own  consi-U'iice.  Kiiowletljit-  is  pn>itrri'd  iis  a  privi- 
\ein-  iiiiil  is  so  rwt'ivcil.  So  iiiihii-ciiifiit  is  <ifi'cifil  hy  way  of  itiarks  tor 
iiiilicaltlitiil  i-oiiiiiftitioii,  iiiizi-fiioti'stsufi-vejy  «k'»cri]itioii  aiv  ilisiroitr- 
atrt'il.  iiiiil  tin-  only  tasli-cn-iitiiij,'  tvilmrcs  of  lioiior  conli-nvd  arc  those 
whicli  lliiiioi'  lit'iscirtai-illy  roiircrs. 

TIn'iv  art-  ill  Smilli  two  srii^nMtic,  tln-cc  (Uaiiiatic,  and  ouo  litt-rary  so- 
cii'ty.  Till'  .icicnrlHc  socii'lics  an-  (U'si;riH-d  tuv  iiopitiri-tiit'iit  and  pU'as- 
iirc.  rlic  flraunilic-  for  iili'asiiic  and  iinimivt'iacnt.  Tin-  Alplni  I-itcniry 
8orii'ty  (Iciniinds  s|)i-i-i:il  niciitiiin.  It  aiitis  to  admit  to  its  nicnilK-rsliip 
all  studfiits  wlio  attain  a  rt'itain  dcKix-c  of  jn-otlcicncy  in  I'ollcfji- work, 
and  win)  possess  inarkcd  lili-raiy  aliilitw-s.  Its  niii-ttii^>'S  an-  held  thive 
titin-s  a  term  in  tlie  Alplia  ii'adiii;;  iixxn.  This  rnnui  is  made  ^rn(i>tiil 
and  arristie  liy  diaiH-ries,  rn^rs.  and  easy  chiiMs.  and  Hit-  jiivserifc  4if 
tinu-y  work  does  nol  iiirerlcrt'  with  tlic  rei^fji  nf  jiavliaiaentary  law.  Tht.- 
Alpha  paper  is  read,  and  the  ii'st  of  the  ]ii'on;r.imn]e  varies  with  the 
uri}i;inalily  of  the  dilfereiit  exeeiitive  eon  on  it  tees.  The  enli-rtai  anient 
is,  however,  always  iiieiary  in  tone,  and  sinh  a.s  to  best  hriiiy  uiit  Mm 
ori;;iiiaIity  nf  the  ineiiilieis.    There  are  at  Siiiltli  im  sei-ret  soeieties. 

There  are  varimis  missionary  siieieties  and  soeieties  Jor  tbe  dis]>i-nsinu 
of  eharities.  The  hitter  are.  ll.r  thi-  Tiinst  part,  in  behalf  nf  sneh  ty|H-s 
of  humanity  as  apjieal  most  naturatly  ti»  the  sympathies  of  yoiiii;; 
women.  Aiming  them  is  one  in  behalf  of  the  working;  ;;irls  ot  Xew 
York,  and  (tri-at  interesl  is  tak<'n  in  the  eolh'Ke  si'ttleiiient.  which  iiiiui- 
bers  anuin;;  its  hi-st  workers  several  graduates  of  the  eolk'ne.  Not  a 
little  charity  work  is  done  by  individual  smdeiits,  who  earn  money  tor 
the  iiiir])ose  by  tntoriiiK  or  mending,  and  thus  help  others  while  they 
themselves  are  iineonseioiisly  learning;  tli,.  yjiliie  of  money  as  well  as 
avoiding  the  tendency  whieh  all  i-olleRC  students  have  to  become  Keif- 
ceiiteiHl. 

For  soiiii- years  Sinitli  <'onetje  jrave  only  academic  defnves  to  those 
wlio  eoiitph-ted  the  s..-rallcd  chissicid  course,  hut  in  I-SSII  two  additional 
courses  .jf  sindy  w.ii'  iiiianyed— tlie  literaiy  and  the  seicntillc.  The 
distiitetive  peenliaiities  of  these  i-niirses  in  liteiatun-  and  seience  is  the 
retjiiiivtiieat  of  a  ^'realei'  anioiint  of  modern  hiti^na;.'es  or  oi  natiii-iil 

M'ieiiee  instead  of  tl lassies  or  niathematies.     (iradnates  fnmi  the 

literary  course  receive  the  dctriee  of  bafdi.lor  of  letters:  those  of  the 
seientilic  the  <letriee  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  aim  of  all.  however, 
is  the  same,  and  maybe  rims  stated:  "The  eolleye  is  not  iiileiided  to  lit 
women  for  a  parlicnlar  sphere  or  ]ii'ofession,  but  to  iierfect  her  intellect 
by  the  licst  methods  which  philosophy  and  experience  can  sii^'jjiest.  .so 
that  she  may  be  lietter  (pndilied  to  enjoy  aud  do  well  her  work  in  life, 
whatevei'  that  woik  may  he." 
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